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Courteous Reader, 

| F this Work wade by vne in my Toutb , when I was hardly fifteen 
* years old', was fo generally received and with fo great applaufe, 
that it was forthwith translated into many Languages, as Ita¬ 
lian, French, Spapifti, Arabick; and puffed through the 
hands of incomparable men: I hope that now coming forth 
from me that am fifty years old , it fhall be more dearly enter- 
' tamed. For when I faw the firftfruits of my Labours recei- 
vedwith fo great Alacrity of mind, I was moved bythefegood 
Omens-, And therefore have adventured to fend it one* more forth, but with an 

Eduioaae more jltih and Noble . t , . ,. , 

“ From the firfi time it appeared, it if now thirty five years. And (without any de¬ 
lation from my Modefty be itfpoken ) if ever any man laboured earnefily to dif- 
clofe the fecrets of Nature, it was I: For with all my Mwde and Power, I have 
turned over the Monuments of our Ancefiors, and if they writ any thing that was 
fecret and concealed, that I enrolled in my Catalogue of Rarities. Moreover, as 
travelled through France,Italy, and Spain, / confuted with all Libraries, Learn¬ 
ed men , and Artificers, that if they knew any thing that was curio* r, I might un- 
derflandfuch Truths as they had proved by there long experience. Thofe places and 
men, / had not the happinefs to fee, I writ Letters too, frequently , earnefily de- 
firinmtfiem tofurnifh me with thofe Secrets, which they efteemed Rare not fading 

with my Entreaties, Gifts, Commutations, Art, and Induftry So that whatsoever 
was Notable, and to be defired through the whole mrld , forCunoftties and Excel¬ 
lent Things, I have abundantly found out, and therewith BeautifiedandAug¬ 
mented thffe, my Endeavours, in N A T U R A L M A G IC K, 
mop eamefi Study, andconfiant Experience, I did both night and'day endeavour o 
know whether what I heard or read, was true orfalfe , that I might leave no hing 
unaffayed: for / oft thought of that Sentence of Cicero, It is fit that they who 

defire for the good of mankinde , to commit to memory t r ings m tp 
table, well weighed and approved, fhould make tryal of all things. To 
do this I have [pared no Pain nor Coft, but have expended my narrow Fortunes in a 

^^Norwerethe °Labours, Diligence, andmalth, of moft famous Nobles, Potentates, 
Great and Learned Men, wanting to afiftme Efpeclady ( whom lMme for hf 
Honour) the Illuftriout and moft Reverend Cardinal o\ Eftmgs : ^ 

afford there Foluntary and Bountiful Help to this Work. I never wanted alfort 
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i Ac, 


rtyHouj. _ ; „j< crying ot m \e * x en e 

tearfully disbursed their Moneys, and employed i. nr utmoft EndeavouruZTei- 

fe^fSLS^Sr*^ uL, 

t , tia u l> 3T de 7 Tt berf ^, 1 was f ome,fhdt unwilling tofuffer it to appear to 
the publike Kuw of all Men (/ being,nova old, and trufing up my Fardel) for there 
are many mofl excellent Urns fit for the Worthiest Noble ?, Wch fhouhlLoraZ 
men {that were never bred up m thefacred Principles of Philofiphy ) come to know 
jj 7 y would grow contemptible, and be undervalued ; AsVhtofaith, to Dionyfi- 
| tl ’ They fccrn co make Philofophy ridiculous, who endeavour to profti- 
tutc Her Excellence to prophanc and illiterate Men 
Alfo here are conceived many hurtful and mifehievom 'things , therewith tricked 
and untoward men may mifchief others ; trhat then muft I do l let Envy be driven 
away anda defire to benefit Pofierity, vanquifh all other thoughts: Themoll Ma- 

"ti7.7 dm irTZ m iT u f 

MightyPowerof God, htswfdom, hu Bounty, and there in Reverence and Adore 
him. whatsoever thefe are, Ifet them before you, that you may difeern my Diligence 
“ft Zl 0 '™ T y°, U 5 HadIwithheU thefe Things from the World, I fear 

/ fhould have undergone the reproach of a wicked man-, for (Cicero derives this 
/row Plato) we are not born for ourfelves alone, but our Countrey will 

P r r iTW Pareats , and our Friends require their parts alfi/from 

‘ Tbtn fr as hitherto lay hid in the Bofome of wondrous Nature,fhall 

deceit '^’ rm tje St 0 re ~ h ° u f es thc mu fi ^nious Men, without fraud , or 
I Difcovertbofe Things that have been hnghid, either by the Envy or Ignorance 
°!f£men° r ^^ ^ em M Tr, J le *’ middles , or bare Authorities 

,J „ ”* f nk # t0 omit .fJ thi »S h frying Hone fly, or following the bed Lea¬ 
ders, Butfuch as are Magnificent and mofi Excellent, I have veil’d by the Artifice 
fTTJ’ ^Vi^ffoftttonandDeprepo^of them-. And fuchThings as arehurt- 

pLdf m J Ch 7Tw 3 Ih fl emitt f n purely-, yet not fa, but that an ingenious 
Reader may unfold it,and the wit of one that will throughlyfearch may comprehend it 
I have addeafome things that are Profitable, and rarely Known, becaufe they are 
mofitrue. Sometimes from Things mofi Known, and meanly efieemed, weafeeidto 
kings mofi Profitable and High, which the Minde can fcarce reach unto ■ One’s 
Underfiandtng cannot comprehend High and SublimeThings, unle fit (land firm 
on mofi true Principles. The Mathematical Sciences, rife fromfome trivial and 
common Axiomsjo mofi Sublime Demorfirations, wherefore I thought it better to 
Wrte true Things and Profitable, thanfalfe Things that all great. TrueThinZl 
they never fofmall, will give occafions to Dificover greater things by them Them- 

lomemfhtT de ° Tht ^ StSincom e rehen f ll,le y W more than a man may be able to 
In our Method I fhall obferve what our Anceffors have faid-. Then I (hall (hew 

tio7s I F"/’! * f y f e trUe or M' e ’ andl 4 °f aU ™yown inven- 

Antiqliy Men may fee how exceedingly this later Age hath furpa/Jed 

Mahy men have written what they never faw, nor did they know the Simples that 
werethelngredients, bgftheyfet them down from other menZradiS,!lliZ 

Zn 7nd7lT nate ^rMoaddefomethafg, fo Errors are propagatedbl/ucef- 
fion,andatlafi grow infinite, that notfo much as the Printsof the former remain. 

That 
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That not onely the Experiment will be difficult, but a man can hardly reade them 
without laughter . 

Moreover, Ipaflby many men , who have written Wonders to Le delivered tQ 
Pofierity, promifeng Golden Mountains , yet Write otherwife then they thought. 
lienee mofl ingenious men , and defirow to learn, are detained for a very long time 
( and when they defpair of obtaining what they fee k for, they finde that they fpent their 
time, pains, and charge in vain) andfo driven to defparation $ they arejorcedto 
repent by leifure: Others grown wife by other mens hams, learn to hate thofe Things 
before they know them. 

I have divided thefe Secrets into fever alClajfes, that every man may finde what 
he likes left . 

Laflly, I ft ould willingly paf by the offending of your Ears 9 if I had no care to re¬ 
fell the Calumnies of detractors and envious men , that moft immo efily wound me, 
calling me a Sorcerer, a Conjurer, which names from my tender Touth / have ab- 
horrd. Indeed I always held my felf to le a man fubjeB to Errors and Infirmities $ 
therefore defired the afi'ifiances of many Learned men, and that if I had not faith¬ 
fully interpreted, they would reprove me •, But what I always feared came to pafs, 
that I ftouldfall into the bands of fome vile and hateful men,who by doing injury to 
others, jufily dr unjufily, labour to win the popular and bafe Approbation, and Ap- 
plaufe of the Vulgar, by whofe venom d Teeth, thofe that are wounded do not con - 
fume, but by retorting the venome back upon thfcm, they overthrow their own Honor. 

A certain FrenchmaninhisBook ^//^Dxmonomania, Tearms me a Magi¬ 
cian, a Conjurer,and thin ks this Book of mine,long fence Printed, worthy to be burnt, 
hecaufe I have written the Fairies Oyntment, which I fet forth onely in deteflation 
of. the frauds of Divels and witches j That which comes by Nature is abufed by their 
fi:per fit ion, which I borrowed from the Books of the moft commendable Divines . 
what have 1 0 fended herein, that they ftould call me a Conjurer l But when I en¬ 
quired. of many Nolle and Learned Frenchmen , that were pleafed to Honour me 
with their Vi fits, what that man was, they anfwered that he was an Heretick, and 
that he badefcapedfrom being cafi headlong from a Tower, upon Sai/d Bartholo¬ 
mew his day , which is the time appointed for the defiruHion of fuch wicked men „ 
In the mean time I ft all defer e the great and good God / (as it becomes a Noble and 
Chriftian man to do) that he may le converted to the Cathohke Faith , and may not 
be condemned whilfl he lives. 

Another Frenchman who unworthily reviled all the Learned men of his Age, 
jcyt.s me amongft them, and holds, that onely three Phyfitians, that are his Friends y 
are Praife-worthy, as the moft Learned of all men of our Times and amongft them 
he reckons up himfelf •, for the Book is pulhfted in his Name, it is a wonder what 
Inventions that man hath found out to win praife, who having no man to commend 
him, nor is he worthy commendations, yet he hath undertaken to commend him¬ 
felf. / paJP over other men of the f ime temper , who affirm that I am a witch and 
a Conjurer, whereas I never Writ here nor elfwhere, what is not contain d within 
the bounds of Nature. _ . . 

wherefore, Studious Readers, accept my long Labours, that cofi me much Study, 
Travel, Expence, and much Inconvenience , with the fame Minde that I pub - 
hjh them • and remove all Blindnefs and Malice, which are wont to dazle the fight 
of the Minde, and hinder the Truth $ weigh thefe Things with a right Judgement, 
when you try what I have Written , for finding both Truth and Profit, you will (it 
maybe) think better of my Pains. Tet I am ajjured there will le many ignorant 
people , void of aU feriow Matters, that will Hate and Envy thefe Things , and 
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will Rafbly pronounce,That f ome ofthef?Experiments are not only falfefbut impoflible 
to be done ; And whilfl they flrive by Arguments and vain Disputes , to overthrow 
the Truth, they betray there own ignorance: Such men,as vile, are to be driven from 
the Limits of our NATURAL MAGICK : For they that believe not 
Natures Miracles, do, after a manner, endeavour to abolifh Philofophy. Iff have 
over-pafjed fome Things, or not fpolcen fo Properly of them, as I mighty I know 
there is nothing fo Beautiful, but it maybe Adorned•, Nor fo Pull, but it may 
be Augmented . 


I. B. P. 
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The FIRST BOOK 


OF 


Natural Magick: 


Wherein are fearched out the Caufes of things which pro- 


duce wonderful Effe&s. 

Chap. I. 

What u meant by the name of KjWagick. 

Orphjry and Apuleitts } great Platonicks, in an Oration made in 
the defence of Magick, do witnefs,that Magick took her name 
and original from Perfta. Tullyy in his book of Divination, 
faith, that in thePerfian language, a Magician is nothing elfe 
but one that expounds and If udies divine things; and it is the 
general name of Wife-men in that country, S .Jerome writing 
to Pauling faith that Apollonius Tyanans was a Magician,as the 
people thought;or a Philofopher,as the Pythagoreans efteem- 
ed him. Pliny faith, that it is received for a certainty among 



moft Authors,that Magick was begun in Perfta by Zoroaftres the fon of Orimaftm ; or, 
as more curious Writers hold, by another Zoroaftresy iurnamed Proconneftusy who li- 
ved a little before. The firft Author that ever wrote of Magick, was O/lhaues, who 
going with Xerxes king of Perfia in the war which he made againft Greece , did feat kc 
by the way as it were the feeds and firft beginnings of this wonderful Art,mfeaing 
the world with it wherefoever he came ; infomuch that the Grecians did notonely 
creedily defire this knowledge, but they were even mad after it. So then Magick 
is taken amongft all men for.Wifdom, and the perfea knowledge of ntcural things : 
and thofe are called Magicians, whom the Latines call Wife-men, the Greeks call 
Philofophers, of c Pythng«r.u onely, the firft of that name, as Vioger.es writes : the 
Indians call them Brackm»ns,in their own tongue ; but in Greek they call them Gy- 
mnofophifts, as much to fay as naked Philofophers: the Babylonians and Auyrians 
call them Chaldean?, of Chaldsa a county in Afia: the Celtes in France call them 
Druids, Bards, and Semnothites: the Egyptians calUhem Priefts 5 and the Cabalifts 
call them Prophet?. And to in divers countries Magick hath divers name?.^ But we 
finde that the greateft part of thofe who were beft feen into the nature of things,were 
excellent Magicians: as, amongft the Perfians, Zoroaftres the fon of OfimafiMy'Nhotxi 
we fpake of before i amongft the Romanes, 'Hjtma Pompilitu ; Thefpiony amongft the 
Gymnofophifts ; Zamolxis , amongft the Thracians; Abbarisy amongft the Hyperbo¬ 
reans ; Hermes^ amongft the ^Egyptians : and Budda, amongft the Babylonians. Be- 
fide thefe, Apuleim reckons up Carinondaty DamigeronyHifmofeSyApolloniHSyt^d Dar- 
danu4y who all followed Zoroaftres and Ofthanes . 



to do with foul fpirits,-and confifts of Inchantments and wicked Curioftty ; and 
this is called Sorcery ; an art which all learned and good men deteft j neither is it 
able to yeeld any truth of Reafon or Nature , but ftands meerly upon fancies and 
imaginations, fuch as vanish prefently away, and leave nothing behinde them ; as 
Jamblichns writes in his book concerning the myfteries of the j£gyprions. The othcc 
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% NaturalMagick, ’Boo^i. 

Magick is natural; which all excellent wife men do admit and embrace, and worfhip 
with great applaufejneither is there any thing more highly efteenied,or better thought 
of, by men of learning. The moii noble Philosophers that ever were , ‘Pythagoras> 
Empedocles,Democrites,znd Plato , forfeok their own countries, and lived abroad as 
exiles and banilhed men,rather then as Grangers; and all to fearch out and to attain 
this knowledge, and when they came home again, this Was the Science which they 
profdfed, and this they efteemed a profound myfterie. They that have been moft 
skilful in dark and hidden points of learning, do call this knowledge the very high- 
eft point, and the perfe&ion of natural Sciences; infomuch that if they could find 
out or devile amongft all natural Sciences', anyone thing more excellent or more 
wonderful then another that they would ftill call by the name of Magick* Others 
have named it the pra&ical part of natural Philofophy, which produceth her effe&s 
by the mutual and fit application of one natural thing unto another .The Platonicks, 
as PlotintiA imitating Mcrcuriitt, writes in his book of Sacrifice and Magick,makes it 
to be a Science whereby inferiour things ire made fubjebf to fuperioiirs, earthly 
Ire fubdued to heavenly; and by certain pretty allurements, it fetchech forth the 
properties 6f the whole frame of the world. Hence th c Egyptians termed Nature 
her felf a Magician, becaufe the hath an alluring power to draw like things by tbeif 
likes; and this power,fay they, confifts in love • and the things that were fo drawd 
and brought together by the affinity of Nature, thofe (they faid) were drawn by 
Magick. But I think that Magick is nothing elfe but thefurveyof the whole courfo 
of Nature. For, whiift we confider the Heavens, the Stars, the Elements, how they 
are moved,and how they are changed, by this means we find out the hidden fecre- 
cies of living cfearures, of plants, of metals, and of their generation and corrupti* 
on; fo that this whole Science feems meerly to depend upon the view of Nature, 
as afterward We fhali fee more at large. This doth Plato feem to fignifie in his AUfr 
blades, where he faith, That the Magickjtf Zoroaftres, TV as toothing el/e , in his opinion, 
but the knowledge and ftudy of Divine things , wherewith the Kings Sons of Perfia, among ft 
other princely qualities, were endued ; that by the example of the Common-wealth of the 
whole world, they alfo might learn to govern their own Common-wealth, And Tally, in 
his book of Divinations, faith, That amongft the Peifians no man might he a King, un+ 
lefs he had fir ft learned tbezs^rt of Magick• for as Nature governs the world by thi 
mutual agreement and difagreement of the creatures ; after the fame fort they alfo might 
learn to govern the Common-wealth committed unto them • This Art, I fay, is full oF 
much vettue, of many fecrec myfteries; itopeneth unco us the properties and quali¬ 
ties of hidden things, and the knowledge of the whole courfe of Nature ; and it 
teacheth us by the agreement and the disagreement of things, either fo to funder 
them, or elfe tb lay them ib together by the* mutual and fit applying of one thitt| 
fo another, as thereby we do (fringe works, fuch as the vulgar fort call miracles, and 
filch as men can neither Well conceive, nor fufficiently admire. For this caufe, Ma* 
gick was wonc to flourilb in t/Ethtopia and India , where was great (lore of herbs and 
(tones, and fuch other things as were fit for thefe purpofes. Wherefore, as many of 
you as cortie to behold Magick, muft be perfwaded that the works of Magick are no-* 
thing elfe but the works of Nature, whofe dutiful hand-maid Magick is. For if fhe 
find any want in the affinity of Nature, that it is noc ftrong enough, (he doth fupply 
fuch defeats at convenient feafons, by the help of vapours, and by obferving due 
meafures and proportions i as in Husbandry, it is Nature that brings forth corn and 
herbs, but it is Art that prepares and makes way for them. Hence was it that Anti - 
pho the Poet faid, That we overcome thofe things by Art, wherein Nature doth overcome 
and Plotinus Ms a Magician fuch a one as works by the help of Nature onely, 
and not by the help of Art. Superftitious, profane, and wicked men have nothing 
tb <Jo with this Science; her gate is (hut againft them: neither do we judge theqi 
Worthy to be driven away from this profeflfion onely, but even out of Cities, and 
out of the world, to be grievoufly punifhed, and utterly deftroyed. But no*r,what 
is the duty , and what muft be the learning of this profeffor, we purpofe tb fhe# in 
tfrit ty&Ich fdibweth. - ^ - 

CHAP* 


of theCaufes of Wonderful thing 


s. 


Chap. III. 

'The InfirttUion of a (JYfagician f and what manner of man a ^Magician ought to be. 

N Ow it is meet to inftrucft a Magician, both what he muft know,and what he muft 
obfettie ; that being fufficiently initruaed every way,he may bring very ftrange 
and wonderful j kings to pafs. Seeing Magick, as we (hewed before, is a pra&ical 
narr of Natural Philofophy, therefore it behoveth a Magician, and one that aipites 
io the dignity cf that profeff on, to be an exaft and a very perfeft Philofo^. For 
Philofophy teaches, whac are the effeas of fire, earth, air, and water, the principal 
matter of the heavens ; and what is the caule of the flowing of the Sea, and of the 
di ...coloured Rain-bowe; and of the loud Thunder,and of Comets,and firy iights 
rhar annear bv night,and of Earth-quakes; and what are the beginnings of Go d and 
of Iron • and what is the whole witty force of hidden Nature. Then alfo he 
murt be a’skilful Phyfician s for both thefe Scien es are very like and neertogether; 
and Phvfick,by creeping in under colour of Magi k, haih purchaled favour amongft 
men And lurelyitis a great help unto us in this kinder for it teaches mixtures and 
temperatures, and fo (hews us how to compound and lay things together for fuch 
Duroofes Moreover, it is required of him.thac he be an Herbalift,not onely able to 
difcern common Simples, but very skilful and fharp fighted in the nature of all 
plants • forthe uncertain names of plants,and their neer ltkenefs of one to another, 
fo that*they can hardly be difcerned , hath put us to much trouble in fome of our 
works and experiments. And as there is no greater inconvenience to any Artificer, 
then not to know his tools that he muft work with: fo the know ledge of plants is fo 
neceffarv to this profeflion, that indeed it is ail in all. He murt be as well feen alfo 
in the nature of Metals, Minerals Gems and Stones. Furthermore,what cunning he 
mull have in the art of Dillillacion , which follows and refembles the fiiowers and 
dew of heaven, as the daughter the mother; I think no man will doubt of it: for 
it veelds daily very Hrange invent ions, and moft witty devices, and (hews how to 
finde one many things profitable for the ufe of man: As for example, to draw out of 
things dewy vapours, unfavoury and grots fents or fpirits, clots, and gummy or fltmy 
humours; and that intimate effence which lurks in the inmort bowels of things, to 
fetch it forth, and fublimace it, that it may be of the greater ftrengtb. And this he 
muft learn to do, not after a rude and homely manner, but with knowledge of the 
caufes and reafons thereof. He murt alfo know the Mathematical Sciences,and efpe- 
cially Aftrologie ; for that (hews how the Stars are moved in the heavens, and what 
is the caufe of the darkning of the Moon ; and how the Sun, that golden planer, 
meafures out the parts of the world, and governs it by twelve Stgnes: for by the 
fundry motions and afpefts of the heavens,the celeftial bodies are very beneficial to 
the earth- and from thence many things receive both aftive and paffive powers,and 
their manifold properties: the difficulty of which point long troubled the Platomcks 
mindes, how thefe inferiour things (hould receive influence from heaven. More¬ 
over, he muft be skilful in the Opticks, that he may know how the fight may be de¬ 
ceived and how the likenefs of a vifion that is feen in the water, may be feen hang¬ 
ing without in the ait, by the help of certain Glaffes of divers fafliions; and how to 
make one fee that plainly which is a great way off, and how to throw fire very far 
from us: upon which Heights, the greateft part of the fecrecies of Magick doth de¬ 
pend. Thefe are the Sciences which Magick takes to her felf for fervants and help¬ 
ers • and he that know? not thefe, is unworthy to be named a Magician. He muft 
be a skilful workman,both by natural gifts,and alfo by the praftife of his own hands: 
for knowledge without praftice and worktnanfiiip,snd practice without knowledge, 
are nothin® worth, thefe are fo linked together,that the one withouc the other is but 
vain,and to no purpofe. Some there are fo apt for thefe enterprifes,even by the gifts 
of Nature, thac God may feem to have made them hereunto. Neither yet do I 
fpeak this, as if Art could not perfeft any thing : for I know that good things may 
be made better, and there are means to remedy and help toward that which lacks 
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perfetfion. Firft, let a man conGder and prepare things providently and skilfully, 
and then let him fall to work, and do nothing unadvifedly. This I thought good to 
fpeak of,that if at any time the ignorant be deceived herein, he may not lay the fault 
upon us, but upon his own unskilfulnefs : for th ;<t is the infirmity of the fcholar,and 
not of the teacher : for if rude and ignorant men fhail deal in thefe matters, this 
Science will be much diferedked , and thofe Grange effe&s will be accounted hap¬ 
hazard, which are me ft certain, and follow their neceflary caufes. If you would 
have your works appear more wonderful, you muft not let the caufe be known : for 
that is a wonder to us, which we fee to be done, and yet know not the caufe of it : 
for he that knows the caufes of a thing done,doth not fo admire the doingof it; and 
nothing is counted unufual and rare, but onely fo far forth as the caufes thereof arc 
not known. Ariftotle in his books of Handy-trades,faith,that matter-builde s frame 
and make their tools to work with ; but the principles thereof, which move ldmi- 
ration,thofe they conceal. A certain man put out a candle; and putting it to a Gone 
or a wall, lighted it again . and this feemed to be a great wonder: but when once 
they perceived that he touched ie with brimttone, then, faith Cjalen , it ceafed to Gem 
a wonder. A miracle, faith Epheftus^ i3 diflolved by that wherein ic feemed to be 
miracle. Laftly, the prefeffor of this Science mutt alfo be rich ; for if we lack nu- 
ney,we fhail hardly work in thefe cafes : for it is not Philofophy that can make us 
rich ; we mutt firtt be rich ,that we may play the Philofophers. He muft fpare for no 
charges, but be prodigal in feeking things out • and while he is bufie and careful in 
feeking, he mutt be patient alfo, and think it not much to recal many things • neither 
mutt he fpare for any pains : for the fecrets of Nature are not revealed to lazie and 
idle perfons. Wherefore Spicharmw faid very well, that men purchaleall things at 
Gods hands by the price of their labour. And if the effe& of thy work be not 
anfwerableto my de'eription, thou muft know that thy felf hatt failed in feme one 
point or another ; for I have fet down thefe things briefly, as being made for wit¬ 
ty and skilful workmen, and not for rude and young beginners. 

Chap. IV, 

7 he opinions of the antient Philofophers touching the caufes of ft range operations ; and firft > 
of the Elements . 

'THofe effe&sof Nature which oft-times we behold, have fo imployed theamient 
Philofophers minds in the fearching forth of their caufes, that they have taken 
great pains, and yet were much deceived therein; infomuch that divers of them 
have held divers opinions: which it fhail not be amifs to relate, before we proceed 
any farther. The firft fort held that all things proceed from the Elements, and that 
thefe are the firft beginnings of things; the fire, according to Hippafus Metaponti - 
hho, and Heracltdes P antic m • the air, according to Diogenes Apolloniates , and Anaxi¬ 
menes ; and the water, according to Thales Mileftus. Thefe therefore they held to 
be the very original and firft feeds of Nature; even the Elements, fimple and pure 
bodies (whereas the Elements that now are, be but counterfeits and baftards to 
them ; for they are all changed, everyone of them being more or lefs medledwiih 
one another) thofe, fay they, are the material principles of a natural body, and 
they are moved and altered by continual fucceifion of change ; and they are fo 
wrapt up together within the huge cope of heaven, that they fillup this whole fpace 
of the world which is fituate beneath the Moon ; for the fire being the ligbteft and 
pureft Element, hath gotten up aloft, and chofe it felf the higheft room, which they 
cil^the element of fire. The next Element to this is the Air,which is fomwhat more 
weighty then the fire, and it is fpread abroad in a large and huge compafs 5 and paf- 
(ing through all places, doth make mens bodies frimable to her temperature, and 
is gathered together fometimes thick into dark clouds, fometimes thinner into 
mifts, and fo is refolved. The next to thefe is the water; and then the lift and 
loweftof all, which isferaped and compared together out of the purer Elements, 
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i* rilled the Earth; * thick and gtoffe l'ubrtance , very folid, and by no meant 
to he nierced throu°h: fo that there is no folid and firm body but hath earth in it, 
as alfo there is no vacant fpacc but hath air in it. This Element of earth is foliate in 
the middle and centre of all, and is round befet with all the reft; and this only 
Hands flill and immoveable, whereas all the tell are carried with a circular motion 
round about it. But H,pp*» ind held that the vapours of the Elements were 
the firlt be°innin°s: Ptrmenides held that thdir qualities were the principles; for 
Ml t lw (iaith he) a»dheat. The Phyfitians hold that all things cor.fift 

of four qualities, heat, cold, moifture, drouth, and of their predominancy when 
tbev meet together j for every Element doth embrace as it were with certain armes 
his neiuhbout-Element which is next fituate to him; and yet they have allo contrary 
and fundry qualities whereby they differ : for the wifdcm of nature hath framed 
this workmanfhip of the world by dueandfetmeafure, and by a wonderful fitneffe 
and convenieucyof one thing with another; for whereas every Element had two 
qualities, wherein it agreed with feme, and dtfagreed with other Elements, nature 
hath bellowed fuch a doublequality upon every one, as finds in other two her like, 
which (he cleaves unto : as for example, the air and the fire; this is hot J nddry, 
that is hot and moift: now dry and moiftare contraries, and thereby &# and air 
difa^ree; but becaufe either of them is hot, thereby they are reconciled. So the 
Earth is cold and dry, and the water cold and moift; io that they difagree,in that 
the one is moift, theother dry , but yet are reconciled, m as much as they are both 
cold; otfeerwife they could hardly agree. Thus the fire by little and little is changed 
intoair, becaufe eithet of themishot; the air into the water, becaufe cither of 
them is moift; the water into the earth, becaufe either of them is cold; and the 
earth into fire, becaufe either of them is dry: and fo they fucceed each other after 
a mod provident order.Erom thence alfo they are turned back again into chemlclves, 
the order being inverted, and fo they are made mutually of one another! for the 
change is eafie in thole that agree in any one common qutlicy; as hreand air be ea- 
fily changed into each other, by reafon of heat s but where either of the qualities 
are oppofue in both, as in fire and water, there this change is not fo eafie. So then, 
h~*r cold, moifture and drouth,are the firtt and principal qualities in as much as 
they proceed immediately from the Elements, and produce certain fecondary ef- 
feas Now two of them,namely heat and cold, are aaive qualities,fitter to be do- 
ino themfelves,then to fuffer of others s the other two,namely moifture and drouth, 
are paffive; not becaufe they are altogether idle,but becaufe they follow and are pre- 
f-rved by the other. There are certain fecondary qualities,which attend as it were 
npon the firft; and thefe are faid to work in a fecond fort, as to foften, to ripen, to 
refolve, tomakeleffe or thinner: as when heat works into any mm body, ic 
brings out that which is unpure,and fo wbilft it ftrives to make it fit for his purpofe* 
thatlt may bemorefimple, the bodybecometh thereby lmaller and thinner: fo 
cold doth preferve, binde, and congeal; drouth doth thicken or harden, and 
makes uneven ; for when there is great (lore of moifture [in the otter parts, that 
which the drouth is not able to confume, it hardens, and lo the utter parts become 
ru ^ed; for that part where the moifture is gone, finking down, and theother 
where it is hardened, rifingup, there mud needs be great roughneffe and rugged- 
neffe: fo moiftare doth augment, corrupt, and for the mod part works one thing 
by it telf, and another by fome accident, as by ripening, binding, expelling, and 
fuch like, ic brings forth milk, urine, monethly flowers, and fwear; which the P y- 
ficians call the third qualities, that do fo wait upon the fecond, as the fecond upon 
the firft: aodfometime they have their operations in feme certain parts, as to 
ftrengthen the head, to fuccour the reins; and thele,fome call fourth quahciBS. So 
then,thefe are the foundations, as they call them, of all mixc bodies, and of all 
wonderful operations: and whatsoever experiments they proved, the caufes hereof 
reded (as they fuppofed) and were to be found in the.Elements and their qualities. 
But Empedocles Agrifmtinm not thinking thac the Elements were foment * 

purpofe, added unto them moreover concord and difeord, as the caufes of 3 *“.^ 
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tlon and corruption: There be four principal feeds or beginnings of all things ; 
fitet) that is to fay, fire ; Pluto y that is to fay,earth ;Juno y that isto fay, air ; and 
Ncftui that is to fay, water: all thefe fometimes love and concord knits together 
in one, and fometimes difeord doth funder them and make them flie apart. This 
concord and difeord, fa id he, are found in the Elements by rcafon of their (undry 
qualities wherein they agree and difagree : yea,even in heaven it lelf, as Jupiter and 
Venus love all Planets fave Mars and Saturn , Venus agrees with Mars , whereas no 
Planet elfe agrees with him. There is alfo another diiagreement amongft them, 
which arifeth from the oppofic ions and elevations of their houfes: for even the 
twelve figns are both at concord and at difeord among themlelves, ts Maniliusihe 
Poet hath (hewed. 


C h a p. V. 

7 hat divers operations of Nature proceed from the ejfemial forms of things . 

A LI the Peripateticks, and moft of the latter Philosophers could pot fee how 
all operations (hould proceed from thofecaufes which the Antients have let 
down j for they find that many things work quite contrary to their qualities, and 
therefore they have imagined that there is fome ocher matter in it, and that it is the 
power and properties of eflential formes. But now that all things maybe made 
more plain, we muft confider that it will be a great help unto us, for the making and 
finding out of ftrange things, to know whac chat is from whence the vertues of any 
thing do proceed: that fo we may be able to difeern and diftinguifh one thing from 
another, without confounding all order of truth. Whereas one and the fame com¬ 
pound yeelds many effe&s of different kinds , as we (hall find in the proceffe of 
this Book, yet every man confefleth that there is but one only original caufe there¬ 
in that produceth all thefe effetfis. And feeing we are about to open plainly this ori¬ 
ginal caufe, we mull begin a little higher. Every natural fubftance (I mean a com¬ 
pound body) is compoled of matter and form, as of her principles: neither yet do 
I exclude the principal qualities of the Elements from doing their part herein • for 
they alfo concur, and make up the number o c three principles: for when the Ele¬ 
ments meet together in the framing of any compound, the fame compound retains 
certain excellent and chief qualities of theirs ; whereof though all help together to 
bring forth anyeffe&s, yet the fuperiour and predominant qualities are held to do 
all, becaufethey make the power of their inferiours to become theirs : for unlefl'e 
fome were ftronger then ocher, their vertues could not be perceived. Neither yet 
is the matter quite deftitute of allforce:I fpeakhcre, not of the firft and furple 
matter, but of that which confifts of the fubttances and properties of the Elements, 
efpecially thetwopafiible elements, the Earth and the Water: and thofe which 
Ariftotle calleth fometimes fecondary qualities, fometimes bodily cffe&s, we may 
term them the fun&ions and powers of the matter; as thinnefle, thicknetfe, rough- 
neffe,fmoothnefle,eafincffe to be cleft, and fuch like, are altogether in the power of 
the matter,howbeit they proceed all from the Elements. Therefore to avoid con- 
fulion, it is better to hold that the effe&s of the qualities come of the temperature 
or mixture of the Elements, but the effe&s of the matter from the confidence or 
fubftances of them. But the Form hath fuch fingular vertue,that whatfoever effects 
we fee,all of them firft proceed from thence; and it bach a divine beginning ; and be¬ 
ing the chiefcft and moft excellent part, abfolure of her felf, (be ufeth the reft as 
her inftrumencs, for the more fpeedy and convenient difpatch of her adfions: and 
he which is not addiSed nor accuftomed to fuch contemplations * fuppofeth that the 
temperature and the matter works all things, whereas indeed they are bm as it were 
inftruments whereby the form worketh: for a workman that ufeth a graving Iron in 
the carving of an Image, doth not ufe it as though that could work, but for his own 
furtherance in the quicker and berter performance thereof. Therefore whereas 
there arc three efficient and working caufes in every compound, we muft not fuppofe 

any 
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any of them to be idle, but all at work, fome more and fomelrfle; but above all 
other, the form is moll aaive and bufie, {lengthening the reft; which furely would 
be to no purpot'e if the form (hould fail them, in as much as they are not capable 
of heavenly influences. And though the form of it felf be not able to produce fuch 
effects, bat the reft alfo mull do their parts, yet are they neither confounded toge¬ 
ther, nor yet become divers things 5 but they are fo knit among themfelves, that 
oneftandsinneedof anothers help. Hethatfcans thefe things well by the fearch 
of reafon, (ball find no obfeurity herein,nor confound the knowledge of the truth* 
Wherefore that force which is called the property of a thing, proceeds not from 
the temperature, but from che very form it felf. 

Chap. VI* 

Whence the Form cometh ; and of the chain that Homer faigned, and the rings that Pla¬ 
to mentioneth. 

S O then, the form, as it isthemoft excellent part, fo it cometh from a moft ex¬ 
cellent place jeven immediately from the higheft heavens, they receiving it from 
the intelligences^ and thefe from God hirrtlelf: and the fame original which the 
Form hath°, confequently the properties alio have. Zeno (fittiens holds two begin¬ 
nings, God and Matter j the one of them aSive or efficient, the other the paffive 
principle. For God, as Plato thinks, when by the Almighty power of his Deity he 
had framed in due meafure and order the heavens, the liars, and the very firft prin¬ 
ciples of things the Elements, which waft away by reafon of fo many generations 
and corruptions, did afterwards by the power of the Heavens and Elements, or¬ 
dain the kinds of living creatures, plants, and things without life, every one in 
their degree, that they might not be of the fame eftate and condition as the hea¬ 
vens are; and he en/oyned inferiour things to be ruled of their fuperiours, by a fet 
Law, and poured down by heavenly influence upon everything his own proper 
Form,ful of much ftrength and a<ftivity:and that there might be a continual encreafe 
amongft them, he commanded all things to bring forth feed, and to propagate and 
derive their Form wherefoever ftiould be fit matter to receive it. So then, feeing 
that formes come from heaven, they mull needs be counted Divine and heavenly 
thin^s:for fuch is the pattern and the moft excellent caufe of them,which Plato, chat 
chief Philofopher, calls the foul of the World, and Ariftotle univerfal Nature, and 
Avicenna calls it the Form-giver. This Form-giver doth not make it of any thing, 
as though it were but fome frail and tranfitory fubftance, but fetcheth it meerly out 
of himfelf, and bellows it firft Upon intelligences and liars, and then by certain 
afpedls informeth the Elements, as being fit inftrumems to difpofethe matter. See¬ 
ing therefore this Form cometh from the Elements, from heaved, from the intelli¬ 
gences, yea from God himfelf 5 whoisfofoolifli and untoward, as co fay that it 
doth not favour of that heavenly nature, and in fome fort of the Majelly of God 
himfelf? and that it doth not produce fuch effe£l$, as nothing can be found more 
wonderfully feeing it hath fuch affinity with God? Thus hath the providence of 
God linked things together in their rankes and order, that all inferiour things might 
by their due courfes be derived originally from God himfelf, and from him receive 
their Operations. For God the firft caufe and beginner of things, as Macrobint 
faith, of his own fruitfulnefle hath created and brought forth a Spirit, the Spirit 
brought forth a Soul, (but the truth of Chriftianity faith otherwife) the Soul is fur- 
nilhed partly with reafon, which it bellows up Divine things, as heaven and the 
ftars(for therefore are they faid to have Divine Spirits) and partly with fenfitive and 
vegetative powers,which it bellows upon frail and tranfitory things. Thus much Vit* 
jp/weli perceiving, calleth this Spirit,The foul of the World; The Spirit, faith he, 
cherilheth it within, and conveying it felf through the inmoft parts, quickens and 
moves the whole lump, and clofeth with this huge body. Wherefore feeing Matt 
Hands as it were in the middle,betwixt eternal and thole tranfitory things^md is not 
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altogether fo excellent as heaven, and yet, becau e of his reafon,more excellent then 
other living creatures; and he hath alfo thefenfitive power: therefore the other 
living creatures, as it weredegeneratingfrom man, are indued onely with the two 
powers that remain, the fenfitive and vegetative powers. Butthe Trees or Plants, 
bccaufe they have neither fenfe nor reafon, but do onely grow are laid to live on¬ 
ly in this refpeft, that they have this vegetative foul. This the fame Poet doth ex- 
preffe a little after. Seeing then the Spirit cometh from God, and from the Spirit 
comcth the foul, and the foul doth animate and quicken all other things m their or¬ 
der, that Plants and bruit bealfs do agree in vegetation or growing, bruit bcaits 
with Man in fenfe, and Man with the Divine creatures in undemanding, fo that the 
fupericr power cometh down even from the very firfi caufeto thefe inferiours, de * 
rivino her force into them, like as it were a cord platted together, and Breeched 
alon^from heaven to earth, in fuch fort as if either end of this cord be touched, it 
will wag the whole; therefore we may rightly call this knitting together of things, 
a chain,'"or link and rings, for it agrees fitly with the rings of TUto, and with Ho - 
mers golden chain, which he being the firfi author of ail divine invention?, hath 
fianiffedtothe wife under the fhadow of a fable, wherein he feigneth, that all the 
*ods and goddeffes have made a golden chain, which they hanged above in heaven, 
and it reacheth down to the very earth. But the truth of Chrifiiamty holder^ that 
the Souls do not proceed from the Spirit, but even immediately from Godhimfelf. 
Thefe things a Magician being well acquainted withal, doth match heaven and earth 
together,as the Husband-man plants Eimes by his Vines; or to fpeak more plainly, 
.he & mariies and couples together thefe inferiour things by their wonderful gifts and 
power?, which they have received from their iuperiours ; and by this means he, be¬ 
ing as it were the fervant of Nature, doth bewray her bidden lecrets, and bring 
them to lioht, fo far as he hath found them true by his own daily experience, that lo 
all men may love, and praii'e, and honour the Almighty power of God, who hath 
thus wonderfully framed and difpofed all things. 


know and find out tbs vsrtttes of 


Chap. VII. 

Of Sympathy and Antipathy • and that by them we may 
things. 

B Y reafon of the hidden and fecret properties of things, there is in all kinds of 
creatures a certain companion, as I may call it, which the Greeks call Sympathy 
and Antipathyjbut we term it more familiarly,their confent,and their difagreement. 
For fome things are joyned together as it were in a mutual league, and feme other 
things are at variance and difeord among thcmfclves ; or they have fomeching m 
them which is a terror and deflru&ion to each other, whereof there can be rendred 
no probable reafon: neither will any wife man leek after any other eaule hereot 
but only this, That it is the pleaiure of Nature to fee it fhould be fo, that (he would 
have nothing to be without his like, and that amongft all the fecrets of Nature, 
there is nothing but hath fome hidden and fpecial property ; and moreover, that by 
this their Content and Difagreement, we might gather many helps for the ufes and 
ncccflitics of men ; for when once, we find one thing at variance with another, pre- 
fcntly we may conje&ure, and in trial fo it will prove, that ope of them may be 
ufed as a fit remedy againft the harms of the other: and lurely many things which 
former a^es have by this means found cur, they have commended to their pola¬ 
rity, as by their writings may appear. There is deadly hatred, and open enmity 
betwixt Coleworts and the Vine* for whereas the Vine windes it fclf with her ten- 
drels about every thing el(e, (he fhuns Coleworts only : if once (he come neer 
them, (he turns herfelf another way, as if {he were told that her enemy were at 
hand: and when Coleworts is feething, if you put never lo little wine unto it, it 
will neither boil nor keep the colour. By theexamp’e of which experiment, 
drocides found out a remedy againft wine, namely, that Coleworts are good agamlt 



for chi> was their refolnrion, that to certain hours and let times, there were an- 
iwerable certain afpeftsof ioperiour powers, whereby ail things were effected 
Ptolemy was of the fame minde, who reduced the heavenly iriluences to a ‘certain 
order, and thereby did prognosticate many things: and heihought the matter fo 
clear, that it need not mijch proof: and moreover, that the increale and decrease 
of ail plants, and all living creatures, moreorlefle, did proceed from the power 
and ftroke of tbeftars. Anftot’s , finding that the higheft motion was the caule 
and beginning of all things, (for if that fhouid ceale, thefemuft needs prefemly.de- 
cay) faith,that it was nectil iry for this world tobc.placed very neer and cloletvio the 
iuperiour motions, that allpower might be thence derived ; and hefaw thataihihis 
force of inferiour things was cauied trom the Sun, as he himfelf fitly (hews; The 
winding courfc of the Sun, laith he, in the oblique circle of. the Zodiak, caufeth 
the generation and corruption of alltranfitory things ; and by his going to and froj 
diftingu'fhsth times and feaions. ‘Plato faith, that the circular motions of the.hea- 
vensare thecaules offruitfulncffe and barrennefle. The Sun is the Governour of 
time, and the rule of life. Hence jamblichm following rhe dofhinc of the 
tians , faith,that every good thing cometh certainly from the power of the Sun •, and 
if we receive any good from any thing elfe, yet the Sun mull perfe£f and finifh ir. 

calls the Sun, the Fountain of heavenly light* Orphctu calls ic the lighc 
of life* ‘Plato calls ic a heavenly Fire, an everliving Creature, a liar that hath aSoul, 
the greateft and the daily ftar: and the natural Philofophers call it the very hearc of 
heaven. And (hews, that in antient times the Sun was honoured in (lead of 

God. Neither yet is the Moon kffe powerful, but what with her own force, and 
what with the force of the un which (he borrows, fhe works much,byreafon of her 
neernefle to thefe inferiours. Albvtma\at faid, That all things had their vertue from 
the Sun and the Moon : and Hermes the learned laid, that the Sun and the Moon arc 
the life of all things living. The Moon is nigheft to the Earth of all Planets; (he 
rules moift bodies,and (lie hath fuch affinity with thefe inferiours,that as wcll things 
that have fouls, as they that have none, do feel in themfelves her waxing, and her 
waining. The Seas and Flouds, Rivers and Springs, do rife and fall, do runfome- 
times (wifter,forpetimes (lower , as fhe rules them. Thefurgesof the Sea are toft 
to and fro, by continual fuccefhon; no other caufe whereof the Ancients could find 
but the Moon only : neither is there any other apparent reafon of the ebbing 
and flowing thereof. Living creatures are much at her beck, and receive from her 
great ercreafe: for when fhe is at the full, as Lucilius faith, fhe feeds Oyfters,Crabs, 
Shelfiftvapd fuch like, which her warm light doth temper kindly in the night fea- 
fon; but when (he is but the half or the quarter light, then (he withdraws her nou- 
riftiment, and they wafte.Tn like manner, Cucumbers,Gourds, Pompons, and fuch 
like, as have (lore of wateriih juice, feel the ftate of the Moon : for they wax as (he 
doth; and when (he waineth,they wade, as Athenatu writes. Likewiie the very 
ftemsof plants do follow the ftate of the heavens; witnefle the Husband-man, 
who finds it by experience in his grafting: and skilful Husbandmen have found the 
courfe and feafon of the year, and the nrnethly race of the Moon fo neceflary for 
plants, that they have fuppofed this knowledge to be one chief part of Husbandry. 
So alfo, when the Moon pafteth through tbofe fignsof the Zodiak which aremoft 
peculiar to the earth, if yon then plant trees, they will beftrongly rooted in the 
earth: if you plant them when (he pafleth through thefigns of the Air, then the 
tree fo planted, will be plentiful in branches and leaves, and encreafeth more up¬ 
ward then downward. But of all other, the moll pregnant (ign hereof is found in 
the Pome-granate ; which will bring forth fruit juft fo many years, as many daies 
as the Moon is old when you plant ir. And it is a report alfo, that Garlick, ific 
be fet when the Moon is beneath the earth, and be alio plucked up at fuch a time, 
it will lofe its ftrong favour.AU cut and lopped Woods,asTimber and Fewel,are full 
of much moifture at the new of the Moon, and by reafon of that moifture, they wax 
foft, and (o the worm eats them, and they wither away. And therefore Vemoeritm 
counfelletb, apd Hurtivim is alfo of the fame minde, to cut or lop trees in 
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the wainingof the Moon, that being cut in feafon, they may laft long without rot- 
tennefle. And that which is more, as her age varies, fo her effc&s vary according 
to her age; for in her firft quarter, (he maketh hot and moil*, but efpecially moift $ 
from thence all moift things grow and receive their humidity in that time: from that 
time to the full of the Moon, (he gives heat and moiliur c equally, as may be feen in 
Trees and Minerals: from that time to the half Moon decaying, (he is hot and moift, 
but efpecially hot, becaufe fheis fuller of light; thence the fifties at that time com¬ 
monly are wont to (wim in the top of the water ; and that the Moon is in this age 
warm , appears by this, that it doth extend and enlarge moift bodies ; and thereby 
the moirture encreafing,it caufeth rottennefle, and maketh them wither and wide a- 
way. But in her laft quarter, when ftie lofeth all her light, then fhe is meetly hot • 
and the wifes of £kdldc* hold that this ftate of heaven is beft of all other. So they 
report that there is a Moon-herb, having round twirled leaves of a blewifh colour, 
which is well acquainted with the age of the Moon ; for when the Moon waxeth, 
this herb every day of her age brings forth a leaf ; and when (he waineih, the fame 
herb lofeth for every day a leaf. Thefe variable effe&s of the Moon, we may fee 
more at large, and more ulually in tame creatures and in plants, where we have dai¬ 
ly fight and experience thereof. The Pifmire, that little creature, hath a fenfe of the 
change of the Planets: for (he worketh by night about the full of the Moon, but 
(he refteth all the fpace betwixt the old and the new Moon. The inwards of mice 
anfwer the Moons proportion ; for they encreafewith her, and with her they alfo 
(hrinkaway. If we cut our hair, or pair our nailes before the new Moon, they 
will grow again but (lowly ; if at or about the new Moon, they will grow again 
quickly. The eyes of Cats are alfo acquainted with the alterations of the Moon, lb 
that they are fometimes broader as the light is lefle, and narrower when the light 
of the Moon is greater. The Beetle marketh the ages and feafons of the Planets: 
for he gathering dung out of the mixen,® rounds it up together, and covereth 
it with earth for eight and twenty daies, hiding it fo long as the Moon goeth about 
the Zodiak; and when the new Moon cometh, he openeth that round ball of dirt, 
and thence yields a young Beetle. Onions alone, of all other herbs, (which is moil 
wonderful) feels the changeable ftate of the Planets, but quite contrary to their 
change frameth it fclf; for when the Moon waineth, the Onions encreafe; and 
when (he waxeth, they decay; for which caul’e the Priefts of Egypt would not cat 
Onions, as Plutarl^ writes in his fourth Commentary upon Hefiode. Thatkinde of 
fpurge which is called Heliofcopium, becaufe it follows the Sun, difpofeth of her 
leaves as the Sun rules them • for when the Sun rifeth, (he openeth them, as being 
defirous that the morning fhould fee them rife; and fhuttech them when the Sun 
fetttth, as defiring to have hec flower covered and concealed from the night. So 
many other herbs follow the Sun, as the herb Turn (ole: for when the Sun rifeth, 
(he holds down her head all day long, that the Son may never fo much as writhe any 
of her (there is fuch love as it were betwixt them) and (he ftoops ftill the fame way 
which the Sun goeth: fo do the flowers of Succory and of Mallows. Likewife the 
pulfe called Lupines, ftill looks after the Sun, that it may not writhe hisftalk; and 
this watheth the Suns motion fo duly, that like a Dial it (hews the Husband-man 
the time of the day , though it be never fo cloudy ; and they know thereby the 
juft time when the Sun fetteth : and Tloeophrtftus faith, that the flower of the herb 
Lotum, is not onely open and (hut, but alfo fometimes hides, and fometimes (hews 
her ftalk from Sun-fet to midnight; and this, faith he, is done about the River £h - 
phrates. So the Olive-tree, the Sallow, the Linden-tree, the Elm, the white Po- 
ple-tree, they declare the times of the Suns (landing, when it turns back again from 
the Poles; for then they hide their leaves, and (hew only their hoar-white backs. 
In like manner winter-Creflcs or Irium, and Penyrial, though they begin to wither 
being gathered, yet if you hang them upon a ftick about the time of the Solftice, 
they will for that time flourifh. The ftone Selenites, (as much as to fay, the Moon¬ 
beam) called by others Aphrofelinon, contains in it the Image of the Moon,J and 
(hews the waxing and warning of it every day in the fame Image. Another ftone 

there 
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,i,-re is th« hath in it a little cloud that turns about like the Sun.fomcimes hiding,* 
foStSSflShStfclf. The BeaftCynocephalusrejoiceth at the riling of the 
Moon, for then he Hands up, lifting his fore-feet toward heaven,and wears a Roy- 
“enficn upon his head ; and he hath 1'uch a Sympathy with the Moon,that when foe 

meets with the Sun (as betwixt the old and new Moon) lo that (he gives no light, 

the male, or He-Cynocephalus,never looks up, nor eats anything, as bevvailing the 
Ioffe of the Moon ; and the female, as male-content as He, all that while piffeth 
blood • for which caufes, thefe bells are nourilhed and kept in hallowed places,that 
by them the time of the Moones meeting with the Sun may be certainly known, as 
(Lt writes in his Hieroglyphic^. The liar raurus,ac his riling cauleth ra.n.Dogs 
are well acquainted with the rifing of the Camcuiar liar ; for , t that tune they are 
commonly mad; and lore vipers and ferpents; nay, then the very (landing pools 
are moved, and wines workas they lye in the Cellat,and other great and ftrangeef- 
feL are wrought npon earth : when this liar rileth, Bafil-gentle waseth whitenfo, 
and Coriander waxeth dry, as TheojhrafiwviK^. The riling of this liar was 
wont to be diligently obletved every year; for thereby they would prognofticate, 
whether the year following would be wholelome or contagious, ^ Herad.des Pon- 
ttctu faith : for if it did rile dark and gloomy, it was a fign that the Air would be 
h-ck and foggy, which would canfe a pellilence : but if it were dear and ightfome, 
it was a flan that the Air would be thin and well purged, and confequently health- 
fnl. In ancient timesthey much feared this Star, fo that they ordained a dog to be 
offered in facrifice to it, as CoUtmiU laitb, that this liar is pacified with the blood 
and entrails ofa fucking whelp; and Ovid l.kewife f«th, that a dog bred on the 
earth, is facrificed tothe Dog-ltar in Heaven. The Beall or wilde Goat, which 
in elm is called Oryx , hath a fenfepr feeling of this Star before it rifeth, for then 
he looks upon the Sun-beams, and m them doth honour the Canicular liar. Hip¬ 
pocrates hhh, it is not good either to purge or let blood, betore or after this ftar 
rifeth- and thews that many very neceffary operations of this Star mull be 
obferved in Critical dayes; and likeyvife in fowing and planting. Moreover, the 
oreater liars and conllellations mull be known, and at what rime they go out of the 
fi e ns, whereby are caufed many waierifo and fiery impreffions in the Air. And 
wholoever is rightly feen in all thefe things, he Will alcnbe all thefe mfenours to 
the liars as their canfes; whereas if a man be ignorant hereof, he lofeth thegrea- 
teft part of theknowledge of fecret operations and works of nature. But of this 
argument, we have fpoken in our writings of the knowledge of Plants* 


Chap. IX. 

How to attratt and draw forth the vermes of fupertottr Bodies * 

have (hewed before, the operations of celeftial bodies into thefe inferiours, 
as alfo the Antipathy and Sympathy of things: now will we (hew, by the 
affinity of Nature, whereby all things arc linked together as it were in one com¬ 
mon bond, how to draw forth and to fetch out the vertues and forces of fuperior 
bodies. The Platonicks termed Magick to be the attraaion or fetching out of one 
thing from another, by a certain affinity of Nature. For the parts of this huge 
world, like the limbs and members of one living creature, do all depend upon one 
Author, and are knit together by the bond of one Nature: therefore as in us,the 
brain, the lights, the heart, the liver, and other parts of us do receive and draw 
mutual benefit from each other, lo that when one part fuffers, the reft alio tatter 
with it; even fo the parts and members of this huge creature the World, I mean 
all the bodies that are in it,do in good neighbour-hood as it were,lend and borrow 
each others Nature; for by reafon that they are linked in one common bond, there¬ 
fore they have love in common ; and by force of this common love, there is amongft 
them a common attra&ion, or tilling of one of them to the other. And this in¬ 
deed is Magick. The concavity or hollowneffe of the Sphere of the Moon, draws 
up fire to it, becaufe of ihe affinity of their Natures $ and the Sphere of the hre 
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likewife draws up Air ; and the centre of the world draws the earth downward, 
and the natural place of the waters draws the waters to it. Hence it is that the 
Load-ftone draws iron to it* Amber draws chaff or light draws, Brimftone draws 
fire, the Sun draws after it many flowers and leaves, and the Moon draws after it 
the waters. Plotintu and Synejius lay , Great is nature everywhere ; the layeth 
certain baits whereby to catch certain things in all places: as (he draws down hea¬ 
vy things by the centre of the earth, as by a bait • lo (lie draws light things upward 
by the concavity of the Moon ; by heat, leaves; by mniflure, roots• by one bait or 
another, all things. By which kind of atrra-ftion, the Indian Wifards hold that 
the whole world is knit and bound within it felf: for (fay they) the World is a li¬ 
ving creature, everywhere both male and female, and the parts of it do couple to¬ 
gether, within and between themfelves, by rcafon of their mutual love; and fo 
they hold and Band together, every member of it being linked to each other by a 
common bond ; which the Spirit of the World, whereof we fpake before, hath incli¬ 
ned them unto. For this caufe Orpheus calleth Jupiter, and the Nature of the 
World, man and wife; bccaule the World is fodefirous to marry and couple her 
parts together. The very order of the Signs declaretb, chat the World is every¬ 
where male and female • for the former is the male , the latter is the female: fo 
alfo Trees and Herbs have both fexes, as well as living creatures s lo the fire is to 
the Air, and the water to the Earth, as a male to the female : fo that it is no mar¬ 
vel, that the parts of the World delire fo much to be matcht together. The Pla¬ 
nets are partly male,and partly female; and Mercury is of both lexes it felf. Thefe 
things the Husband-man perceiving, prepares hi, field and his feed, for heavenly 
influences to work upon ; the Phyfitian iiktwifeobferves the fame, *nd works ac¬ 
cordingly, for the prefervarion both of our bodies, and of univerfal Nature. So 
the Pbilofopher who is skilful in the Stars(for fuch is properly a Magician)works by 
certain baits, as it were, fitly matching earthly and heavenly things together, and 
platting them as skilfully one within another, asacunning Husband-man planteth 
an oldgraff: inroa young flock: nay, he layeth earthly things under heavenly 
things, and infenours fo fitly for their fuperiours everywhere to work upon, as if 
a man (hould lay iron before the Load-ftone to be drawn to it, or Chriflai before 
the Sun to be enlightened by it, or an Egge under a Hen to hatch it. Furthermore, as 
fomc can fo cheriih egges,that even without the help of living creatures, they will 
make them live; yea and oftentimes they will prepare fuch matter, fo cunnin°ly 9 
that even without egges,or any apparent feeds, they will bring forth living creatures, 
(as they will bring forth Bees, of an Ox ; and a Scorpion, of Bafil ; ) woikino toge¬ 
ther by the helpof univerial Nature upon the vantage of fit matter, and afeafon- 
able or convenient time: even fo the Magician, when once he knows which and 
what kinds pf matters Nature hath partly framed, ard partly Art hath perfeaed, 
and gathered together, fuch as are fit to receive influence from above t thefe matters 
efpecially doth he prepare and compound together,at fuch a time as fuch an influence 
raigneth ; and by this means doth gain tohimielf the vertues and forces of heaven¬ 
ly bodies: for wherefoever there is any matter fo direaiy laid before iuperiour bo¬ 
dies,as a looking-glafle before ones face,or as a wall right before ones voice-fo doth 
“ff 1 *?' y j r the work fuperiours,the moft mighty Agent,and the admi¬ 

rable life and power of all things (hewing it felf therein. Plotinus in his Book of 
Sacrifice and Magick, faith,That the Philofophers confidcring this affinity and bond 
of Nature, wherewith all natural things are linked each ro other, did thence frame 
the Art of Mag,ck, and acknowledged both that the fuperiours might be feen in 
the e infenours, and the'e inferiors in their fuperiours . earthly things in heavenly 
though not properly, but in their caufes, and after a heavenly fort; likewife heaven¬ 
ly things in earthly, but yet after an earthly fort. For whence (hould we fuppofe it 
to be, that the plants called Sun-followers, (hould ft ill follow the uns motion > and 
likewife the Moon-followers, the Moons mot ion ? Wherefore furely even in earth 
we may behold both the Sun and the Moon ; but yet by rea'cn cf their quality up¬ 
on earth; and to in heaven we may behold all plants,and ftones,and living creatures, 
but yet as following the heavenly natures: which things the Amients perceiving 

did 
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alfo be well acquainted with 5 that knowing fundry ways whereby to work, he may 
make choice of the fitted, and fuch as may bed ferve his prefent life and need; for 
this is our task, to teach the way and method of fearching out,and applying of fe- 
crecies; which done, no further thing can be required of us. Therefore to our pur- 
pofe. Albert™ faith, That there were once two twins, one of them would open 
doors and gates if he did but touch them with his fide $ and the other would'(hue 
them as fad when they were open. Some cannot away to look upon a Cat,a Moufc, 
and fuch like, but prdently they fwoon. So, many have the gift from heaven to heal 
thcKings-evil, and divers other fores: and that wtiich hath troubled much, many 
Surgeons, and they could not heal it, hath at length been healed only with fpiccle* 
Again, we mud well confider, what kinds of qualities are incident to what kinds of 
partiesi as, commonly queans are impudent, ruffians are luxurious,theeves are fear¬ 
ful ; and fuch like paffions, as Wricers everywhere mention. Moreover, fome natural 
things have not only fuch properties in themfelves, but they are apt alfo to commu¬ 
nicate them unto others. A Harlot is not only impudent in her felf, but fhe alfo 
naturally infers therewith, all that fhe touches and carries about her; fo that if a 
man do often behold himfelf in her glade, or put on her garments, it will make him 
impudent and lecherous as (he is. The Load-done doth not only draw to it felf 
that iron which it touches, but alfo all iron things neer it 5 the fame ring which the 
Load-done draws to it felf, will draw many rings if they be neer, fo that it will 
be like a chain; the vertuc of the Load-done palling out of one ring into another. 
And the like may be obferved in ocher things. We mud note alfo, that the vertues 
of fome things are feated in their whole fubftance 5 of other things, in fome of their 
parts. The Sea-Lamprey dayeth a Ship, not principally with any one part, but 
with her whole body. And there be many like examples. On the other fide, ma¬ 
ny things work by fome of their parts; as the Cockatrice and the Bafilisk, by their 
eyes; likewife Pifmires fhun the wings of a Rere-moufe, but her head and heart they 
do not fhun ; fo they fhun the heart of an Houpe, but neicher the head, nor yet the 
wings. The like may be obferved in other things. 


Chap. XIV. 

Of thofe properties and vertues which things have while they live ; and of fuch as remain 
in things after death . 

mud confider that almod all thofe vertues which are found to be excellent 
in things while they arc alive, do quite perilh in death, and feldom are of 
any force afterward. If the wolf efpy us, his eyes make us dumb ; the eyes of 
the Cockatrice and Bafilisk will kill us forth-right; the Sea-lamprey daies the courfe 
of a Ship; the Struthio-camclus can digeft iron : but none of all the thefe bein® 
dead,worketh ought;for when they perilh,their vertues alfo perilh with them. Thcr- 
fore ic is a wife rule in natural Magick, that if a man will work any thing by living 
cr «tures, or by any of their parts or properties, he mud take the benefit of them 
while they be alive ; for if they die, their vertuc dies alfo. For the foul, faith Al - 
ertus, is a chief help, and ftrikes a great droke in thofe qualities which are in living 
creaturesjfo that they being alive, are endued with many operative vertues , which 
iheir death, (efpecially if it be natural, that their humours are quite waded) takes 
rom them,as Phyfitians do much obferve. Draw out a frogs tongue,take away from 
e Kay or Fork-fifh his dart,thc eyes or dones out of any creatures header any fuch 
operative thing,not after they are dead,but while they are yet alive,and throw them 
into the water again, that if it be poflible they may live dill,led their venue fbould 
decay, but rather that by their living they might quicken thofe their natural 
properties, and fo you may work better thereby. And thus we mud do in all 
mgs elfe, which I fpare to fpeak of any further. Sometimes yet the proper¬ 
ties ©t things are operative, yea, and that more forcibly, after death. The 
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Wolf is hurtful and odious to (heep afrer he is dead : for if you cover a drum with 
, wolfs skin, the found of it will make fheep afraid, when moh other creatures wi.l 
not be afraid; nay, (heep will make a heavy noife, whereas it concrariwile caufeth 

fuch clamorous creatures as hear it, to hold their peace : fo if you cover it with a 

bears skin, the found thereof will make horles run away: and if you make harp- 
ftrin°s of all their guts feverally, and put them together upon the inllrumeni, they 
wiliaiw ayes jar, and never make any confer*. ThebeadHyama, and the Panther, 
arenaturallyat variance; hence the skin of a dead .Hyaena makes the Panther run a- 
wav; nay, if you hang their feverall skins one againft the other, the Panthers skin 
will lofe the hairs.So a Lions skin wafteth and eateth out the skins of other beaifs ; 
and fo doth the wolfed skin eat up the Lambs skin. Likewhe, thefeathers of other 

fowles, being put amongEagles feathers, do rot and conlume of ihenalelves. The 

bead Florus, fit may be the Afs) and the bird vEgithus areat fuckrmortal enmity, 
that when they ate dead, theirblood cannot be mingled together.The ligeonloves 
the Kaftrel fo well* th^tr(he loves the Dove-houfe much the better, where a pead 
Kadrel is. In like manner, herbs, and other fimples, retain many operative qualities,; 
even after they are dried op. Thefe things mud be well confidered by a Magician* 
leftperadvemute he be deceived in their working. 

Chap.XV. 

That all SimpUs are to be gotten and "fed in- (heir certain jeafins, \ 

lEeins all inferiours, efpecially plants, receive their vertue from the heavens, 
^therefore we mud have a fpecial care to take them in their due leafons: for as ; 
heaven varies the condicmions of theye»r, fo doth it vary plants, they being much 
nourifhed by the temperature of the Air ; and the time of the year, as Theophrajhu 
faith.is all in all from thtm.Whence that proverb was juttly fetchc,That it is thqyear, 
and not the field, which brings forth fruit. Which may be underdoodtwo wayss 
either as the vulgar fort mean, or after a more peculiar manner. Concerning the 
vulgar underftanding thereof, Diofcorides (hews,that we mud have a fpecial care both 
to plant, and to gather all things in their right feafons ; for they are operative onely, 
as their feafon is obferved, but otherwile of no force. The time of gathering, mud 
be a calm andfair time. If we gather them either too foon or too late, they loole 
theit bell vertue. Roots mud be plucked up in the fall of the leaf, for then they are 
fulled, both of moidure and vertue; their force hiding it (elf within them when 
their leaves fall, which lalls long in them, being at that feafon gathered. Flowers 
mud be gathered in the Spring, becaule then they have mod vertue : and 
Leaves mud be gathered in the Summer. The like we mud obferve in other things. 
Knc.w alio,that fome thipgs lofe their vertue quickly, others keep it along timei as 
experience and the rules of Phyfick teach us; that fome things may be kept many 
years, others being long kept, are good for nothing. Whence it cometh, that many 
experiments prove falfe,becaufe that which we work by, happily hath loft hisvej- 
tue.beir.g kept too long. But there are certain peculiar times re gather tbctwin 
(which the vulgar fort obferverh not) wherein the heavenly conftcllations bellow 
upon them fome (ingulir vertue, proceeding from the mod excellent nature and 
quality of theflars: in which times, if they be gathered, they are eteeedmcly Ope- 
rative.But there can be no fet and juft time afhgned,by reafon of the divers fituat tons 
of divers places in refpetSof theSun ; for as the Sun-beams come nedtaw further 
off, I'o the earth ftuaifies fooner ot later: yet we Will give fome general obfervations. 
'Roots are to be gathered betwixt the old Moon and the new ; for then tfie mor- 
fture is fallen into the lower parts, and that in the Evening • fprthernheShn-hath 
driven in the moidnre, and by thed'alkit is conveyed down mto the rows. TAfe 
dime ferves well to gather them,when their wrinkles be filled out with moidore.atvd 
they chap becaufe they have fo much juice, as if they were abovrt inbreak mpieces. 
Leaves are then to be gathered, as foon as they have opened tbettffelves out oftbe 
fprfos -and that in the morning about Sun-rifing; for then they are moiltfer then m 
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the evening, the Suns heat, having drunk u their moi ; 3 ureal). day long. Flowers are 
then tabe gathered when they begin to feed, while their juice is in them, and be¬ 
fore they Wax limber. Stalks are then to be gathered, when the fbwer L withered; 
for then eipecfaliy are they profitable. And feeds mud be then gather d, when they 
are fo ripe that they are ready to fall. There are lbme more peculiar obfervafiens. 
Hot and {lender herbs fhould be gathered when Mars and the Sun are Lord of the 
celefiial houfes ; moift herbs, when the Moon is Lord j but you mud take heed that 
you gather them nor in the falling houfes thereof. Thefe things well obferved in ga¬ 
thering plants, will make them very profitable for Phyfical ufes. 

Chap. XVI. 

7hat the Countries and places where Simples grow, are chiefly to he confldered, 

M Any are deceived in plants, and metals, and fuchlike, becaufe they ufe them 
that come next hand, never heeding the fituation of the place where they 
grow. But be that will work foundly , mud well confider, both theafpeft of the 
heavens, and the proper nature and fituation of the place j for the place works di- 
verfly inthe plants, according to his own divers temperatures; and Ibmetimes cau- 
fech fuch an alteration inthe vertues of them, that many, notoneiy young Ma¬ 
gicians, but good Phyfitians and Philofophers too, have been deceived in fearching 
them out. T/rffa makes mention hereof: God (faith he) hath furniihed the places of 
the earth with divers vertues,that they might have divers operations into plants and 
other things according to their kind. And fo Porphyry faith, that the place is a prin¬ 
ciple of a generation, as a father is. Theophraflus would have Hemlock gathered and 
fetch’d from Safa, becaufe Ihrafla* was of opinion, that there it might fafely be ta¬ 
ken, and in other very cold places: for whereas in Athens the juice of it is poifon, 
odious amongd the Athenians, becaufe it is given to kill men in common executi¬ 
ons 5 and Socrates there taking it, died prefently; yet here it is taken without dan¬ 
ger, and beafts feed upon it. The herb called Bears-foot, that which grows on the 
Hill Oeta and Parnaflus, is very excellent; but elfcwhere, of fmall force: there¬ 
fore Hippocrates , when he would cure Vemocntus^ hecaufed ic to be fetch’d from 
the Hills. And in Achaia, efpeciaily about Cabynia, there is a kind of Vine, as 
Wheophraftta faith, the wine whereof caufeth untimely births ; and if the dogs eat 
the grapes, they will bring forth abortives: and yet in thetafte, neither the wine, 
cor the grape, differ from other wines and grapes. He faith alfo, that thofe Phyfi- 
call drugs which grow in Euboea, neer unto j£ge, are good ; but neer to Telethri- 
um, which is a fhadowed and waterifh place, they are much worfe and drier. In 
Pcrfia there grows a deadly tree, whole apples are poifon, and prefent death ; there¬ 
fore there it is ufed for a puniftiment: but being brought over to the Kings into E- 
gypt, they become wholeiome apples to eat, and iofe their harmfulnefle, as Columel - 
writes. faith, That the drugs which grow in fteep places, cold and 

dry, and open to the winde, aremoft forcible* but they that grow in dark, and 
warerifh, and calm places, are leffe operative. Wherefore if we find any difference 
in fuch things, by reafon of the places where they grow, that they have not their 
right force, we muft feek them out there where the place gives them their due 
vertue. 


Chap. XVII. 

Certain properties of Vlaces and Fountains , which are commodious for this work* e 

TXlfference of places, works much in the different effe&s of things. For the 
JL/place of the waters, and alfo of the earth, hath many miraculous vertues,which 
a Magician muft needs be well acquainted with: for oft-times we fee, that fome 
things are ft rangely operative, oneiy by reafon of the fituation of the place, the dif- 
pofitionof the Air,and the force ef the Sun, asitccmeth nearer or further off. If 
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one ground did not differ from another, then we fhould have odoriferous reeds* 
turtles, grafle,frankincenfe, peper, and myrrh, not only in Syria and Arabia, but 
in all other Countries alfo. Likewife many properties are derived out of Waters 
and Fountains ; which otherwife could not be made, but that the waterifh humor 
in the earth, conveys his feent and luch like properties, into the root of that which 
there groweth, and lb nourifheth up that matter which Springs out, and caufeth 
fuch fruit as favours of the place, accordingto his own kind. Zama is a City in A- 
frica, and Ifmuc is a Town twenty miles from it: and whereas all Africk behdes, is 
a great breeder of hearts, efpecially of ferpems, about that Town there breed 
none at all; nay, if any be brought thither, it dies: and the earth of that place al¬ 
fo killeth hearts, whitherfoever it is carried. In the great Tarquine Lake of Italy, 
arefeenTrees, fomeround, fometriangle, as the wind moves them; but none 
four-fquire. In the Country beyond the River Po , that pare which is called Mon- 
fterax, there is a kind of Corn called Siligo, which being thrice Town, makesgood 
bread-corn. Neer to Harpafum a Town of Afia, there is a huge Rock, which if you 
touch with one finger, will move; if with your whole body, it will not move. 
There arefome places of the earth that arc full of great fires, as /Etna in Sicily, the 
Hill Chimera inPhafelis • the fire whereof Ctefias writes,will be kindled with wa¬ 
ter, and quencht with earth. And in the Country of Megalopolis, and the fields 
about Arcia, a coal falling on the earth, fets it on fire. So in Lycia, the Hills Ephe- 
ili being touched with a Torch, flame out, iniomuch that the ftones and fands there 
do burn in the waters; wherein if a man make a gutter w irh a ftafr, he fhali iee Ri* 
vers of fire run therein. The like things are reported of waters. For leeing they 
pafTe under the earth, through veins of allum , pitch, brimftone, and luch like y 
hence it is that they are fomeiimes hurtful, and fometimes wholfeme for the body. 
There are alfo many kinds of water, and they have divers properties. The River 
Himera in Sicily, is divided into two pans: that which runs againft iEtna, is very 
fweet, that which runneth through the fak vein,is very fait. In Cappadocia, betwixt 
the Cities Mazaca v andTuava, there is a Lake, whereinto if you puc reeds or timber, 
they become rtones by little and little, and are not changed from ftones again, nei¬ 
ther can anything in that water be ever changed. In Hierapolis, beyond the River 
Maeander, there is a water that becomes gravel, fo that they which make vvater- 
courfes, raife up whole banks thereof. The Rivers Cephifes and Melas in Bxotia, 
if cattel drink of them, as they do continually to make them conceive, though the 
dams be white, yet their young (hall be ruflet, or dun, or coal-black. So the (beep 
that drink of the RiverPencus in Theflaly, and Aftax in Pontu*, are thereby made 
black. Some kinds of waters alfo are deadly, which from the poii'onou.; juice of 
the earth become poifonous; as the Well of Terracina called Neptunius, which kills 
as many as drink of it; and therefore in old times it was Hope up. And the Lake 
Cychros in Thracia, kills all that drink of it,and all that wafti themfelves with it. In 
Nonacris, a Country of Arcady, there flow very cold waters out of a rtone, which 
are called the water of Styx, which break to pieces all vertels of filver and braffe ; 
and nothing can hold them but a Mules hoof, wherein it was brought from Ant't pa* 
ter y into the Country where Alexander was, and there his Son Jolla killed the King 
with it. In the Country about Flafcon,the way to Campania, in the field Cornetum, 
there is a Lake with a Well in it, wherein feem to lie the bones of Snakes, Lyfards, 
and other Serpents; but when you would take them out, there is no fuch thing. So 
there are fome (harp and fowre veins of water, as Lyncefto, and Theano io Italy; 
which I fought out very diligently, and found it by the way to Rome, a mile from 
Theano ; and it is exceeding good againft the Stone. There is a Well in Paphlago- 
nia, whofoever drinks of it, is prefently drunken. In Chios is a Well, that makes 
all that drink of it, fottifh and fenfkfle. In Sufa is a Well, whofo drinks of it, lo # 
feth his teeth. The water of Nilas is fo fertile, that it makes the clods of earth fo 
become living creatures.In ^Ethiopia is a Well,which is fo cold at noon,that you can¬ 
not drink it; and fo hot at midnight, that you cannot touch it. There are many other 
like Wells, which Ovid fpeaks of: Ammons Well is cold all day, and warm both 
morning and evening: che waters of Athairas, fet wood on fire, arthc TtnalloF the 

Moon: 
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Moon: there is a Well where the Cicones inhabit, thatturneth into ftones all that 
roucheth it, or drinks of ic; Crathis and Sybarismake hair fhew like Amber and 
Gold ; the water of Salmax, and the ./Ethiopian Lakes, make them mad or in a 
trance that drink of it; he that drinks of the Well Clitorius, never cares for wine 
after; the RiverLynceltius makes men drunken 5 the Lake Pheneus in Arcady, is 
hurtful if you drink it by night; if by day, it is wholefome. Other properties there 
are alio of places and fountains, which he that would know, may learn out of Theo - 
phraftw, Pofidonius , Hegefi*.s> Herodotus , Ariftides , CMeirodorus , and the 

like, who have very diligently lought our, and regiflred the properties of places i 
and out of them , Pliny y Solmus , and fuch Writers have gathered their books. 


Chap. XVIII. 

That Compounds worhjnore forcibly • and how to compound and mix thofe Simples which 
we would ufe in our mixtures , 


N Ow we will (hew how to mix and compound many Simples together, that the 
mixture may caufc them to be more operative. Proclus in his book of Sacri¬ 
fice and Magick, faith, That the ancient Priefts were wont to mix many things toge¬ 
ther, becaufe they faw that divers Simples had fome property of a God in them, but 
none of them by ic felf futficient to refemble him.Wherfore they did attra& the hea¬ 
venly influences by compounding many things into one, whereby it might refemble 
that One which is above many. They made images of fundry matters, and many o- 
dors compounded artificially into one, fo to exprefle the eflence of a God, who 
hath in himlelf very many powers. This I thought good to alleadge, that we may 
know the Ancients were wont to ufe mixtures, that a compound might be the more 
operative. And I mv felf have often compounded a prefervative againft poifon, of 
Dragon-herbs, the Dragon-fifh, Vipers, and tbeflone Ophites; being led therein 
by thelikenefleof things. The herb Dragon-wort, both the greater and fmaller, 
have a ftalk full of fundry-coloured fpecksrif any man eat their root,or rub his hands 
with their leaves, the Viper cannot hurt him. The Dragon-fiih being cut and open¬ 
ed, and laid to the place which he hath flung, is a prefent remedy againfl his fling, 
as ts£tim writes. The Viper ic felf, if you flay her, and ftrip off her skin, cut off her 
bead and tail, caft away ail her intrails,boil her like an Ecle, and give her to one that 
(he hath bitten, to eat, it will cure him: or if you cut off her head being alive, 
and lay the part next the neck, while it is hot, upon the place which ibe hath bitten, 
it will ftrangely draw out the poyfon. Many fuch compound medicines made of crea¬ 
tures living on the earth, in the water, in the air, together with herbs and ftones, 
you may find moft wittily devifed, in the books of Kirannides and Harprccration.Hut 
now we will fhew the way and manner how to compound Simples, which the Phy- 
fitians alfo do much obferve. Becaufe we would not bring forth one effe& only,but 
fometimes have ufe of two or three, therefore we muft nfe mixtures, that they may 
caufe fundry effe&s. Sometime things will not work forcibly enough, therefore to 
make the aaioneffeaual, we muft take unto us many helps. Again, fdmetime they 
work too ftrongly,and here we mufl have help to abate their force. Oft-times we 
would pra&ice upon fome certain member, as the head, the heart, or the bladder ; 
here we mufl mingle fome things which are direaly operative upon that part, and 
upon none elfe ; whereby it falleth out, that; foittetimes we mufl meddle contraries 
together. But to proceed. When you would do any work, firft confic'er what is the 
chief thing which yout Ample or compound fhould effe& ; then rake the ground or 
foundation of your mixture, that which gives the name to your compound, and let 
there be fo much of it, as may proportionably work your intent; for there is a juft 
and due quantity required for their working: then put in the other ingredients, as 
fauce and feafoning,to help the principal to work more eafiiy and in due time. So we 
mingle fweet things with unfavory, and with bitter, that it may fmell and tafte welt: 
for if we fhould mingle onely unfavoury and bitter receits, they that we give it un¬ 
to would loath it,and their animal fptcits would fo abhor if, that though they took 
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it, yet it could not work in them So we meddle fofc and hard things together, 
that they may go down more pleafantly. Sometimes there is io little in a receit,that 
the heat of the body walks it before it can work ; here then is required a grater 
quantity: for, this doth not hinder the working , but gives the natural heatlcmc- 
what to feed upon, that in the mean fpace the receit may have fit time to work. As 
for example: If we would catch birds by bringing them to flee p, here we mutt take 
the Nut Methella, which is of that force, as to cauie fleep and heaviness o) brain, 
and let this be the ground of our mixtion : then to make it more lively in work¬ 
ing, put thereto the juice of black Poppie, and the dregs or wine: If it be coo 
hard, and we would have it more liquid, that fo it may fill out the pulfe or other 
bakes which we lay for them; put thereto the juice of Mandrakes, and Hemlock, 
and an Oxgall: and that it may not be bitter or unfavoury, put hony, cheefe or 
floure amongft it,that fo it may be fitter to be eaten : and when orce the biids have 
taftedof it, they lie down to fleep on the ground, and cannot flie, but may be ta¬ 
ken with hands. The like muft be obferved in other things. 

Chap. XIX. 

Now to find out the juft weight of a mixture . 

W E muft alfo have a fpeciil care to know the right miniftringof a compound,and 
how to find out the juft proportion of weight therein j for the goodneis of the 
operation of things, confifts chiefly in the due proportion and mealure of them: 
And unlefs the mixtion be every way perfeft, it availeth little in working. Where¬ 
fore the Antients were wont to obferve not only in compounds,but alfo in Simples 
due weight andmeafure ; and their experience hath left it unto us. If then thou 
beftoweft thy pains in this faculty, firft thou muft find out the weight of a Ample 
Medicine, bow much of it would fervefuch a purpofeas thou intendeft ; and to 
that, thou muft proportionally frame thy compound, obferving a due proportion, 
both in the whole and every part thereof. Let tby chief Simple, the ground of thy 
mixture, be half the weight, and the other ingredients altogether muft be the other 
half; but how much of each of thefe other ingredients , that thou muft gather by 
thy own conje&ure: So then,thy whole compound muft be but as much as if it were 
onely a Ample receit; for we do not compound things, to make the receit grea¬ 
ter, either in quantity or in vertue, but only bccaufe it fhould be more ipeedy in 
operation: It muft alfo be confidered, that the weights of mixtures apAmedicines 
muft vary proportionably, as the Countries and Climates vary : forthh alters their 
operation, as we fhewed before. Thou muft therefore work advifedly; and as the 
operation of the Simples altereth, fo theu muft alter their weight, by putting to, 
and taking from , and wittily fitting all things, that they may tffe& that which 
thouwouldeft. This is the reafon, why in our experiments which we have fee 
down hereafter, we have defcribed the parts thereof by their feveral weights: and 
left the divers names of weights fhould hinder thy working , we have ufed thofe 
weights and names which Cornells (felfius ufed before us: for fo it is ficteft for all 
mens fatisfa£lion. 

Chap.XX. 

Now to prepare Simples , 

H Avipg fhewed the way how to compound and find cut the juft wokhr cf cur 
ccmpofition, know remains we teach hew to prepare Simples which is a 
matterchiefly necefliry for this work ; and greateft skill is fecninit. For the rpe- 
rationsof Simples, do not fo much corfift in thcmfelves, as in the prej arirg of 
them; without which preparation, they work little or nothing at all. There be 
many wayes to prepare Simples, to make them fitter for certain ufes. T 1 e ircft u- 
fual wayes are, Steeping, Boiling, Burning, Pcwning. Refclvirgintc afhes, Dril¬ 
ling, Drying, and focb J ike. To macerate orfteep ary thirg, is to crtrthavdto 
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foak it in liquor, that it may be throughly wet both within and without, fo that the 
more iubtii and intonate part o? it may be drained.and fqueezed put, and 
1 he or offer and earthly part be left behind, to receiv^that humdur in the very 
middle which we would have in it. Boiling we then ufe, when we cannot other- 
wife well get out the juice of anything: for by boiling we draw out of thecemre 
into the circumference, when we cannot do it by Keeping ; though thereby the 
{lighter vapours may be refolved. So we ufe to burn, to robe, to pown things, that 
we may take away all their moifture from them ; for by this means, they may the 
more eafily be refolved, and the fooner converted'into liquor, and the better 
mingled with other things to be put to them. So we rofte or broil things when <*- 
therwife we cannot break them, char they might become duty; yet alwayes we 
mub take heed that we do not fo burn them, as they may ,io(e their ftrength v nor fo 
boil things but only as they may be fitter to receive that fubtil humor and quality, 
which we would convey into them. Diftillation of things is ufed, as well to get out 
water that may be of greater ftrength,therby to work more eafily & handfomlyjts alfo 
becaule the (lighter and more fubtile parts of Medicines are fitteft for us, the grof- 
fer parts mub be caft away, as being an hindrance to our purpofe: and^ the like we 
muft conceive of ocher operations. Thefe things I thought fitteft for this work. He 
that would be inftrufted more at large herein, let him look into the books of Phy- 
fitians. But let us now proceed to further matters. 
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Shewing how living Creatures of divers kinds, may 
be mingled and coupled together, that from them, new, 
and yet profitable kinds of living Creatures may 
be generated. 

The Pro e m e. 

TT Avmgwandredbeyondmj bounds, in the confiderationof Caufes and their AO,- 
7f iTo„ l thought fit,o make,he SubjeBof my firfi book,: it w,11 bet,me to [peak 

J, tho l e f°P e rations, which we have often from,fed, that we may not too lone heev off from 

4lZ V ‘l W™ "^owthem. Since that wehave Jaid, 

Natural CUagtcfits the top, and the compleat faculty or Natural Science , in han- 

Choice andN lT l " "a? * TH 1 ° f ***. " High, Noble, 

Cho,ce, and able, that ud,[covered in,he large field of Natural Hifiorr. But that 

»e may perform thts, Ifhall reduce allthofe Secrets into their proper places ■ and that no- 
tfrz° m J r*r aK ^ folio* the order of Science . And llhatt 
tiff Na T‘ W ^themattcal Sciences; and 1 fhattbegm wnh the Na- 

nT l ’’/> ,ha Wfi convenient, that all may artfe from thofe things that are fim- 
PlaZ 4 ^^^otMathematical Sciences. 1 jhatt from Antmafs frfi proceed to 
Plants, andf, by flops to Minerals, and other works of Nature. I fhall briefly defer,be 
Pountains,alfo whence flow Springs; and JjhaB,annex thereto the Reafons, andthe Caufes ■ 
that IfiduftrtoHS men made acquainted with thu, may find out more of themfelves 4nd 

a i Pl T‘ h ° M 4 th ZlJ,,he ’other by 
copulation. 1 fbaUfirfifpea^of finch as are bed without copulation* and xexuof fnch L 

proceed from copulation one with another, that we may produce new living C natures fuch 
aethe former ages never faw. Ifhall begin therefore with PutrefaBion/becaufe that l the 
‘A Produce new Creatures; not oue/y from the variety of Simples , but of mired 
odtes. I thought fit to leave none out, though they be of [mail account, fince there to no¬ 
th,ng ,n Nature, appear it never fofmall, wherein there is notfomething to be admired. 

Chap. I, 

Tk, Jnfcre b ZZ. trtateth of a firange manner of producing.tt* 

Efore we come to fhew that new living Creatures are 
generated of Putrefadhion, it is meet to rehear'e the opini¬ 
ons ofannent Philofopbers concernjne that matter Whereof 
though we have ipoken elfewhere, ‘ in the deferirtion of 
Plants, yet for the Readers eafe, we will here rehcarfe feme 
o\ them, to (hew that not onely impetfea, but peifeS li¬ 
ving Creatures too, are generated of Puirefadion. Pnphy 
of rh*» Pa-.h h.L ,. O’ th °ught that Living creatures were begotten of the be wels 
he Earth foaked m water, and quickned by the heat of the Sun. Of the lame 
lar '('Tod Arch ‘ au f ' he Athenian, Anaxagoras Claxomemus, and Euripides his Sco- 
. leodemm, and after him 7 heophrafhu, thought that they cattle of puiyfied wa¬ 
ter 
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ter mixt with earth; and the colder and fouler the water was, the unfitter it was foe 
their generation. Diodorus , and many other good Philosophers hold, that all living 
Creatures did arife of pntrefaflion. For whereas in the beginning of the world* 
the Heavens, and Earth, and Elements were let led in their natural places, the earth 
being left Slimy andfoft in many places, and then dried and ftricken with the heat 
of the'sun, brought forth certain tumors and twcllings in the Surface and tipper- 
moil parts : in theie tumors were contained and cheriftiedmany putrefaftions and 
rotten clods, covered over with certain Small skinsj this putrifted Puff, being 
moiJiened with dew by night, and the Sun heating ic by day, after a certain leaSon 
became ripe 5 and the skins being broken, thence iffued ail kinds of living Crea¬ 
tures; whereof, they that had quickeft heat, became birds,* the earthy ones be¬ 
came creeping beads;' the waterifli ones became fifties in the Sea; and they 
which were a mean, as it were, betwixt all thefe , became walking-creatures. But 
the heat of the Sup ftill working upon the earth, hindered it from begetting 
and bringing forth any more fuch creatures; but then,the creatures before generated 
coupled together,and brought forth others like themfelves. Avicenna , in that work 
of his which he made of deluges and flouds; holds, that after the great flouds that 
drowned the Earth, there was no mans feed ;but then, man, and all living Crea¬ 
tures elfe, were generated of rotten carcafes, only by the venue of the Sun : and 
therefore he fuppofeth, that the womb, and filch needful places framed by nature, 
for the better faftiioning of the infant, are not needfull to the procreation of man. 
He proves his«flemonby this, that mice, which arife of putrefaftion, do couple 
together, and beget ftore of young . yea, and ferpents are generated chiefly of 
womans hair. And in his book of living Creatures, he tels of a friend of his, 
that brought forth Scorpions after a ft range manner, and thole did beget other 
Scorpions, not imperfeft, or unlike to themfelves, but fuch as did alfo procreate 
others. Averroes held,that the ftars were fufficicnt to generate imperfect creatures; 
as mice, bats, moulcs, and fuch like, but not to generate Men, or Lions. And dai¬ 
ly experience teachcth us, that many living creatures ccmc of thep utrified matter of 
the earth. And the Ancients fuppofing all things to be produced out of the earth,cal- 
led it the mother of all; and the Greeks called it Dimitera. Ovid hath very ele¬ 
gantly fet down this generation of putrefa&ion, under the fable of Pytho; that 
the earth brought forth of its own accord, many living creatures of divers forms* 
the heat of the Sun enliving thofe moifturcs that lay in the tumors of the earth, like 
fertile feeds in the belly of their mother; for heat and moifturc being tempered to¬ 
gether , caufeth generation. So then , after the deluge, the earth being now 
moift, the Sun working upon it, div ers kinds of creatures were brought forth, fertte 
like the former, and fome of a new ftiape. 


Chap. II. 

OJ certain earthly (freatures , -which are generated of futrefattion* 

P Lants and living Creatures agree both in this, that feme of them are generated 
of feed, and fome of them Nature brings forth of her own accord, without 
any feed of the fame kind; feme cut of putrified earth and plants, as thofe 
Creatures that are divided between the head and the belly ; icme out of the 
dew that lies upon leaves , as Canker-worms; feme cut of the mud,as(bel« 
creatures 5 and feme out of living Creatures themfelves, and the excrements 
of their parts, as lice. We will onely rehearfe fome which the Ancients have 
jet down, that io We may alfo learn how to procreate new creatures. And fifft, 
let us fee, how 
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Mice are generated of putrefallion. 

Diodorus faith, that neer to the City Thebais in Egypr, when Nilus overflowing 13 
paftjtheSun heating the wet ground, the chaps of the earth fendforth greacttorc 
cf mice in many places; which aftonifheth men to fee, that the fore-part of the mice 
fliould live and be moved, whereas their hinder parts are not yet fhapen. *Pliny faith, 
that after the Jwaging of Nilus, there are found little mice begun to be made of 
earth and water,’their fore-parts living, and their hinder parts being nothing but 
earth. *y£tiantt a faith, that a little rain in Egypt , engenders many mice, which be¬ 
ing fcattered everywhere in their fields, cat down their corn, and devour it: And fo 
it is in Pontus; but by their prayers to God, they are confumed. c Macrobiut and 
Avicenna fay, that the mice fo generated, do encreafe exceedingly by coupling to¬ 
gether. Ariftotle found out, that a kind of field-mice encrcafed wonderfully ; fo 
that in fome places they did fuddenly eat up whole fields of corn : infomuch that 
many Husband-men appointing to reap their corn on the morrow, when they came 
with their reapers, found all their corn watted. And as thefe mice are generated 
fuddenly,fo they are fuddenly confumed, in a few dayes 5 the reafon whereof can¬ 
not be fo well afligned. Pliny could not find how it fhould be 5 for neither could 
they be found dead in the fields, neither alive wir' in the earth in the winter time. 
Diodorus and tAblianiie write, That thefe field-mice have driven many people of Ica- 
lyoutof their own Countrey :they deflroyed Cofas,aCity of Hetruria: many came 
to Troas, and thence drove the inhabitants. Theophraftu* and Varro write. That mice 
alfo made the inhabitants of the Iflind Gyarus to forfakc their Country j and the 
like is reported of Heraclea in Pontus, and of other places. Likewife alio 

Frogs are wonderfully generated of rotten dufl and rain; 

for a Summer fliowre lighting upon the pmrified fands of the (bore, and duftof 
high-wayes, engenders frogs. oFliantu, going from Naples in Italy, to Puteoli, law 
certain frogs, chat their fore-parts moved and went upon two feet, while yet their 
hinder parts were unfafhioned, and drawn after like a clot of dirt: and Ovtd 
faith, one part lives, the other is earth ftill: and again, mud engenders frogs that 
fometimes lack feec. The generation of them is fo eafie, and hidden, cha*t feme 
write it hath rained frogs ; as if they were gendred in the Air. Pkylarchm in Athe- 
n&M writes fo 5 and Heraclides Lembtu writes, that it rained frogs about Dardany 
and Poeonia, fo plentifully, that the very wayes and houfes were full of them; 
and therefore the inhabitants, though for a few daiesat the firft they endured ir, 
killing the frogs, and fhutting up their houfes, yet afterward when they faw it was 
to no purpofe, but they could neither ufe water, nor boil meat, but frogsjwould be 
in ic, nor fo much as tread upon the ground for them, they quite forfook their coun¬ 
tries, as Diodorus and Euflathius write. The people Autharidae in Thefpratia, were 
driven out of their Country, by certain imperfed frogs that fell from heaven. But 
it is a ttrange thing that 

%jd Toads are generated of dirty and of womens flowers* 

In Dariene, a Province of the new world, the air is moft unwholefome, the pl&e 
being muddy and full of ftinking marifhesjnay, the village is itfelfa marifh, where 
Toads are prefently gendred of the drops wherewith they water their houfes, as 
Martyr writes. A Toad is likewife generated of a duck that hath lyen rotting 
tinder the mud, as the verfe fhews which is aferibed to the duck; When I am rotten 
m the earth, I bring forth Toads: happily becaufe they and I both, are moift and 
foul creatures. Neither is ic hard to generate Toades of womens putrified 
flowers; for women do breed this kind of cattel, together with their children, as 
Celius Aurelianus and Platearius call them, frogs , toads, lyzards , and fuch like: 
and the women of Salerium, in times patt, were wont to ufe the juice of 
Pariley and Leeks, at the beginning of their conception, and efpecially about the 
time or their quickening,thereby to deflroy this kind of vermin with thera.A certain 

woman 
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woman lately mmL d, being in all mens judgement great wirh child, brought forth 
in ftead of a child, four Creatures like to frogs, and after had her perfect health. But 
this was a kind of a Moon-calf. Paracelfiu&idy that if you cur a let pent in pieces^ 
and hide him in a veflel of glafle, under the mud, there will be gendred many 
worms, which being nourifhed by the mud,will grow every one as big as a Serpent; 
fo that of one ferpent may be an hundred generated: and the like he holds of other 
creatures. I will not gainfay it, but only thus, that they do not gender the fame ler- 
pents. And fo, he iaicn, you may make them of a womans flowers; and fo, he faith, 
you may generate a Bafilisk , that all (hall die which look upon him: but this is 
a ftark lie. It is evident alfo, that 

Serpents may be generated of mans marrow , of the hairs of a menfiruous womans 
and of a horfe * taif or mane . 

We read, that in Hungary, by the River Theifa, Serpents and Lyzards did breed in 
mens bodies, fo that three thouland men died of it. T liny writes, that about the be* 
ginning of the wars againftthe Marti, a maid-fervant broughtforth a ferpent. Avi - 
cenna in his book of deluges, writes, that ferpents are gendred of womens hairs e- 
fpecially, becaufe they are naturally moifter and longer then mens. .We have expe¬ 
rienced alio, that the hairs of a horfes mane laid in the waters, will become fer- 
perns: and our friends have tried the fame. No man denies but that ferpents 
are eafily gendred of mansflefn, eipecially of his marrow. zAluinns faith, that 
a dead mans back-marrow being pmrified, becomes a ferpent: and fo of the 
meekeft living Creature arifes the molt favage: and that evil mens back-bones 
do breed fuch monfters after death ; Ovid ftiews, that many hold it for a truth* 
'Pliny received it of many reports, that Snakes gendred of the marrow of mens 
backs. Writers alfo fbew, 

How a Scorpion may be generated of BafL 

Florentintts the Grecian faith, That Bafll chewed and laid in the Sun, will engender 
ferpents* Pliny addeth ; that if you rub it, and cover it with a (tone, it will be¬ 
come a Scorpion; and if you chew it, and lay it in the Sun, it will bring forth worms. 
And fome fay, that if you flamp a handful of Balil, together with ten Crabs or Cre- 
vifes, all the Scorpions thereabouts will come unto it. Avicenna tells of attrange 
kind of producing a Scorpion; but Galen denies it to be true. Bur the body of* 
Crab-fifli is ftrangely turned into a Scorpion: Pliny faith, that while the Sun is in the 
fign Cancer, if the bodies of thofe fifties lie dead upon the Land, they wil be turned 
into Scorpions. Ovid faith, if you take off the Crabs arms, and hide the reft in the 
ground,it will be a Scorpion. There is alfo a 

Creature that lives but one day , bred in vineger ; 

as v&liauus writes; and it is called Ephemerus, becaufe it lives but one day: it is 
gendred of the dregs of fowre wine ; and as foon as the veffel is open, that it comes 
into the light, prefently it dies. The River Hippanis , about t^he folftitial daies, yields 
certain little husks, whence iflue forth certain four-footed birds, which live and flie 
about till noon, but pine away as the Sun draws downward, and die at the Sun-fet- 
ting; and becaufe they live but one day, they are called Hemerobion, a daies* 
bird. So the 

'Pyrigones be generated in the fire ; 

Certain little flying beads, fo called, becaufe they live and are nourifhed in the fire 5 
and yet they flic up and down in the Air. This is ftrange ; but that is more fttange, 
that as foon as ever they come out of the fire, into any cold air, prefently they die. 
Likcwifcthe 

Salamaftdet 
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Salamander is gendred of the water $ 

for the Salamander it felf genders nothing, neither is there any male or female 
Th™?” 1 ’ nor }'et amongli Eeels, nor any kind ell e; which doth not .-enerace 
ot themleives either egge or young, as VUny noteth. But now we will fpcak ofa 
molt excellent generation, Damely, how ? 

Bees are generated of an Ox. 

htneTxceilent Jmmn^ XeD lr , ec “ Bmod ) io « m «y wayes- amongft the reft, this 
1 excellent commodity, that being dead, there may be °enerated of them a 

very profitable kind of Creamers, namely Bees. OWfaithit,°that as aUDUtrffled 
todies are turned intofome (mail living Creamers, to Oxen putrified do operate 

B« in AA G T" U “ h ’ th "^ K,Dg0f Aftica > '-Shthowmmake 

* , . t - ■ Democrat* and Varro fliew a cruel manner of making Bees 

, " ! IS1 •«» *«dy way. Chufeahoufe ten cubits hioh. and tencu 

busbroad, iquarc every way: bur let there be but one entrance imo it and four 

let'hinTbe faTand fleftTv”” h P ?‘ “ r °° m * n ° x ’ * bont two or ‘hree’years old; 

g affs. “S': " d p'«« ot ££ 

*>d hub.»ir''cn$Xi nm 

pJzsi&EsiZ TO'sjsss.'ttfe.a: 

Of “ b '™$ M 

That mfpes are generated of an Horfe ; 

whep his carcafe is putrified, the marrow of him brings forth Wafpes . afwiftkind 
aL r. : 0 ? S - fwlft k ', Dd of beaft - OvU faith, that Hornets aVe thence* Sr a S 
are brouXt for?h oVh^^ b f c * b *V 0 .* hornet of a horfe, becaufe they 

£3&“ SWiSKS^JEr*" “ d ■ s 

»*«: * 114 TiT * • • . . ' f. f 

Drones come of Mnles^ 
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as // 7 ^r<? affirmeth : and the Drone is called Fuchs quafi Fagos y becanfe he eats 
thac which he never laboured for. But others hold that Locuffstand not Drones.are 
generated of Mules flefh. So alfo, of the bafett bcafi cometh tne bafeli fowl : 

The Beetle is opener sited of the zs4fsy 

as Pliny writes. Ifiodore faith, they come of fwift dogs: tMlianm faith, they have 
no female, but lay their feed in a clot of earth for 28 dayes, and then brinp forth 
young out of it. 


Chap. III. 

Of certain Birds, which are generated of theT’mrefdlion of Plants. 

Qlam Magnus, in the defection of the North-countries of Europe, reports that 
about Scotland, there becertain birds generated of the fruit of a Tree. Manlier 
faith, there be certain Trees which bring forth a fruit covered over with leaves- 
which, if it fall into the water under it, at the right feafon, it lives, and becomes 
a cjuick bird, which is called Avis arboirea. Neither is this any new tale - for the 
antient Colmographers, efpecially Saxo <jrarr,maticusmenuons the lame Tree. Late 
Writers report,That not onely in Scotland, but in the River of Thames alfo by 
London, there is a kind of Shel-fifh inatwo-l eav ed (hell, that hath a foot full of 
plaits and wrinkles: thefe firti are little, round, and outwardly white, fmooth and 
brittle (helled, like an Almond fhell; inwardly they are great bellied, bred as ic 
were of mofs and mud: they commonly Kick on the keel of fome old Ship, where 
they hang together like Mulhrome-rtalks, as if they were thereby nourifhed. Seme 
fay, they come of worms, fome of the boughs and branches of Trees which fall in¬ 
to the Sea ; if any of thefe be call upon fhore, they die ; but they which are fwal- 
lowed (fill into the Sea, live,and get out of theit fhell,andgtow to beducksorfuch 
like buds, (jefner faith, that in the Iflands Hebrides, the lime 


Birds are generated of futnfed wood. 

If you caft wood into the Sea,firft after a while there will certain worms breed in ir, 
which by little and little become like ducks,in the head, feet, wings and feathers - 
and at length grow to be as big as Geefe: and when they are come to their full 
growth, they flie about in the Air, as other birds do. As foon as the wood begins 
tirft to be putrtned, there appears a great many wormes,fcme unlha pen, others be- 
wgm lome parts perfea, fome having feathers, and fome none. Paracelfus faith • As 
the yelk and white of an egge, becomes a chick by the heat of an Hen; fo a bird 
burnt to afhes, and (hut up in a veffelof glafs, and fo laid under the mixen, will 
become a llimy humour; and then, if it be laid under a Hen, is enlived by her 
heat, and reilored to her felf like a Phcenix. Fichus reported, and he had it out of 
Albertos, That there is a certain bird, much like a Black-bird, which is venerated of 
the pucrefa&ion of Sage $ which receives her life and quickning from & thc general 
life of the whole world. 


Chap. IV. 

Of Certain fifhes which are generated of putrefdtion. 


H Aving firft fooken of earthly Creatures, and then of Fowlcsj now we will 
fpeak of Fillies fo generated. And firlt how 


Seles are generated* 

Among!! then) there is neither male or female, nor egges, nor tny copulation • nei¬ 
ther 
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iher was there ever feen in any of them,any paflage fit to be a womb.They have bred 
ott-iimes in certain muddy pools, even after ail the water and mud haih been gone; 
only by rain-water: neither indeed do they ever breed without rain, though they 
have never io much water otherwife ; for it is the rain, both that begets and nou- 
rifhes them, zsArtftotlewmts. They are alio generated of putrified things. Ex¬ 
perience hath proved, that a deadhorle thrown into a Handing pool, hath brought 
forth great ftorc of Eeles; and the like hath been done by the carcafes of other 
treatures. Anftotle iaith, they arc generated of the garbage of the earth, which he 
faith,ariieth in the Sea, in Rivers,and in pools,by realon chiefly ot putrefa&icn;bui 
it ariles in the Sea by reafon of reeds ; in Pools and Rivers, it arifes by the banks- 
fide, foe there the heat is more forcible to cauie puirefa&ion. And a friend of mine 
filled ceriain wooden veflels with water,and Reeds, and feme other water-herbs, 
and let them in the open Air, having firft covered them with a weight y (lone, and lo 
in fhort time generated Eeles. Such is the generation of 

Groundlings out of fome and froth , 

which fifti the Greeks call Aphya, becaufe rain breeds it. Many of them breed of 
thefomc that riles out of the Tandy chanel, thatftill goesand comes at all times, 
till at lafl it is diflolved ; fo that this kind of fifti breeds all times of the year, in ftia- 
dowy aod warm places, when the foyl is heated ; as in Attica, neer to Salamnia, 
and in Marathon, where r fhemiflocles got his famous vi&ory. In icme places, this 
fifh breeds of feme by the help of the rain ; and fwims on the top cf the water in 
the fome, as you fee little wormes creep on the top of mud. Athen&us faith. This 
fiflh is confecrated to Venus, becaufe (he alfo comes of the froth of the Sea,whence 
(he is called Aphrodites, t^lianns faith, Thefe fifties neither do beget, nor are be¬ 
gotten, bnt only come of mud: for when dirt is clotted together in the Sea, it 
waxes very black and (limy, and then receives heat and life altera wonderful man¬ 
ner, and fo is changed into very many living Creatures, and namely into Ground¬ 
lings. When the waves are too boiftrousfor him,he hides himfelf in the clift of feme 
rock; neither doth he need any food. An dOppiar.w makes the very famedeferi- 
ptionofthem, and of their generation. There is a kind of thefe fifties, called a 
Mullet-Groundling, which is generated of mud and of (and, as bath been tried 
in many marifti places, amongft the refl in Gindus ; where in the Dog-daies, the 
Lakes being dried up, fo that the mud was hard; as fcon as ever they began to be 
full of rain-water again, were generated little fifties, a kind of Mullets, about 
thebignefs of littleCackrels, which had neither feed nor egge in them. And in 
fome parts of Alia, at the mouth of the Rivers into theSea,fome of a bigger fize are 
generated. And as the Mullet-groundling comes of mud, or of a Tandy lome, as 
Arifiotle writes; fo it is to be thought, that the Cackrcl-groundling comes thereof 
alfo. It feems too, that 

A f'arpe is gentrMed of putrefattion, 

Efpecially of the putrified mud of lweet water: for it is experienced, that in cer¬ 
tain Lakes,compared about with Hills,where there is no Well,nor River,to moiften 
it but only the rain, after fome few ftiowers, there hath been great ft ore of fifh, 
efpecially Carps: but there are fome of this kind generated by copulation. There 
are alfo in certain particular Lakes, particular kinds of fifties, as in the Lemane, and 
the Benacian Lakes, there be divers kind of Carpes, and other fuch fifties. Likewife 
there are certain 

Earthly ffhesgenerated of putrefattton. 

Tlinj reports, that in Paphlagooia, they dig cut of deep ditches, certain earthly 
fifhes very good to be eaten; and it is fo in places where there is no (landing wa¬ 
ter- and he wonders that they (hculd be generated without copulation: tut fure- 
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ly it is byvertue of fome moiflure, which he afcribes to the Wells, becaufe in fome 
of them nine? are found. Likewile 

* ’ 

Shelffh are generated of the froth) mud) 

or elfe meerly of the falt-water; for they have nenher feed, nor male, nor female: 
the hardnefle and clofeneffe of their fliels, hindering all things from touchina 0 r rub- 
bing their inward parts, which might be fit for generation, jiriftotle faith, they 
breed all of ihemfeLes; which appears by this, that oft-times they breed in Ships, 
ofa forthy mud putrified: and in many places,where no fuch thing was before,many 
fhehfifties have bred, when once the place waxed muddy,for lack of moifture.And 
that thefe fifties emit no leed or generative matter, ic appears, becaufe that when the 
men of Chios had brought out of Lesbos many Oyfters, and caft them into Lakes 
neer the Sea, there were found no more then were caft in. onely they were fome- 
what greater. So then Oyfters are generated in the Sea, in Rivers and in Lakes, and 
therefore are: called Limnoftrea, bedaufe they breed in muddy places. Opptanus 
writes ado, that they have neither male nor female, but are generated of themlelves 
and their own accord, without the help of any copulation. So the fifti called Orth 
r fi ’ u i cn C ^ ur P^ e,an£ ^ Mufcles, and Scallops, and Perwinkles, and Limpins, and 
all Shel-hlji are generated of mud: for they cannot couple together, but live only 
as plants Jive. And look how the mud differs , fo doth it bring forth different 
kinds of hlhes: durty mud genders Oyfters, fandy mud Perwinkles,the mud in the 
Rocks breedetn Holoturia, Lepades, and fuch-like. Limpins, as experience hath 
ftvewed, have bred of rotten hedges mide to fifti by; and as foon as the hedges were 
gone, there have been found no more Limpins. 


Chap. V. 

That new hinds of living Creatures may be generated of divers beafis , by carnal 

mtsfl J/1 1 1 n%o J 9 S 


WH!'™ fbewed that living Creatures are generated of putrefaaionmow we will 
‘new,chat fundry kinds of beads coupling together, may bring forth new kinds 
ot Creatures, and thefe alfo may bring forth others; fo that infinite monfters may 
be daily gendred : for whereas Ariftotlt faith, that Africk alwayes brings forth fome 
ew thing ; the reafon thereof is this, becauie the Country being in mod places dry, 
dners kinds of beads come out of fundry quarters thither , where the Rivers were, 
nd there partly for lud,and partly by condraint, coupled together, and fo gendred 
divers mondrous Creatures. The Antients have fet down many fucb generations, 
and fome are lately devtfed, or found out by chance; and w hat may be hereafter, let 
men of learning judge. Neither let the opinions of feme Philofophers day us, which 
hold that of two kinds divers in nature, a third cannot be made, unlike to either 
ot the parents; and that fome Creatures do not gender at all, as Mules do not: for 
we lee, that, contrary to the fird of thefe their pofitions, many Creatures areoene- 
rated of kinds divers in nature, and of thefe are generated others, to the perpetual 
confervation of this new kind ; as hath been tried in many Villages,that divers kinds 
coupling together, havebrought forth other new kinds, differing from their proge¬ 
nitors every day more and more, as they multiply their copulations, till at len?th 
they are force in any thing like the former. And againd their fecond Pofition, we 
mud not think that the one example of Mules not gendring, (hould prejudice the 
common courfe of other creatures. The commidionsor copulations, have divers 
es in Phyfick, and in Domedical affiirs, and in hunting: for hereby many proper- 
ties are conveyed into many Creatures. Fird, we will rehearfe thole experiments, 

, , c ^ Antients have deferibed, and then thofe which new Writers have recor- 
aea, and our felves have feen in divers Countries. And by this, the ingenious Rea- 
a r may find out others. But fird I will relate-certain obfervations, which Ariflo- 
a *and others have preferred, that this kind of generation may be more eafily 

H wrought. 
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wrought. Fird, the cultures thus coupled, niud be of an equal pitch ; for if there: 
hie great oddes in their bigneffe, they cannot couple: a dog and a wolf, a Lion 
ariefa Panther, an Affe and a Horfe, a Partridge and a Hcd, are of one bignefle, and 
therefore may couple together; but a Horfe and i Dog, or a Mare and an Elephant, 
or a Hen and a Sparrow cannot.Secondly, they mutt have one and the famefpaceto 
bring forth in : for if one of them bring forth in twelve moneths, and the other 
in fix, then the young will be ripe by oceTide, when it is but half ripe by the ot her. 
A dog mull have two monaths, and a horfe mult have twelve : and. the Philosopher 
faith^o creature can be born, except he have his full time. So then a dog cannot 
be born of a man, nor a Horie of an Elephant, becaufethey differ in the time of 
their bearing Again, the creatures which we would thus couple, mud be one as 
ludful as the other: for a chatte creature, that ufeth coition but once a year, if he 
have not his female at that time, he loleth his appetite before he can fancy any other 
mate: but thofe which are full of l»ft, will eagerly couple with another kind as well 
as their own. Among four-footed beads, a dog, a goar, a (wine, an if?, bemodla- 
feivious; among birds, partridges.quailes, dove>,fparrows. Moreover,they mud be 
coupled at fuch a time as is fit for generation : for Nature hath preicribed certain 
times and ages fit for that work. " The Common time, is the Spring ; for then almoft 
all Creatures are prone to lull. The ages of them mud like wife befit : for thege- 
nerative power comes to creatures,at a fet age. Neither of them mud be barren, nor 
weak, nor too young ; for then their feed is unfit for generation : but both of them, 
if it may be, in the-prime of their bed age and drength. If any creatures want appe¬ 
tite thereunto, there be many flights, whereby we may 

Uptake them eager in lufi. 



And if the female do cad out the feed, there be means to make her hold in it. Pro- 
vokemems to lud there are many fet down by Writers,and feme ufual with us. e/£- 
liamu writes, that keepers of (beep, and goats, and Mares, do befmear their hands 
with fair and nitre, and then rub the generative parts of them in the time of their 
coition, for their more ludful and eager performance of that a&ion. Others be- 
fmear them with pepper, others with nettles feed, others with myrrh and nitre ; ail 
oLthem kindle the appetite of the female, being well rubbed therewith, and make 
her dand to her male. The He-goats, if ycubeimear their chin, and their nodrels 
with iweet oimmenr,are thereby much enclined to lud .and contrariwife, if you tie 
a thred about the middle of their tail, they are nothing fo eager of copulation. 
fyrttti (heweth, that if you wipe eff Tome nature or feed of a mare, and therewith 
befmear thenodriisof a Stallion horfe, it will make him very ludful. Vydimut, faith, 
1 that if Rams, or any other beads, feed upon the herb Milk-worr, they will become 
both eager to lud, and dronger for the a& of copulation. Pliny fheweth,that Onions 
encreafe defire of copulation in beads, as the herb Rotchet doth in men. The She- 
afs, holds the feed within her the better, if prefentiy after copulation die be well 
beaten, and her genitories beiprinkled with cold water, to make her run after^ it. 
Many fuch helps are recorded by thofe who have written the hidories of living 
creatures. 



Chap. VI. 

How there may be Dogs of great eonrage^ and divers rare properties^ 
kinds of Beafis. 

tX7E will fird fpeak of Dogs, as being a mod familiar creaturewitb us,and fuiting 
with many beads, in bigneffe,in like time of breeding ; and befides, being al- 
wayes ready for copulation,and very lecherous, oft-times coupling with beads of a 
far divers kind,and fo Changeth his fhape andfafhion, leaveth the bad qualities of 
his own kind,and is made fitter to hunt,to keep any thing from fpoil,to play or make 
fport,and for divers other ufes. And fird, how ^ 
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Aftronc Indian-dog may be generated of a Tygre. 




eliewhere, of a dog and another wilde blart bur ht nl * D ° S 3 “ d 3 Tygre 5 and 
that the Indians intending to Generali do“IV t “ meS “ “*• PllK ? writ «» 
woodsabouc rutting time ;anddoo S couolino h S u CS * tIC lhe Sbc ' c yg res in the 
firft and fecond births they ’‘aS no?faff&SS y ? UDga butthe 

bring up, as being milder and fitter for their ufes a t T/ l r ’’i bUt f hC n thlrd *«y 
kind of Dogs, out of Indian Wrir#*rc u u* relates the ftory of this 

fwKdffto AmtellBitches, and fuel, as are 

the Tygres walk: as foon as the Tyg^Kothe^ Ifll^'E 

met with their prey, thev devour them f ?,? r hcy have not bcforc 

then they couple with the Bitches. anr?(V> ^ fu meat ’ anc * boc m 

degenerating into the mothers kind. An![hw^red* 

a Boar, cr an Hart • but a I ionrh^u „mII i P ° g ndrcd ’ fcorn ^ hunt 

cia made trial 0/ thedS'K gandynpon A Noble man of In- 

manner: firft, he fee an Harr h.c 0 r u; 5 f- 01 *- Alexander the Great, on this 

but he fcorned the Bear too • laft ,u , T • d at tbe j!? oar ; after that a Bear, 
even match in hand, role up very furiouflv and* ^ D P g ^ eIn S thac he had an 

by the throat, and ftifled'him. ^Then the ’indhin rhVr fh” ' 3nd t0 7 him 

well this Dogs valour,firft cut off his *. 1 - but the lp ,° rt » ? ndkDew 

comparifon of the Lion which he had in his „„„ £ ° 8 C [ cd not *°- r hls tal1 ’ in 
legs-but the Dog held M hi s MdfliM he C V? ° ne ° f his 

that, he caufed another of bisL 2 stobehrck'n 5* db “ n «»e of his legs: after 

after thar, his third ieg,and yet ttillhekeDthi«; ^° g ^ r kept hlsh old: 

yet the Dog was ftift a ’ s fierce , ! hlS hold , : a ? er that > his fcur ‘ h leg, and 

his head was cut off from his body,yet AM it”Ck faft bv die t«7h • wh 5 n , iaH °f aiI 
where he took his firft hold. M e tfZ by,he tctth * n place. 

Dogs death, and greatly amazed at his „ a l„,„ “l 111 ,'’ was rouch grieved for the 
then his courage to be ukTn frem him Th/lnH-' WOUdra ‘ htr his life, 

ander four fuch Dogs; and he received thTm ,1 ,b “? give “> 

gladly and thankfully, and moreover SSSmETS 3 ” d ,CC 'P ted the ” 

a Princely recompense. ThTs fame florv rl 7 d r d -‘ ,n *■? g3ve them > with 
and Strabo, fay that Sopithes a King o,J fit'“ 1 ° Wn ? C? \ B “ Duderm Siculus 
Dogs,all veryhu°eandftront and nflli ‘ 1 " an b «»*ed and fifty eftbefe 

writes the fame. S c T co P lin g««h Tygres. And Te/lux 

under , as it is tefor(Trelate^: p d »y 7 vri 1 es^tbatf he 1 ^n^ , *a uf B r bt be ^ Me -^Icx- 
der a great Deo, wherewith he la/m.fh i’r ? j K L g °. f Albacl1 Z*™ Jlexan- 
firft Bears, then Boars anH . he^n “ ch d f r lght ,' d: bw wben be brought the Dog, 
much offended that fo *reat abo^v flioiiMh 1 * W f 6r0t ,cuch them a b «4 
be killed. The KinoThal cave 7 " ? '"f C CCUr,ge > he caufed him to 

ged the Meffenger.'that he fiiould’not be fr'Tl w 7” ano ' ber ’ and w!tbal char- 
Lion or an Elephant Sothen ai / trye ^ f ‘ na ** n,atcb es, but either with a 
prefently the Dog killed^ W “ fd / , ^ ^ Mote h!m ’ and 

Dog briftled and barked at him anrf Ifl ,7 7 ! r . Ied r blm ” 1,b an Hephant j and the 

Eleph#pir was^idd^SmS S rt, * fidal i y eve W 5 *“ th " 

writes^ this kindofdooc t H n l WI# kllled ^ ratim 

another kind of Dogs & ’ ° crated of a Bitch and aTygre. There is alfo 
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generated 
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Generated of a Lion. ^ 


. . rhefr lr , fttono D0 "S, and good Hunters. ?»/?** faith, that Arcadian Dogs 

^ri^ameo/iDo^and^Lion^ancT' are called Lion-dogs. And Ca/<*« writes the 
ftmc: andOpp(<t*«» commends the Arcadian Dogs, and thole of Tegea, which is a 
Town of Acadia. T his is alfo 

V A ftrong and fw,ft Dog, gendred of a kind of Wolf called Ihos, 

,. . „ wthes is in alj his entrails like a Wolfs; and is afirong 

Stfw ift, ilh wont to ^counter the Lion ‘Pliny faith, it is a kind of Wolf, 

» 2 ,Tui.h it is 4 »ke a Wolf; Derodotue, that it is gendred in Africa : Sol,mu 
«Us them Ethiopian Wolves i Nefchm calls thele hearts Tygres, aodUith there be 
di ers kinds of them. Wherefore Grama faith, that dogs generated of the e > 

arertron,,a D d fit to hunt; and calls them half-favage, as coming of a tame Dog, 
and a favage kind of Wolf. There is alfo a 

I ho called Crocata, gendred of a ‘Dog and a Wolf. 

o 

Plinr faith, that thefe Dogs break all things with their teeth, and prefemly devour 
u A = rhe Tndians join Tv°re<,fo do the Gaules join Wolves and Dogs together } 

‘ h/rf twelves “eref hath a Dog for their Ring-leader. Id the Country 
o^Cvrene in Libya Wolves do couple with Dogs, as Anftotle and Pol ax write. 

rlbJin his^ book concerning the ufeof Parts, writes, that a Bitch may conceive by 
Galen m his booK conce: » [f ^ D and retain eac h others leed, and ripen it 

* H h K?;i’.',no forth of both kinds. Diodorus faith, that the dog which the iEthiopi- 
t0t ,lScnrais a compound of the Nature of a Dog and* Wolf. When Ni- 
*r c v, ' „ ne his do»s eaoerly purfued a the-wolf, and overtaking her, 

was hunting, ffJLoluft. Albert faith, that the great 

" 2 d aMaftiv? Tendredof a Dog and a Wolf. 1 my felf faw at Rome a 
r^Joeremed of a wolf 5 and at Naples, a (he-wolf of a dog. Ovid faith, that 
fhldofCewas conceived of a Wolf; and Ovid and Virgil both, mention the 
doAvcSwhich, as /^writes, are generated of wolves and dogs coupling 
tooether \ oelm calls thefe do s s Chaomdes ; being gendred of a kind cf wolf 
cafied Chsos, as fome fuppofe, whence they have that name But if we^ would ge- 

cerate fwift dogs* as Grey-hounds, we muft join dogs with fome fwift hearts. As, 
couple dogs and foxes together, and they will 

Gender fwift Dogs, called Lacedamonian Dogs. 

Ari/lotle, and out of him galea, report, that beafts may couple together, though 

they be of a divers kind ; lo that their nature do not muchdiffer,acdtheybeoa 
like^ bigneffe, and thereby futable for their times of breeding and httn^in t, 
as ii is betwixt do°s and wolves; of both which, are gendred fyvift d g., 
Lacedaemonian dogs; thefirli births are of both kinds ; but in time, ate fundry 
interchangeable generations, they take after the dam, and follow the kind of the 
£ 3 r^S 5 *’faith, Thefe ate called Alopecidae, fox-dogs ; as Xenophon alfo 
writes of them, and makes them to be hunting dogs: jPiJ&toS, al 

.fwifteft hunting dogs, as Greyhounds, are long-headed, and (barp-mo^ed, 

foxes arc. Befjchm and Vatina* call them Dog-foxes. But now, if we would 
rate a kind of Swift Dogs,and ftrong withal, 

we muft make a medley of fundty kinds of dogs together; as a 1Mafiivt i^ ^ 
hound render a fwift,and withal a ftrong dog,as Anftotle .. h ° 

with a wolf, or with a Lion ; for both thefe mixtions have Hums-men devifedI, the 
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r «,»<• m 'mend certain natural defe&s in one kind; and the latter, to make their 
7 r l lprfor the -ame,and craftier to efpie and take advantages^ commonly,to- 

Acbody^VJWe.rf.12dcrM «coch« 
Sones Ovid mentions fuch mungrels amongft dogs: and Om«m 

y Mc D V?ooW # of Huntino, counfels to join in the Spring-time, divers dogs togetner, if 

10 i ^»b.«^3oeUeK pirts in any ;S J ” ke do “ sof Elis ’ wkh them ? f * r - c “ 

we defire to ha n f r y • h th e m G f Pannonia; Thracians, with them of Cam; 

Lacedsmomanf, with them of Tufcia , and Sarmatian dogsWith Spanifh dogs. Thu* * 
wel'ce, how to generate a dog asftomackful as» Lion, as fierce as a Tygre, as ctaf- 
* 35 * fox, as fpotted as a Leopard, and as ravenous as a Wolf. 

Chap. VII. ^ 

How to generate pretty little dogs to play with. 

f»Ecaufea dog is fuch a familiar creature with man, therefore we will (hew 
3 how to generate and bring up a little dog, and one that will be play-full. Firft 
of the generation 

Of little Dogs, 

In times pad, women were wont to efteem little dogs 1 "g re * t P n ^’ ^^ lly ^ 
as came from Malta the Ifland fituate in t l he A ^' 7 l ^. n ^ bl ° r, ^ ev ; s t he 

l,m«ch», terms them Melitean dogs. A " d (U ^f # whJ amon^d living creatures 
manner of their generation ; where he quelhoneth, Why amon i B 

of the fame kind” feme have greater,>ndfomehaveimaletbod.e an^ 

ttfpkcS^ 

a little head, a fmall fnout, the nofe turning upward, bend^ed io forthepurpo ew^^ 

the lead you can find, that foleflemay ^S^s whUe they be young, make them 
Northern people, by handling the heads of do y orowth : and in 

ieffe then, and fo they remain even after they are c xn an0 chcr kind. But if 

this (hape they gender others, fo that they make > as ’ 

you would know the generation of a 

Dog that will do tricks **d feats , 

Albert*, faith, that thefekind of dogsmay very well be generated of • <wg 
• fox. CHAP* 
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Chap. VIII. 

«!»»««, m «.cb d« 
times, that qualities are drawn in mnertf u "P li ” ent . : | for we have iliewedoft- 
by we live. Cornell* (hews how 8 ^ W “ h the milk and nouriihment where- 

to make Dogs ft rang andfwift; 

available , both for the qualit/of thebod’v^^ft. 1 ’***.* the nnrfe ’ aremuch 
nut bids us to keep hunting do^f rnm r„ t/ and th« qualities of the foul. Oppu- 
Sheep, for this, faith he will mak^ km8 i any 0rd,nar V Bit£hes - or Goatsfor 
tame Lionefle, or Hart, or Doe, or Wolf 1 'for nT^ "•!?£ 5 but they mu(} f «tk a 
like to their nurfes that give them fa* vl j J^ y W ' 1 - 1 bec ° me lwift a °d «rong, 
m the very fame words ° for fikh h?-fc gIves the ver y ia me precept, 

flrong and fwift nurfes, nature wilfmkTth'em^ flla H remember that they hadfuch 
ties. Pollute faith,that for a while the nls mi ^T T t0 refemble their quali- 
et them lap the blood of thof beat whkh dt 1 : fo ™helps 5 but after,' 

little they may be acquainted with ieftS-ferf h C? ® hr »,'i h * t by little and 
of Indian matters, writes, that the people called CvnamAl” 8 ’ a •!? hls book 
many dogs with Bulls blood, which afterward hefoa l ? 8 r’ d ° ?° Un{b and feed 
overcome them and kill them tho.,1 ,h if g et loofe at ,he B “Us of India. 

v&ltamu reports : and Solimu writes, that this U °* ^ Kp L s milk » as 

p-mouthed, and to grin like dogs. We may alfomake^ '° tbat people 

an Aft r become couragious y 

in the dark, h foaT foe°may no! dfornfom'^f^h tbe W ° rld ’ and put him t0 4 Mare 
from her, fhe will give fuck to the Afle «to her 'owTfoa? 1 ' '*& P rivilv taken 
done thus for the fpaceof ten daies fhe will i*’* * Dd wh en foe hath 

Iwgly, though fhe know him to be none of h«s 8 Thusfh.n£ k fr" ifter vvil ' 

ter every way. ners * Thusfhallhe be larger, andbet- 

Chap. IX. 

Howto bring forth divers kinds of Mules. 

5?Kjt” *; d “ lfe! ■ i “>* k ■ 

Reader. ^ Wwmes ont of j) emocrnm . °®ething which may delight the 
* klnd of theft and adultery devifedbv man - firft M es are not Natures work, buc 
that by force covered a Mare, and bv chanr,.' " rBc °mmitted by an Affe of Media, 

learned of him, and after that made a cufton^eftv* W w fo>I 5 which violeEce men 
Mules were fir ft devifed by the Venetian* 'c ^ cmers Scholiaft faith, that 

O w /r,chap. jtf.v. 24 that A»ah rr .\ 9 ‘ y °/ Pj phlagonia. It is vyrirten in 
wilderneffe, found out Mules'? Now^* /kmfman > his fathers Affos in the 

A MuU c ° m '< h *f * C Metre and an y)fs. 

v (fed, 
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ded,*s Varro faith. If you would have a ftrong and a big Mule, you muftchufe a 
Mire of the larged aflize,and well-knit joints, nor regarding her fwiftnefle, but her 
drcngch. Bucthcrc is another kind of mule called Hinnus, that cometh 

of a Horfe and a She-afs. 

But here fpecial choice mud be made of the Afle, that fbe be of the larged aflize, 
ftrongly jointed,and able to endure any labour,and of good qualities alfo;for howfo- 
ever Tt is the Sire that gives the name to the young one,and it is called Hinnns,of the 
Horfe; yet it grows altogether like the Dam, having the main and the tail of an 
Afle,but Hories ears; and it is not fo great of body as the Mule is, but much flow¬ 
er, and much wilder. But the bed She-mules of all, are generated 

of a wilde Affy and of a She-afs , 

and thefe are the fwifcefl too ; for though the Mule that is begotten by the He-afle, 
be both in fhape and qualities very excellent in his kind,yet that which is begotten of 
the wilde Afle, cometh nothing behind the other,but only that it is unruly and dub- 
born,and fomewhat fcammel,like the Sire.Theie Mules thus gendred of a wilde Afle, 
and a She-afle, if they be males, and put to cover a Mare, beget excellent young 
oncs,which by little and little wax tame, refembling the fhape and mildeefle of their 
Sire,but the Aomack and fwiftnefle of their Grand-fire; and they have exceeding 
hard feet, as Columella mites. Thefe happily are the Mules which Ariftotle writes, 
are only in Syria, fwift, and fertile, called by the common name of Mules, becaufe 
of their fliape, though their kind be of a wild Afle, But there is a more common 
kind of 

Strong Males gendred of a Ball and an Afs , 

which is a fourth fort of Mules, found in Gratianopoli?,and called by a French name, 
lumar. Gefner reports, that at the foot of the Hill Spelungus in Rhetia, was feen a 
Horfe gendred of a Mare and a Bull. And I my felf faw at Ferrari*, certain beads 
in the fliape of a Mule, but they had a Bulls headland two great knobs in dead of' 
horns; they had alfo a Bulls eyes, and were exceeding domackful, and their colour 
was black: a fpe&acle, wherewith we were much delighted. I have heard, that in 
France, they be common j but I could fee none there, though I pafled through th® 
whole Country. 

Chap. X. 

How to mingle the Sheep and Goats together , by generation. 

I F w^ would better any qualities in a Ram, we mud t fled it by coupling them 
with wild beads, fuch as are not much unlike^cither in quantity or in kind. There 
is a bead called 

Muff nos, gendred of a Goat and a %am. 

Vlinj faith, that in Spain, bur efpecially in Corfica, there are beads called Mufimones 
not much unlike to Sheep, which have Goats hair, but in other parts, Sheep ; the 
young ones which are gendred of them, coupling with Sheep, are called by ths 
Antients,Umbri: Strabo calls them Mufimones. But Albertta calls thein Mufint 
or Mufimones, which are gendred of a Goat and a Ram.^ I have heard that in Rhe¬ 
tia, in the Helvetian confines, there are generated certain beads, which are Goats in 
the hinder parts, but in the former parts. Sheep or Rams; but they cannot live 
long, but commonly they die, as foon as they are born: and that there the Rams be- 
ing grown in years, arc very ftrong and ludful, and fo oft-times meeting with goats, 
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do run over them: and that the young ones which wiide Rams beget of tame Sheep, 
are in colour like the Sire, and To is their breed after them, and the wool of (he 
firft breed is (haggy, but in their after-breed foft and tender. On the other fide, 
there is a bead called 

Cinirut , generated ef a He-goat , and an Ewe , 

as the fame Albertm writeth. But the beft devifed adultery is, to couple in gene ¬ 
ration, and thereby to procreate young ones, of 

A wiide and a ta?ne Goat . 

Writers affirm, that whatsoever kind hath Some wiide, and fome tame, the wiide- 
neffeof them, if they couple with the tame of the fame kind, is altered in the luc- 
ceeding generations; for they become tame. Columella writes, that many wiide 
Rams were brought out of Africa into Cales, by feme that fet out games before 
the people; and (folttmella, the Uncle of this Writer, bought fome of them, and 
put them into his grounds • and when they were femewhae tame, he let them co¬ 
ver his Ewes: and thefe brought lambs that were rough, and had the colour of 
their Sire; but thele then afterward coupling with the Ewes of Tarentum, begot 
lambs that had a thinner and a fofter fleece. And afterward, all their fucceeding 
generations refembled the colour of their <■ ires, and Grand-fires, but the gentle- 
nefle and ioftneffe of their Dams. The like is experienced in Swine: for we may 
bring forth 

( . ] 

Of a wild and a tame Swine, the he aft called Hy hr ides : 

for a Boar is exceeding hot in luff, and wonderfully defires coition ; infomuch,ih. t 
if the female refufe to couple with him,either he will force her,or kill her.And furely 
howfoever, fome wiide beads being made tame, are thereby unfit for generation, 
as a Goofe, a Hart brought up by hand from his birth ; and a Boar is hardly fruit¬ 
ful! in fuch a cafe : yet there is no kind fo apt for generation,-the one being wiide, 
and the other tame, as the kind of Swine is. And thofe which are thus gendred, 
thefe half-wilds, are called Hybrides, happily becaufe they arc generated in re¬ 
proachful adultery: for i/^mfignifiesreproach. 

y ' Chap. XI. 

Of fome other commixtions , whereby other heafts of divers kinds are generated . - 

X^E will fpeak yet farther of the commixtion of divers beafls differing in kinde; 

as alfo of other mixtions derived from thefe, fo to find out all fuch kinds: and 
moreover we will (hew, that of their young, feme take after the Sire moll,and fome 
after the Dam. And flrfl,that t 

A Leopard is gendred of a Lihard and a Lionefs. 

The Lioneffe is reported to burn in Iuft ; and becaufe the Lion is not fo fit for copu¬ 
lation , by reafon of his fuperfluity of heat, therefore fhe entertains the Libard in¬ 
to the Lions bed : but when her time of bringing forth draws neec, fhe gets away 
Into the Mountains, and fuch places where the Libards haunt: for they bring forth 
fpotted whelps, and therefore nurfe them in thick woods very covertly, making 
mew to the Lions, that they go abroad only to feek fome prey; for if the Lions at 
any time light upon the whelps, they tear them in pieces, as being a baftard brood, 
as * Thiloftratm writes. In the wiide of Hircania, there are Leopards, as it were, ano¬ 
ther kind of Panthers, which are known well enough, which couple with theLio- 
ndfe, and beget Lions-, but they are bur bafe Lions,as So linns writes. Jfiodore faith, ' 

that 
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thit the Libard and the Lioneffe coupling together, procreate a l P „ nlr j ,jTz 

v" ki " J - ii».SS™££$Su! 

bards, do want the mones of Lions. And faith, that the Lion can find 
out by his fmell, when the Lioneffe hath played the Harlot; and feeks to re- 
venge it upon her with all his might: and therefore the Lionefie vvalbes her 
fe.t in feme River, or elfe keeps aloof from him, till the fcent be wafted 
Now as there are two forts of Mules, one of a Horfc and an Arte, Mother 
of an Affe and a Mare; to there are two forts of Leopards, one of a U- 

Ua 1 r ° ther ° f * Lion and 2 Pother, or She-libard: that is 

in body like a Lion, but not m courage ; this is in body and colour like a Libard 
but not in ftoroack: for all double-kinded creatures, take molt, after their 
mother, efpecully for fhape and quantity of their bodies. Hastdianm faith 
thit there is a kmde of Libard, which he calls a Water-libard, that is o e ae- 

rioneflb anTh!n d -| fe ' d ’ ft" V*?” 8 “*! V ‘° 0rcl,s Libard "*ettth with a 
Lionefle, and happily coupkeh with her: and this kinde of Libard is like the 

vee for his fpots, but his back and the portraiture of his body is like his Dam, 
Now there is another copulation of the Lioneffe, when the 7 

Hytna an l the Lionejfegender the be aft Crocuta; 

for the Lioneffe is very furious in luft, (as we ihewed before) and couples 

Tha h r?he e H klnds ° f bei( J s . : F ° r writes, and Solbm writes the fame. 
That the Hyaena and the Lioneffe of .'Ethiopia, gender the beaftCrccuta. I.ike- 
vvi.e the Panther is a moftluftful beaft, and fhe alfo couples with hearts of diver? 
kinds; with a Wolf efpecully : of borti which, the P 

Hycopitnther , or beaft called Thoesy is gendred ; 

for the Panther, when her facoting is come, goeth up and down, and makes 
fh § r C t- j 0i e ,’ r lnd thereby affembles many, both of her own kind, and of o- 
2 “ ^ nd V lfo * a?* Jra u D§ft the rdi > ‘he Wolf Oft-times meets and cou- 
Fht r» m - her ’ an f* from them is generated the beaft Thoes, which refembles 
the Dam in the fpots °f hts skin, but in his looks he refembles the Sire! 
OpptamU' faith, That the Panther and the Wolfe do gender this Thoes and 
- 'r» 0f Dc,,h * r klDde: for * ft«h he, oft-times the Wolfe cometh to the 
whor, V ’ aD t co «P ! « W«h her, and thence is generated the Thoes! 

Thoes gendred of a Wolf and a female Hyana, 

Thoes 1 ”!?!h’e fftVf have deferibed ; That of them comes this 

to the hU™ , j k c Ca11 Thc Scholiaft upon Homer faith, That it is like 
g the fB‘ f Dd rt"? ? U “ Chaos - PU ”y That this Chaos, which 
oames of *? Y ^ Ra P h,um » "« forth for a (hew, in the 

IWdlite Twfo f Gr R V f d A hat “ bath rpots ]ike * Le °P 2rd > hut is fa- 
tery, that k W But the Grefks mike mention of a very ftrange adul- 

The B.rftriau Camel is gendred of a Camel and a Swine ; • 

Moimtames'of Tndil* cil, * d . Ge .®P onici > reporteth, that in certain 

Pnlation ami ™«? 1 ’ ® oare * and Camels feed together , and fo fall 10 co- 
£ orW l * Camel :. aBd ‘his Camel io gendred, hath a double 

of a Horfe anH „ Tc ” poD ls back * Fnt as the Mule which is generated 

tie and an Afs, is in many qualities like the Sire , fo the Camel which 

I is 
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is begotten of * Boar, is ftrong and full of ftiffe briftles like a Boarj and is 
not fofoon down in the mud as other Camels are, but helps bimfelf out taflily by 
his own force; and will carry twice fo great a burthen as others. But the reafon 
of their name, why they are called BaSrian Camels, is this; Becaufe ihe firft that 
ever was fo generated, was bred in the Country of Baftria. 


I 


Chap. XII. 

Of fnndri copulations, -whereby a man genders with [mdry kinds of Beafls. 

Am much aflumed to fpeak of it, that Man being the chief of all living Crea¬ 
tures, fhould fo foully difparage bimfelf, as to couple with bruit beads, 
and procreate fo many half-lavage Monfters as are often feen: wherein Man 
(hews himfelf to be worfe then a bead. I will relate lome few examples 
hereof, thereby to make fuch wicked wretches an obloquie to the World, 
and their names odious to others. Plutark faith. That bruit beads fall not in 
love with any, but of their own kinde ; but man is fo incenfed with 
lud that he is not aftiamcd mod villanoufly to couple himfeif with Mares 
and 5 Goats, and other Beads ; for Man is of all other Creatures mod leche¬ 
rous, at all leafons fit and ready for copulationj and befides, agrees with ma¬ 
ny livin- Creatures in his time of breeding : all which circumfiances make 
much for the producing of mondrous, and half-lavage broods. And howfoever 
the matter we fpeak of is abominable, yet it is not frwtlefle, but helps much to 
the knowledge of fome other things in the fearching out of the fecreciesof na¬ 
ture. Plutark ^in his Tra&, which he calls the Banquet of the wile men, Iheweib, 

that a fhepherd brought into the houfe of Periander, 

A Babe gendred of A Man and a Mare^ 

which had the hands, and neck, and head oft Man, but otherwife it was like 
t Hotfe ; and it cried like a young child. Ttalcs, as Toon as he law u, told 
Periander, that he did not edeem it as a ftrange and mondrous thing, which 
the cods had fern to portend and betoken the ledicions and commotions 
likely to enfue, as Diodes thought of it ; but rather as a naturall thing: and 
therefore his advice was, that either they fhould have no Horie-keepers ; or 
if thev had, they fhould have wives of their own. The fame Author in his 
Parallels , reporteth our. of /tgeplaw. his third book of Italian matters, that 
Tnlvitu Stella loathing the company of a woman, coupled himfelf with a Mare, 
of whom he begat a very beauiitul maiden-child ; and fhe was called by a fit name, 
Epna. And the fame Plutark .reporetb iho of 

A maiden that was generated of a Man and an Afs ; 

for Ariflonymtu Evhefus , the Son of ‘DemnflratM , could not away with a 
won^s company ^ but ’made choice of an Affe to lie with ; and Ore brought 
him forth after a certain time, a very comely maideni, and in Uww’ exce 
ino beautifol : (be was called Onofcelis , that is to fay , one baun D A s 
Ihiobes: and this dory he gathered out of AriffictU, m the fecond of bis 
Paradoxes. But Galen cannot think this poflible; nay, it is force j? off 
in nature, feeing a Man and an Affe differ fo much as they do. for if a 
man fho.iid have to do with an Affe, her wombe cannot receive his feed, 
becaufe his geoitories are not long enough to convey it tMo her place 
conception: or if it were, yet (he would prefently, or at leaft notion 
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After tmrre his feed. Or, if (he coaid lb conceive, and bring her birtfi toper- 
fe&ion, how, or by what food flhouid it be nourished after the birth? Bur, 
though this canhardl/ be, yet I donor think it altogether impoflible, feeing all 
men are not of a like complexion, but feme may be found, whole complexion doth 
not much differ from a horfes $ and fome men alfo have longer and larger genito- 
ries then others; as alfo fome Mares and Affes have leffe and fliorttr genitories 
then others have: and it may be too, that fome celedial influence hath a ftroke 
inir, byenliving the feed, and caufing the Dam to conceive it, and bring it forth 
in due time. And becaufe all thefe things do very feldom concur together, there¬ 
fore fuch births are very feldom feen. tAdhanns wriceth another flory, That there 
was once generated 


A half-beafl of a Man and a Goat . 


There was a certain young man in Sybaris, who was called Crachis y a lufter after 
Goats; and being over-ruled by his iuft, coupled himlelf with a fair Goat, 
the faireft he could light upon, and lived with her as his Love and Concu¬ 
bine, bellowing many gifts upon her, as Ivy and Rufhes to eat; and kept 
her mouth very fweet, that he might kiffe her; and laid under her loft grade, 
that fhe might lie calie, and deep the better. The He-goat , the Ring-leader 
of the Herd,efpying this,watcht his time when the young man was on deep, and 
fell upon him and fpoiled him. But the She-goat, when her time was come,brought 
forth an infant that had the face of a man, but the thighs of a Goat. The fame 
Author writes, That 
• 

Women lie with He-goats, and with the Cynocephali ; 


for the He-goats are folecherous, that in the midneffe of their luft, they will fet 
upon Virgins, and by force ravifh them. Herodotus in his fecond book, writeth 
of a He-goat, that had to do with a woman openly, and in the fight of many 
men Handing by. Strabo faith, that in the Mediterranean Sea, a little without the 
mouth of a River neer to Sebenis and iPharnix, there is an ifland called 
Xoas, and a City within the Province of Sebenis, and the Cities Hermopo- 
lis and Mendes, where Pan is honoured for a God, and with him is I ike wife 
honoured a He-goat; and there, as Vtndarm reports, He-goats have to do 
with women: In the utmoft corner of the winding of the River Kilns i faith 
he, arc fed certain Herds of Goats 5 and there the lecherous He-goats are 
mingled with women. *AE.lianust\to writes of the Indians, that they will not 
admit into their Cities any red Apes,becaufe they are oft-times mad in luft towards 
women; and if at any time they find fuch Apes, they hunt and deftroy them,as be¬ 
ing adulterous beafts. THiny writes alfo, That 


Man couples with divers kinds of beafis : 


for fome of the Indians have ufual company with bruit beafts; and that which 
is fo generated, is half a beaft, and half a man. 


Chap. XIII. . v 

That divers kinds of birds may be generated of divers birds coupling together £ 

B Hfore we come to fpeak of the commixtion of birds, it is meet to pre- 
feribe certain observations for the more cafie cffe&ing thereof; that If 
wc have need to fupply any defers in any birds, wc may be the better 

I 2 inftrudted 
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inftru&ed how to perform it readily, to make them fitter for our ufes. We (hewed 
before out of Artfiotle* that if we would mingle Creatures of divers kind?, we mull 
fee tfrat they be of like bigneffe, of a like proportion of time for their breeding, 
of a like colour; but efpecially, that they be very lecherous; for otherwife they 
will hardly infert themfelves into a ftrange ftock. If a Falconer be defirous to pro¬ 
duce fighting Hawks, or Cocks, or oihcr birds, he mult firft feek out good Infty 
males., Inch as be thong and ftomackful, that they may derive the fame qualities in¬ 
to theiryoqngone9. Next, theymuft procure ftrong and couragious females: for 
if but one of them be ftomackful, the young ones will rather take after the dulnefie 
and faintheart of the one, then after the quieknefi'e and courage of the other, 
When you have thus made choice of the belt breeders, before their copulation, 
you muft keep them together within doors, and bring them by little and little ac¬ 
quainted with each other $ which you may beft do, by aunng them to feed and to 
live together. Therefore you muft prepare a pretty little cottage, about ten foot 
long, and ten foot broad; and let all the windows be made out toward the South, 
fo that there may good ftore of light come in at the top of the houfe. In the mid¬ 
dle you muft make a partition with lattifes or grates, made of Ofiers : and let the 
rods ftand fo far afunder, as that the birds head and neck may go in between them : 
and in one fide of the room, let that bird be alone by her fclf, which you would 
make tame; in the other fide, put the other birds which you purpofe to join in co¬ 
pulation with the ft range bird. So then, in the prime of the Spring, (for that is the 
time wherein all Creatures aremoft eager in luft) yeja muft get you fruitful birds* 
and let them be of the fame colour, as is the bird which you defire to become tame. 
Thefe you muft keep certain daies at the fame boord as it were,, and give them their 
meat together, fothat theftrange bird may come at it through the grate: for by this 
means (he will learn to be acquainted: with them, as with her fellows, and will live 
quietly by them, being as it were kepe in prifon from doing them any wrong: 
whereas ot her wile (he would be fo fierce upon them* that (he would fpare none., 
but if (he could, deftroy them ail. But when once by tr*& of. time, and continu¬ 
al acquaintance with his fellows,this male-bird is.becomc fomewbac gentle, look 
which of the females he-is moft familiar with,let her be pucin the fame room where 
he is 5 and give them both meat enoughi. And bocaufe commonly he either kills, 
or doth not care for the firft female that is put unto him,, therefore, left the keeper 
(houldiiofe all his hope* he muft keep divers females for fqppiy. When you* perceive 
that he bath gotten the female with young, prcfenqly you muft divorce one of them 
from the other,and hi him in a new mate,that he may fill becalfaand you muft feed 
her w«lkill(he begin to fit upon her egges, or put the egges under Come other that 
fits. And thus (hall you have a young one, in ail refpe&s like the Cock: but as 
foon as the young onesare out of thefhell, let them be brought up by themfelves, 
not of their mother, but of fome other Hen-bird* Laftof all, the females of this 
brood, when they be come to ripeneffe, that they ftand to their Cock, their firft 
or their fecond brood will be a very exafl and abfoluce kinde. 


Cha,i\ XIV. 

Divers eontmixtions of Hens with other Birds, 

\X7E will begin with Hens, becaufe they are in great requeft with us, and are 
VV houfhold-birds, alwayes before our eyes; and befides, they may be very pro- 
fitay^audgainful> if we can tell how to procreate and bring, up divers kinds of 
them. Cocks are of ail other moft lecherous 5 and they fpend their feed, not only 
afctjip.figbkof their Heps, but even when they hear them crake or cackle ; and to 
yepr<fe°the.ir luft,they are oftentimes carved. They tread.and fall to their fpoxt, 
alCtiie;year.long._ SomeHens are very lufty, and vyithal very fruitful •, info- 
much that they lay three-fdore egges before they fit tohaich them: yea, feme f hac 
are kept in a pen, do lay twice in one day; and feme bring forth fuch ftore 
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6f egges, that they confumc thcmfelves thereby, an d die upon it. We will 
firft (hew 

Hove to couple a Partridge with A Hen, 

Partridges are much given to luft, and very eager of coition, and are mingled With 
other birds of divers kinds, and they couple betwixt themfclves, and f© have young 
ones; as fiift with Hens, of whom they procreate certain birds, which partake of 
both kinds in common, for the firft brood ; but in proccffe of time, when divers 
generations have fuccerfively pa(Ted,they take meerly after the mother in all refpe&s, 
as Arifiotle writeth. The field-cocks are u'ualiy more luftfnl then houftiold-cocks 
are, and they tread their Hens as foon as ever they are off the rouft ; but the Hens 
are more inclinable to coition, about the middle of the day, as Athen&ut writes,out 
of t/Ehanm and Theophraftm : of which circumftances we may take our beft advan¬ 
tage in coupling them with Partridges. After the fame manner 

A Hen and a Pheafant may gender together ; 

for, as Plorentiw writes, the Pheafant and the Hen agree both in their time of lay¬ 
ing, either of them bringing forth egges one and twenty daies after conception. 
And though (he be not fo wanton as other birds are, yet in their treading time thdy 
are glad of coition, and not very wilde, efpecially thofe thac are of thd fmallef 
fort: for thefe may eafily be made tame,and luffered to go amongft Hens; but at their 
firft taking they are very fierce, infomuch thac they will not only kill Hens, but 
even Peacocks too. Some men bring up Pheafants to make a game of them: but 
fome breed them for delight and plealure, as I faw at Ferraria in the Princes Court, 
where was brought up very great (lore, both of Hens and Pheafants too. And this 
hath been an old practice: for in Athentia we find a faying of Ptolomy , that not on¬ 
ly Pheafants were lent for out of Media, but the Country Hens, they alio afforded 
goodftoreof them, the egges being conceived in them by the treading of a Cock- 
pheafanr. Firfi then, you muft take a Cock-pheafant, and be very careful in keeping 
of him tame amongft your Hens; after that, you muff feek out Country-hens of di¬ 
vers colours, as like the colour of the Hen-Phealant as you can, and let them live 
with the Cock-Pheafanc, that in the Spring-time he may tread che Hens 5 add they 
will bring forth fpeckled egges, everywhere full of black fpots,fat greater and good¬ 
lier then other egges are. When thefe are hatched* you muft bring up the chicken 
with barly-flour, and fome leaves of fmallage (hred in amongft it; for this 
the moft delightful and nourifhing food that they chat they can hive. There 
is all'o 

A Chick^gendred of a Pigeon and a Hen : 

the Pigeon muft be young, for then he hath more heat and defire of copulation, 
and much abundance of feed ; for if he be old, he cannot tread: buc young Pigeons 
do couple at,all times, and they bring forth both Summer and Wincer. I had my 
felf at home a fingle Pigeon,& a Hen that had loft her Cock: the Pigeon was of 1 Urge 
fize, and wanton withal; the Hen was but a vcryfmall one: thefe lived together, 
and in the Spring-time the Pigeon trode the Hen, whereby (he conceived, and in 
her due feafon laid egges, and afterward hatched them, and brought forth chicken 
that were mixe of cither kind, and refembled the fhape of them both. In greatnefle 
of body, in falhion of head and bill,they were like a Pigeon 5 their feathers ve*y 
white and curled, their feet like a Hens feet, but they were overgrown with fea¬ 
rers, 1 '; and they made a noife like a Pigeon: and I took great plealure in them; 
the rather, becaufe they were fo familiar, that they would ftill fit upon the bed, or 
nuz zle into fome womans bolom. But there is*yet another mixture, when 
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A Cockj> and a ‘Eengender the (j allo'P aztti ; 


which is otherwife called the Indian-hen, being mixt of a Cock and a Pea, though 
the dupe be liker to a Pea the*to a Cock. In body and greatnefle it refembles 
the Pea, but it hath a combe anc! chackels under the chin like a Cock: it hath the 
voice of a Pea, and fpreads forth her tail, and hath luch varietie of colours as (he 
hath. The tatte of her flefh relifhes like a compound of them both ; whereby it ap¬ 
pears, that both kinds are not unfitly matcht together. But afterward, when the 
flic Gallo-pavus and the Pea cock were brought up tame together, we had of 
them very fruitful egges, which being hatcht, yeeided very goodly chickens, whofe 
feathers were of a moll orient and glittering colour: and thefc young ones after¬ 
ward growing bigger, were mingled in copulation with Pea-cocks and Pea-hens, 
and the brood which was fo generated of them, were in a manner all of the kind 
andfaflrionof the Pea. The like a man may conje&ure of other kinds of birds. 


Chap. XV. 

How to generate Hawke s of divtri properties* 

willfhew fome commixtions of Hawks, by theexample whereof, you may 
- Y imagine of your felf the like in other birds: and hereby it (hall appear how we 
may amend divers faults and defers in Hawks, and engraffe in them fome new qua¬ 
lities to be derived from their iundry progenitors. And firtt, how 

The bird 7 heocr onus isgendred of a Hawtk. and an Eagle . 

Hawks are exceeding hot in luft ;and though there be divers kinds of them, yet they 
all couple together among theml'elves without any difference, as Ariflotle writeth ; 
they couple with Eagles, and thereby engender battzrd Eagles. Eagles are moft le¬ 
cherous: and whereas among other creatures, the famale is not alwayes Teady and 
willingtoyecld to the male for coition ; yet the Eagles never refufe it: for though 
they have been trod never to oft, yet ftill, if the male dt fire copulation, the female 
prefently yeelds unto him. oEltantts accounts ordinary and common Hawk; in the 
kind of Eagles. Oppianw in his Ixeutica faith, that there is a bird known well 
enough, called Thcocronus, which is generated of a male Hawk,and a female Ea¬ 
gle. There is a kind of Hawks fo wholly given over to luft, that in the Spring-rime 
they lofe all their ftrength, and every little birdfnapsat them ; but in the Summer, 
having recovered her ftrength, (he is fo lufty, that fhe flies up and down to revenge 
her felf upon thofe little birds; and as many of them as (lie catches, (he devours. If 
the male of this kind do but hear the voice of the female Eagle,prefently he flies to 
her,and they couple together: bur the egges which (he conceives by this bafe copu¬ 
lation,fhe fcorns to hatch and fit upon • and that fhe may not be known of it to the 
male Eagle, fhe flies far away from him: for the male Eagle, if once he perceive 
that fhe hath played the harlot, divorcesherfromhim, and is throughly revenged 
upon her. Thele birds are now commonly called Sea-eagles. There is alfo a com- 
mixrion, whereby the Hawk mingles himfelf . y-j 

with a Faulco» y and with a Bttz,z*ard y and the Eagle Nifits ; r : ■■ 

for Hawks do not onlv couple with their own kind, but with Faulcons, Buzzards, 
and Eagles of divers kinds, as alfo with moft of thofe fowles that live upon the 
prey and fpoil of other birds; and according to the diversity of thofe kinds,divers 
kinds of Hawks are generated. Befides, they couple with ttrange Faulcons of 
other Countries, and other kinds: for as foon as they be hatebt and Pen-feather¬ 
ed, if their parents fee that they are not right Faulcons,prefently they beat them a- 
way; and fo partly becaufe they cannot endure their parents rage, and partly to 
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get their living, they flie away into Grangeplaces; and there finding no mites of 
their own kind,they leek out a mate of another kind, the likeft to her own kind 
that flic can meet with, and couples with them. So then, if you have Hawks that 
defeend from the right and beft kind, art may more eafily work upon them, then 
upon fuch as come of the bafer fort. In like manner there may be generated of divers 
kinds of Eagles divers fowlcs, as 

’The Ofprey , the fowl called Offtfragua y and Ravens aljo 0 

‘T/inj difeourfing of the Ofprey, faith, That they have no proper kinde of their own* 
but are defeended from divers forts of Eagles mingled together: and that which 
cometh of the Ofprey, is of the kind of OfTifragi ; and that which cometh of the 
Offifragi, is a kind of little Ravens, and of thefe afterward is generated a kind of 
great Ravens, which have no TFue at ail: the Author of which aflercions before 
1 Tliny , was Ariftotle in his book of Wonders. Oppiamts faith, that Land-eagles are 
a bafiard brood, which their parents beat out of their nefts, and fo they are for a 
while nourished by fome other fowlcs, till at length they forfake the Land, and 
feek their living in the Sea, 

# 

Chap. XVI. 

Of the commixtion of divers kinds of fijhes • 

I T is a very hard thing for a man to know, whether divers kinds of fillies be min¬ 
gled together or no 5 becaufethey live altogether under the waters, fo chat we 
cannot obferve their doings • efpecialiy fuch as they pra&ifc againft the ordinary 
ccurfeof nature. But if we rightly consider that which hath been lpoken before,we 
may eafily effeft their commixtion, namely, if we take fuch fifhes as are much given 
to venery, and match thofe together which are alike in bignefs ; in time of breed¬ 
ing, and in other fuch conditions as were before required, Ariftotle in his book 
of living Creatures, faith, that divers fifties in kind never mingle their feeds to¬ 
gether: neither did ever any man fee two fifhes of divers kinds couple in generati¬ 
on, excepting only thefe two, » 

The Skate and the Rap y which engender the Rhino hat os ; 

which is fo called of both his parents names compounded together. And out of 
Ariftotle , Pliny reporteth, that no fifties of divers kinds m'mgle their feeds, favc 
only the Skate and the Ray; of both which is gendred the fifti Rhinobatos, which 
is like the Ray in all his former parts, and hath his name in Greek anfwerable to 
his nature; for it is compounded of the names of both his parents. And of this 
kind of fiih I never read nor heard any thing befides this. Theodoras Gaza tranflates 
the word Rhinobatos into Sejuatine-raia in Latine, that is, a Skate-ray: and though 
fome deny that there is any fuch fifh, yet fnrely it is found in the Sea about Naplesj 
and Simon Portus , a very learned Philofopher of Naples, did help me to the fight 
of one of them; and the pi^ure thereof is yetreferved, anditistobefecn. 

Chap. XVII. ^ 

How we may produce new and ftrange tMonflers. 

OTrange and wonderful monfters, and aborfements, or untimely births, may be 
Ogendred of living Creatures, as by thofe wayes of which we fpake before, name¬ 
ly, the commixtion of divers kinds; fo alfo by other means, as by the mixture of 
divers feeds in one wombe, by imagination, or fuch like caufes. Concerning Ima¬ 
gination, we will fpeak hereafter. Now at this time let us fee the wayes of cn- 
gendring fuch monfters, which the Ancients have fee down, that the ingenious Rea- 
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det may learn by the confideration of thefe wayes, to invent of himlelf other wayes 
how to generate wonderful monfters. Vewocrntu , zsAriflotle faith, held that the 
mixture pf many feeds, when one is received into the wombe before, and another 
not long after, fo that they are meddled and confounded together , is the caufe of 
the generation of many Mongers, that fometimes they have two heads, and more 
pares then the nature of their kinde requires. Hence ic is that thofe birds which 
ufe often coitions , do oftentimes bring forth fuch births. But Empedocles , bavin" 
forecaft all tcruples and doubts within himfelf, leems to have attained the truth 
in this cafe: for he faith,that thecaufes of the generation of monlirous Creatures, 
are thefe ; either if the feed be too much, or if ic be too little, or if it light not in 
the light place, or if it be fcattered into many parts, or if the tongredienrs'benoc 
tightly affe&ed to procreate according to the ordinary courfe of nature, And-5>r*- 
ion afligues many rcafons, why fuch monfters are generated ; as, becaufe feme new 
feed is cad upon the former, or fome of the former feed is dimin ifhed, or fome parts 
tranlpoied, or the wombe puffed up with winde. And lome Pnyfuians aferibe ic x 
principally to the place of conception, which is oft-times milplaced, by reafonof 
inflations. Ariflotle laith, that fuch Creatures as arc wont to bring ferch many 
young ones at one burthen, efpecially fuch as have many cells or receipts for feed 
in their wombe, do moll commonly produce monfters .* for in that they bring forth 
fome that are not fo fully perfcbl, thereby they degenerate moreeafily into mon¬ 
gers: efpecially of all other, the Pigs that are not farrowed at their due time, bur 
fome certain dayes after the reft of thelicter; for thefe cannot chule but be mon¬ 
gers in one partor other ■, becaufe whatfoever is either more or lefs then that which 
the kind requires, is monftrous,and befides Nature. And in bis bock of Problems 
he faith, that fmall four-footed Creatures bring forth monfters: but Man, cud the 
greater forts of four-footed beafts, as Horfes and Afles, do rot produce them fo of¬ 
ten. His reafon is, becaufe the fmalkr kinds, as Bitches, Sows, Goats, and Ewes, 
are far more fruitful then the greater kinds are; for, of thofe, every one brings 
forth acleaftone, and fome bring forth for the moll part, many at once. Now 
Monfters are wont to be produced then, when there is a commixtion or con'fufion of 
many feeds together , either by reafon of fundry copulations, or becaufe of feme 
indlfpontion in the place of conception. Hence ic is, that birds alfo may brir" 
forth monfters ; for they lay egges fometimes that have a double yelk; and if there 
beno fmall skin that keeps both the yelks afunder, then the confufion of them 
caufeth the breed to become monftrous. Nature is earneft in the fafliionin" of a 
hvmgCreatureundfirftfhapesout the principal parts of the body: afterwards 
Ihc worketh fometimes more, fometimes ltffc, as themattercan afford which fbe 
Works upon, ftiU framing herfelf thereunto: whereby it ermeth to pafle, that if the 
matter be defeaive, then fhe cannot have herforth ; if it be overmuch, then is na¬ 
ture overcome, and fo both wayes hindered of her purpofe , ard thereby brings 
forth monftrous broods, as in artificial births hath been often feen; fomebein* 
defective, as having but one leg,or but one eye; fome exceeding the ordinary ccurfet 
as having tour eyes, or four arms, orfourfeer, and fometimes having both fexes in 
them, which are called Hermaphrodites: and fo, look how ycur arc difpofes and 
layes things together, and after the fame manner, Nature muft needs accomplish her 
work, and fimfti your beginnings. But whofoever wouldft bring forth any mon- 
iters by art, thou muft learn by examples,and by fuch principles be dire&ed/ as here 
thou mayeft find. Firft,thou muft confider with thy felf, what thins* are likely and 
poflible to be brought to pafle: for if yen attempt likely matters, Nature will aflift 
you and make good your endeavours, and the work will much delishtyoii: for vou 
IM 11 leeiuch things effected, as you would not think of ; whereby alfo you may find 
the means to procure more admirable effe&s. There be many reafons and waves, 
wncrcby may be generated 


t-Mwftcrs in Man. 
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Firft, this may come by reafonof inordinate or unkindly copulations * whdn the 
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feed is not conveyed into the due and right places: again, it may come by the 
narrownefle of the wombe, when there are two young ones in it, and for 
want of room, are prefled and grew together: again, it may come by the 
marring of thole thin skinnes of partition, which nature hath framed in a 
womans wombe, to diftiuguilh and keep afundcr the young ones. Pliny 
writes, that in. the year of Cains L&lins and Lucius D mitixs Confulfhip, there 
was born a maid-child that had two heads, four hands, and was of doable 
nature in.all reipe£ts: and a little before that, a woman-fervaDt brought 
forth a child, that had four feet, and four hands, and four eyes, and as ma¬ 
ny.ears, and double natured every way. Philoftratus uTthe life of Apollonius 
writes , that there was born in Sicily, a boy having two heads. I my felf 
faw at Naples, a boy alive, out of whofe breaft came forth another boy, ha¬ 
ving all his parts, but that his head only ftuck behind in the other boyes 
breaft} and thus they had fticken together in their mothers wombe, and their 
navils alfo did cling each to other. I have alfo feen divers children having four 
hands and four feet, with fix fingers upon one hand, and fix toes upon one foot, 
and monfirous divers other wayes, which here were too long to rehearl'e. By the 
like caui'es may 

cMonflers be generated in Beafis. 

We (hewed before, that fuch beads as bring forth many young ones at one burthen, 
cfpecially fuch as have many cells or receits in their wombe for feed, do of- 
teneft produce Monfters. Ntcocreon the Tyrant of Cyprus, had a Hart with 
four horns. oAdlianus faw an Oxe that had five feet; one of them in his 
fhoulder, fo absolutely made, and fo conveniently placed, as it was a great 
help to him in his going, Livy faith, that at Sefl'a-Arunca a City in Italy, 
there was eaned a Lambe that had two heads; and at Apolis, another Lambe 
having five feet* and there was a kitling with bur three feet. Rhafes re* 
ports, that he faw a Dog having three heads. And there be many other 
like matters which I have no pleafure to fpeak of. But it may feetn 
that 

CMonflers in Birds maybe more eafily produced; 

both in refpe& that they are more given to luft, and becaufe alfo they bear in 
their bodies many eggesat once, whereby they may flick together, and eafily 
cleave each to other: and befides this, thofe birds that are by nature very 
fruitfull, are wont to lay egges that have two yelkes. For thefe caufes, O- 
lumella and Leontinns the Greek, give counfel to air and purge the houfes 
where Hennes are, and their nefts, yea and the very Hennes themfelves, with 
Britnflone, and pitch, and torches; and many do lay a plate of iron,or fome 
nailes heads, and fome Bay-Tree boughs upon their nefts; for all thefe are 
fuppofed to be very good prefervatives againft monftrous and prodigious 
births. And Columella reports farther, that many do ftrew grafle, and Bay- 
Tree boughs, and heads of Garlick, and iron nails, in the Hens nefts ; all which 
are fuppofed to be good remedies againft thunder, that it may not marre their 
c SS es 5 thefe alfo do fpoil all the impcrfe& chickens, if there be any, before 
ever they grow to any ripenefle. o£ltanus reporteth out of Apion y that in the 
time of 0*#«<*Kingof the South, there was feen a Crane that had two heads; 
and in another Kings daies, another bird was feen that had four heads. We will (hew - 
alio howto hatch 

A chicken with four wings and four feet , 

which we learn out Ariftotle . Amongft egges, fome there are oft-times that 
nave two yelkes, if the Hennes be fruitful : for two conceptions cling 
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and crow together, as being very near each to other; the like whereof We 
may fee in thl fruits of Trees , many of them be.ngcmns, and growing .mo 
each other. Now, if the two yelks be diftmguifhed by a fmallskmne, then 
rhev vield two perfeft chickens without any blemiflubuc if the yelks be med- 
died one with another, without any skinne to part them, then that which 
is produced thereof, is a Monfler. Seek out therefore lome fruitful Hennes, 
and procure feme of the perfeaeft egges that they lay: you rmy knew 
which are for your purpofe, by the bigncfle of them ; if not, then hold 
them aoainft the Sun, and you (hall difcern, both whether there be to them 
two velks, and alfo whether they be dirtingmflied or no: and if you finde 
n them fuch plenty of matter, that you fee they are for your turn, let them 
be fitten upon, their due time, and the chickens will have four wings and 
four lc°°es: but you muft have a fpecial care in bringing them up. And as 
feme egges have two yelkes, fo there are feme that have three: but thefe 
are no? fo common; and if they could be gotten, they would yield chickens 
With fix wings and fixs legges, which would be more wonderful. There hath 
been feen a fmall Duck with four feet, having a broad thin bill, her fore- 
parts black, her hinder-parts yellow , a black head, whitifh eyes, black 
wm-s, and a black circle about her neck, and her back and tail black, yel- 
JowVet, and not (landing far afunder ; and file is at this day kept to be feen 
at Tor°a. No quefticn but (he was generated after the fame manner as we 
fpake even now of chickens. So they report of a Pigeon that was feen which 
had four feet. And many fuch monfters we have oft-times hatcht at home 
for pleafure fake. So alio are Serpents generated, having many heads andma- 
' L'les Arihtl* writes of certain Serpents, that they may be generated 
after the* fame manner, to have many heads. The Poets, and the ancient de- 
of Fables, do fpeak much of that HydraLerrza, which was one of 
Hercules labours to overcome: which Fiflion was without al queftion occa- 
fioned bv thefe kinds of MonUers. And wbilft I was imployed about the 
writin° of this prefent work, there was in Naples a Viper feen alive, which 
had two heads, and three cloven tongues, and moved everyone of them up and 
down. Imyfelf have feen many Lizards that had two or three tails , which 
the common people moft foolilbly eHeemtobea jeft ; andit cannot be but thefe 
were generated of fuch egges as had two yelks. 

Chap. XVIII. 

0/ certain ether waies here to produce menjlrotu births. 

f X/Emav alfo produce Monfiers by another way then that which we fpake of 
W i f ore . fofeven after they are brought forth , we may faftuon them into a 
mnnflrous (hape even as we lift: for as vee may Ihape young fruits as they grow, 
fntn the fa(h?on of any v.ffel or cafe that we make for them to grow into; 
as we may make a Quince like a mans head, a Cucumber like * Snake, by ma¬ 
lting a «fe of that llfhion for them to grow in; fo alfo we ^by the 
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crew fuch by nature. And in procefs of time, they were bom with fuGh hcadsj 
io that they needed not to be io frarped by handling 5 for whereas the generative 
feed is derived from all the parts of the body, found bodies yielding go< d feed* 
but crazie bodies unfound feed ; and oftentimes bald lathers beget bald children ; 
and blear eyed fathers, blear-eyed children ; and a deformed father, forthe moft 
part a deformed childe; and the like alfo cometh to paffe concerning other fhapes: 
whyfhould not alfo long-headed fathers generate long-headed children? But 
now they are not born with fuch heads, becaufe that pza&ife is quite out of 
ufe; and fo nature, which was upheld by that cuftom , ccafeth together with 
the cuftom. So if we would produce a two-legged Dog, fuch as feme are 
carried about to be feen ; we mud take very young whelps, and cut off their 
feet, but heal them up very carefully: and when they be grown to ftrength, 
join them in copulation with other dogs that have but two legs left j and if 
their whelps be nor two-legged, cut off their legs Bill by fucceffion, and ac 
the laft, nature will be overcome to yield their two-legged dogs by generati¬ 
on. By fome fuch pra&ife as you heard before, namely by handling, and 
often framing the members of young children, Mid-wives are wont to amend 
imperfe&ions in them; as thecrookedneffe or fharpneffe of their nofes, or fuch like. 


Chap. XIX. 

Of the wonderful force of imagination ; and how to produce $ arty-coloured births* 

P Lutarkjn his rebearfal of the opinions of Philofophers, writes, that Empedocles 
held that an infant is formed according to that which the mother looks upon ac 
the time of conception: for, faith he, women were wont to have commonly pi&ures 
and images in great requeft, and to bring forth children refembling the fame. Hippo - 
crates , to clear a certain womans honefty that had brought forth children very 
unlike their parents, aferibed the caufe of it to a certain pi&ure which fhehad 
in her chamber. And the fame defence QuintiHanufah on the behalf of a woman, 
who being her fclf fair, had brought forth a Black-moor, which was fuppoted by all 
men to be her flaves fon. (Damafcen reports, that a certain young woman brought 
forth a child that was all hairy ; and fearching out the reafon thereof, he found the 
hiary image of Iohn Baptift in her chamber, which fhe was wont to look upon. 
Heltodorus begins that excellent hiftory which he wrote, with the Queen of Afthi-. 
opia, who brought forth Chariclea a fair daughter ; the caufe whereof was, the 
fable of Andromeda pi&ured in that chamber, wherein fhe lay with the King, 
We read of fome others, that they brought forth horned children , becaufe 
in the time of their coition they looked upon the fable of Attaon painted be¬ 
fore ^hem. Many children have hare-lips* and all becaufe their mothers being 
with child, ,did look upon a Hare. The conceit of the mind, and the force 
of Imagination is great; but ic is then moft operative, when it is exceflively 
bent upon any fuch thing as ic cannot attain unto. Women with child , 
when they long moft vehemently, and have their minds earneftly fet upon 
any thing, do thereby alter their inward fpirits; the fpirits move the blood, 
and fo imprint the likeneffe of the thing mufed upon, in the tender fubftance 
of the child. And furcly all children would have fome fuch marks or other, 
by reafon of their mothers longing, if this longing were not in fome fore fa- 
tisfied. Wherefore the fcarchers out of fecretshave juftly aferibed the marks and 
fignes in the young ones, to the imagination of the mother 5 efpecially that 
imagination which prevails with her in the chiefeft a&ions, as in coition, in 
letting go her feed, and fuch like: and as man of all other living creatures, is moft 
fwiftand fteetiDgin his thoughts, and fulleft of conceits; fo the variety of his wit 
affords much variety of fuch effe&s 5 and therefore they are more in mankind, then 
in other living creatures r for other creatures are not fo divers minded, fo that 
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they may the better bring forth every one his like in his own kind. Iacob was well 
acquainted with this force of imagination, as the Scriptures witneffe: for en- 
dcavouring 

To bring forth party-coloured Sheeps 

he took that courfe which I would with every man to take, that attempts anyfuch 
enterprize. He took certain Rods and Poles of Popler, and Almond-tree , and 
fuch as might beeafilybarked; and cut off half the rinc, pilling them by white 
Brakes, fo that the Rods were white and black in fevcral circles, like a Snakes co¬ 
lour. Then he put the Rods which he had pilled, into the gutters and watering- 
troughs, when the Sheep came to drink, and were in heat of conception, that they 
might look upon the Rods. And the Sheep conceived before the Rods,and brought 
forth young of party-colours, and with (mail and great ipots. A delightful fight it 
was. Now afterward, Iacob parted thefe Lambcs by thcmfelves, and turned the faces 
of the other Sheep towards theic party-coloured ones, about the time of concep¬ 
tion : whereby it came to pafle, that the other Sheep in their hear, beholding 
thofe that were party-coloured, brought forth Lambs of the like colour. And fuch 
experiments might be pra&ifed upon all living Creatures that bear wool • and 
would take place in all kinds of beads; for this courfe will prevail even in 

(federating party-coloured Horfes ; 

A matter which Horfe-keepers, and Horfc-breeders do pra&ifemuch; for they are 
wont to hang and adorn with tapeftry and painted clothes of fundry colour.?, the 
houfes and rooms where they put their Marcs to take Horfe $ whereby they procure 
Colts of a bright Bay colour, or of a dapple Gray, or of any one colour, or of fun- 
dry colours together. And Abfyrtus teachech the fame in effe& ; counlelling us to 
cover the Mares body with fome fluff of that colour, which we would have the Cole 
to be of: for look what colour (he is fet forth in, the fame will be derived into the 
Colt ; for the horfe that covers her, will be much affeSed with the fight of fuch co¬ 
lours, as in the heat of hisluft helooketh on $ and will beget a Colt of the fame 
hue as the example then before his eyes doth prefent unto him. Oppiams in his firft 
book of Hunting, writes the fame argument. Such is,faiih he, the induftry and pra* 
difednefl'eof mans wit, that they can alter the colour of the young ones from the 
mother, and even in the wombe of their Dam procure them to be of divers colours: 
for the Horfe-breeder doth paint the Mares back with fundry colours, (even iuch as 
they would procure to be in the Colt,)againft the time that both fhe defires horfe, 8c 
the Stallion is admitted to cover her. So the Stallion, when he cometh and fees fuch 
goodly preparation as it were for his wedding,prefently begins to fome at the mouth, 
and to neigh after her, and is poffcffed with the fire of raping luft throughout his 
whole body, raving and taking on, that he cannot forthwith fatisfie bimfelf upon 
his bride. At length the Horfe-breeder takes off their fetters,and lets them loofe to¬ 
gether; and the Mare admits him, and afterward brings forth a Colt of as many 
colours as fhe beheld in the time of her copulation; for as (he conceives the Colt, 
fo withal (he conceives thofe colours which (he then looks upon. 

How to procure white Pea-cockj, 

In former times, white Pea-cocks were fuch a rare fight in Colen , that every one 
admired them as a moft ft range thing: but afterward they became more common, 
by rcafon that merchants brought many of them out of Norway: for whereas 
black or elfe party-coloured Peacocks were carried into that Country to be feen t 
prefently as they came thither, they waxed white ; for there the old ones fit upon 
their eggs in the air, upon the tops of very high mountaines, full of fnow; and by 
continual fitting there, it caufcth fome alteration in their own colour; but the young 
which they hatch, are white all over. And no doubt but fome fuch courfes will 
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t*ke good effea in all kind:, of birds; for if we take their Cages or Coops wherein 
they are kept, and their nefts wherein they fit, and white them on the infide with 
fomc plaftcring work, or elfe cover them all over with White clothes or curtains 
and fo keep them in with grates, that they may not get out, but their couple 
and fie, and hatch their egges, they will yeeld unto us white broods. So if you 
would 

Procure Pigeons of party colour j, 

yon muft take that courfe which Oppiantu hath fet down. At Tuch time, as they fall 
to killing their mate, and are defirous of copulation, let him that keeps them lay 
before their eyes fundry clothes of the braveft colours they can get , but efpecially 
purple: for the pigeons will in thcit heat of luft be much affc&ed and defighted 
with the fight thereof, and the young ones which they bring forth, fhail refemble 
the fame colours. The fubtil Fowler, faith he, that gives himfcif to take and to 
bring up birds,is well acquainted with,and is wont to praaife fuch experiments, and 
very artificially procures fine colours in young Pigeons:he cafleth before their fpark- 
ling eyes fine wrought tapeftry,and red coverlets,and purple garments; and fo whiles 
he feeds their eyes with pleafing fights, he fteals away their imagination to the co¬ 
lours which they look upon, and thereby derives the very fame colours into the 
young ones. 

How to procure a [hag-hair *d Dog, 

In fa wring time you tnuft flrew their kennels, and the places where they lie and 
couple, and ufually haunt, with the fleeces and hides of beads ; and fo, while they 
continually look upon thofe fights, they will beget fhag whelps like Lions. This 
wc heard came to paffe by chance, and without any fuch intended purpofe, that a 
little Bitch lying continually in a Rams fleece,when (he came to be with whelp, (he 
brought forth puppies of the like hair as the fleece was. 

How to procure Swine, and other beafls to be white « 

Swine-herds, and Keepers of beafls, when they would have white litters, are Wont 
to beautifie, and to build the ttables and places whither the beafls reiort to lye , 
with white roofs and white eaves; and the Swine which were brought forth in 
fuch white flies, and the other beafls likewife that were brought forth in fuch whi* 
ted places, became thereby white all over. 

Chap. XX. 

How it may be wrought , that Women Jhould bring forth fair and beautiful children. 

B Y this which hath been fpoken, it is eafie for any man to work the like cffe&s 
in mankind, and to know how to procure fair and beautiful children. Nay, 
Writers m*ke mention, that thefe things which wc fpeak of, have oftentimes fallen 
out by chance. Wherefore it was not here to be omitted. The beft means to pro¬ 
duce this effeft, is to place in the bed-chambers of great men, the images of Cm - 
pid, Adonis y and Ganymede s ; or elfe to fet them there in carved and graven works, 
in fome folid matter, that they may alwayes have them in their eyes: whereby it 
may to paffe, that whenfoever their wives lie with them, ftill they may think upon 
thofe pictures, and have their imagination ftrongly and earneflly bent thereupon: 
and not only while they are in the a6t, buc after they have conceived and quickned 
alio: fo (hall the child when it is born, imitate and expreffe the fame form which 
his mother conceived in her mind, when (he conceived him, and bare in her mind, 
while fhe bare him in her wembe. And I know by experience, that this eoqrfe 
Will take good effe& • for after I hadcounfelled many toufeir, there was a woman, 
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who had a great defire to be the mother of a fair Son, that heard of it, and put it 
in praftilc; for (he procured a white boy carved of marble, weft 1 proportioned eve- 
ry wayjand him (he had always before her eyesifor finch a Sen it was that fhc much 
defired. And when fhe lay with her Husband, and likewife afterwar \ when (he 
was with child, Bill (he would look upon that image, and her eyes and heart 
were continually fixed upon it: whereby it came to paffe, that when her breeding 
time was expired , (he brought forth a Son very like in all points, to that marble 
image, but efpeciall yin colour, being as pale and as white, as if he had been very 
marble indeed. And thus the truth of this experiment was pianifeftly proved. Ma¬ 
ny other women have put the like courfc in pra&ite, and their skill hath not failed 
them. OppittHtu mentions this kind of praaile, that it is ufual amongft the Lace¬ 
daemonians: forthey, faith he, when they perceive that their wives are breeding 
youngbones, hang up fine piaures, and place goodly images in their fight; fome, 
of tne moli beautiful and handfeme young men that ever mankind afforded , as 
of Niretu,tfa9>cijfHS)tnd valiant Hyacinth™, and of ocher young luft'y gallants that 
were moft comely and beautiful in face, and very fitghtly for all the parts of their 
body; andfiome, of fuchexcellent gods as was Apollo crowned withagarlaadof 
frefh coloured Bay, and Evan that had a Diadem of Vine-leaves about bis.head,and 
goodly hair hanging down under it: and this they did, that while their Wives 
llood gazing continually upon fuch brave pi&ures, and comely portraitures, they 
might breed and bring forth children of the fame comliaeffe and beauty; 


Chap. XXL 

How we may procure either males or females to be generated. 

'pMpedocles was of opinion, That males or females were generated according to 
■the heat or cold that was in them ; and thence it is, faich he, that the full males 
are reported to have been generated in the Eaftem and Southern parts of the earth, 
but the firft females in the Northern parts. But Parmenides quite contrary affirm¬ 
ed, That males were efipecially generated towards the North, as having in them 
more lolidicy and thickndfie . and females efipecially towards the South, 4 as being 
mere loofe and open, according to the difipofition of the place. Hpponax held. 
That males and females are generated, according as the feed is either ftrong and fo- 
lid, or fluid, weak and feeble. Anaxagoras writes, that the feed which itfueth 
out of the right parts of the body, is derived into the right parts of the wombe ; 
and likewife that which ifliieth out of the left parts of the body, falleth into the 
left parts of the wombe: but if they change courfes, and rhe right feed fall^ into 
the left cell or receit in the wombe, or the left feed into the right cell, then it ge¬ 
nerates a female. Leucippus held, That there was no caufe either in the feed or 
heat, or folidicy, or place, that they (hould be different fiexes, but only as it pleafes 
nature to mark the young ones with different genitories, that the male hath a yard, 
and the female a wombe. Democritus affirms, that cither fex in every part proceeds 
indifferently from either parent ; butthe young one takes in lex after that parent 
which was moft prevalent in that generation. Hipponax faith, if the feed whereof 
the young is begotten, prevail moft, then it is a male; but if the nouri(bment 
which it receives in the breeding, prevail more then the feed, then it is a female. 
But all Phyfitians with one conlent affirm, that the right fide hath moft heat in it; 
wherefore if the woman receive and retain the generative feed in the right fide of 
her wombe, then that which (he conceives, is a male; but if in the left fide, it is a 
female. The experience whereof may be evidently feen in fuch living Creatures 
as bring forth many a L one burthen : for if you cut open a Sow that is great with 
Pig, you (hall find the Boar-pigs lying in the right fide, and the Sow-pigs in the left 
fide of her wombe. And hence it is, that Phyfitians counfel women, as fioon as 
they have taken in mans feed, to turn themprefently on their right fide. And hence 
it is, that if you knit up a Rams right ft one, he begets Ewe-lambs only, as Pliny wri- 
tech. A Bull, as foon as he hath rid a Cow, gives evident figns to any man to con- 
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je&ure whether he hath begotten a Cow-calf or aBulchin for if he leap off by the 
right fide, it is certain ihac he hath begotten a Bulchin • if by the left fide, then 2 
Cow-calf. Wherefore the ./Egyptians in their Hieroglyphics,when they would figni- 
fie a woman that hath brought forth a daughter,they make thechara£h-t & liketefs of 
aBull looking toward the left fide;but to fignific the birth of a Ion,they make hij cha- 
ra&er as looking toward the right fide.But if you cfcfire to have a male generated, /f- 
fricams , Columella, and Dtdymus counfel you to knit up the left done of the Sire; If 2 
femile, then to knit up his right ftone ; at fuch times as he is to be coupled for 
generation. But becaufe this would be too muchto do, whcre'there is great Bore 
of cattel, we may aflay it by anothermeans. Northern blafts help much to the 
conception of a male, and Southern blafts to the conception of a female, t% c Pliny 
reporteth : the force of the Northern air is fuch, thatthofe beads which are wont 
to procreate females only, this will caufe to bring forth males alio. The Dams at 
the time of their copulation, mud be fet with their nofes into the North: and if 
they have been ufed to coition dill in the morning, you mud not put them to it in 
the afternoon, for then they will not ftand to their mate. Ariflotle , a man mod 
fubtile, and exquifitely feen in the works of nacure, willeth.ua, that about the time 
of gendering, we (hould wait for fome Northern blafts in a dry day, and then 
let the flock feed againft the winde, and fo let them fall to copulation: if we 
would procure females to be generated, then we muft fo wait for Southern blafts, 
and let them ftand with their heads towards the South as they are in copulation; for 
fo not only Ariflotle counfelleth, but Columella and t/£liar,m aIfo r for it is a rule 
that Harm, Pliny, African™ indDtdymus do all give, that if the cattel, asfoon 
as they have been covered, do turn themfelves toward the Southern winde, then 
certainly they have conceived females. There is alfofome caufe of the procreation of 
a male, or of a female, in the begetters themfelves; nay further, feme caufe 
thereof may be the force and operation of fome waters: for fometimes the waters 
caufe that a male or female be generated. There is, not far from the City Pana, a 
certain River called Milichus ; and not far from that, another River called Chara- 
dius; whereof if the beafts drink in the Spring-time, they commonly bring forth 
all males: for which caufe the Shepherds there drive away their flocks at that time, 
and feed them in that part of the Country which licth fartheft off from that River • 
as Paufanias writeth in his Achaica. 

Chap. XXII. 

Of divers experiences that may he , and have heenprattifed upon divers living (frea* 
tttres. 

THere remain now certain experiments of living Creatures, both pleafant, and of 
A fome ufe, which we have thought good here to let dcwn,to favc a labour of feek- 
ing them any further. And firft, 

How to make Horfes have white fpots on them. 

It is a thing required in the art of trimming of Horfes, to be able to caufe white 
fpots to grow in fome parts of them ; for crafty Horfe-courfers arc wont to coun¬ 
terfeit white fpots in the forehead, or left thigh, or right fhoulder of an Hoifc, 
thereby to deceive fuch men, as are wont to geffe at the goodneffe and qualities of 
a horfe,bythe conje&ureof fuch marks. And this their counterfeit pra&ife hath 
been dete&edby this chance; that the hair of a horfes skin being galled off in any' 
place, after a while hoary hairs have grown up there of themfelves; and it is not 
unlikely but that this chance taught them that pra&ife. The manner of the doing 
it, is, firft to (have off the hair in that place where you would have a white fpot 5 
and then rub off, or cut the upper skin, andfo youihall there have a white patch. 
But Oppiamu fpcaking of the fame experiment, (hews that it is to be done by fire. 
There be fome Horfes, faith he, that arc full of white round fpots intermingled 
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with their black colour: it cometh by the induftry of the Horfe-breeder, who 
when they are yet tender and young,cunningly burns cflf their hair with an hot iron. 
But on the contrary, if you would have 

7 'he hairs of a wounded or galled place, to grow ftp of the fame colour , as the other hair 

tS Ofy 

Tiberius hath taught the way how to do it. You muft knead three pints of bruifed 
or ground barley, and put to it the froth of nitre and a little fait, and make it into 
loaves; then you muft put them into an Oven till they are burned to coals; after¬ 
ward crufti them, and beat them ro powder, and then mix them with oyle, and 
anoint the fore or the fear therewith ; and this you muft do for twenty daies. But 
whatfhould be the rcafon that this bailey aflhes flhould caufe, not white hairs, but 
the like in colour to the reft, to grow upon the fears or fores of horfes whereupon it 
iscaft, that, Alexander Aphrodtfaw aferibes to this, becaufe barley hach in it a purga¬ 
tive and cleanfing force, and fo wafteth and expelleth the humors,and all the naughty 
ftuff, that was gathered by the fore into that part, becaufe it was maimed, and ccn- 
fequemly not fo well able to relieve itfelf. Neither yet will 1 here omit that toyifli 
experiment whereby we may 

'Procure in Oxen a counterfeitfhew of fatnejfe• 

If you take an Oxe well grown in years, and make a hole into his thigh, and blew 
wind thereby into him, and afterward give him meat, he will (hew far, though 
indeed he be very lean. We may alfo, by giving them feme kind of water to 
drink 

C'aufe the fleeces and hides of cattel to be of divers colours , 

as t/£lianus fheweth. The River Crathis affords one channel that makes beafts 
white .• for Oxen and Kheep, and all four-footed beafts, as Theophraflus faith , as 
foon as they drink of ic, become white, though before they were red or black. In 
Euboea , all for the moft part, are white Oxen by nature. Sheep, by reafon of the 
diverficy of mater which they drink, do diverfly change their colour $ the force and 
nature of the Rivers working this change in them, efpecially at every ramming time. 
Some are turned from black to white, and contrariwiie, fome are turned from white 
to black: thefe alterations are commonly feen neer to the River Antandrus, and 
neer alio to a certain River in Thracia. The River Scamander, which is neer unto 
Troy, makes as many Sheep as drink of the water thereof, to become yelio^. 
We may alfo conje&ure and forefec by certain outward bodily figns in the Dam 
or Sire, 

What colour their young ones will be of 

To foreknow the colour of young Mules, we muft take ipecial example of the hairs 
of their Dams ears and eye-lids : forhowfoever the reft of their body is of one 
and the fame colour , yet in thefe two parts we may difeern fo many and fuch co¬ 
lours as the foal fhall have, as Columella writeth. So if you look under the Rams 
tongue, you fhall there find certain veins; which if they be black, then will the 
Lambs be black alfo ; but if they be white, then he hath begotten white Lambs : for 
look what colour thefe veins are of, with the fame colour will the fleece of the 
Lamhe be overfpread • infomuch that if there be fundry colours in them, there will 
be alfo fundry like colours upon the Lambcs, is Ariftotle, Vewocritu* and Vidymns 
do witnefle. Now, how we may 

Know by the egge r whether the chtckjwhen it is hatcht , will be a Cocl ^ or a Hen, 

Arifiotle tcacheth us: for, faith he, if the egge be exa&ly round, then it will yield 
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1 Cock-chicken; but if it be i'omewhtt long, then it yields an Hen-bird: therea-' 
fon is, becaufe in things that arc round, the natural heat is more kindly and ftron^ly 
compared together. aj 

How to make a bird [ociablc and familiar with thee , 

Now we will [peak of the fociablenefle and familiarity which a certain Pie had with 
a friend of mine: who by this pretty device did make the Pie i'owell acquainted 
with him, and (o ferviceable to him, that (he would flie unto him, not only for the 
fupplyingof her daily wants, but as it were for love, never forfaking him night or 
day. The device was this. While (he was yet unfeathered intheneft, he broke 
oft her lower beak, evento her very jaws,that the poor wretch could not eat any 
meat but that which was put into her mouth with hands ; and he himfelf gave her 
with his own hands ail the meat (he did ear. After that, (he would flie to his tren¬ 
cher at dinner and (upper, and would prate and chat unto him very flippant; info- 
much that nothing could be lpoken in thehoufe, but fhe would imitate it,and fpeak 
it again ; and not only frame her tongue to their words, but her body alfo to the 
imitating and refembling of their a&ions. And he was wont ftili to leave her loofe at 
home, and (lie would flie about everywhere*, but ftili at dinner and fupper times (he 
would return home.lt fell out that the man hadoccafion to go from home fifteen or 
fixteen days journey : (he would alwayes bear him company, now and then flying a 
great way before him, and would fit ftili upon a bough till he came at her 5 and then 
(he would leap upon his cap and his (houlders,frisking about him for very joy ; and 
fometimes (laying behind him ; and then when he was gone a great way before, (lie 
would in all hafte flie away after to overtake himsand (he was alfo his continual bed¬ 
fellow ; and yet to this day he hath her, and enjoyeth her familiar company. Bur, 
concerning the general tranfmutation and change of living creatures, leuhefe things 
»e mmcicnc which wc have already fpokeu* 
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THE 

THIRD BOOK 

OF'.Wi.. 

Natural Magick: 

Which delivereth certain precepts of Husbandry ■ 

and iheweth how to intermingle fundry kinds of Plants, 
and how to produce new kinds. 

The P x o e m b. 

\X7 E have rehear fed concerning divers kjnds of new living (freatures ; novAfball I fpeak^ 
* y of Plants, which ravifh with admiration the eyes and minds of thofe that contem * 
plate on them, with their abundant pleafantnejfe, and wonderful Elegancy* Ihefe bring 
more profit^ and by thefe a natural Philojofher mayfeem more admirable . For ufe made 
with the earth , is more honefi and honourable then with other things • and the ground never 
grows old or barren, but is everywhere naturally rank, to receive new feed, and to pro - 
duce new; and is ever unfatisfied in fruitfulnejfe, and brings perpetual increafe■: and if 
nature be alwayes admirable, fhe willfitm more wonderful in Plants, Copulation was but 
of otie find, here it is almofl infinite ;and not onely every Tree can be ingrafted into 
every Tree, but one Tree may be adulterated with them all. Living Creatures of divers 
kinds were not eafily produced, and thofe that come from other Countries were hard to 
get: here is no difficulty at all : grafts are fetcht and fent, if need be, to any part of the 
world. And if dtverfity of (freatures are made in Africa, by their copulating when they 
meet at the Tjvers, that fo new creatures are alwayes produced ; here in Italy, where the 
Air is alwayes calme, And the Climate very indulgent, firange and wilde plants find a good 
harbour, and ground to grow in, which is the mother ar.d nourtfher of all, and fo fruitful 
to produce new and diverfity of plants , that it can hardly be exhaufied. And we can bet¬ 
ter write of them, and know the truth more then others, becaufe we have them ft ill before 
our eyes, and an opportunity to conftder of their effefts. And if our Anceftors found ma¬ 
ny new things, we by adding to theirs, have found many more, and fhall produce more 
excellent things overpaffing them,bccaufe daily by our art, or by chance ; by nature, or new 
experience, new plants are made. Diodorus writes, that the Wine at fir ft was but one, 
and that, was wilde ; but vow by the help of Bacchus .alone', from the quality of the ground, 
the nature of the climate, and the art of planting, it is varied into many kinds, that it 
were madnejfe to number them up, and not worth our time.Nature brought forth but one 
kind of Pear-tree: now fo many mens names are honoured by it, that one is called Decuma- 
na , another Dolabelliana, and another is named from Decumius and Dolabella. The 
fame thing is obferved infigges, of Livy and Pcmpcy. Quinces are of many kinds; 
fome called Mariana from Marius* Manliana/rm Manlius, Appiana Claudiana from 
Appius Claudius, Ccliiana from Ccllius : their varieties have made the Authors name's 
immortal, What fhall I fay of Laurel cherries,found in Pliny his time ? what of Citrons ? 
which as Ather aeus faith, were toofharp to eat in the days of 1 heophra{lus, 4 »d the ance - 
ftors of Plutark and Pliny; but Palladius made them to become fweet. What of theTeach, 
and Almond-peach Nuts, fruits our fore-fathers knew not, yet noware they eaten, being 
pleafant and admirable? what of Clove-gillifiowers, that the Cjardrers Art hath made fo 
dainty and fweet feented? and fo of other plants l have everywhere fet down in this werkj 
Our Tuples abounds fo with them, that we would not go forth to fee the Orchards of the 
Hefperides, Alcinus, S emir amis, and at Memphis, that were made to hang above ground. 
But I fhall briefly and plainly relate the Hiftory, 
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Chap, I. 

How new !<i*ids of Plants may Regenerated of putrefaction. 

we have fhewed before, that new kinds of Living Creatures 
may be generated of putrefa&ion •, fo, to proceed in the 
fame order as we have begun , we will now fhew that 
new kinds of Plants may grow up of their own accord, 
without any help of feed orluch like. The Antientsqueiiian- 
lefswere of opinion, that divers plants were generated of 
the earth and water mixt together; and that particular 
- — - places did yield certain particular plants. We rehearfed 

the opinion of Diogenes before, who held that plants are generated of water pn- 
trified in it felf and a little earth tempered therewith. Theophrajhu held, that 
the rain caufeth much putrtsfo&ion and alteration in the earth, and thereby plants 
may be nourifoed, the Sun working upon it with his heating, and with his drying 
operation They write alfo, that the ground when it is ftirred, brings forth fuch 
kinds of Plants alwaies, as are ufuall in the fame place. In the HbCreta, the 
ground is of that nature, that if it be birred anywhere, and no other thing fown 
or planted in it, it will of it felf bringforcha Cyprefle^ree: and their tilled 
lands thofe that are fomewhat moitt , when they lie fallow, bring forth thi¬ 
rties ’ So the herb Laferin Africa, is generated of a kind of pitchy or clammy 
rain*and thick dirt; and the herb will fhew it felf out of the earth presently 
after the rain is fallen. <Plmj faid, that the waters which fall from above, 
are the caufe of every thing that grows upon the earth, nature Ihewing therein 
her admirable work and power: and many fuch things they report, which 
we have fpoken of in the books of the knowledge of Plants. And I my lelf 
have oft-times by experience proved, that grbund digged out from under the 
loweft foundations of certain houfes, and the bottom of fome pits, and laid 
open in fome fmall veflel to the force of the Sun, hath brought forth divers 
kinds of Plants. And whereas I hid oftentimes, partly for my own pleafure,and 
partly to fearch into the works of Nature, fought out and gathered together 
earths of divers kinds, I laid them abroad in the Sun, and watered them of¬ 
ten with a little fprinkling, and found thereby, that a fine light earth would 
brin<> forth herbs that had flight (hikes like a rufh, and leaves full of fine lit¬ 
tle raoo C s ; and likewife that a rough and fiiff earth full of holes, would 
brin* forth a flight herbe, hard as wood, and full of crevifes. _ In like man¬ 
ner T if I took of the earth that had been digged out of the thick woods,or 
cut of moift places, or out of the holes that are in hollow ftones, it would 
brin° forth herbs that had fmooth blewifh ftalkes, and leaves full of juice and 
fubfiance, fuch as Peny-wort, Purflme, Senegreek, and Stone-croppe. We 
made trial alfo of fome kinds of earth that had been farre fetcht , fuch as 
they had ufed for the ballaft of their Shippes; and we found fuch herbs ge¬ 
nerated thereof, as we knew not what they were. Nay further alfo, pen out 
of very roots and barks of Trees, and rotten feeds, powned and buried, and 
there macecrated with water, we have brought forth in a manner the very 
fame herbs; as out of an Oken root, the herb Polypody , and Oak-fern, and 
Splenewort, or at leaft fuch herbs as did refemble thofe, both in inking and* 
in properties. What fhould I here rehearfe, hew many kinds of toad-ftools and 
muff, we have produced? yea, of every feveral mixture of putrihed things , io 
many feveral kinds have been generated. All which I would here have 
fet down, if I could have reduced them into any method- or clfe if lucti 
plants had been produced, as I intended: but thofe came that were 
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fought for. But happily I fhail hereafter , if God will, write of thefe things, 
for the delight, and (peculation , and profit of the more curious fort: which 
I hive neither time nor leifurc now to mention, feeing this work is ruffled up in 
hade. But let us fee 

How 7 oad-flools may be generated* 

Viofcorides , and others have written, That the bark of a white Poplar-Tree, and 
of a black, being cut into fmall pieces, and fewedin dunged lands or furrows, 
will at all times of theyear bring forth mufnromes or toad-ftools that are good 
to be eaten. And in another place he faith, that they arc more particularly gene¬ 
rated in thofe places, where there lies fome old rufty iron, or feme rotten cloth: 
but fuch as grow neer to a Serpents hole, or any noifome Plants, are very hurt¬ 
ful. But Tarentintu fpeaks of this matter more prccifely. If, kith he, you cut the 
ftock of a black Poplar pecce-meal into the earth , abd pour upon it fome leaveh 
that hath been fteeped in water, there will foon grow up fome Poplar toad-ftooft. 
He addeth further ; If an up-land or hilly field that hath in it much ttubble and ma¬ 
ny ftalks of corn, befet on fire at fuch time as there is rain brewing in the clouds, 
then the rain falling, will caufe many coad-ftools there to fpring up of their own 
accord: but if, after the field is thus fee on fire, happily the rain which the clouds 
before tfireatned doth not fall; then, if you take a thin linnen cloth, and let the 
water drop through by little and little like rain, upon fome part of the field where 
the fire hath been, there will grow up road-(fools, but not fo good as otherwife they 
would be, if they had been nourilhed with a fhcwre of rain. Next we will 
(hew 

How Sper age may be generated, 

Dydirmu writes, That if any man would have good ftore of Sperage to grow, he 
muft take thfe horns of wilde Rams, and beat them into very linall powder, and 
fow them in eared ground, and water it, and he (ball have his intent. There is one 
chat reports a more llrange matter ; that if you take whole Rams horns not powned 
into fmall pieces, buconly cut a little, and make a hole in them, and fofetthem, 
they will bring forth Sperage. Pliny is of Didymus opinion, that if the horns be 
powned and digged into the earth, they will yield Sperage; though Diofcortdes thinks 
It to be impotfible. And though I have made often trial hereof, but could not find 
it fotobe, yet my friends have told me of their own experience, that the fame ten¬ 
der feed that is contained within the Rams horn, hath produced Sperage. The 
fame my friends alfo have reported 

7 hat Ivy doth grow out of the Harts horn ; 

and Ariftotle writes of an Husband-man chat found fuch an experiment; though 
for my own part I never tried it. But Theophrajlm writes, that there was Ivy found 
growing in the Harts horn ; whereas it is impofflble to think how any Ivy feed could 
get in there: and whereas feme alledge,that the Hart might have rubbed his horn 
againR fome Ivy roots, and fo fome part of the horn being fofc and ready to putrifie, 
did receive into it fome part of the root, and by this means it might there grow $ 
this fuppofal carries no (hew of probability or credit with it. Bui if thelc -hings 
be true, as I can fay or fee nothing to the contrary, then fnrely ik> (tun will deny 
but that divers kinds of plants may be generated of divers kinds bffcviog Creatures 
horns. In like manner, may plants be generated of the putrified barks and boughs 
of old Trees: for fo is 

Polypody , and the herb Hyphear generated ; 

for both thefe,and divers other plants alfo^do grow up in Firre-trees,and Pine trees, 
and fuch othenfor in many Trees, neer to the bark, there is a certain fie^matick or 
raoift humour, that is wont to putrifie; which, when it abounds too much with- 
in, breaks forth into the outward fbew of the boughs and the flock of the Tree; 

and 
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and there it meets with the pmrificd humour of the bark ; and the he*t of the Stan 
working upon it there, quickly turns it into fuch kinds of herbs* 


C tt a p. IT. 

How Plants are changed^ one of them degenerating into the form of the other. 

TO work Miracles, is nothing elfe (as I fuppofe) but to turn one thing into ano- 
x ther, or to effe& thole things which are contrary to the ordinary courfe of Na¬ 
ture. It may be done by negligence, or by cunning handling and drefling them, 
that plants may forfake their own natural kind, and be quite turned into another 
kind ; wholly degenerating, both in tafte, and colour, and bignefle, and fafhion: 
and this I fay may eafily be done, either if you neglect to drefle or handle them ac-. 
cording to their kind, or elfe dreffe them more carefully and artificially then their 
own kind requires. Furthermore, every plant hath his proper manner, and peculiar 
kind of fowing or planting • for fome mutt be fowed by feed, others planted by the 
whole ftem, others fet by fome root,others graffed by fomefprigor branch: fothic 
if that which fliould be fowed by feed, be planted by the root, or fet by the whole 
flock, or graffed by fome branch ; or if any that fliould be thus planted be fowed by 
feed ; that which cometh up will be of a divers kinde from that which grows ufually, 
if it be planted according to its own nature, as 7 heophraflus writes. Likewife if you 
(hall change their place, their air,their ground,& luch like,you pervert their kindjand 
you fliall find that the young growing plant will refemble another kind, both in co¬ 
lour and fafliion ; all which are clear cafes by the books of Husbandry. Some ex¬ 
amples we will here rchcarfe. If you would change 
' 

A white Vine into a blackly or a blacky into a white ; 
fow the feed of a white Garden-Vine, and that which cometh of it, will be a black 
Wilde-vine; and lo the feed of a black Garden-vine will bring forth a white Wilde- 
vine, as Theophraftus teachetb. Thereafonis,becaufea Vine is not fowed by feed, 
but the natural planting of it is by fprigs and roots. Wherefore if you deal with 
it otherwife then the kind requires, that which cometh of it muft needs be unkind¬ 
ly. By the like means 

A white Fig-tree may degenerate into a black. 
for the ftoneof a Fig, if it be fet, never brings forth any other butawildeor a 
wood Fig-tree, and fuch as moft commonly is of a quite contrary colour • fo that of a 
white figtree it degenerates into a black, and contrariwife a black fig-tree degene¬ 
rates into a white. Sometimes alfo, of a right and noble Vine is generated a ba- 
ftard Vine, and that fo different in kind oftentimes, that it hath nothing of the 
right garden-vine, but all meerly wilde. In like manner alfo are changed 

The red Myrtle and the red Bay- tree into blacky 
and cannot chufe but lofe their colour: for thefe likewife degenerate, a-s the fame 
Theoyhraftw reports to have been feen in Antandrm ; for the Myrtle is not fowed by 
feed, but planted by grafting ; and the Bay-tree is planted by fetting a little fprig 
thereof that hath in it fome part of the root, as we have (hewed in our difeourfe of 
Husbandry, So alio are 

Sweet Almonds and fweet Pomegranates changed intojowre ones . 
for the ftones or kernels of the Pomegranates are changed from their right blue, ia- 
to a bafer colour ; and the Pomegranate it felf, though it be never fo good, degene- 
rates into a hard,and commonly a (harp fruit. The Almond degenerates likewife 
both in tafle, and alfo in feeling ; for of a foft one cometh a harder: therefore we are 
counfelled to graffe him when he is prettily well grown, or clfc to change him, and 
thift him oft. An Oak likewife will become worfe: and therefore whereas the 
beft grows in Epyrus, and many have planted the fame clfewhere, yet they conld 

neves 
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never produce the like of that. In like manner, of the kernel of the natural 
Olive cometh a wilde Olive ; (and they that fay that the male Cyprefle-tree for the 
moll pare degenerates into a female •) and in procefie cf time there is fuch a change, 
that it agreeth in nothing with the natural Olive, but is foftark wilde, that fome- 
timesit cannot bring forth fruit to any perfection. Va.no faith thac 

Colew orts Are changed into Rape^ and Rape into Cole worts. 

Old feed is of fo great force in fome things, that it quite changeth the nature; for 
the old feed of Cole worts being fo wed, bripgs forth Rape; and contrariwife, old 
Rape-feed degenerates into Coleworts. By labour alfo and drefling 

The Corn Typha y and Spelts are changed into Wheatland Wheat into them ; 
for this may be done, if you take them being of a thorough ripeneffe, and knead 
them, and then plant them; but this will not fo prove the firft nor the fecond year ; 
but you mud expeft the proof of it in the third year, as Theophrajlus ilicwctb. Pltny 
writeth, that the Corn Siligo is changed into Wheat the fecond year. So ail feeds, 
either by reafon chat they are negle&ed, or becaufe there is fome indifpofition either 
in the earth, or the air w here they are, do oft-times degenerate from the excellen¬ 
cy andgoodnefle of their kind, and become worfe. Virgil hath obferved it: I have 
feen, faith he, the bed and choiceft things that were moll made of, at length yet to 
degenerate, unlcffe mans indullry did yearly fupply them with his help: fo fatal 
it is for all things to wax worfe and worfe, and ftill to have need to be renewed. 
Galens father, a man very ftudious of Husbandry, efpecially in his old age, bellow¬ 
ed great pains and diligence to find out, whether the annoyances of fruits, that 
which mars their pure goodntffe, did fpring up of it felf^ or arifeout of any feeds 
of the fruits thcmfelves, which did degenerate into other kinds. Wherefore he 
took the purelf, and the cleaned Wheat and Barley that he could ger, and having 
picked out all other feed whatfoever,fowed them in the ground: and when he found 
much Tares growing in the Wheat, but very little in the Barley, he put the fame 
experiment in other grain in pra&ice ; and at lafi found in Pulfe a hard and round 
Fetch; and moreover, that the herb Axefceed did grow among Pulfe, by a kind of 
degeneration of the Pulfe into Axefceed. So, unlefle it be prevented by skill 
and pain?, 

The herb Ballamint will turn into a Mint • 

Wherefore it muft be often fhifted and tranflated from place to place, left it fo de¬ 
generate, ts Theophrajlus counkWcth; for when a man doth not look to it and 
dreffeir, the roots thereof will grow very large, and thereby the upper part being 
weakned,lofeth the ranknefle of his favour ; and that being loft, there remains in 
it but a weak fmell, the very fame in a manner that is in a common Mint. I my felf 
have fo wed Mint feed, and it hath been changed into wilde Peny-roial; I mean, 
in favour onely : for the falhion of the Mint remained ftillin it. Martial writes, 
That 

Bajil-royal degenerates into wilde Betonj y 

if it be laid open to the Suns hoteft and greaceft force: for then it will bring forth 
fometimes purple flowers, fometimes white, and lometimes of a Rohe colour. And 
it will not only degenerate into Betony, but into Ballamint alfo. Likewife the 
boughs of the (hrub Cafia, as Galen reporteth, will degenerate into Cinamon. 
Likewife 

(JloveSy RofesyVtolets , and G illi-flower s^ of purple , will become white , 

either by reafon thac they are old, or elfe if they be not well looked unto. For 
TheophraJlusttcovdiSy that Violets, Rofes, and Gilli-flowcrs, if they be not well 
heeded, in three years will wax white ; and the experience thereof I my felf have 
plainly feen. Neither yet will Plants degenerate one into another, only in fuch 
cafe as where there is a kind of vicinity and likenefle of nature, but alfo where 

there 
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there is no fuch vicinity, one plant may be changed into another of a quite diffe¬ 
rent kind: for 

An Oak way be changed into a Vine • 


Albert H6 reporteth, (if the thing be as true as it is ftrange ; but let the truth there¬ 
of lie upon his credit) he reports, Ijay, that Oaken or Beechen boughs being in¬ 
grafted into the Tree My rica, is quite changed into it • and fo into the Tree called 
Tremii'ca, which is abaferkindof wood: and likewife if Oaken boughs be fet in 
the ground of Aluminum, a place fo called, they will be quite altered into right 
Vines, fuch as their grapes yeeld good wine ; and focnetimes the old Oaks, if they 
be pared, degenerate into Vines. But we muft not think that this change is made 
while thofe Trees or boughs laft ; but when once they are putrified, then the nature 
of the ground works into them, and changeth them into Vines, 


Chap. III. 

How to make one fruit compounded of many t 


A S we heard before of divers living Creatures, that they might be mingled in¬ 
to one, by copulation; fo now we will fhew alfo how to contrive divers 
kinds of fruits, by grafting into one fruit: for grafting is in plants the fame that co¬ 
pulation is in living creatures : yet I deny net, but there are other means where¬ 
by this may be effected, as well as by grafting. But above all other, grafting is mod 
praife worthy , as being the bed and fitted means t6 incorporate one frnit into 
another, andfoof many to make one, after a wonderful manner. And whereas 
it may be thoughc a very toilfome, and indeed impofltbie matter, here the excel¬ 
lent effed of the work mud fweeten all thy labour, and thy painful diligence will 
takeaway the fuppofedimpoflibilicy of the thing, and perform that which a man 
would think were not poflible to be done. Neither mud thou differ thy felf to be 
discouraged herein by the fayingsof rude Husband-men which have attempted this 
thing, buc for want of skill could not perform it, feeing experience teacheththee 
thatic hath been d<?ne.^ Wherefore againd fuch dilcouragements, thou mud arm 
thy felf with a due consideration of luch experiments as the Ancients have recorded: 
as for example, that the Figge-cree may be incorporated into the Plane-tree, and 
the Mulberry tree 5 and likewife the Mulberrytree into the Chednut-tree, the 
Turpentine-tree, and the white Poplar, whereby youmayeft procure white Mulber¬ 
ries; and likewife the Chednut-tree into a Hafel, and an Oak; and likewife the 
Pomegranate-tree into all Trees, for that it is like to a common whore, ready and 
willing for all Comers ; and likewife the Cherry-tree into a Turpentine-tree: and 
to conclude, that every Tree may be mutually incorporated into each other, as 
Q lumella fuppofeth, And this is the caufe of every compofition of many fruits into 
one, of every adopted fruit which is not the natural child, as it were, of the Tree 
that bare it; and this is the caufe of alldrangeand new kinds of fruits that grow. 
Vtrgil makes mention of fuch a matter, when he faith, that Dido admired certain 
Trees which fhe faw, that bare new kinds of leaves, and apples that naturally 
were not their own. And ‘Palladios faith, that Trees are joined together as it were, 
by carnal copulation, to the end that the fruit thereof might contain in it, all the 
excellencies of both the parents: and the fame Trees were garnifhed with two forts 
of leaves, and nourifhed with two forts of juices, and the fruit had a double reliflh, 
according to both the kinds whence it was compounded. But now, as we did in 
ourtraefof thecommixtion of divers kinds of living Creatures ; fo here alfo it is ^ 
meet to preferibe certain rules, whereby we may caufe thofe divers plants which 
we would intermingle, to join more eafily, and to agree better together, for the 
producing of new and compounded fruits. Firft therefore, we muft fee that cither 
of the Trees have their bark of one and the fame nature : and both of them muft 
have the fame time of growing and (hooting out of their fprigs; as was required 
ln living creatures, that both of them fhould have the fame time of breeding their 
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vounaone^: for if the graffc have t dry or a hard bark, and the Bock have a moitl 
or iotr hark, or that they be any way contrary each to other, we (hall labour in 
vain. Then we tnuft fee that the ingrafting be made in the pureft and ioundeft 
place of the Bock , io that it neither have any tumors or knobs, or any fears, nei¬ 
ther yet hath been blaBed. Again, it is very material, that the young graffes or 
(boots befetchtfrcm the moB convenient place or part of the Trees; namely, 
from tbofe boughs that grow toward the Haft, where the Sums wont to rile in 
the Summer-time. Again,they muBbeof a fruitful kind, and be taken c ff from 
youno plants, fuch as never bare fruit before. They muB all'o be taken in their prime, 
when they are beginning firB to bud, and fuch as are of two years growth, and 
likely to bear fruit in their fecond year. And the Bocks into which they art to be en¬ 
grafted, muB likewife be as young as may be grafted into ; for if they be old, their 
hardneffe will fcarcegive any entertainment to Brange (hoots to be plamedl upon 
them. And many fuch obfervations muB be diligently looked into, as we have 
Ihewed in cur book of Husbandry. But we muB not here omic to fpeak of the lome, 
or that clammy morter, which makes 

7be Graft and theftockjo clofe more eafily together; 

for it is very helpful to gleworfaBen the skins of both the barks one into tbeo- 
iher: and if the barks be of a divers nature, yet by t his lome they may be lb bound 
into one, that they will eafily grow together. Andfurelyit is commodious in ma¬ 
ny refpetf s. Firft,becaufe, as in mans body, the flelh being wounded or pierced 
into, is foon clo fed up again with Bifte and clammy plaifiers applyed thereunto; 
fo the bark or the boughs of Trees being cut or rent, will clofe together again very 
fpeedily , by the applying of this morter. For if you pill the bark off from a 
Tree, or flip eff a little fprig from a bough, unleffe you clofe it up fo cunningly, 
that it may flick as fitly every way in the grafting as whilfl it grew , it will foon 
wither, and fade, andlofe the natural juice and moifture; which inconvenience 
this lome will prevent, and fir them one into another. Moreover, if there be 
any open chink betwixt the bark and the Tree, prefently the airgetteth in, and 
will not fufferthem to clofe; therefore to makeitfure that they may clofe without 
fail, this lome is needful. And whereas there are fome Trees which cannot away 
to be harboured in any of another kind, this lome will knit them fo firongly into 
the Bock,that they cannot but bud and bloffom. But here we rauft obferve, rhac 
this glue or morter muflbe as neer of the nature of the thing engrafted as may 
be ; for then it will perform this duty more kindly. If you be diligent herein, 
you may do many matters. We will give yon a tafle of fome, that by thefe 
you may learn to do the like. Pill eft the baik of Holly, and make a pit in 
fome moift ground, and there bury your Holly rines, and let them there pu- 
trifie , which will be done in twelve daies: then take them forth , and Bamp 
them till you fee they are become a clammy flime.This is alfo made of the fruit Se- 
beBen in Syria . and likewife it may be made of ordinary birdlime: but the beB of 
all is made of the rines of Elm-roors Bamped together; for this bath a fpecial quali- 
ty, both tofaBen, and alfo to cherifh. But let us return to grafting, which is of 
fuch great force, that it hath caufed a new kind of a baftard fruit that was never 
beard of before, namely 

An Affile compounded of a Peach’affile^ and a Nut' peach ; 

which kind of compound generation, was never feen, nor heard of, nor yet thought 
upon by the Ancient. This is to be done by a kind of grafting which they call 
emplaftering. Take off two young fruitful iprigges, one from a Peach-apple 
Tree, and the other from the Nut-peach Tree; but they mnft be well grow- 
en, and fuch as are ready to budde forth. Then pare eff the bark of them 
about two fingers breadth in compaffe, fo that the budde to be grafted may 
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(land fitly in the midi! betwixt them both5 but you mull do it charily ieft 
you perifh the wood. Then cleave them thorough the middle a little way,’that 
they may be let one into another, and yet the cleft not leen, but covered with the 
bud. Then take off a bud from one of thofe Trees, with the bark round about 
the bud, and let it into the midft of the boughs which we Ipake of before ; and 
foengraffe them together into the othec Tree, having firrt cut outaround fit place 
for them therein. They muft be engraffed in that part of the Tree, which is 
moft neat and frefh-coloured; the fprigs that grow about that place mud be cut off, 
left they withdraw the nourilhmenr from the graffe, which requires it all for it felf. 
And when you have fo done binde it about gently, that you hurt it not; and cover 
it with fomewhat, left the rain fall down upon it; but elpecially take heed to the 
cleft, and the place where you pilled off the bark, that you plaifter it up well with 
mortcr. Thus if you do , the graffe will very kindly profper, and the bud "row 
forth into a fruit that is compounded of both kinds, and it (ball carry the hue both 
of the Peach-apple and the Nut-peach by equal proportion, fuch as was never feen 
before. By this means alfo we may procure the bringing forth 

Of * F iggt halfe white and half bUckj 

for if we take the buds of each of them, paring them off together with the bark 
round about them, and then cut them in the middle, and puc the half of one, and 
the half of the other together, and fo emplaitter them into the Tree, as we 
fpake before, the fruic thereof will be a Figge half white and half black 
$0 alfo 

Pomegranates may be brought forth , which will befweet on the one fide , and fowre 
on the other 5 

If you take either the (boots or the buds of each of them, and after you have divi¬ 
ded them in the midft, put the half of each together, as before was fpoken. But 
this may be done beft upon the (boots or fprigs ; for the bud can h>rdly be pared 
tff, nor well divided, becaufe the bark is fo weak, and fo thin, and flender, that it 
will not endure to be much or long handled. Likewife 

Orenges compounded of fivers kinds, and fitch as are half Limons', as alfo Limons half 
fweet, and half fowre , may be produced y 

if we mix them afeer the fame manner as we fpake before; for chefe are very fit to 
be grafted by emplaftering ; and theft kinds of compound Orenges and Limons are 
very commonly to be feen in many Orchards in Naples. In like manner we mav 
mingle and compound 1 

A Peach of the white and the red Peach 9 

if we put thofe two kinds, together, by fuch emplaflering: for there are of this 
compound fruit to be fold in Naples at this day. Likewife we may procure 

A grape that hath a kernel or ft one half blacky and diverfly coloured . 
Wemufldealby thefhoctsof Vines, as we fhewed before was to be done by the 
buds of other Trees; cleave them in the middle, and binde two (hoots or more 
ot divers forts of Vines handfomely together,that they may grow up in one,and graff 
t cm into 1 fruitful Vine of feme other kind. And the fame which we have fhewed 
concerning fruits,may be as well pradifed alfo upon flowers. As for example • 
If we would produce r * 

Rofes that ate half white and half red ; 

we muft take the fprigs of a white R oft, and of a red, ar d pare off the buds of each 
0 | ai jy having cut them afunder in the middle, put the halfs of each together, 

as we ipake before, and ergraffe them artificially into the bark, and then have a dili- 
£v>u lrC «n l t0c k*NflHhcm,thc compound bud wil in due feafon bring fort hRofes 
men will be white of ihe one fide, and red of ibe other. But if you would 
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make trial hereof in Clove-gilli-flowers, and defire 
To produce Jowe that are half red , 

feeing they have no buds tc all, you muft pra&ife this experiment upon their root; 
you muft take two roots of them, and cleave them in the middle, and match them 
fitly together, that they may grow each to other; and bindethem up well, and then 
will they yceld compound Clove-gilli-flowers: of which kind we have great ftore, 
and they are common amongft us everywhere; and they do not onely bring 
forth party-coloured flowers, but the very fame bough, and one and the fame 
fprig, will bear white ones and red ones, and fuch as are wrought and as 
it were embroidred with divers goodly colours, moft pleafant to be feen. 

Chap. IV. 

Of a fecond means whereby fruits may be mingled and compounded together, 

TTHere is alfo a fecond way of-compounding divers kinds of fruits together 5 
x namely, by another manner of grafting. As for example; If we would 
produce 

Pomegranates compounded of divers ki»ds 9 

T’heophraftHsfriewcth us how to do it. We muft take the young flips or branches 
of divers kinds, and bruife them with a Beetle, fo thatvthey may flick and hang 
together; and then binde them up very hard each to ocher, and fet them in the 
ground: and if they be well laid together, all thofc flips will grow up jointly into 
one Tree • but fo, that every one of them retains his own kind, and receives his 
feveral nourilhmenc by it felf, andfeveraliy digefts it: and the chief community 
which they have all together, is their mutual embracing each of other. The fame 
Theophraftus teaches us in the fame place, 

How one and the fame Vine* branch may bring forth a b lackland a white grape both toge¬ 
ther ; and how in the fame grape may be found a white and blacky ft one hanging 
together . 

Take the branch of a white Vine, and another of the black, and the uppermofthalf 
of either of them muft be bruifed together; then you muft match them equally, 
and binde them up together, and plant them: fer by this means they will grow 
up both into one joint ; for every living thing may be matebt with another, efpe- 
daily where one is of the fame or the like kind with the other: for then if they be 
diffolvcd, as thefe are in fome fort when they are bruifed, their natures will eafily 
clofe together, andbecompa&into one nature: but yet either of thefe branches 
hath his feveral nourifliment by ic felf, without confufion of both together; where¬ 
by it cometh to pafle, that the fruit arifing from them is of a divers nature, accor¬ 
ding as cither of the fprigs requireth. Neither ought this to feem ft range, that both 
of them concurring into one, fliould yet retain each of them thdr feverall kind, 
feeing the like hereof may be found in certain Rivers which meet together by con¬ 
fluence into one and the fame channel, and yet either of them keeps his own feve¬ 
ral courfe and paffage * as do the Rivers Cephifus and Melas in Bceotia. Columella 
teacheth us to do this thing on this manner. There is, faith he, a kind of engrafting, 
whereby fuch kind of grapes are produced, as have ftones of divers kinds,and fun- 
dry colours; which is to be done by this means. Take four or five, or more (if 
you will) Vine-branches of divers kinds, and mingle them together by equal pro¬ 
portion, and fo binde them up. Afterward put them into an earthen pipe or a horn 
faft together; butfo, that there may be fome parts of them feen (landing out ar 
both ends; and thofe parts fo (landingforth , muft be diffolved or bruifed: and 
when you have fo done, put them into a trench in the ground, covering them with 
muck, and watering them till they begin to bud. And when the buds are grown 
&ft together, after two or three years,'when they are all knit and dofedinto one, 

then 
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then break the pipe, and ncer about the middle of the ftalk beneath the fprouts, 
there where they feem to have moft grown together, cut eff the Vine, and heal 
that part where it is fo cut, and then lay it under the ground again about three lin¬ 
gers deep: and when that ttalk (hail (hoot up into (prigs, take two of the beft of 
them, and cherifh them.and plant them in the ground, calling away all the other 
branches; and by this means you fhall have fuch kinds of grapes as you defire. This 
very fame experiment doth ‘Plwy fet down, borrowing it of Columella. But Didy- 
miu preferibes it on this manner. Take two Vine-branches of divers kinds, and 
cleave them in the middle * but with luch heedful regard, that the cleft go as far as 
the bud is, and none of the pith or juice be loll • then put them^each to other,and 
clofe them together, fo that the bud of either of them meet right one with the 
other: and as much as pollibly may be,let them touch together/whereby both thofe 
buds may become as one:then binde up the branches with paper as hard together 
as you can,and cover them over with the Sea-onion,or elfe with fome very ftiff clam¬ 
my earth ; and fo plant them, and water them after four or five daics, fo long till 
they (hoot forth into a perfed bud. If you would produce 

A fig) that is half whits, and half red ; 

Leontitm teacbeth you to do it after this manner. Take two (hoots of divers kinds 
of Fig-trees; but you mud fee that both the (hoots be of the fame age, and the 
fame growth as neer as you can : then lay them in a trench, and dung them, and wa¬ 
ter them. And after they begin to bud, you mull take the buds of each, and binde 
them up together, fo that they may grow up into one flalk: and about two years 
after, take them up, and plant thetn into another (lock, and thereby you (hall have 
Figs of two colours. So then by this means 

%/fll fruits may be made to be party-coloured ; 
and that not onely of two, but of many colours, accordingly as many kinds of 
fruits may be compounded together. And furely thefe experiments are very true, 
though they be fomewhat hard to be done, and require a long times pra&ice, as I 
my fc If have had experience. The like experiment to theie is recorded by Palla* 
dim , and by other Greek Writers, who (hew the way 

flow 4 Vine may bring forth cltffiers of grapes that are white, but the ft ones of the 
grapes black? 

If white and black Vines grow neer together, you mutt (hred the branches of eacbi 
and prefencly clap them together fo, that the bud of either may meet right toge¬ 
ther, and fo become one: then binde them up hard in paper, and cover them with 
foft and moift earth 5 and fo let them lie three dayes or thereabouts: after that, lee 
that they be well and fitly matcht together, and then let them lie till a new bud 
come forth of afre(h head: and by this means you (hall procure in time, divers 
kinds of grapes , according to the divers branches you put together. I my felf have 
made choice of two (hoots of two divers Vines growing one by another; I have 
cleft or cut them off in that place where the buds were (hooting forth, leaving the 
third part of the bud upon the branch; I fattened them together, and bound them 
up into one very faft, left when the buds (hould wax greater, one of them might flie 
oft from the other: I fitted them fo well, branch with branch,and bud with bud,tbac 
they made blit one ftalk; and the very fame year they brought forth grapes that had 
cloven kernels or ftones. This (hoot fofpringingup, I put to another; and when 
that was fo fprung up, I put that alfo to another; and by this continual fitting of . 
divers (prigs one to another, I produced clutters of divers-coloured and divers-na- 
tured grapes: for one and the fame grape was fweet and unfavoury ; and the ftones 
were fome long, fome round, fome crooked; but all of them were of divers co¬ 
lours. Pontanut hath elegantly (hewed 

How Citron-trees may bear divers kinds ; 

namely, by joining two fundry boughs together, after the bark hath been pared a- 
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sway, and fanning each toother with a kind of glue, that they may grow up one 
as fait as the other; and when they are engrafted into one Rock, they "mult be very 
carefully covered and looked umo, and fo one and the lame branch will brin^ form 
iruit of divers kinds. So you may procure 

An Orcnge»tree to bring forth an Apple half [met and half fours. 

And this kind of comtnixtion was invented by chance ; for there were oraffcd two 
boughs of Orenge-trees, one brought forth a iwccc, and the other a fharp fruit. 
When occalion ferved to tranfplant and remove the Tree, it was cut off in the 
middle, according as Husband-men are wont to do when they plant fueh Trees af¬ 
ter they are growrt old; and by great chance, it was cut eft there where the two 
boughs had been before engrafFed: and lb when the Rock budded afrcfh, there 
aroleonebud out of thefharp and fweet branches both together as they were left 
in the Rock; and this one bud brought forth Apples or fruit of both reitfhes. 
Wherefore no queliion but fuch a thing may be effected by art, as well as 
K was by chance, if any man have a mindc to produce luch kind of fruits. 


Chap.V. 

Of a third way, whereby divers kinds of fruits may be compounded together . 

^yEwillalfofetdowna third way, whereby we may mingle and compound 

divers kinds of fruits together. A way which hath been delivered unto 
as by the Ancients, though for my own part I think it to be not oneiy a very 
hard, but even aa impoflible matter. Notwithflanding, became grave An¬ 
cient Writers have fee it down, I cannot fcorn here to rehearfe it: ard 
though I have put it in praaice, but to no purpole, for it hath not fo fallen 
out as they wricc, yet I will not difeourage any man that hath* a mind to 
make trial hereof; for it may be that fortune will fecond their endeavours 
better then (he did mine. The way is this; to gather many feeds of lundry 
Trees and fruits, and wrapping them up together, fo to low them: ard wheri 
they are grown up into fialks, to bind all the flaiks together, that they may 
not flic alunder, but rather grow up all into one Tree ; and this Tree will 
bring forth divers kinds of fruits , yea and one and the fame fruit will be min¬ 
gled and compounded of many a Itfliourd feemthat the Authors of this experi¬ 
ment, learned ft firR out. of Theophraftu* , who writes, that, If you fow two 
divers feeds neer together within a hands breadth , and then fow two otbe* 
diyers feeds a little above them, the roots which will .gooiq of all tbefe feeds 
will lovingly embrace and winds about each ocher J and fo grow up into one 
flalk or flock, and be incorporated one into another. But fpqrial Care muR be had 
how the feeds be placed ] for they muR be fee with {tfreltcrie end upward, be- 
caute the bu^co:neth not out of the lew and hollow parts:, bur opr of the hioheRc 
And there ate four feeds required, beqapfe fo many.wiU ea% and fitly clofe top^* 
tfier. A matter, which if it were true, it might be a very ready means which wculci- 
prbduce exceeding many and wonderful experiments; Byfuch.a means 

Berries that are party-coloured may be produced. 

If you take a great many berries, white, and black, andred, one amonoft another, 
and low them in the earth together • and when they are ihot up,,* bind all their 
fta[ks into one, they will grow together , and y^eld particoloured berries. Pithy 
writes, thatthis way was devifed from tbe birds; Nature, laitfthe,hath taught hew- 
tograffe withafeed: for hungry birds have devoured feeds, and having mcibenc^ 
and warmed them in their bellies, a little after have dunged in the forky twife?**" 
Trees, and together with their dung excluded the feed whole which erR thev Had 
fwallowed: and fometimes it brings forth there where they dung it, and femetimes 
the wind carries it away into fome chinks of the barks of Trees, and there it brings 
torch. This is the reafon why many times we fee a Cherry-tree growing in a wii-. 
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on , a Plane-tree in a Bay-tree, and a Biy in a Cherry-tree ; and withal, that the 
berries of them have been party-coloured. They write alio, that the Jack-daw 
hiding certain ieeds in feme fecret chinks or holes, did givecccafion of this Inven¬ 
tion. By this felf-fame means we may produce 

A Fig that is partly white and partly red. 
attempts the doing of this, by taking che kernels or ftones that are in a 
Fig lomewhat inclinable to this variety, and wrapping them up together in a iinnen 
cloth, and then lowing them, and when need requires, removing them into ano¬ 
ther place. If we would have 

AnOrenge or (fitron-tree hear divers Apples of divers rebtyes ; 

‘Tontantis our Country-man, in his work of Gardening, hath elegantly taught us 
how to do it. We muft cake fun dry feeds of them, and puc them into a pitcher, 
and there let them grow up: and when they come forth, bind the fprigs together, 
and by this means they will grow up into ome Hock, and fhrowd thetnfelves all un¬ 
der one bark: but you muft take- heedthac the wind come not at them to blow 
them afunder, but cover them over with fome wax, that they may flick fall toge¬ 
ther ; and let them be well plaiflered with morter about the bark : and ib fhall you 
gather from them in time very ftrange Apples of fundry rclifhes. Likewiie we 
may procure 

A Damofin, and an Orenge or Limon to he mixt together • 

In our books of Husbandry, wefhewedat large, by many reafons alledged to and 
fro, that fundry feeds could not pofhbly grow into one $ but all that is written in 
favour of this pra&ice, is utterly falfe, and altogether unpofllble. But ibis exoe- 
riment we our leives have proved, whereby divers kinds of Damofins are mixt to¬ 
gether. While the Damofin-trees were very tender and dainty, we fattened two 
of them together, which were planted neer to each other, as Sailers plat and tie 
their Cables: but firft we pared off the bark to the inmoft skin, in that place where 
they (bould touch together, thatfo one living thing might the more eaftiy grow to 
the other: then we bound them up gently with thin lilts, made of the inner bark 
of Elm, or fuch like fluff that is loft and pliable for fuch a purpofe, left they (bould 
be parted and grow afunder; and if any part of them were lo limber that it would 
not flick faft, we wedged it in with fplents ; yet not too hard, for fear of fpoiling it. 
Then we rid away the earth from the upper roots, and covered them with muck, 
and watered them often, that by this cherifhing and tilling on, they might grow up 
the better: and thus after a few years that they were grown together into one 
tree , we cut off the tops of them about that place where they mo A feemed 
to be knit together • and about thofe tops there fprung up many buds* whereof, 
thofe which we perceived had grown out of both Trees, we lufferedto grow ftill, 
and the reft we cut away; and by this means we produced fuch kind of fruit as we 
fpeak of, very goodly, and much commended. And concerning Limons, I have 
ieen fome in the Noble-mens Gardens of Naples, which, partly by continual wa¬ 
tering at feafonable times, and partly by realbn of the tenderneffe and the rank- 
neffeof the boughs, did fo cling and grow together, that they became one tree 5 
and this one Tree brought forth fruit compounded of either kind. We may alfo 
cffe& this featly by earthen veffels; for the plants that are fee therein, we may very 
conveniently cherifh up with continual watering, and perform other (mice's to¬ 
wards them which areneccffary for their growth.And as it may be done by Limon^ 
fo we have feen the fame experiment pra&ifed upon Mulberry-trees, which grew ' 
ipg in moili and fliadowed places, as foon as their boughs doled one with another, 
pielently they grew into one, and brought forth berries of lundry colours. If we 
would procure that 

A Lettice{boa Id grow , having in it Parfley , and Rotchet, and Baft l-gentle, 
or any fuch like commixtion, we mufl cake the dung of a Sheep or a Goat; and 
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thcll.’h it be but a fnjill fubftance, yet you mult make a fhift to bore theTruttle 
through the middle, and as well as you can, get out the inmoft pith, and in Head 
thereof put into it thole feeds whi;h you defite to have mingled together, packing 
them in as hard as the Truttle will bear it: and whcnyoa have fo "done, lay it in 
the ground about two handful deer, with dung and hollow geer, both under ir 
and round about it; then cover it with a little rhin earth, and water it a little and a’ 
little; and when the feeds alfo are fprung forth, you mull Hill apply them with wa 

ter and dung; and after they are grown up into a ftalk, you mutt be more diluent 
about them;; and by this means a t length there will arife a Lettice, mixed^nd 
compounded with all thofe feeds. Palladia prefcribes the lame more precifely if 
you take, faith he, a Truttle of Goats dung, and bore it through, and make i 
hollow cunningly with a bodkin, and then fill it up with the feed of Lettice Cref 
fes, Bafil, Rotchet, and Radilh, and when you have fo done, lap them no in more* 
of the fame dung and bury them in a little trench of fu;h ground as is fruitful and 
well manured for fuch a purpofe, the Radilh will grow downward into a Root the 
other feeds will grow upward into a ftalk, and the Lettice will contain them’ all 
yeeldmg the fevcral relilh of every one of them. Others c fF e a this experiment 
on this manner. They pluck off the Lettice leaves that grow next to the root 
and make holes tn the chickeft fubftance and veins thereof, one hole bein* area! 
lonaWedirtance from the other, wherein they put the forenamed feeds,'%]] but 
the Radilh feed, and cover them about with dung, and then lay them under ib e 
ground, whereby the Lettice grows up, garded with the flalksof io many herbs as 
there were feeds put into the leaves. If you would procure 1 

* 7 arty- coloured flowers to grow ; 

you may cfoa it by the fame ground and principle. You muft take the feeds of 
divers kinds of flower s; and when you have bound them up in a Linen doth, fee 
them m the ground, and by the commixtion of thofe feeds together, you fhall 
have flowers that are party-coloured. By this means, itis thought that Dailies of 
divers kinds were firft brought forth, fuch as are to be fee. wVh glen leave/ 
reddilh about the edge; nay feme of them are fo meddled with divtrs colour, ' 
that they refemble little Ihteds of Ok patchc together" 1 * 

Chap. VI. 

Hn> * double firnit may be made, whereof the one it contained within the other. 

* 1 “ Here is alfo another way of Compofition, whereby fruits may be fomeddled 
i together, not as we (hewed before, that one part of it Ihould be of one fruit, 
and the other part of another kmde; nor yet that one and the fame boudi (hallat 
once bear two or three fevetal kinds of fruits; but that one and the fame'fruir (hall 
or Tl Ub e, ,r C ,° nr 'L m o ” fe - lf , tW „° le , veri1 kinds > « if ‘hey were but one; where- 
andVmi ' fhaVC m,de tm ' BUt “ “ S fce h ° W thc Anden ‘s have effefted this : 

How to mal^e an Olive-grape. 

Ohve being engraffed into the Vine, brings forth a fruit 

vemh hnAtnf h^rv’ *" Olive-grape. But Florentine in theele- 

yenth book of hisGeorgicks, hath flic wed the manner howto engrave the Olive 

rJ’- ° IC dl1 bring forth not only bunches or dufters of .-rapes bur 
an Olive fruit alfo. We muft bore a hole throigh the Vine neer to ,h e g S’ and 
5 * >t ‘he branch of an Olive-tree, that to it may draw and receive both from 
the Vine, fweetneffe - and alfo from the ground,natural juice and moifture,where- 
by itmaybenour.ft’ed: for fo will the fruit trite pleafently. And moreover! £ 
nUnfr'h'JT h ? thno ‘y e ‘ h° rn fruit, you take the fruitful fprigs thereof, and 
plant them elfcwhere, thefe fpngs will retain the mixture and compofition of the 
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Vine and the Olive-tree together, and bring forth one fruit that fhall have in it 
both kinds, which therefore is called by a name compounded of both their names, 
Eleo-liaphylus, an Olive-grape. He reports that he faw fuch a tree in the Orchard 
of Marita Maximus ; and tailing the fruit thereof, he thought with himfelf that he 
felt the relifh of an Olive-berrie and a grape kernel both together. He writes alfo 
that fuch plants grow in Africa, and are there called by a proper name in their 
Country language Ubolima. But we muft fet props under them , to bear up the 
weight and burden of the boughs: though if we engraffe them any other way but 
this^ we fhall need no polls at all, I fuppofe alfo that by this felf-fame means it 
may be cffe&ed, 

That a CjrapeJhould have Myrtle in it, 

Tarenmtu writes, that the Vine may be engraffed into the Myrtle-tree, and the 
Vine-branches thereon engraffed, will bring forth grapes that have Myrtle-berries 
growing underneath them. But the manner of this engcaffing he hath not fee 
down. If you engraffe the Vine-branches in the higher boughs or arms of the 
Mrycle, then they will bring forth grapes after their ordinary manner, not having 
any Myrtle in them: but if you engraffe them as (he (hewed before, neer to 
the ground, as the Olive-tree mult be into the Vine, then you may pro¬ 
duce Myrtle-grapes, though not without fomc difficulty. We may likewife 
produce 

Damofins that if)all bs of the colour of Tints ; 

for fuch kind of fruit were produced by the Ancients, and called Nucipruna, that: 
is,Nut-Damofms, as Pliny reporccth. It is a peculiar property of thefe fruits that 
are engraffed into Nut-trees, that they are in colour like to their own kinde, but in 
tafte like unto Nuts; being therefore called by amixt name, Nuci-prnna, So there 
may be produced, as the fame Pliny writes, 

Damofins that have fweet Almonds within them. 

There is, faith he, in this kind of fruit an Almond-kernel, neither can there be any 
prettier double fruit devifcd.The fame Pliny reports alfo, that there is a kind of 

Vamofin that hath in it the fubftance of an Apple , 
which of late was called by the Spaniards Malina, which cometh of a Damofin 
engraffed into an Apple-tree. There is alfo a kind of fruit called by the Apotheca¬ 
ries Scbeftcn, or 

Mixa y which hath in it a fweet Almond . 

This fame Mixais a kind of Damo/in, which differs from all others 5 for whereas 
others have a bitter Almond or kernel within their done, this only hath a fweet ker¬ 
nel. It is a plant peculiar to Syria and Egypt, though in Pltnies time it was com¬ 
mon in Italy, and was engraffed in the Service-tree, whereby the kernel was the 
pleafantcr. They engraffed it into the Service-tree, likely for this caufe,that where¬ 
as the fruit of it fclf would make a man laxative, the (harp tafte of the Service 
being mixed with ic, might caufc it to be more binding* But now we will 
fhew 

How to produce an Almond-peach , which outwardly is a Peachy but within hath an AT 
mond-kernel. 

The former means producing double fruits, which the Ancients have recor¬ 
ded, are but vain fables; not only falfe matters, but indeed impoffible to be fo 
done : for, we (hewed in the book of Husbandry, if you engraffe the Vine into the 
Myrtle, there will be no fuch fruit brought forth after that manner. Befides, it is 
impoffible to engraffe the Olive-tree into the Vine; or if It were engraffed, yet 
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would knot bring forth any fuch grapes, Pliny fyziks of Apple-damoftns, and Nuc- 
damofitfs; but he Iheweth not the manner how they may be produced; happily 
became it was never feet* nor known. But we will demonftrace the manner of it to 
the whole world, by this example: this fruit is called an Almond* Peach by the late 
Writers, becaufe it bears in icfelf the nature, both of the Almond and the Peach 
compounded together. And it is a new kind of Adultery or commixtion, wrou°ht 
by skill and diligence ufed in grafting; fuch a fruit as was never heard of informer 
ages, partaking both of thefhape, and alio of the qualities of either parent: out¬ 
wardly it refembles the Peach both in flhape and colour ; but inwardly it hath a 
fweet Almond within the kernel, that both looks and taftes like an Almond ; and 
fo is the Tree alfo a middle betwixt the Almond-tree and the Peach-tree, outwardly 
like the Peach-tree,and inwardly like the Almond-tree.Tne manner of cn°raffino is 
by clapping the bud of one upon the bud of another ; either upon one ©f° the trees 
that bare one of the buds, or elfefetting them both into a third tree, as we have 
done when the Trees have been old. We may alfo go farther, and upon that branch 
wherein thofe two buds grow up together, we may fee a third bud, and fo the fruit 
will be threefold. Thefe trees we had growing in our own Orchards many years 
together. By this feif-fame means we may produce a very ftrange Apple; the won- 
dcrfulnclie whereof will ravifhour i'enfes and our thoughts • namely 

A Citron that hath a Linton in the inner parts : 
and this, I fay, we may produce by laying the bud of a Citron upon the bud oft 
Limon. And the molt of thofc kinds are to be found among th<?Brutii, a people 
dwelling neer Naples, and the Surrentines in Campania; and thefe fruits proceed 
from the tart juice that is within the branch. In like manner 

A double Orenge may be produced ; 

which kind of fruit is common with us, wherein are double ranks of kernels in 
fuch rare proportion, that you would wonder and be amazed to fee. 


Chap. VII. 

Of toother device, wherehj firauge fruits may he generated, and made either tetter 
or rvorfe. 


C oncerning the praifcs and excellency of engrafting, we have fpoken elfcwhere 
more at Urge: Here it (ball Mice onely to fhew, that by engrafting new fruits 
may be produced, iomc better, and iome worfe then their ordinary kinds. We 
will relate fomc experiments of our own, and fome which the Ancients have found 
out. And firft 

How to produce a Cheft-nm of the befi. 

There is One rare example hereof not to be emitted. Corellitu, a Noble-man of 
Rome, bhr« at the City Atefte, engraffed a Cheft-nut upon a Cheft-nut branch, in 
the Otofitry Of Naples, and fo produced a Cheft-nut called Cbrelliana, after his 
nimtj -Afterthat, his Heir, whom he made a Freeman, staffed the fame Co- 
relliiOa^cfo aubthtf Ttde: the difference betwixt them both fc this, that the for- 
Bit* hi larger Cheft-ntit, but thts ktttris a better fruit. Thefe' ‘Mugs- have been 
done by the Ancients: and the good that Cometh by engrafting is Inch, as that if 
any thing ^e engraffed into a ftockor branch of its own kind, the fruit will there¬ 
by be made better. The Cherry-tree is very kindly to be engraffed: andyouflball 
fc ^ CC ^ Crhavea go ^ dand * rwcctChc?rr y> unlcffe itbc by engrafting upon fome 
deavot^ By the prefident of this example, we haveen- 

The BarbcrpTrce into the Tree called Tuber i 

fot I«4fchjthac the OkyUtaifthi^ot the Bitbery-tree.is nothfeg effebut*baflard, 
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ora wild Tuber: and therefore if a man follow that example of Corclliwy and en- 
griffe the Oxyacantha oftentimes into the own branch or Hock, it will be much 
bettered,and become the Tuber-tree: as alio on the ocher fide,the Tuber-tree, if 
it be net dreffed and looked unto, doth degenerate into the Barbery-tree. I my 
fclf have engrafted it three or four times into the branches of its own kind*, in my 
own Orchard ; and if I live fo long, I will dill engraft* ic fo, till it do bring forth 
Tubers ; for I find that ic brings forth already, both greater and fweetcr berries. 
Now we will (peak of fuch fruics, as arc engrafted not into their own branches, but 
into branches of another kind, which contain in them both the falhion and the 
properties of either kind: and we will teach the manner how to compound a new 
kind of fruit lately deviled, namely 


A Patch* nut , mixed of a Nut and a Peach, 

There is a kind of Peach called a Peach-nur, which the Ancients never knew of, 
buc hath lately been produced by pains taken in grafting, as I my felf nave feen. 
It bears the name and the form alfo of both the parents Whereof ic is generated, 
having a green colour like a Nut, and hath no moftic down on the out-fide, but ve¬ 
ry knooth all over; the tafte of it is (harp and fomewhat bitter; it is long ere ic be 
ripe, and is of a hard fubftance like a Peach. That part of it which lies againft the 
Sun is reddilh ; ic (rnclls very well; it hath within, a rough ftonc, and hard like * 
Peach-ftonc ; it hath a plealant rclifh j but the apple will not lift fo long is the Nut, 
or kernel within. Which kind of fruit cannot be fuppofed to have been otherwife 
brought forth then by divers eograffings of the Peach into the Nut-tree, one year 
after another. We may alfo better the fruits by engrafting them into better Trees. 
Viophanes produced 

Citron*apples compounded of An Apple and a Citron, 
for he engrafted an Apple into the Citron-tree, and that oftentimes • but ic wither- 
ed as foon as ever it did (hoot forth: howbeic, at length ictookfaft hold, and be¬ 
came a Citton-apple-tree. Anatolius and Dtophanes made a compound fruit called 


MehmcUy of an Apple and a Quince mixt together ; 
for if weengraffcan Apple into a Quince-tree, the Tree will yield a very goodly 
apple, which the Athenians call Mclimelum, buc we call it a St. Johns Apple. TUny 
writes,that an ordinary Quince, and a Quince-pear being compounded, 


Produce a fruit called Milviana, 

The Quince, faith he, being engrafted into a Quince-pear, yieldeth a kind of fruit 
called Milvianum, which alone of all other Quinces is to be eaten raw. Now as we 
have (hewed how to make fruits better by engrafting, both for (hew and for pro¬ 
perties, wc will declare alfo, how by engrafting 


Fruits may he made worfc. 

We will (hew it firft by a Pear. Marcus P'arro faith, that if you engriffe a very good 
Pear into a wilde Pear-tree, it will not tafte fo well as that which is engrafted into 
an Orchard Pear-tree. If you engrafts a Peach into a Damofin-trce, the fruit of ic 
will be much lefs : if into a bitter Almond-tree, the fruit will have a bitter rclifh* 
Likewife if you graffe a Chert-nut inco a Willow, and be fomewhac a latter fruit, 
the tafte of ic will be more bitter. And fo if you graffe an apple into a Damoiin- 
tree, the fruit which it yields, will neither be fo great, nor yet fo good,as it is in the 
own kind. 


Chap. VIII. 

How to procure ripe frnis and flowers before their ordinary feafon, 

A Rc being as it were Natures Ape, even in her imitation of Nature, effe&eth 
greater matters then Nature doth. Hence it is that a Magician being fur- 
nifticd with Art, as ic were another Nature, fcarching throughly into thofe 
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works vyhich Nature doth accompliQi by manyjecret means and ciofe operations* 
doth work upon Nature, amd tardy, by that which he fees, and partly by ihac 
which he;Corje&s and gathers from theses, takes his fundry advantages of Na¬ 
tures lr.drumems, and thereby either, battens or hinders her work, making things 
ripe before or after their naiural feafon, and To indeed makes Nature to be his 
inttrument, He knows that fruits,and Rowers, and all other growing things that 
the world affords, are produced by the circuit and motion of celettiai bodies; 
and therefore when he is diipofed to hinder the ripening of any thing, or elfe to 
help it forward, -that it-may be more rare and of better worth, he effe^s ii by 
counterfeiting the times and feafons of the year, making the Winter to be as the 
Summer, and the Spring-time as the Winter. Amongft other means, engraf¬ 
ting is not a little helpful hereunto. Wherefore let us fee, how we may by 
engrafting 


Produce (jrapes in the Spring-time* 


If we fee a Cherry-tree bring forth her fruit in the Spring time, aifdwe de/ire to 
have Grapes about that time, there is fit oportunicy of attaining our defire, as 
Tdremnw writeth. If youenguffea black Vine into the Cherry-tree, yen (hall 
have Grapes growing in the Spring-time : for the Tree will bring’forth Gripes 
the very fame feafon, wherein it would bring forth her own fruir/ But this en¬ 
grafting cannot be without boring a hole into the flock, as Didyrr.ns fhrweth. Y : u 
mull bore the Cherry-tree flock through with a wimble, and, your Vine grow¬ 
ing by it, you mufl take one of the next and goodlieft branches thereof, and put 
itimothe-angerdiole; but you mufl not cut it eff from the Vine, but place it in 
as it grows: for fo the branch will live the better, both as being nourifhed by 
his own mother the Vine, and alfo as being made partaker of the juice of that 
Tree into which it is engrafted. This fprig within the compaffe of two years, will 
grow and be incorporated into the Cherry-tree; about which time, after the skar 
is grown over again, you mutt cut off the branch from the Vine, and faw off the 
flock of the Cherry-tree wherein it is engraffed, all above the boring place, and 
let the Vine-branch grow up in the reft: for fo (hall neither the Vine be idle, but 
ftill bring forth her own fruit, and that branch alfo which was engrafted ddth 
grow up together with it, being nothing hurt by that engrafting. We may alfo by 
the help of. eagraffing procure 


A Rofc tt [hew forth her buds before her time. 

If we pluck off aRofe-bud from the mother, and engraft by fuch an emplaftcrina 
as we fpake of before, the fame into the open bark of an Almo n d-tree, at fuch 
time, as the Almond-tree doth bud, the Rofefo engrafted, will bring forth her 
own flowers out of the Almond bark. But becaufe it is a very hard matter to en- 
graffo into an Herbe, and therefore we can hardly proouce flowers fooner 
then their time by that means, we will fhew another means hereof; And 
namely, 

How Cucumbers may haften their fruits . 

Columella found in Doha Mendefus an ./Egyptian , an eafie way whereby this may 
be done. You mufl let in your Garden in fome fhadowy place well dunged, a 
rank of Fenel, and a rank of Brambles one within another 5 and after the sequi- 
nodial day, cut them off a little within the ground ; and having firft loofed the 
• pith of either of them with a wooden puncheon, to convey dung into them, and 
withal to engrafte in them Cucumbcr-leeds, whic h may grow up together with the 
Fenel and the Brambles: for by this means the lceds will receive nourifhment 
from the root of the ftalk into which they are engrafted, and fo you (hall have Cu- 
cumbers very foon. But now let us fhew how we may accomplifh this thing by 
counterfeiting as it were the fcafons of the year : and firfl, how wc may pro¬ 
cure that 
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Cucumbers (hall be ripe very timely • 

The Quintiles fay you mart take panniers or earthen pots, and put into them fonic 
fine uticd eanh mixed with dung, that it may be fomewhat liquid, and preven¬ 
ting the ordinary ieaion, you mull plane therein Cucumber-feeds abcut the be¬ 
ginning of the Spring, and when the Sun (hines, or that there is any heat 
or rain, they bring the panniers forth into the Air, and about Sun-fettino 
they bring them into a clofe houfe, and this they do daily, Kill watering 
them as occafion ferveth. But after that the cold and the froft is Ceafed, and 
the Air is more temperate, they take their panniers and digge a place for 
them in iome well-tilled ground , and there fet them, fo that the brims there¬ 
of may be even with the earth; and then look well to them, and you (hall 
have your defire. The like may be done by Gourds. Thcophraflus (heweth, 
that if a man fow Cucumber feeds in the Winter-time, and water them with 
warm water, and lay them in the Sunne, or elfe by the fire, and when 
feed-nme comech, put whole panniers of them into the ground, they will 
yield very timely Cucumbers, long before their ordinary Icafon is to <>row. 
Columella faith , that Tiberius the Emperour took great delight in the Cucum¬ 
bers that were thus ripened, which he had at all times of the year; for his 
Gardners every day drew forth their hanging Gardens into the Sun upon wheels, 
and when any great cold or rain came, they flraightwayes carried them in 
again into their clofe hovels made for the fame purpofe. Didymus (hewnh 

Rofes may bud forth) even before Winter be paft, 
if they be nfed after the like manner; namelv, if you fet them in hampers or earthen 
veffels, and carefully look unto them, and ufe them as you would ufe Gourds and 
Cucumbers, to make them ripe before their ordinary feafon. Pliny flheweth 

How u ma\e Figs that were of lafiyears growth>to be ripe veryfoon the next year after j 
and this is by keeping them from the cold too, but yet the device and pra&ice is 
not all one with the former. There are, faith he, in certain Countries, is in Mse- 
fia, Winter Fig-trees, (a fmall tree it is, and fuch as is more beholding to Art then 
to Nature) which they uleon this manner. After the Autumn or fall, they lay 
them in the earth, and cover them all over with muck* and the green Figs that °rew 
upon them in the beginning of Winter are alfo buried upon the Tree with them. 
Now when the Winter is paft, and the Air is fomewhat calmer the year following 
they dig up the Trees again with the fruit upon them ; which prefently do embrace 
the heat of a new Sun as ic were, and grow up by rhe temperature of another year, 
as kindly as if they had then new fprung up:whercby it cometh to paffe,that though 
the Country be very cold, yet there they have ripe Figs of two years °rowth as & ic 
were, even before other Fig-rrecs can fo much asbloffom. But becaufe we cannot 
fo well prathfe thefe experiments in the broad and open fields, cither by hindering 
or by helping the temperature of the Air, therefore we will affay to ripen fruit and 
flowers before their rime, by laying warm cherifhers, as lime, or chalk, and nitre, 
and warm water, to the roots of Trees and herbs. If you would have 

A Cherry ripe before his time , 

?. kk* 1 ’ 3 f? u mu ^ chalk or lime to the root of the Tree before it begin to 
r u? 5 ° f C ' C ^° U mU ^ °^ tcnt ^ incs .P 0U r hot water upon the root; and by either 
ot thcle means you may procure the ripening of Cherries before their time: how- 

the^ipe i^ Trc€S anc * w * c hcr away. If you would procure 

Of a%ofe before his time; 

Dydimus faith you may cffc&ic by covering the Rofe-bufti with earth, a foot a- 
ove the root of it, and there pour in warn water upon it, whilft the flippe 
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bcginneth to (hoot up, and before any blcffom appeareth. Likewife if you 
would have 

A Vine to bring forth btfore her time , 

you muft take nitre, and pown it, and mix ir with water, fo that it be made of the 
thickneflfe of hony ; and as foon as you have pruned the Vine, lay good ftore of 
your nitre upon the Vine-buds, and fo (hall your buds (hoot forth within nine days 
after. But to procure the Grapes to be timely ripe, you muft take the mother of 
the wine before it is become fowre, and lay the fame upon the root of the plants 
when you fet them j for at that time it is beft fo to ufe them, as Tarentinus and 
Florentine both affirm. Moreover, if you would have any thing to bud forth very 
timely, Theophrafe faith you may procure it by fetcing the fame 

Into the Sea-onion : 

for if a Fig-tree be fet but neerit, it will caufe the fpeedy ripening of Figs. And 
to be brief, there is nothing fee in the Sea-onion, but will more eafily and fpeedily 
fhoot forth, by reafon of the ftrong inward heat which that herb is endued with¬ 
al. Vemosritta Iheweth another means, whereby you may caufe 

The Fig tree to bring forth hafty Figs y 

namely,by applying the fame with pepper, and oyle, and Pigeons dung. Florenti - 
nm would have the du ig and the oyle to be laid upon the Figs when they be raw 
and ereen. Pjlladiec ounfclleth, that when the Figs begin to wax fomewhac red, 
you fhould then befmear them with the juice of a long Onion mixed with pepper 
and oyle; and lb the Figs will be the fooner ripened. Our pra&icc is this; when 
the Figs begin to wax ripe, we take a wooden needle, and anoint it over with oyle* 
and fo thruftit through both ends of the Figs*, whereby in few dayes the fruit is 
ripened. Others effeft this, by heaping up a great many Rams horns about the root 
of the Tree. Pliny (hews 

How to make Coleworts branch before their time ; 
and this is by laying good ftore of Sea-grafle about it, held up with little props ; of 
elfe by laying upon it black nitre, as much as you can take up with three fingers* or 
thereabouts; for this will haften the ripening thereof. We may alb caulc* 

Par [ley to come up before hu time . 

Pliny faith, that if you fprinkle hot water upon it, as it begins to grow, it will (hoot 
up very fwiftly. And PalUdie faith, that if you pour vineger upon it by little and 
little, it will grow up; or elfe if youcheriflh it with warm water as food as ever 
it is town. But the mind of man is fo bold to enter into the vecy fecret bowels 
of Nature, by the diligent fearch of experience, that it hath devifed to bring 
forth 

Par fey exceeding timely . 

It grows np eafily of Jt • for within fifty or fourty dales it is wont to appear out 
of the earth, as tbeophfafitu and others affirm, as by their writings may be feen. 
Our Country-men call it petrofelinum. In the pra&ifing of this experiment, you 
mult (hew your lelf a painful workman ; for if you fail, or commit never fo fmall an 
error herein, you will miffe of your putp6fe. You muft take Patfisy feeds that,ire 
not fully one year old, & ft* the beginning of Summer you muft dip them in the vjpc- 
. ger,bfferitJgthem to lie a while in fome warm biace:-then wrap up the feeds in fome 
fmall looie earth, which for this purple you hkVfc btfore meddled with the allies 
of burned bean-ftraw: there you muft bedew them oftentimes with a little warm 
water, and cover them with fome doth, that the beat get not from them . fowili 
they in fhort time appear cut of the earth : then remove the cloth away, and water 
them (fills* afcd thereby the (Falk will grbw up in lehgfhFto the great admiration hi 
thel&hoDdefcs* Butinattytafe, yotffoUft be paiflfuHad very diligent; for! h*\fe c 
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*%edic; andby reafon of feme error and negligence, I obtained not rny de¬ 
fire: howbeit, many of my friends having made diligent trial hereof, found it to be 
a very true experiment. Likevviie may 

Lent lies be haflened in their growth^ 

if they be fmeared over with dry Ox-dung, a little before they are fown ; but 
they had need lie in that dung four or five daies before they be caft into the 
ground. So 

Melons may be haflened in their fruit ; 

for if in the Winter-time you lay a parcel of earth in mixens that are made of hot 
dung, and in the fame earth low Melon-feeds, the heat of the dung will caufe them 
foon to fprout forth : you muff keep them warm with fome covering, from the fnow, 
and the cold of the night; and afterward when the Air is more calm, you muft 
plane them in fome other place: for by this means we have hai*?pH the fruit 
hereof. And by this fame device of preventing their feed'tk , we may 
caule J 

Cucumbers to haflen their fruit. 

But Theophraftusfettcth down another pra&ice. Cucumber-roots, if they be care¬ 
fully lookt into, will live long. Therefore if a man cut off a Cucumber clofe by the 
ground,afcerithaih brought forth fruit, and then cover the roots over with earth, 
the very fame roots the year following will bring forth very timely fruir, even be¬ 
fore others that were moft feafonably fown. Theophraflue alfo fets down an¬ 
other way 

Of h afte King (fucumbers^ 

and that is by macerating the feed before it be fown; or elfeby fupplying it with 
Continual moifiure after it is fown. . So alfo we may procure 

Peafe or Pitches to be timely ripe ; 

If we few them before their ordinary tealon in Barley time, isFlorentintu fheweth. 

this may be done by macerating them in the water before 
eedrtime, but efpecally if yon macerate themfhales and all: for there is but a 
little of it will turn to putrefaction ; and the (hale feeds the kernel wellatthefirlf, 
howloever afterward it turn to nothing. The fame Theophrafim fheweth alfo 

Ho :v the 'JQape-rmn may be haftened ingrowth. 

fame;itf an heap of earth, it will caufe it to 
timely ripened ,5™' Y frUK the ye,r follortin g- There may other fruits alfo be 

A Quince may be hafiened in ripening, 

if you daily bedew them with continual moirttfe, as PaHad,m fheweth. And D,< 
moenttn faith, you may have 

Kofes griming in the month of January , 

SSSSSSSSS? i diy in the Summer-time. We may likewife pro- 

;j <J°*rdijh*U bring,frrtfiiery timely, 

may'caule 10 ^' 3 * 0 ” ^ ' 10 ^‘ D P, U P their young tender fprigs. In like manner we 
The forwardPig^ree to hafien her fruit, 

Ih.'Ov;, 

.L re ( ? t ’ n 4 0r the body of the Tree, that the milky juice may there (well 

nd illue out of it, that when the fuperfluous humor is gone forth, that which is 
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left behind,may be the more eafily concofted,and fo the fruit will be fooner ripened. 
To be fhort, we may procure 

The timely ripening of all fad of fruit. 

If we fow or plant them in fomcp'ice where they may lie dill oppofice againft the 
Sun, or if we put them into certain veffels made for the fame p‘urpofe, D and dill 
water them with warm water, and let them lie continually in the Sun. And if 
we would have them to haften their fruit very fpeedily, we fhould have an Oven 
made under thofe veffels, that fo by reafon of a double warmth, one from above, 
and the other from beneath the fruit may more fpeedily be produced. And furely 
this is the only caufe, why fruits and flowers arc more forward and fooner ripe in 
the Country Puteoli, and the Ifland Inarime, then in all other places of Campa¬ 
nia, becaufethere they haften theconco&ionand ripening of them, by cherifh- 
ing the roots thereof with fire and heat within the earth. 


Chap. IX. 

How we may have fruits and flowers at all times of the year, 

B Y thefe wayes of procuring fruit to be timely ripe, it may be cffe&ed, that we 
flull have fruits and flowers at all times of the year, fome very forward that 
come before their ordinary feafon, and iome late-ward that come after: as for their 
owntime, then, Mature of herfelf affords them unto us. jirflotU in his Pro¬ 
blems fheweth 

How we may have Cucumbers all the year long, 

both in feafon and out of feafon. When they are ripe, faith he, you muft put them 
into a wacerifh ditch, neerthe place where they grew, and cover it over: for by 
this means the heat of the Sun cannot comeat them to dry them, and the water- 
ifhntffe of the place will keep them fuppleand moifl, fo that they will (till befrefh 
and green. And Theophraflus after him faith the like 5 that Gourds and Cucumbers 
mult betaken when they are fmall, and in their tender growth, and mult be hidden 
in fome ditch, where the Sun cannot come to watte and conlume their moiflure, 
nor the wind to dry them , which two things would mar and hinder their growth, 
as we fee it falleth out in Trees, that arefofituate, as both the wince and the Sun 
have their full fcope upon them. If you would have 

Citron trees bear fruit all the year ; 

to have Citrons (till growing frefh upon the Tree, you muft obferve that manner 
and cull om which was firft peculiar in Affyria, but is now ufual in many places. 
When their feafon is to be gathered, you mult cut off fome of the fruit from the° 
Tree, and prune thofe parts well where you have left no fruit 5 but you muft leave 
fomebehinde, upon tome other parts of the Tree: fo fhall you find a newfupply 
of frefh/ruic there where you cut eff the former ; and when thefe be ripe,then cut 
off thofe which you left upon the Tree before, and fo frefh fruit alfo will come up 
in their field. ‘Pontanu* hath fet down the fame experiment in verfe; that 
part of the fruit is to be gathered, and the reft left hanging upon the Tree; forfb 
it will[come.to paffe, that the Tree will bud forth a frefh in thofe parts where it 
finds it felf deftituteof fruit, grieving as it were that one bough fhould be beauti¬ 
fied with fruir, and the other fhould have none at all. We may alfo effc& this 
by the help of engrafting: for if we defire 

" • ' r 

7 0 have tipples all the year, 

Vydimw in his Georgicfcs faith , that if we eiigraffe an Apple into a Citron- 
tree, it will bring forth for the moft paac continual fruit. And if we would 
have 
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Artichockes grow continually , 

we may learn to do icout of Caffianut : .who following the Authority of Varro, faith* 
that Artichocks always bring forth fruit about the fame feafon that they are fet in,and 
therefore it is cafie to have them all the year long. The ordinary fealcn of planting 
Artichocks is in November & September,aud commonly they bear fruit in July and 
Auguft: but they will bringforth alfo in March and April, if they be planted ac¬ 
cordingly ; for by that time they will have as perfect a foul, as at any time elfe. If 
you pra&ifc it three years together, to plant them in the moneths of November, 
December, January, February, and March, you (hall have Artichockes of thaE 
kind, as will bring forth frefh fruit aimoft all the year long. Likewile, if youdefire 
to have 

Sper age alwayes growing frefh) 

and fit to beeaten, you muft take this courfe: as foon as you have gathered the fruit, 
you muft dig round about the roots as they lie in their own place under the earth* 
and by this means they will (hoot up into new ftalks. In like manner, if you de- 
foe to have 

R'ofes growing all the year long , 

you muft plant them in every moneth fome, and by dunging them, and tafcinggood 
heed unto them , you fhall have frefh Rofes continually. By the like pra&ice, you 
may alfo have 

Lillies all the year long • 

for if you take the roots or cloves of Lillies,and fet them in the ground, fome four¬ 
teen, fome twelve, fome eight fingers deep, you fhall by this means have Lillies all 
the year long, and fo many feveral flowers of -them as you have planted feveral 
roots* And as this may be done by Lillies , fo Anatolius thinks the fame pra- 
&ice will take like effect in all other flowers. Theophrafius faith, that we 
may have 

Violets alwayesgrowings 

if we fet them in well-fenced places, and fuch as lie open to the force of the Sun s 
for commonly fruits and flowers will grow there, when they will grow no where 
elfe: but they muft be very carefully lookt unto, and then they will come on the 
better. Thebeft way is, to fet them in earthen veflels, and keep them from vehe¬ 
ment cold and heat, bringing them forth ftill when the Airis calm and temperate, 
and applying them with moifture, and muck, and carefull drefling. So we may pro* 
cure alio that 

The Herbe Oenanthe fhall flourifh all the year ; 

for Theophra/lus writes,that if we deal thereby, as in the procuring of Violets, we 
fhall have flowers upon it continually. 

Chap. X. 

How to produce fruits that fhall be later and backward, 

have already (hewed how to produce forward fruits that will be very timely 
ripe; now it remaineth that we fet down fuch cunning flights and devices, as 
whereby we may procure fruit to grow very later, not to be ripe before the loweft 
of Winter. And this we may learn to effe# by contrary caufes to the former; and 
whereas we were to heat that which we would have to be timely ripe, we muft here 
ufe coolers to make thibgs ripen flowly ; and whereas before we were coengraffe 
later fruits into forward Trees, here we muft engrafFe forward fruits into later 
Trees, Likewifc we muft fow or plant late, that we may receive later fruit: for as 

beafts 
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beafts that arc long ere they be perfe&ly bred, are long before they have theit hair, 
and do not change their hair before the lame time of the year come again, in which 
they were brought forth ; to alfo in planes it comcth to pafle^bat if they be fet late, 
they willgrowlace, and bringforch backward fruits. To begin with engrafting, 
we will fhew how thereby 

To produce later Cherries . 

There is a kind of Tree that brings forth a very bitter fruit, fo bitter thar it is cal¬ 
led Amarendula, that is to fay, a bitterling; a branch of this Tree being engrafted 
into a Cherry-tree, after three or four feveral engraftings will bring forth at lcDgih 
Cherriesthat will be very later: and howfoever the fruit of its own kind be very 
bitter, yet in time it will forget the former relifh, and yeeld a more pleafant tatte. 
We may effeft this alfo by thac kinde of engrafting which we fpoke of in the eighth 
Chapter • but that will be longer in working. Likewii'e we may procure thac° 

A Pear (hallgrow exceeding later , 

if We engraffe the fame into a Willow \ for we have declared before,that fuch an en¬ 
grafting there may be; and certain ic is, that thereby a very latter fruit may be pro¬ 
duced. But we muft fee that the Willow grow in fuch a place, as where ic may be 
nourifhed with continual moifture ; and this engrafting mull be done about the iaft 
dayes of the Moons lart quarter ; and it muft be grafted betwixt the Tree and the 
bark. If any man would have 

Rofes grow later; 

Florentine (hews how it may effc&ed. When you have engrafted the Vine-branch 
into a Cherry-tree, as foon as ever the fruit cometh forth, you muft fee the bud of 
a Rofe into the bark or pill thereof: for growing in another body, look what time 
the Tree wherein ic is fee, will fru&ifie, and at the fame time will the Rofe open ic 
felf, yielding a very excellent favour, and befides will be very pleafant to behold. 
To beftiort, all kinds of fruits may be made to grow later, by this kind of engraft 
fing. Now there is another way whereby we may procure the backward growth of 
fruits: and this is by fhaking or plucking off the buds or bloffoms that grow firft 
upon the Tree ; for while new buds are growing up in the rogm of the firft, time 
wears away, and yet if the Air be feafonable, thefe latter buds will be good fruir, 
and well ripened, though they be How. Thus we may produce 

Figs that are very backward , 

as Columella rtieweth. When the green Fi°s are very fmall, fluke them eft, and 
the Tree wilUbring forth others that will not be ripe before the latter end of 
Winter. And Pliny following his authority, faith, that Figs will grow latter, if 
the firft Green ones be fhaken oft when they are about the bignes of a bean; for 
then others will come up in their ftead, which will be long a ripening. And by this 
means it is,thac Tarentwe^ hews how to produce 

Latter Grapes , 

We muft take away the bunches that grow firft, and then others will grow up in 
their ftead: but we muft have an efpeciall care ftillto look to the Vine, that other 
clutters may grow, and at length be ripened. By this means likewife wc may 
caufe 

r Rofes to open or blow very latter , 

if we tuck off the buds that grow firft, at fuch time as the flower begins to appear 
and fhew forth it felf. This pra&ife yviU take beft cffe& , if it be nlcd j upon 
musk*rofes,efpecially fuch as are wont to be fulleft of leaves; for thus we have in 
the Country ft ore of Rofes growing all the Winter long, as they ttand in earthen 
veflcls,and are fet up in Windows. So if you would have 
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Clove-gill flowers blow Uteri 

you mu^ tuck off the firft fta, ks and 1 lips about that time as they are ready to bud, 
and fee them in the heat of the sun all the Summer long; but vou mud water them 
continually, that they lofe not allthe.r moifiure: for by this praaice we have Pro¬ 
cured other (talks, and other flips whtch have yeelded flowers all the Winter Ion* 
even to the Spring, forint we have continual Winter-gilliflowers, both at bom? 
and in the Country abroad. There is alio another device whereby we may caufe 
fruit to ripen very late; not by (baking or cutting off the buds, but bv planting 
them late, and keeping away the cold from them. As for example, If we would " 

Tr educe later Cucumbers , 

becaufe we know that this kind of fruit cannot endure any froft.or (howers,or cold 
(forms, therefore we mull fow the feeds in the Summertime: and when the Win¬ 
ter draws on, we mulf lay heaps of muck round about them, whereby no cold may 

neft rhrrefif m R^r d h hem ’ th i y "** ^ ri P ened throU § h the he,t »«» f«- 
nefs thereof. But the bed way to have later Cucumbers, is, as we (hewed before, 

either to fet thereof into great Fennel (talks, orelfetocaft the Cucumbers into a 
pic for a certain leafon. If we would have 

A ‘Kofc blow in the Winter ; 

wemurt watch the time when the tops of the fees begin to /hoot up, as they crow 
on their beds; and then take away thefets,and plant them in another place, where 
the root afterward wil take,& foyeeld usa winter-rofe.Like wife if we defirc tohave 
, . , Straw berries in the Winter or Spring. 

as we have ra the Summer, we muff take them whiles they are white, before they 
are grown to their reddilhhiew, and put them leaves and all into reeds or canes^ 
flopping up the month thereof with fome fat foil,land burying them in the earth till 
Winter come; and then if we would have them to be red of iheir own natural co¬ 
lour, let them lie a while in the Sun, and we (hall obtain our purpofc By the like 
device as this is, we may reletve v F y 1KC 

, Cetticefor a Winter fallet. 

W t '"“'. e buh brou ^t forth her leaves, that they grow up round together, you 
mult bind the tops of them about with a little firing, and keepthem growing Jan 
earthen veffel, in luch a place as they may alwayes receive fit nourilhment • and bv 

this means you (hall have them Hill white and tender. In like manner y 

, . ...., £r,d,ve may be kept nil muter, 

«roro Uftl i Kfll f 0ta “u " fe L ° thers »keother conrfesthat arelefs chargeable, 
as recover them[only with earth, or with draw and leaves. Gardeners with us col 
verthem in their Gardens withfand or fuch like earth, whereby they keep them 

very white and tender, and yet enjoy them all the Winterlong, ^ 

Chap. XI. 

How we may caufe fruit to grow bigger then their ordinary tinde. 

Il. r ?”* ineth DOV U r hat we down cer "‘ n rules and wayes whereby fruit mav be 
be effe'ajd d' r,,ndf * r exc ' ed . theord,D »ry bignefs of their own kind fand this may 
; f f ,cmly be done either by engraffing only (forindTed 
_ the chief priviledge that engraffing hath, to procure bigger fruit); or elfe by 

T re " wh,ch jJ n g forth greater ftuit of their own kind; or elfe 
by gathering of the fruit here and there fome, if the Tree be overladen that fn the 

Ch "if 7 m0T f P. Ient,fuIl y, beft °w itfelfupon the fruit that is left behind; or elfe 
Km ffift n hl tr,mtn, K g ‘ hem J 01 W other devices, as hereafter (hall be (hewed, 
w rft begin with engraffing, and (hew how we may procure thereby 

A rrrr ,v„ f oth " % fait Jballgrow bigger then they are worn. 

were not fo plSmed' 



by experience have foumftkar fmv’ - * VC ” f '" t,ra ' sm, 'le theJike proof in many other fruits, and 
unto7bnc erpeci.lW C?lt m>y bcmadc « rcaKr b V ™g™ffing, and carcfu looking 

S»guponanMhetTr« Xfe^^! y \" e T ypr0 ? rcfruitst0 bc * teat " ,hcn ordinary, bygtaf. 
6 P n another Tree, whofe kind is to bear bigger fruit. As for example, if we would produce 

Pears that fhould he greater then ordinary, 

O efpccially 
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efpeciaUy the leaft fore of Pears called Myrapia, or Musk-pears, we may effe& it by 
cnarafhng them into a Quince-tree j becaule the Quince tree,of all other,bears 
the greateft fruir: and tnereby the leaft Pears that are may be fo augmented, that 
they r wiil become a very goodly fruit ; experience whereof,we have in many places 
in our Country. So we may caufe 

The (JMedlar-tree to bear huge Medlars, 

^greater then any man would imagine, if we engraff it into the Quince-tree : the 
proof whereof both I have made my felf, and feen it tried by many others i and the 
oftener we io engraff it, the greater Medlars we (hall procure. Likewife 
The /i wall Aprtcockjnay be made greater, 

whereas they are the fmalleti kinde of Peaches that are. I have oftentimes engraf- 
fed it upon that kinde of Damofm-tree which bears a Plum like a Goats done both 
in fhape and greatnefs, (it may be ir is our Scag-tree) and by this means I procured 
greac Apricocks : burif you ingriff it into any other Damofin-tree, it will yecld 
but a baftard fruit: for the Apricock doth not endure kindly, to be engraffed into 
any other trees befides. In our Naples and Surrentine orchards, there is excellent 
fruit of this kinde; and 1 never law any elfewhere. We may alfo 
augment the fruit of the Myrtle tree. 

The Pomegranate-tree and the Myrtle-tree are each delighted with others compa¬ 
ny, as Didymus writeth in his Georgicks; where he faith plainly, that the Pomegra¬ 
nate-tree being engraffed into the Myrtle-tree , and likewife the Myrtle-tree into 
the Pomegranate-tree, do each of them bring forth a greater fruit. But I am per- 
fwaded that the Myrtle-tree brings forth greater fruit in proportion to her body 
when it is engraffed upon the Pomegranate-tree, becaule the kinde of this is greater 
then the kinde of that, then the Pomegranate-tree doth when it is engraffed upon 
the Myrtle-tree. By fuch a kinde of means we may alfo Drocure 
Mulberries greater then ordinary , 

if we engraff a Mulberry into a Fig-tree: for fo Palladia hath written, That if the 
Mulberry be engiaffed into a Fig-tree,the Fig-tree will caufe it to change his colour, 
and will fill up the fruit thereof with a fat juyee, fo that they fhall be greater Mul¬ 
berries then ordinarily their kinde is wont to yeeld. A third means whereby Ap¬ 
ples or fuch-like fruit may be augmented, is, by plucking off fome of the fruit here 
and there,and leaving fome few upon the trees: for fo fhall the juyee of the tree be- 
ftow it felf more liberally upon the fruit that is left,and make it greater: as a mother 
doth more bountifully feed one childe with her milk , then (be can feed twain. 
Wherefore if we would procure 

Citrons greater then their kinde, 

Florentine coucfelleth us, that when the fruit beginneth to weigh down the boughs’, 
we fhouid pluck off here and there fome, and leave but a few bchinde ; fo (hall 
they that are left be thicker and bigger every way. Pontantu alfo faith the fame. If, 
faith he, you would have great Citrons, big enough to fill your hand, you muftihake 
eff a great many from all the boughs, onely leaving fome few , (but you muft leave 
both the greateft, and thofe alfo that grow in the chiefeft and likelieft parts of the 
tree :) for, faith he, the heir which is left, will make himfelf merry and fat with his 
brothers milk, and thrive much the better. Palladia (hews A _ q 

How to make Apples greater then ordinary , 

and it is by this fame means. For when they hang thick upon the beutihs, you muff 
gather away the worft, that fo the nourishing juyee may be converted to tfye beft> 
and the faireft may thereby be the better augmented- There is vex another means 
whereby we may caufe fruit to be the greater ; and this by drcffing and trimming, 
when we dig about them,and water them, and lay muck about them. And firft, by 
this means 

Citrons may be made greater : 

for, as FaUadiui faith , they are much holpen and delighted with continual digging 
about them. And 

Quince-pears may be augmented , 
as the fame Author fheweth, by watering them continually. And 

Teaches may be augmented much, if 
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if we plant them in moift places, and fupply them with continual watering. But if 
you would have the Peach-trees 

Bring forth very great ones , 

you mutt watch the time when they bloflom, and fuckle them three days together 
with three pintes of Goats milk, as Palladia (heweth. We have pra&ifed 10 caufe 
7he Pomegranate-tree to bear a mighty fruit • 
f nd that by this mean?. We took a good portion of fat muck, whereumo we put an 
equal portion of Swines dung, tnd the lees of Wine and Barley-bran; and we kept 
all this in a dry place for a year together, evety month manging them again one with 
another; and at latt we put Vineger to it, and made it like an Ointment. Afterward 
in O&ober and November, we digged away the earth from about fome parts of the 
Pcmegranate-treeroots, and there wrapt in this Ointment round about them, and 
at length covered them again with earth ; and by this Device I had greater Pome¬ 
granates then ever the tree bare before. But now if you would go forward* and 
pra&ife the lame upon it the two next years following, quettionlefs you might pro¬ 
duce very huge Pomegranates, wonderful to be feen,as big as Gourds. Likewife 

wehavccaufed Beans to bring forth great cods, 

by anointing them with this fame ointment,and afterward fowing them in the earth: 
whereby we had great increafe , both for the bignefs of the Bean, and alfo of 
the cod. Alfo 

Leeks and roots of Radijh may be made greater • 
if we tranflate them out of one place, and fetthemin another, as 7 'heophraftm 
{heweth. If you would have 

A Rape grow bigger and rounder , 

you muft fow it affoon as ever it is ready to be taken out of the husk: for by the ad¬ 
vantage and benefit of the feafon wherein it is fowed,ic will be the more augmented; 
becaufe the root will thereby be the better filled , and the larger grown. Likewife 
V lor ent inns (heweth, how 10 make }, 

Peafe of a ligger growth. 

If, faith he, you take Peafe, and deep them in warm water the day before you fow 
them,they will grow the greater. Some men take more pains thenneedeth ; who, 
becaufe they would have a greater Peafe growing, they deep them (hells and all, and 
put Nitre into the water wherein they are deeped, and fow them in their (hells. 

Vitches may be made bigger , 

if they be fee with a little pole, to grow up thereby ; for this will caufe them to 
thicken, as Jheophraftushhb. So alfo 

Onions may be thichyfcd , 

as Sotion (heweth. About fome twenty days before you tranflate them from the 
place where they firft grew , youmuft dig away the earth about them, and let them 
lie a drying, that all moiflure may be kept from them ; and then plant them again, 
and they will grow much bigger. But if withal you pill of the top-skin , and (o 
plant them, they will be far greater. Likewife we may caufe 
e Artichockj to bear a fuller fruity 

as Varro (heweth. If you plant them in a well-foiled place, and cover them with old 
dung, and water them often in the fummer-time * you (hall by this means have a 
fuller and a more tender Artichock. We may alfo pra&ife another Device whereby 
to make greater fruit, which Theophrafim hath fet down ; and he brings an Example, 
how to make Pomegranates to grow greater then ordinary: 

for Art may caufe the grcacnefs of Fruit. When the firft buds be formed upon 
the boughs, they mutt be put into an earthen vdTei that is made with a hole 
quite thorow; and the bough whereon they grow, mutt be fwayed downward witb> 
out hurting it : then cover the pot with earth, and fo you (hall have exceeding great 
Pomegranates. The reafon whereof is this: The pot preferves the fruit from the va¬ 
pours that would otherwiie annoy it: and befides, the earth miniftreth fememoi- 
fture unto it ; fo that the bignefs thereof is increafed by the ftore of nourifti- 
®ent. It receives no more help from the tree, then if it were out of the earth; 
*nd therefore the kernels are no greater then ordinary 5 but the pill is much 
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thicker : the proper juice of it is fomewhat wafted and confumed; for which caufe 
thetafteof this fruit lb handled, is wateriftiand worfe then others: but thenne 
receives outward nourifhment, and fpends none 5 for which caufe that is much 
thicker. The like pra&ife Palladia and Martial ufe, thereby to procure 

^ A great Citron. 

They take a Citron wheD ic is young,and (hut it up faft in an earthen veffel: for the 
Citron will increafe continually, till it come to be of the bignefs and fafhion of the 
veffel wherein ic is put : but there muft be a hole made thorow the veffel, whereby 
the air may get in unto it. By the like device, Theopkrafttu aflays to produce 

Cucumbers and Gourds greater then ordinary , 
by hiding them while they are young, both from Sun and from Winde, that nothing 
may come at them to hinder their growth. Like to this Device, is che fetting of 
them in Fennei-ftalks, or in earthen Pipes *, whereby the natural Juyce and Nou- 
rifhment is kept in, to the increafing of their growth. We will alfo fhew s out of 
r fhcophraftn 5 y a like Device, whereby the Herb 

tAlifander or e Par[ley may be made greater. 

You muft dig the Alifandcr round about the root, and cover it with Cachryl, and 
then heap earth upon it. For the roots fpend all the moifture themfelvcs, and fuffer 
no nourishment to afeend into the buds. This Cachryl is hot and thick: and as 
by the thicknefs ic draws nourifhment to it, fo by vertue of che heat ic doth con- 
co& and digeft that which it hath attracted : and therefore feeing this doth both 
draw more nourifhment to the Alifander, and alfo conco& ic, there muft needs be 
a greater augmentation of that herb. This pra&ice he borrowed of Ariftotle. This 
herb may alfo be made bigger by another means, namely, if when you plant it, you 
make a hole for ic in the ground with a great ftake : for the root will at length fill 
up the hole. So there is a means to make 

A J^adijh - root grow bigger , 

if it be planted in a cold ground, as ^ liny fheweeh. For Radifhes are much cherifh- 
cd and delighted with cold ; as in fome cold places of Germany there be Radifhes 
growing as big as a little childe. Some have reported, that if you drive a ftake into 
the ground fix inches deep, and put chaff into'the pic which the ftake hath made, and 
then put in the Radifh-feed,covering ic over with earth and muck , the Radifh will 
grow up to the bignefs of the pit. By a Device not much unlike to this ^Plorentinus 
fheweth how to 

Make great Lettife . 

You muft remove them, and water them well ; and when they are grown half a 
handful high, you muft dig round about them,that the roots may be feen - then wrap 
themin Ox-dung, and cover them over again, and water them ftili ; and when they 
are waxen bigger, cut the leaves crofs with a fharp knife, and lay upon them a little 
barrel or tub that never was pitched, (for Pitch will hurt the herb) that fo it may 
grow not in height, but oncly fpread forth in breadth. So the herb 

Beet may be made greater^ 

is Sotion fheweth. To make Beet grow in bignefs, faith he/ thou muft cover the 
roots over with fome frefh Ox-dung, and divide the leaves or buds,and lay a broad 
ftone or a tyle upon it, to caufe it to fpread forth in bredth. You may alfo make 

Leeks greater , 

by removing them, and laying a great ftone or a broad tyle upon them : but in no 
cafe muft they be watered. By the very fame Device, Anatolim fheweth how to make 

tjarlick^ greater , 
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by laying tyles upon the roots thereof, as upon Leeks. Theophraflus fhewcth ano¬ 
ther kinde of Device, whereby to make 

%adijhes greater ; 

and he faith that the Gardeners of his time were wont to pra&ife it. They took 
away the leaves in the Winter-time, when they flourifh mod, and cad the Radifhes 
into the ground, covering them over with earth ; and fo they laded and grew till 
Summer came again, never (hooting forth either into buds or leaves,except it were 
where the earth was gone, that they lay uncovered. The like Experiment doth Pal¬ 
ladia teach, concerning the Rape*root, whereby to make 

Tape-roots greater . 

AfToon as you have plucked them up, you muff drip off all the leaves, and cut off 
the ftalk about half an inch above the root: then make certain furrows for them in 
the ground, for every one of them a feveral furrow ; and there bury them alunder, 
about eight inches deep: and when you have cad earth upon them, tread it in ; and 
by that means you (hall have great Rape-roots. By the like means , Theophraflus 
thinks, we may procure 

The herb Wake-robbin to grow greater . 

When it is mod full of leaves, and when the leaves be at the broaded, we mud 
bow them downward, winding them round about the root within the earth, that fo 
the herb may not bud forth, but all the nourishment may be converted to the head of 
the herb. So may we make 

Onions to grow bigger , 

as Theophraflus fuppofeth , if we take away all the dalk, that the whole force of the 
nourifhment may defeend downwards; led if it fhould be diffufed, the chief vertue 
thereof fhould l'pend it felf upon the feeding. Sotion faith,that if a man plant Oni¬ 
ons, he mud cut eff both the tops and the tails thereof, that fo they may grow to a 
greater bignefs then ordinary. Palladia faith, that if we defire to have great-head¬ 
ed Onions, we mud cut off all the blade, that fo the juyee may be forced down to 
the lower parts. In like manner, if we would have 

<Jar bedheads greater then common, 

we mud take all the greenifh fubdance thereof, before it be bladed , and turn it 
downward , that fo it may grow into the earth. There is yet another Device, 
whereby to make herbs and roots grow bigger then ordinary ; but yet I like not fo 
well of it, howfoever many ancient Writers have fee ic down: and fird, 

How to make Leek/ grow greater. 

Columella hath preferibed this courfe: you mud take a great many Leek-feeds, and 
binde them together in thin linen clouts, and fo cad them into the ground , and 
they will yeeld large and great leeks. Which thing Palladia alfo confirms by his 
authority , in the very fame words. But both of them had it out of Theophraflus , 
who putteth it for a general Rule, That if a man fowemany feeds bound up toge¬ 
ther in a linen cloth , it will caufe both the root to be larger, and the buds to be 
larger alio; and therefore in his time they were wont to fow Leeks, Parfly,and other 
herbs after the fame manner : for they are of more force when there be many feeds 
together, all of them concurring into one nature. Moreover, it makes not a little to 
the enlarging of fruits, to take the feeds which we would fow, ouc of fome certain 
part of the former fruir. As for example: we flball procure 

A Gourd of a greater or larger growth , 

if we take the feed out of the middle of a Gourd, and fet it with the top down¬ 
ward. This courfe Columella preferibes, in his Hortulus: Look, faith he, where the 
Gourd fwells mod, and is of the largcft compafs, thence, even out of the middle 
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thereof, you muft take your feed,and that will yeeld you the largeft fruit. And this 
is experienced not in Gourds onely, but alfo in all other fruits ; tor the feeds which 
grow in the bowels or belly, as it were,of any fruit, are commonly moll perfected 
yeeld moft perfect fruit jwheras the feeds that grow in the out ward p arts, y reduce for 
the moft part weak 8c unperfeft fruit. Likewife the grains that are in the middle of 
the ear, yeeld the bell corn ; whereas both the higheft and the lowell are not fo per. 
fe& : but becaufe Gourds yeeld great increafe, therefore the experience hereof is 
more evidently in them then in any other. Cucumbers will be of a great growth, 
as the Quintiles fay, if the feeds be fet with their heads downward ; or elle if yon 
fee a veflei full of water under them in the ground,that fo the roots may be drench¬ 
ed therein : for we have known them grow. both Tweeter and greater by this De¬ 
vice. 


Chap. XII. 

How to produce fruit that jhall not hai/e any fione or kernel in it . 

JT is a received thing in Philofophy, efpecially amongft thofe that have fet forth 
unto us the choiccft and nicelt points of Husbandry , that if you take Quick lets, 
or any branches that you would plant, and get out the pith of them with lome ear- 
picker, or any like inftrument made of bone,they will yeeld fruit without any Hone, 
and without any kernel: for it is the pith that both breedeth and nourifheth the 
lubtiance of the kernel. But the Arcadians are of a quite contrary opinion : for, 
fay they, every tree that hath any pith in it at all, will live ; but if all the pith be 
taken out of it, it will be fo far fromyeelding any llonelefs fruit:,that it cannot 
chufe but die, and be quite dried up. The reafon is, becaufe the pith is the moifteft 
and moll lively part of any tree or plant: for the nourifhment which the ground 
fends up into any plant, is conveyed efpecially by the pith into all the other parts: 
for Nature hath fb ordained ir, that all the parts draw their nourifl menr, as it were 
their foul and their breai h, thorew the marrow or pith of the Hock, as it were tho- 
row a Squirt or Conduit-pipe. Which may appear by experience, leeino any bough 
or folk, fo foon as the marrow is gone, returns and crooks backward, till it be quite 
dried up, as the Ancients have fhewed. But I for my part mull needs hold both 
againft Theophraflus , and againll others alfo that have written of Husbandry , both 
that trees may live after their marrow is taken from them, and alfo that they will 
bring forth fruit having Hones or kernels in them , though there be no pith in the 
trees themfelves, as I have (hewed more at large in my books of Husbandry. Not- 
wichHanding,leH I Ihould omit any thing belonging to this argument,! have thought 
good here to fet down the examples which thofe Ancients have delivered in writing, 
that every man that lifts may make trial hereof ; and haply fome amongll the reft 
uling greater diligence in the proof hereof then I did,may finde better fuccefs here¬ 
in then I have found. There be many means, whereby Plants may be depri¬ 
ved of kernels ; as namely, by engrafting, by taking out. their pith, by foiling with 
dung, or by watering, and by other Devices. We will firll begin, as our wonted 
manner is, with engrafting; and will (hew how to produce 

Teach-apple without aflone . 

Palladium faith he learned this new kinde of engrafting of a certain Spaniard , which 
he faith alfo he had experienced in a Peach-tree. Take a Willow bough about the 
thicknefs of a mans arm ; but it muft be very found, and two yards long at the leaft: 
- bore it thorow the middle,and carry it where a young Peach-tree grows: then Hrip 
off aft the Peach-tree-fprigs all but the very top , and draw it thorow the hole of 
the Willow-bough : then Hick both ends of the Willow into the ground, that it 
may Hand bending like a bowe 5 and fill up the hole that you bored, with dirt and 
mofs, 8c bind them in with thongs. About a year after, when the Peach-tree and the 
Willow are incorporated into each other, cut the plant beneath the joyning place, 
and remove it, and cover both the Willow-bough and the top of the plant alfo with 
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earth; and by this means you (ball procure Peaches without (lone?. But this mud 
be dorse in moift and waterifh places ; and befides, the Willow muu be relieved 
with continual watering, that fo the nature of the wood may be cherifhed, ( as it 
delights in moitture) and it may alio minifterabundant juyee to the plant that is 
engraffed in it. By the like experiment we may procure, as Avicenna (hews,that 


A Citron(hall grow without any feed in it : 

for, faith he, if we engraff it into a Quince-tree, it will yeeld fuch a fruit. Albert#* 
promifeth to produce 


A Medlar without any ftones^ 

by engrafting itinro an Apple-tree,or a Service-tree. But experience proves this 
to be falfe; yet furely, if ic be fo engraffed , it will have a fofter kernel a gre at deal. 
The reafon which brought the Ancients to think and write thus, was this: They faw 
that fuch fruits as have in them the hardeft Bones, do grow upon fuch trees as have 
inthemthehardeft pith; as the Dog-tree, the Olive-tree, the Damofin-tree, the 
Myrtle-tree, and the like : they faw allb, that fuch trees as have a fofc and a fpungie 
kind of pith in them, as the Fig-tree, the Alder-tree, and fuch-like, bring forth fruit 
without any ftones in them at ail ; and from hence they gathered and concluded, 
thac it is the pith which nourifhes the kerne). Which thing howfoever it hath fome 
little fhadow of truth in ic, yet they fhould not have extended it generally to all 
plants, feeing experience proves ic to fail very often. Now let us come to the fe- 
cond means whereby fruit may be prevented of their kernels ; and this is by taking 
forth the pich or marrow. As for example: if you would procure the growing of 


A Grape without any ft one in it y 

Democritus counfelleth you to take a branch or twig of a Vine, and cleave it juft iq 
the middle, and either with a ftone, or fome inftrument made of bone, fetch out all 
the pith, in that part which you will plant within the earth , or at leaft as far as yon 
can hollow it without fpoil: then'prefently bind up the parts together again with pa¬ 
per ftiffly and tightly wrapped about them,«nd make a trench for them in fome moift 
and very fertile foil, where you muft plant them in one , and fatten it to fome fure 
prop, that it may not be wreathed nor bowed ; fo will they foon grow up together 
into one, as they were before: but ic would be much better, if you would put the 
clove or head of a Sea-onion into that part which yon have robbed of the pith: for 
this is as good as glue to fatten them together; and the moifture hereof will keep 
them fupple,as alfo the heat hereof will cherifh them much. Theophraftus faith,that 
you may procure Grapes without any ftones in them, if you rob the Vine-branch of 
the pith that is in it, whereof the ftones are wont to be gendred. And Columella 
faith, that if you would have Gripes without ftones, you muft cleave the Vine- 
branch, and take out all the pith ; but fo, that the buds be not hurt thereby : then 
joyn it together, and binde it up again, fo thac you crufti not the buds; and fo plant 
it in a well-foiled ground, and there water ic often : and when it beginneth to (hoot 
up into flips, you muft dig deep about ic oftentimes; and when it cometh to bear, 
ic will yeeld you Grapes withour any ftones. Palladius faich,there is a goodly kinde 
of Grape which hath no kernels in it, fo that it may be fwallowed down eafily, ancf 
that with no (mall pleafantnefs, as if it were many Grapes ftoned and fupped up to¬ 
gether. The manner of the procuring it is,as the Greeks record,by Art aflifted with 
Nature, on this wife : The fet which we would plant, muft be cleft in themidft, fo 
far as we mean to fet it within the ground ; and when we have picked and clean 
feraped out all the pith of thole parts,we muft clofe them together again ; and when 
we have bound them hard up, fet them in the earth : but the bond wherewith they 
are tied up, muft be made of Paper or Parchment ; and the ground where they are 
fet, muft be a moift place. Some go to work more precifely , and put the plant fo 
cleft and made up again, into a Sea-onion, fo far as the plant was cloven: for by the 
help thereof, all plants do fooner and eafier take root. Pliny like wife faith, there is 
* new* invented kinde of Grapes, when the Vine-branch chat is to he planted, is 
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cloven in the middle, and all the pith (craped out, and the pieces knit up together 
again, with a (pedal care that the buds receive no harm any way : then they fee the 
Vine-branch in a well-foiled ground ; and when it beginneth to (hoot forth, they 
prune it,and dig ofren about it: the Grapes which it afterwards bear?, will have no 
hard kernels in them, as Columella writes; howbeic, it is great marvel chat there 
can be in them any kernels at all, though never fo fofr , feeing all the pith, which is 
the mother of the kernel, is quite taken away. Buc furely I for my part marvel at 
thole who think it ftrange that a tree fhould live when this pith is gone, & are per- 
fwaded that a Vine-branch can bear fruit without kernels when the pith is taken out 
of it; leeing many men in the Country are eye-witneffes that there do many plants 
li e without any pith in them ; and feeing alfo it is impoflible almoft that any tree 
(hould bear fruit without kernels, becaufe the kernel carries it felf the very feed 
whereby one fruit may be generated of another. Like wife you may procure, as 
Democritus alfofheweth, * 

omegranates and Cherries without any ft ones • 

if in like manner you pick out the pith of the young plants that you fct. And Afri¬ 
can™ faith, If you deal with thefe as with Vine-branches, plucking out the pith af¬ 
ter you have cleft them, and then plant them*, and after a while cut off the upper 
parts of the plants when they have budded forth, then the Pomegranate let will 
yield fruit without any kernels. Palladia borrows this fame experiment of Africa¬ 
ns and lets it down word by word as he doth. Likewife that 

A Cherry-tree may bring forth fruit without any ft one within ; 

Martial fazwtth more diftinSly. Cut tff a young plant about two foot Ion®, and 
cleave it a? it Hands m the ground, down to the root, and then fetch out the pith 
on both Tides, and prefently tie them upagain faft, and cover the wholecleft both 
oh the top, and on both Tides, with mu.k j fo (hall they grow faft together aoain 
in one year : then engraffe fomc young fprigs of a Cherry-tree, foch as° never bare 
any fruit before into this (lock, and by this means you (hall procure Cherries with¬ 
out any ftoncs at all. Others, that they might accompli(h their purpose more lpec- 
dily, did not cleave fuch tender young Cherry-trees, but bored a great hole tho- 
rough Trees of good growth , fo that ic might pierce the whole pith, and crofs it in 

themiddleof theTrce; then they put a ftake or a wedge into it, which might ftop 
the pafljgeof the pith, that none might be miniftred into the upper parts. In like 
manner Africantu teacheth how to procure 

A CP each without any ft one. 

You muft, faith he, bore a hole beneath through the body of the Tree, and havin® 
fo cut off the pith from palling upward, you muft fill up the hole with a ftake of 
Vr llipw or Prick-wood; fo (hall you intercept the pith from afeendin* out of the 
root into the branches. Some Writers there are, which (hew how to procure ftone- 
ljlsfrmt by diligence in drefling and trimming of plants. It is held for a rule in 
Hu bandry, that fofc, fat, and moift nourifliment doth alter all wilde and unkindly 
fruic into that which is milder and moie natural: It is a kind of mildenefs in fruits, 
to have a little,(oft and (weet kernel; as on the contrary, it is wildeneffe to have 
a areat and a hard kernel, for it cometh by reafon of a kind of harfh and dry nou¬ 
rishment that the earth fends up into them. Wherefore no doubt but we may pro¬ 
cure the kernel of a fruit to be (mailer and more tender, by diligence and skill in 
dr.fling them. To begin with a Vine: 

How a Vwe may bring forth grapes without aharjh and ftony kernel. 

At fuch time as Vines arc pruned, you muft take a fruitful fprig,fomewhat neer the 
top as you can, and there, as it grows; you muft pick out the pith at the hioheft 
end, never cleaving it, but hollowing it with fome fit inftrumenc as well as%ou 
car, and there uphold it with a prop that it bow not down: then take (ome Cyrc- 
man juice, as the Greeks call ir, and pour it into the place that is hollow 5 buc firft 
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you mnH ftccp this juice in water, to the rhickaefs of fodden wines and this voti 
muft do for eight dayes together every day once, till the vine-branch fprout forth 
again. Columella faith the very fame; that the vine branch as it «rows upon the 
Vine muftbecut, and the pith of it fetched out with feme fit intt?ument, asweli 
is you may, out of the cop without the cleaving of the branch, but the branch be¬ 
ing whole, and Hill growing on the Vine, youmuOput intoitfome Benjamin or 
Cyrenun juice deeped in water, as was (hewed before, and fee ituprkhc with a 
prop, that the jmcemay not run forth; and this is to be done for ekfadaves to¬ 
gether. So if we would procure 3 / 

A Myrtle without a kernel, 

Theophraftus teacheth us how to do ir. If you water the Myrtle-tree with hot wa¬ 
ter, then, faith he, the fruit will be the better, and without any kernel. Some 
affirm, that this experiment was found out by chance: for whereas there ftood 
necr to a Bath, a Myrtle.tree which no man regarded, the Commers by cookoff 
fome of the fruit by chance, and found chem without any kernels; then they car¬ 
ried fome home, and fee them, and fo this kind of fruit began firff in Athens. Vi- 
dymui alfo faith, that if the Myrtle-tree be often watered with warm liouor, ic 
will yeeld berries without any Hones or kernels within. Theophraftus (heweth yet 
another way whereby this may be effeaed ; take, faith he, the filth or (having of 
skins, and put them in Urine, and fo lay them about the root of the Myrtle-°tree 
aefuch time as the buds begin to (hew themfelves, and fo (hall you have berries 
that have either none at all, or elfe very fmall kernels in chem.Likewife the Pome¬ 
granate may be produced without any kernels within it, if you lay «ood Hore of 
Swines-dung about the root of the Pomegranate-tree. ° 


Chap. XIII. 

Mow fruit may be produced without any outward rines or [belt, 

T He very fame helps and devices which we preferibed for the producing of fruit s 
without their inner kernel, we may likewife ufe in the praaice of producing 
Nuts, & fuch like fruits as are wont to grow in (hells ^nd rines, that they may orow 
naked as it were without any fheiat all And fir.ff this may be effeaed by takih a away 
thc ; pich out of the plants that bear them fo. ° 

kipej'i} : t J- , , ■ ) ; r 3) k V ' 

A %(ut without a {hell, 

*W*y be produced, as Damageron teacheth. If you bore a hole quire thorough the 
Nut-tree, and put into it a Hake of Elm to fill ic up, you fhali thereby Hop the 
pith from afeending into the upper parts. and fo no (hells can grow becaufe it is 
the pith only that oaufeth them. ‘TalladiM counfelleth you to bore the hole through 
the root, and ftop it up with a Hake of box* or fome wedge made of iron, or of cop¬ 
per. BatTheophraftw fheweth,how to procure 

Almonds and C'h eft-nuts with a foft {hell, 

and this is by skill in dreffing the Trees. J If you would foften and alter the fruir, we 
muit apply tperoot with Swins-dung: for this is a very forcible worker- likewife 
often digging willcaufebdth the plants to profper better, and the fruit to become 
better alio: for the kernels will be fmaller, in fuch fruit as have any Hones in 
them; and fuch fiuit as grow in (hells or rines, as Almonds, and Cheff-pats, 
will have the foftcr ihell without, and the larger kernel within: for the grea- 
n °uri(hment there is applyed to the Tree, the moiHer it is, and 
the fubftance of the fruit is fo much the more encrcafed. But TaIU* 
would perfwide us, that if we rid away the earth from the rootes 
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of the Almond-tree feme certain daies before it begin to bloffcm, and all that 
while apply them with warm water , we lhall hereby procure the Almond-lhels 
to be very tender. If we would procure 

ih*t ki”de of Nut which is called Nux Tarentina, 
the fame author Vamageron hath (hewed us how to do it. Every Nut and Almond 
will yeeld amild fruit with a tender (hell, if we continually app y the body and 
root of the tree with pouring afhes upon them ; and hkewife all other kind of 
fruits that grow in any (hell or tine, maybe fo wrought upon, and will ftfFer the 
like alteration by the like means praaifed upon them. If you would procure a 
Tarentine Nut ,‘Palladia faith, you mutt water the Tree with Lye thrice > m °oeth 
throughout a whole year, and fo you may obtain your purpofe. 9 l he , r * 
fuch alterations by correding the plants; as, by cutting off the tops of the roots. 

If the Nut be too hard (helled, you may alio remedy it by cutting ^ faring eff 
the bark of the Tree, as Damages (heweth ; for by this means you draw down 
thathaxfh and wildehumour: The reafon whereof is, becaufe the bark of the 
Tree anfwereth to the (hell of the fruit, as the pith of the Tree anlwereth to the 
kernel of the fruit: and therefore, as to amend the inner kernel we abated the 
pith, fo to foften or amend theutter (hell or rineof thefrmt, we mutt abate the ut¬ 
ter bark of the Tree. A thing which we have obferved by »”° th F j . llk | f r ‘ 

for a Peach being engraffed upon abitter Almond-tree, the pill of the fruit thenc 
growing was fo bitter, that it could not be eaten till the pill were pared t fc TTis 
fecret may (lead you in many other experiments of the like kind.But this kind of Nut 
which we now foeak of, I have growing in my own Orchard, * nd > l f “ ch J 
tender (hell, and fo thin, that as loon as ever it is but touched, the (hell falls off,and 
the fruit is bare and naked. Florentinus affayed to produce 

An Almond without afhellj 

on this manner: He break the (hell very charily,fo that the kernel was kept whole 5 
then he took wool, and fomenmts green leaves of the Vine or of the Plane-tree, 
and wrapt about the kernel, left if he (hould have fee it without anycovenng about 
it, the Emots or fuch like vermine (hould have gnawn it. Columella (heweth another 
device whereby we may procure 

A Vilhtrd to become a tarentine Nat. 

before the Calends of March, or betwixt the Nones and the Ides of March, yon 
fhail have your purpofe. They preferibe iikewife another device, whereby . • - 

Gourds may bring forth fruit without any feeds within them : 

The Gourd, fty*they, will grow feedleis, if you take the firft branch or 
Gourd when it is a little grown up, and bury it in the earth as they ufe to deal by 
Vines, fo that onely the head thereof may appear; and fofoon as it ls S r °w n U P 
again, to bury it lo again: but we muft have a fpecial care that the hips which grow 
np out of the ftalk be cot away, and none but the ftalk left behind 5 ,/$ UWU'tbe 
that grows upon it, whether it be Gourds or Cucumbers, be detuiute of ai lee 
’ within. Likewife they will grow without feeds in them , if the leeds which are 
planted, be macerated or fteeped in Sea-famine oyle, for the fpace of three daye 

before they be lowed. *«_ 
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Chap. XIIII. 

”Z!c7£Z' fruah * h 4 divtrs colours ' [mh as a 

VJOw we will ffie W how to colour fruits: to the efeaing whereof there hive 

itffi iem? dlversmeansdevIled i « waterings, and engraffings which can never Be 

lffin° y Tf U °i P ° f’- and 0ther 1,ke P^aifes. To begin with en- 

graffing If wewould colour any fruit, we mult engraffe it upon a plant that flou- 

:X"Ss«=' '‘" c “ lo “ , »■*» “(« 

Red Apples, 

we muff engraffe them upon a Plane-tree, and the fruit will be red as r>,„ 
phmn ’ lnd affirm. So we may procure that the fruit 

%j?odacen fk all grow red, 

if we engraffe it upon a Plane-tree, as Africam, witneffeth. Of whom taJh. 
Citron's of a red fear let-colour , 

mi l eff ; a J c b ? en § raffin s ‘hem into a Pomeoranate-tree• 
SLldha^e ° Ie W eDSr * ffi0g wdI be But if you 

Otrons to be blood-red , 

Thnntinm fheweth that you may effeA this by engraffin° them iato a Mel 
berry-tree ; which experiment X%W approved,. Wife he“ «‘£ 5 

Red Pears 

A white Fig to become red, 

faS«s DSitUp0DaMulberry - ,reea asthe witneffethj By d* 

Apples may be of a blood-red colour, 

. White Mulberries, 

Mulberries, 

whe,finh ' ! *‘ ,il > th« the Fig-ite, doth perftoe Mol- 

■KSSctf J^£~-a»utabm,. 5 «tf I „ W hm to 


^ white Vine may be made red Wne, 
P ?. 
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if we engraffe a white Vint into a black: for the flock into which it is engraffed, 
will alter the colour much, as I have feen by experience in hony-grapes, thole which 
we call Greek-grapes ; for the Vines which have been engraffed upon thofc Greek- 
Vines, have yeelded a blackifb juice or wine; and the ©finer fuch engrafting bath 
been made, the blacker juice was yeelded. In the places about the Hill Vciuvius 
the white-wine grape, which grows upon her own flalk that is engraffed into the 
Greek-vine ycelds a more high-coloured wine then others do. Another way 
to m;ke 

apples grow redy 

is by diligent and cunning dreftiog,even by applying them with hot and far receipts; 
for there are two chief Elements or principles of colours ; white,and black, or dark 
coloured; now by drcfling them , and applying fat things unto them* we may pro¬ 
cure every flower or fruit that is blackifh, to become brighter and frefiher colour- 
ed; whereas on the other fide,if they be negle&cd,that we do not beftow pains and 
care in trimming them, their colour will not be fo lively, but degenerate into a 
whirerifh hew ; for all colours that begin to fade, wax fcmewhat whitifh. Berititu 
therefore, endeavouring to make Apples grow red, watered them with Urine, and 
fo obtained his purpoie. But Didymut 

To procure red Pomegranates^ 

Watered the Tree with Bath-water fodden into Lye, and fome other water mixed 
therewith. But there is yet another device, whereby we may procure 

t/f pples to grow red , 

by oppofing them dire&Iy to the greateft force of the Sun-beams; for this will 
make them red, Beritittsy that be might caufe the reflex of the Sun-bcams to be 
more forcible upon the fruit, ufed this Height. He fattened certain flakes into the 
ground, and weighing down the boughs tbit had fruit upon them, he bound them 
charily without hurting the fruit to thofe flakes • and reer thereunto he digged 
certain ditches filling them with water, or elfe would place fome other veflel/full 
of water neer the boughs; catting this in his conje$ure, that furely the beat of the 
Sun lighting upon the water, would caufe hot vapours, which being refle&ed tcge*» 
ther with the heat of the Sun into the places neer ac’joyning where the fruit hangs, 
and lo rcflje&ed upon the fruir, would procure them to be of a reddilh and a goodly 
colour. Beritins allayed to procure 

Red jffplesy 

by another devife, by afecret kind of operation. Under the Tree he was wont to 
let Rofes, which did lend their goodly hew to the Apples that grow upon ihe Tree 
above them. De&iocritw pra&ifed the like device not upon Apples, but upon Rho- 
daccns, and made 

T^ed %hodacens , 

by planting RQfes underneath the Tree, round about the roots. Like wife we may 
colour fruit by Colouring the feeds of them; for look what colour we procure in 
the feed, either by fleeping it in fome coloured liquor, or by any other means, the 
fruit will grow to be of the fame colour which the feed is, when it is fet or town. As 
for eximpie, we may colour 

Teachesy 

with Sanguinary or Vermillion; If we bury a Peach-ftone in the ground, and take 
ic up again feven dayes after (for in that time the ftone will open ot it leif) and then 
put intoic fome Vermillion, and bury it in the earth again, and afterward look care¬ 
fully uaco ir, weflull thereby procure Vermiilion-peaches. And Dsmocritm is per- 
fwaded, that if we (hould put into it any other colour after the lame manner, the 
Peach would be of that other colour. It is a thing commonly reported ;mong us, 
and it is not unlike to be true, that Peaches 
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Reaches may be of a fanguine-colour y 

by another means. You mud take a Pcach-ftone, and put it into a Carrot that is 
then growing, and the (Uik which grows of thac done in the Carrot, if it be care¬ 
fully nourifhed and prdervcd,wiil bring forth Peaches of a fanguine colour. In like 
manner. If you would have 

White kernels growing in a 'Pomegranate^ 

Palladia ftieweth how to do it, by the authority of Martial. If you cake chalk and 
white clay, and with them mingle a quarter Co much pladering, and apply the Pome¬ 
granate-tree roots with this kind of /oiiage or dunging, for the fpace of three whole 
years together, you flull obtain your purpofe. Likewiie, if you dedre 

Mellons of a Sanguine colour , 

you mud take Mellon-feeds, and deep them in fanguine liquor for three or four 
daies together before you fet them, you may eafily have your defire. Orelfc, if you 
open a little the skin of the feed, and put within it the juice of red Rofcs, Ciove- 
gilliflowers, and Black-berries that grow upon Brambles, or of any other like 
thing, fo that it be not hurtful to the Iced, you may effe& your purpofe, And I 
iiippofe that the fanguine-coloured Mellons which are feen in thefe Countries, are 
ihusufed, that they may be of this colour. Confequent upon thefe devices is that 
ilcight whereby 

4/4 Peach may grow with any writing upon it . 

The Greeks affirm, that a Peach may be made to grow with a writing upon it, if 
you take out the done and bury it in the earth for i’even dayes $ and then when it 
begins to open, pluck out the kernel, and write in it what you will, with Vermil¬ 
lion-juice: then binde up the kernel into the done again, and fet k fo into the 
ground, and you (hall have growing a written fruit. Now as the Sun doth colour the 
herbs that it may well come at, as we have ihewed 5 fo by keeping the force of the 
Sun away from them, we may whiten them; for fo 


A Lettice may be made white , 

as Florentine (heweth. If you would, faith he, procure goodly white Lettice, then 
mud you bind tog-therthe tops of the leaves, two dayes before they be gathered ; 
for fo they will be fair and white. Likewifc you may whiten them by caking faod 
upon them. And with ms 

Artichockj are made white % 

by the very fame means which we fpeak of. And if you would caufe 
Beets to become whiter then ordinary , 

you mud cover the roots over with Cow-dung, and as we fpoke before concerning 
Leeks, fo here you mud cleave the bud, and lay a broad done or a tile upon it, as 
Sotion Ihewetb. So Columella teachetb how to make 

Endive to grow white*) 

when the leaves are (hot forth, you mud tie them about the tops with a fmail 
Bring, and cover them over with an earthen veffel fet fad into the ground, and die 
herb will be white. Others are at lefs charges, and cover them over with fome 
earth our Gardeners lay them in fa»d, and fo make them very white. If you 
would procure 

White Sper age y 

you mud put the flips as foon as ever they appear out of the earth, into a broken 
reed ; and there let them grow fora while, and afterward when you take away the 
cane or reed, thcSperagc will be whiter then ordinary, 

CHAPe 
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Chap, XV. 

How r/?* colour of flowers may alfo be changed. 

I N transforming and meddling the colours of flowers together, we may procure 
fuch flrange medleys, as noching can be more delightful to be feen. Thofe which 
are of a deep purple colour may be meddled with azure blue j thofe which are as 
white as milk, may be meddled either with a duskifh hew, or with a green, or 
crimlou, or fome other compound colours; in the beholding whereof, the rainde 
cannot chute but be affe&ed with great delight , and be ravifhed with admiration, 
and as u were quite overcome with the excellent beauty of them. Wherefore we 
will let down certain Rules, whereby we may be able to alter the colour of flower?, 
as we prelcribed certain rule* before, whereby we (hewed how to alter the colour 
ot fruit?. Aad fir A we will (hew, how by engrafting 

(filhflowers that are of themfelves purple , or elfe white ^ may become *z>ure blue , 
fou mutt cut off (fomewhat ncer the root) a ftalkof Endive or Blue-bottle, or Bu<j- 
l ofs, but the old wilde Endive is befl for this purpofe, and let it be orown to an 
Inch in thicknefs $ then cleave that in the middle which is left growing: in the 
ground, and plant into itt Gillifiower new pluckt up out of the earth, root and 
all; then bind up the flalks or flips with fome flight bond, and lay good ftorc of 
earth and dung round about it: fo (hall it yield you a flower, that is fomewhac blu- 
lfh, of a moll delightful colour to behold. This, many of my friends will needs 
P cr ^. c . £ne ’ ^ough for my own part, I have often made trial of ir, and yet nevir 
could lee it effc^fcd. But this I have feen, that t white Gilliflower-flip bein^ en¬ 
grafted into a red Carrot made hollow for the fame purpofe, and fo buried in the 
y €cldcd * Sea-coloured flower. Likewife you may procure eke white 
Gillifiower to be of a skarlet-colour, if after the fame manner you engraffe it into 
f enroot of Orchapet? bj^which means alfo you may turn a purple Gillifiower into 

A Rtfe, as alfo the flower Jafmine to be of A yellow colow , 
you may procure it by engrafting cither of them into a broom-ftalkVfor of alBo* 
ther, ^the broom-flower is moft yellows and though we cannot do it fo well; bv 
clapping the leaf or the bud of the one upon the leaf or bud of the other, yet it 
may be cftcited by boring into the flalk after this manner. You mull fee a Rofe 6ft 
a Ja,mine neer to the broom, and when they are fon&ewhat grown, take them up fo~ 
gether with the earth that is about them; (for they will prove better when they art 
let again, with their own earth which is about them, being as it were cheir moth*- 
t hen with any other earth that (hall be as it were their ftepmother,) rhen 
bore a paflige into the broom-ftalk, and when you have clemfed the paflao. 
prune the rofe-ftalk and plant it into the broom: and there cover them 
with loam where the engrafting was made, and fo bind it up. A forward I when the 
et is grown into the flock, you tnufl cut off all the head fomewhat above the engraf¬ 
ts place • fo (hall you have a Rofe or a Jiiraine there growing, of a lovely yellow- 
llh colour. Which kind of flowers are very ufual with us, and this their borrow- 
ed colour is fo orient aad bright, that the eye is fcarce able to endure the brightnefs 
thereof. There is another means alfo whereby we may colour flowers, and that is 
by pouring fome colouring into the roots. If you would have 

Lillies to be red , 

wewillfhew how to do Florentines hath (hewed us. Take a Lillie-clove or 
head, and when you have opened it well, pour into ic fome'Sinoper, or any ocher 
colouring, and the Lillie* flower that grows out of theclovefo dreffed, will be of the 
lame colour. But you mufl be very careful chat you hurt not the clove or head, 
when you fo open it; and beiides* you miilbbe fuce to rover it with fat and welL 
loiied earth. By the like means you any procure Lillie 
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Lilt}-flowers of a purple colour . 

the manner whereof, Anatolm fheweth to be this. You muft take ten or twelve 
uilyifialks, about fuch time as they be ready to yeeld flowers, bind them all to* 
oetber and hang them up in thefmoak: then will there fpring out of them fome 
fmall roots, like unto a Scallion. Therefore when the time of the year fetves to fee 
them, you mufl fteep the ftalks in the Lees of red Wine, till you fee they be 
throughly flained with that colour: then you muft take them afunder, and fet every 
one of them by it fclf, watering them ftill with the fame Lees; and fo you (hall 
have Lillies that bear a purple flower. Caffianus attempted by the very like 
means 

To produce white Ivy : 

He fteeped it in white Marie, and covered the roots of it with the famemortcr fot 
eight dayes together, and it brought forth whi tc berries. We may effe& the like 
matters by careful manuring and drefling of fruits; for if we apply them with fat 
and fertile muck, the flowers will be a great deal the better coloured, and may 
be made blackifh • as we have often proved in Clove-gilliflowers, which we have 
procured to be fo deep coloured, that they have been even black. And on the 
contrary 

4 T{ofeS)Clove-gilUfiowers , and Violets will wax of a whiterifh colour , 

if.they be not carefully look unto, that either you do nor. water them well, nor 
cranfplant them, nor dig about them, nor feed them with muck; for by this means 
7 heopkrafttu writeth, not only thefe kinds of flowers, but almoft all other, that 
grow in Woods and Forrefts unregarded, do become whitcrilh. But ‘Didymtu hath 
devifed another kind of Height divers from thefe, whereby to make Rofes and 
Clove-gilliflowers to become white very fuddenly; and this is, by fmoaking and 
perfuming them with brimftone about the time that they begin to open. 

Chap. XVI. 

How fruits and Flowers may he made to yeeld a better favour then ordinary » 

A S it is pretty and delightfome to fee fruits and flowers wear a counterfeit co¬ 
lour ; fo it is worth our labour to procure in them a more fragrant fmell, then 
tbeir ordinary kind is wont to afford : which thing we may cffe& by divers wayes, 
by planting, by watering, and by other devices. And for example fake, we will 
firiilliew, how to make 

Limons to become very odoriferous. 

If we take that leaft kind of Limons which is called LiwonceUm picciotom , and 
cn°raff into a Citron-tree , the flock will infpire the fruit with a very goodly 
{ml Jig and the oftner that you fo engraffe it, the Tweeter fmell it will afford, as 
by daily experience wc have cried in our Naples Gardens. So alfo wc may procure 

Very odoriferous Pears , 

by engraffing them upon a Quince-tree, for the flock thereof will lend the fruit a 
grateful favour. Viophanes avoucheth,thac 

Apples may be made more odoriferous , 

if they be engraffed into a Quince-tree; and that hereby are procured thofe good¬ 
ly Apples which the Athenians call Melimela. And I fuppofe that the Apple cal¬ 
led Avp/um malumy was produced by the often engrafting of an Apple two * 
Quince-tree: for the fmell of icisfomewhat like a Quince 5 and it is not nnliKe 
that Appim Claudius found it out, and firft procured it by the fame means. Likewue 
wc ha ve with us great red Apples, and fome of them of a nwnry colour, vvh^ 
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yield the Time fmell; and qucftionlcfs could never be produced but by the fame 
means. So we hive procured 

The Centifole %ofeto be more odoriferous. 

If you would do (o too, you muft engraffe it into that kind of Rofc, which, by 
rcafonof the fwcet Imellpf Mu k that it carries with it, is called Mofchatula ; but 
you muft oftentimes reiterate the engrafting of it again and again: fo (hall it be more 
beautiful, and fuller of leaves, and fmell Tweeter. Buticis beft to engraffe it by 
Inoculation, by clapping the bud of the one upon the bud of the other ; for foit 
wiiltake fooneft, and prove beft. By a Height not much unlike to this we may 
procure 

Vines to fmell of fwcet ohtments , 

isPdxamtufatY/zih. If you would have the Vine to fmell fweetly, and the place 
where it groweeh, you muft take the branches and cleave them, and pour in lwecc 
ointments into them when you are about to plant them. But your labour will 
take the better tffe£, ifyoufirft fteep the branches in fwcet oyle, and then plant 
or engraffe them. I have pri&ifed an eafier and (lighter way, befmearing the bran¬ 
ches that are to be engrafted, with Musk, or elfe fteeping them in Rofe-water, if 
the Musk did not ft ay upon them. So alfo we could make 


Lintons to be as odoriferous as Cinnamony 

by taking the fprigs that arc to be planted, and befmearing them with oyle or the 
water pf Cinnamon, and dreftingthem with much induftry and diligence s And this 
kind of Limons is uliial amopgft us ; and is termed by tbe common-people Linton- 
celinm incancelUtum. : There is alfo another deviefc whereby fruits may be made odo¬ 
riferous, and to imellpf Spices • and this is, by taking the feeds of them, and ftcep- 
ing them in fweec water before they be fowed. As for example: If wc would 
procure 

Odoriferous Artichochs , 


Cajfianushzih declared out of Varro , the manner how to cffc&ic. You muft take 
Anichock-iceds, and fteep them for thefpaceof three dayes in the juice of Rofes, 
or Lillies, or Bayes, or feme other like, and fo to fet them in the ground. Alio 
you may make Aftiehocks fmell like Bayes, if you take a Bay-berry, and make a 
hole in it, and put therein your Art ichock-feed, and fo plant it! Palladium records 
our ofvthe fame Author, that if you fteep Artichock-feeds for three dayes together 
in the oyle of Bayes, or Spikenard, or Balme-gum, or the juice of Rofes, or of Ma- 
flick, and afterward fet them when they are dry, that then the Afdchocks that grow 
our of thofe feeds, will yceld the fmell and favour of that which the feeds were be¬ 
fore ftccped in. plorentintu makes 

Mellons of the fragrant fmell of %ofes y 

after this manner-by taking Mellon feeds, and laying them up amongft dry Rofes, 
and fopfanting them one amongft another. I have procured'Mellons to fmell like 
Musk, by opening that part whereby tbe feed fprouts our, and fteeping them in 
R^-water wherein feme Musk was diftilled alfo, and fo planting them after two 
dayes fteeping. So we have procured 

Odoriferous Lettice y 

by taking the feed of Leaicc^and putting it into the feed of a Citron , and to plan¬ 
ting it., After the umc manner, you may learn to make 
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Flowers grow that (hall fmell of Cloves ; 
ifi«y^\fake thefee^ of tboieft iwcrs,and lay them in Clove-powder, or the oyle 
of Clove , or Cloven water diftii)ed, and fo fet them: for by this means, the flowers 
will entertain the fmell and favour of the tlovcs, And this I take it, was the cun¬ 
ning 
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the cunning fl-ight whereby O’lr ordinary Ciovc-gilliflowers were firft produced; 
for queftionlefle GiUiflowets do grow everywhere of th'etnfelves without anyiuch 
pieaiant fmeil ; and befides, they are of afinallcr atfize, and of their own kinds 
l'omewhat wilde. But it fhouid leem, that Gardeners did by their induftry and 
trimming, bellow the fmeil of Cloves upon them, by lieeping their feeds in Clove- 
water, or by luppling them witn the oyle of Cloves,or elfe by flicking Cloves in 
the roocsof them, and io planting them. We may adde tothele Heights another 
device, 

How to make Garltckgrow that jhall not fmeil rankly and unfavoterily * 

Sotion hath taught us the way. If, faith he, you do let Gariick, and pluck it up again, 
both, when the Moon is undernearh the earth, it will not have any bad favour. And 
7 heophraftfu hath taught os a means 

How we may procure P^pfes to yield a more odoriferous fee If 
namely, if you take Gariick, and plant it neer yourRofer. 

Chap. XVII. 

How to procure fruits to be fweeter and pie afan ter for tape. 

TTHcre are feme trees, which cannot away with any fear, but if you cut tbeirdlock 
1 never fo little, or make any other lcar in them, prefemly the Air and the excrin- 
fecal heat get in, and fo the Trees perifh; for the corruption will fall downward to 
the root, and fo make the Trees prefently to wither and fade away. Now there are 
other Trees, which will abide not only a fear, butalfo to have their Hock cleft, 
and to be bored into; yea, and by this means too, they will bear fruit more plen¬ 
tifully; as doth the Pcmegranate-tree, the Almond-tree, and the Apple-tree; of 
all which there is very great ufe. The reafon hereof is this: Their nature and 
kindeis, torcceivefomuchnouriflimentasisfufficientforthem, and to void away 
hurtful and fuperfluous humours :for as thofc living creatures which fweat moll, or 
have feme other iflue in their bodies, are mod healthfuL and wont to live longed; 
fo when thefe Trees have a cut cr a fear in them whereby they fweat out, as it were, 
their hurtful and fuperfluous moifture,they do more eafily digell that moifture which 
is left behind within them • and the better that the moifture is digefted, the lweeter 
and oleafamer is their juice. And befides, they will live, if the parrs have aDy 
continuation at all, though it be never fo little, only if they may but hang together: 
and therefore they will eaftiy defend themfelves from any harm that may happen 
unto them by the cutting or mangling of any of their parts. We will (hew how 
to procure fruits that (hall be iweter in tafte then ordinarily their kind is wont to 
afford, firft by engrafting, fecondly by boring or cutring, and laft of all by other 
means. And firfl, by engrafting we may procure 

Cherries that {ball have in them the relifh of Bayes , 

For as we have (hewed before,engrafting may amend thofe defers that are in plant? 
and endue them with better qualities: fothat if you have any fruit that is loath- 
fome, becaufe itistoofweet,dobutengraffe it intoa bitter Tree, and there will 
be fuch a medley , that your fruit (hail have a very favoury relifli. Plinyi aith, that 
if you engraffj a Cherry upon a Bay-tree, you (hall have Cherries thence growing, 
that will have the fmatch of the Bay. Palladium faith the fame, engnfle a Cherry 
upon a Bay-tree, and the fruit that grows thence, will have the relifli of the Bay. 
In my time, there have been leen certain Cherries in Naples, which they called 
Bay-cherries,fomewbat bitter, but yet pleafant withal; a moft excellent kinde of 
fruit, far better then any other cherries, of a very large aftize, full of juice, ot a very 
fanguine colour, that have a bitter-fweec tafte, fo that they are neither loathiomc 
for their overmuch fweetnefle, nor yet to be refufed for their overmuch bictecncls. 
So likewife may be procured 
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Sweeter apples by engr affix? them into a Qutnce 
For if yon do engraffe an Apple into a Quince, the Apple will have a rclifti like 
honey: whichkindeof fruit the Athenians do therefore call Melimela, became 
they talie like honey, as D/opbanesChtwcLh. Now we will fhew alio, how by hus¬ 
bandry andski.ful drafting, fruits may be made Tweeter in tafte ; namely, by pier¬ 
cing or borirrg the hock , orlcarrifyingic round about, or by fome other chaliife- 
ments, as the Hasband-men are wont to call them *, for by the!e means, the trees 
may pur<;e themfelves of their fuperfluous moiliurc, and io they wiil bear the l'wee- 
ter fruit. AS for example: If you would learn, 

How to procure the Almond-tree to yield fruit without any bitternefs . 

Ariflotle hath taught you the way. You muft knock a great nail into the body of the 
Almond tree,that the gum of the Tree, which caufeth the bitternefle of the fruit, 
may drop out by that paffage. And this is fuch a Height that hereby you may tame, 
as it were, wilde Trees, and alter their nature into a milder kind. Theophraftu* 
faith, that if you dig round about the flock of the Almond-tree, and bore thorough 
it about nine inches above the ground, the gum will thereby drop our, aDd fo the 
fiuit wiil become, the Tweeter by that chaftiiement. If you cutcffa bough, or an 
arm of it, fo that the gum may have egrefle that way, and if you wipe away the 
gum (fill as it cometh forth, and ohlerve this for two or three years together, you 
may by this means alter a bitter Almond-tree into a fweet one. For the birr.ernefle 
proceeds from no other caufe, but onely from the fuperfluity of nourishment and 
moifture, which is abated by boring into the (lock : and when once that which is 
fuperfluous is evacuated, then that which is lefr, is more eaflly conco&ed, and to 
the tree becomes fertile in bridging forth a Tweeter and a better fruit. African™ 
likewife affirmetb, that if you dig about the flock of a bitter Almond-trce, and 
make a hole into it fome four inches above the root, whereby it may fwcat our the 
hurtful moifture, it will become Tweet. Pliny faith the fame 5 If you dig rounda¬ 
bout the flock, faith he, and bore thorough the lower part of ir, and wipe away 
the humour which there iflueth forth, a bitter Almond-tree will become fweet. 
Some there are, who after they have made that hole, do preiently pm honey into it, 
that it may not be quite empty; for they are of opinion, that the rclifh of the ho¬ 
ney is conveyed up into the fruit, through the pith, as thorough a Conduit-pipe. As 
for example fake j If we would procure 

Sweet Citrons • 

(for that kind of fruit was not wont to be eaten in Theophrafittsiivn^mim Athcna- 
%Ttime, as bimfelf reports, noryet inTlime* time:) ‘Palladia hath (hewed, how 
to alter the bitter pith of a Citron tree into (weet. His words arethefe. It is re¬ 
ported that the bitterpithes of Citrons may be made fweet, if you take the Citron- 
feeds, and fleep them in honey-water, or effein Ewes milk, (for this is better) for 
thcfpaceof three dayes before you fet them. Some do bore a hole floaping into 
the body of a Tree, but not quite thorough it; by which paffage the bitter humour 
drops a way : This hole they make in it about February, and leave it fo, till the fruit 
is fifhioned ; but after the fruit is fafhioned, then they fill up the hole with morter; 
and by this device the pith is made fweet. This hath Pont atm fet down in bis book 
call tdyThe Gardens of Hefperides. What i? it,faith he, that A ft .will not (carch into ? 
Cut a thick Vine, and make it hollow on the the cop, about thy hand breadth - y .but 
fo, that the brims of the hole be brought round and fotneihing dole togeeher/o that 
the fides be about an inch thick and no more.Pour into it and till it up with liquefied 
honey, and cover it with a broad (lone that the Sun may not come at ir. And when 
the Vine hath drunk in all thar, then fill it up again with the like : and when that is 
. foaked in too, then open the concavity wider,and let the Vine grow : but vou muft 
continually water the tender roots thereof with mans water: and ypu muft be iure 
that you leave no buds or leaves upon the flock, that (o there may be no other moi¬ 
fture let into it, but the whole Vine may grow up as it were in a fpring of honey. 
Palladitu Thews a To yj ow 
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How to make fweet Almonds of bitter ones , 
even by boring a hole in the middle of the ftock, and putting into it a woodden 
wedge befmeared over with honey. 

Sweet Cucumbers 

may be procured, by fteeping Cucumber feeds in fweet waters,till they have drunk 
them up: for they being planted, will produce fweet Cucumbers. Theophrafium 
(hews how to make fweet Cucumbers, even by the fame Height; by keeping their 
feed in milk, or elfe in water and honey fodden together, and fo planting^them. 
Columella faith, that a Cucumber will cat very tender and fweet, if you fteep the 
feed thereof in milk before you fee it. Others, becaufe they would have the Cucum¬ 
ber to be the Tweeter, do deep the feed thereof in honey-water. 'Pliny and Palla¬ 
dium do write the fame things of the fame fruit, out of the fame Authors. Cafsianum 
hath declared out of Farro, howto procure 

Sweet Articheckj growing* 

You muft take the Artichock-fecds, and fteep them in milk and honey, and after you 
have dryed them again, then fet them, and the fruit will rclifh of honey. So you 
may procure 

Sweet Fennel growing. 

For if you deep Fennel-feeds in fweet wine and milk, then will the fruit 
that grows of thofefeeds,bemuchfweeter. Or elfe if you put the feeds thereof in 
dry figs, and fo plant them, the like effeft will follow. So you may procure 

Sweet Melons , 

as Palladium (hews; even by fteeping the feeds thereof in milk and fweet wine for 
three dayes together: for then if you dry them, and fet them being fo dryed, there 
will grow up a very fweet fruit. Like wife you may procure 

Sweet Lett ice ; 

for if you water them in the evening with new fweet wine, and let them drink for 
three evenings together as much of that liquor as they will foak up, it will caufc 
fweet Lettice, as Ariftoxenum the Cyrenian hath taught out of Athen&um, So 

A fweet %adifh may be procured , 

by fteeping the Radifh-feeds for a day and anight in honey, or in fodden wine, as 
both Palladium an dFlorenttnus have recorded. So you may procure the fame, by 
fteeping the feeds in new fweet wine, or elfe in the juice of Raifons. There is alfo 
another device, whereby to make fharp or bitter fruits to become l weet; and this 
is by art and cunning in drefting them ; as,by pouring hot water, or the Lees of oile, 
or cafting foil and fuch like about their roots. As for example: when we would 
make 

A bitter Almond to become fweet , 

we caft fome (harp piercing matter upon the root, that by vertue of their heat, the 
Tree may the more eafily conco&ihcrmoifture, andfo yield a Tweeter fruit. Theo- 
phrafttts faith, that if we apply hot and ftrong foil, as Swines-dung, or fuch like, to 
cheroot of the bitter Almond-tree, it will become fweet: but it will be three 
years before the Tree be fo changed, and for all that time you muft ufe the fame 
husbanding of it. ^Africanus faith 5 If you uncover the roots, and apply them ftill 
with Urine, or with Swines dung, then will the fruit be the fweeter. The Quintils 
report of AriflotU) that, by covering the Almond-tree root with Swines-dung, in 
of , 1 bitter one it bccomcth fweet. And Palladium ufeth the very fame pra- 
wife. By the fame device 
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Sharp and fowre Pomgranate-trees may be made to bring forth a fweet 'Pomegranate : 
for tbeie alfo may be changed from (harp and fowre into fweet, Arijlotle fliews in 
his book of plants, thac t Pomegranate-crccs, if their roots be applycd with Sw ins- 
dung, and watered with foom cool fweet liquor, the fruit will be the better and 
thelwcetcr. Theophraftm faith, that the roots of a Pomegranate-tree mud be ap¬ 
plycd with Urine, or with the offals and refufc of hides, yet not in too great a 
quantity: for the roots of this kind of Tree have need of fome fharp matter to 
knaw upon them, and moft of all, every third year, as we faid before of the Al¬ 
mond-tree ; but indeed the Pomegranate-roots arc more durable. The reafon is, 
bccaufe of a kind of foftneffe in the roots, which is peculiar unto them alone. Now 
Swines-dung, faith he, orfomewhat that is of the like operation, being caft upon 
the roots, doth fwceten the juice of the Tree: asalfo if you pour on good (lore 
of cold water, it will work fome kind of change thereof. 'Paxamus preferibes 
this courfe,to dig round about the root of the Tree,and to lay Swins-dung upon it, 
and then when you have caft earth upon that, water it with mans Urine, (foltmella 
faith; If you have a Pomegranate-tree that bears a (harp and a lowrc fruit, this is 
your way to amend it: Youmuft cover the roots with Swins-dung and mans ordure, 
and water them with mans Urine that hath flood long in fome veuel 5 and fo it will 
yield you for the firrt years a fruit that taftes femewhat like wine, and afterward 
a fweet and pleafant Pomegranate. Pliny reporteth the very fame thing out of the 
very fame Authors. Anatolm (hews 

How to make an Apple-tree become fweeter 3 

and that is, by watering it continually with Urine, which is a thing very comfor¬ 
table to an Apple-tree.JSome do ufe Goats-dung and the Lees or dregs of old wine, 
applying them to the roots of the Apple*tree, and thereby caufe it to bearafwee- 
tenfruir. 'Theophrafim faith ; If you water an Apple-tree with warm water in the 
Spring time, ii will become better. The like applications being ufed to Herbs, 
will make them fweeter alfo. As for example fake; we may procure 

Sweet Sndive • 

There be many things, which being watered with fait liquors, do forfake their bit- 
ternefle, and become fweet. Of which fort Endive is one: and therefore if we 
would have fweet Endive, 7 heophraftus willeth us, to water it with fome fait li¬ 
quor, or clfe to fee it in fome fait places. The like pra&ife will procure 

Sweet Coleworts* 

And therefore the ^Egyptians domix water and Nitre together, and fprinkle it up¬ 
on Coleworts, that they may be fweet: And hence it is that the bcftColeworts 
are they which arc planted in fait grounds: for thefaltneffe, either of the ground 
where it is fee, or of the liquor wherewith it is watered, doth abate and take a- 
way the tartneffe and natural faltnefle of the Coleworts. In like manner, if you 
would procure 

Sweet Betony y 

Theophrafitis counfelleth you to water them with fait liquor, and fo they will be bet¬ 
ter. Which very fame things Pliny reporteth out of the fame Author. Likewife you 
may procure 

Sweet %ochet , \ 

fuch as will yeeld leaves that fliall be more toothfome, if you water it with fait li¬ 
quor. There is another Height in husbanding of Pot-herbs, whereby they may be 
produced fitter to be eaten; and this is by cropping the ftalks of them, 

Baft l will grow the fweeter , 

if you crop theftalkof it: for at the fecond fpringing, the ftalkwill be fweeter 
* " ) and 
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iod pleafantcr ; a moft evident rcafon whereof is afligncd by Theephrafia. So 
Lett ice will be the fleeter 

at the fecond fpringing. The^phTafia faith, that the fweeteft Lettice fpfings up aftef 
the cropping of the firft topsj for the firft tops of their firft fpringing, are full of a 
milky kind of juice, which is not fo pleafanc, becaufe that it is not throughly con- 
co&ed; but they which grow at the fecond fpringing, if you take them when they 
are young and tender, will be far fweeter. He fhews alfo, how 

Leeks may be made fweeter • 

by cropping them once or twice, and afterward let them grow: the caufe whereof 
he hath afligned in his book of caufes, namely, that their firft (hooting up is the 
weakeft and the moft unperfe&.The like is to be thought and pra&ifed in other Pot¬ 
herbs : for the cropping or cutting off,doth make the fecond fprouts to be the fwee¬ 
ter, almoft in all herbs. There are alfo divers other Heights in husbanding and dref- 
fingof fuch Pot-herbs, whereby they may be made fweeter to be eaten. As for 
example, 

Garlickmaj be made fweeter , 

for Sotion is perfwaded, that, if you break the Cloves of Garlick before you fee 
them, orelfefupple them with the Lees of oyle, when you do fet them, they 
will gather and yield a far fweeter relifh. By another Height far differing 
from this, 

Onions may be made fweeter ; 

for we muft confider,that divers things do excrcife a mutual difeord or agreement & 
concord of natures toward each other;whereby they either help one another,if their 
natures agree; or, if their natures diflent,they hurt and deftroy one another. Nuts 
and Onions have a fympathy or agreement of nature; and therefore if you lay up 
Nuts amongft Onions, the Onions will caufe the Nuts to laft the longer: in liew of 
which kindnefs, Nuts do gracifie Onions with another good turn, for they eafe the 
Onions of their fharpneffe, as Palladia hath obferved. 

Chap. XVIII. 

How frnits that are in their growings may be made to receive and refemble aU figures and 
imprejfions whatfoever. 

M Any things do fall out by chance, and hap-hazard, as they fay, which an in¬ 
genious man lighting upon, doth by hisrgreat induftry, and often experiments 
that he makes of them, turn and apply to very good ufc. Whence it is that the 
Poet faith, manifold experience, and much labour and pra&ice, fets a broach to the 
world many new arts and rare devices. And becaufe the moft part are not acquainted 
with the caufe of fuch things, thence it is, that they are efteemed to be miraculous, 
and to come to paffe befides Natures rule. We have oftentimes feen in Citrons, di¬ 
vers kinds of ftamps and impreflions, which were made there by chance; as by the 
hitting of fotne carved matter, or any ftick, or fuch like, which hath caufcd the fame 
impreflions; whence, the wit of man hath devifed to caufe divers kinds of fruits, to 
grow up with divers kinds of figures on them. If you take an earthen vcflel,and put - 
into ic an apple that is very young,as it hangs upon the Tree growing,the Apple will 
grow to fill up his earthen cafe, and will be of any form whatfoever you would de¬ 
fire, if you make the cafe accordingly. Alfo if you pown any colours and bray 
them together, and difpofe of them in places convenient cn the fruit, on the infide 
of the cafe, the fruits will wear andexpreffe the fame colours, as if they were natu¬ 
ral unto them. Whence it cometh to paffe, that oftentimes the yellow Quince is 
made to grow like a mans head, having in it the lively refemblance of white teeth, 
purple cheeks, black eyes, and in all points exprefling the form and colour of a 
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manshead^ without any greeneffe at all, which is the natural colour of that fruit 
whiles it is in growing. And this is the Height that Africa*™ prefcribes, whereby 

A Citron may be made to grow in the likenejfeof a mans heady or the head of an horfe y or 
any other living Creature, 

You muft take fome Potters clay, or foft morter, and fafhicn it to the bigneffe of a 
Citron that is at his full growth: but you mull cleave it round about with a (harp 
inftrumenr, fo that the fruit may be taken out of it handfomly ; and yet in the 
mean fpace the tides of the cafe mu'* be fo clofely and firmly joyned together, that 
the fruit growing on, may not break it open. If the counterfeit or cafe which you 
make, be of wood, then you mull firft make it hollow within ; if it be of clay, 
you may clap it on, asici?, fothat it be fomewhat dry. But then when the fruit 
comes to be of a greater and ftronger growth, you mutt prepare earthen veffels 
madefor the purpofe, with a bole in them at the lower end, that the ttalk of the 
fruit may there be let in: Into thefe earthen veffels.you mutt enclofe the fruit, and 
binde them about with a ftrong band, for otherwise the growth of the fauirwill 
break them open; And when yon have procured the fruit to grow up into his 
counterfeit, or (heath as it were, that it is come to the juft bigneffe of a fruit of 
thatkinde, it will bear the fame fhape and figure which you would have in it. The 
like we have (hewed before out of Florentinus. Tontanus alio fpeaks of the fame 
device. If, faith he, you would have a Cicron to grow in divers fhapes, you muft 
cover it being young, with fome counterfeit of clay, or wood, or earth, wherein 
itmay bcfwadlcd; asa tender infant in his Nurfes befom: and that counterfeit 
will fafhion the fruit into any form ; and when it is taken our, it will refemble any 
image that you have carved within the counterfeit. So alfo you may deal by 

Pomegranates , Tears , or any bind of Apples , making them to receive any kjnde 
of form , 

for the fame Author writes, that if you beftow the fame pains and diligent care 
upon any other fore of Apples, you may frame them to every fafhion; for fo it is 
in brief,faith he,that all Apple-fruits may be made to grow up to die fhape of any li¬ 
ving creature,if you firft carve the fame ftiape into a counterfeit of wood or earth,and 
let the fruit be (hut up into that counterfeit, that it may grow up within it. So may 
you make 

A Quince grow in theft ape of living Creatures , 

as Democritus affirmeth, by putting them into fome counterfeit that is carved within 
to the fame proportion, and fo let the Quince grow in it. But it is eafieft 
to make 

Cucumbers grow to any form j 

for if you take earthen veffels of any fafhion, and therewith cloath the Cucumbers 
when they are very young, and binde them very faft about, they will receive any 
fhape or impreffion very eafily, If you take a Cane, and make It hollow all along, 
and bind ir faft about, and then put into it a young Cucumber or a young Gourd, it 
will grow fo pliable within it, that it will fill up the whole length of the Cane. 
Pliny laitb,Cucumbers'grow to any fafhion that you would frame them unto ; info- 
much chat you may, if you will, make a Cucumber grow in the fhape of a Dra¬ 
gon, winding himfelf many wayes. Likewif?, a Gourd will be made to crow pick¬ 
ed and (harp by many means, elpecially if it be put into a cafe that is made of tech 
pliant twigs'as Vines are bound withal; fo that this be done as foon as it hath caft 
the bloffom. But if you lay a Gourd betwixt two platters, or difhes, it will grow 
to the fame plainnefle and roundnefle ; and of all other fruir, this is the eafieft and 
fitteft to be formed to any fafhion. You may make them to grow like a Flagon, or 
likeaPea$4 great at the one end? and fmail at the other, if you tve it hard in thit 
part.whioh you would have to be the lefle:aftcrw*rd when it is come to full growth, 
dry it, and take out all that is in it, and when you go abroad, carry ic about you, it 
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will fcrvs for a cup co drink in. Hence we learn how it may be efeaed, 
that 

An ^Almond fhoufdgrow within infeription in it. 


Take an Almond, and deep ic for two or three dayes; and then break the fhell of 
it very charily, chat the kernel receive no harm: then you mull write in the ker¬ 
nel what you will, but write ic as deep in as you fafely mayr then winde it up in 
feme paper, orlcme linen cloth, and overlay it with morccr, and foil it with dun*, 
audby that device, when the fruic cometh to be of full growth, it will (hew you 
your handy work, as Africanw recordeth. So may you make 


A Peach to grow with an infer ip t ion in it, 

as ‘Democritus fheweth. After you have eaten the fruit , you muft Heep the Hone 
of it for two or three dayes, and then open it charily, and when you have opened 
ir, take the kernel that is within the Hone, and write upon it what you will, with a 
brazen pen, but you muft not print it too deep, then wrap ir up in piper, and fo 
plant ic; and the fruit which that will afterward bear, will (hew you what was 
written in the kernel. But 

A Fig will grow with an infeription in it. 


if you carve any (hape upon the bud, the fig will expreffe it when it is grown s or 
elfe if you carve it into the fig when ic is firfi fjifhioned: but you muH do ic either 
with a wooden pen, or a bone pen, and fo your labour (hall be fure to take efFeif. I 
have printed certain changers upon therine of a Pomegranate, and of a Quince- 
pear, having firfi dipped my penlii in morcer; and when the fruic came up to the juft 
magnitude, I found in ic the fame impreflions. Now it remains thatwelhew how 
wc may 

Fafhion Mandrakes, 

thofe counterfeit kind of Mandrakes, which couzeners and cony-chatchers carry a- 
6 our,and fell to many inftead of true Mandrakes. You muft get a great root of Brio- 
nie, or wilde Nep, and with a (harp inftrument engrave in it a man or a woman, gi¬ 
ving either of them their genitorics: and then make holes with a puncheon in¬ 
to thofe places where the hairs arewont to grow, and put into thofe holes Millet, 
or fomeother fuch thing which may (hoot out his roots like the hairs of ones 
head. And when you have digged a little pit for it in the ground, you muft let it 
lie there, until fuch time as it lhall be covered wich a bark, and the roots alfo be 
thotforcb. 


Chap. XIX. 

How fruits may he made to be more tender, and beautiful, and goodly to the eye • 

N Ow at length r that nothing may pafff us, we will fet down divers kinds of 
of Heights in husbanding and trimming of herbs and fruics, whereby they may 
be made not onely tenderer, Tweeter, larger, and better relilhed,But alfo frelher 
coloured, and more lightly to the eye. And firft 

How an Appfa trip and a Myf tie-tree may be bettered, 
wc may learn out of Thcophraftus , who counfclleth to water their roots with warm 
water, and ; pronii»ri:h the bccteriag of thefruieby that means ; nay ic will caufe 1 
the Myrtle fruit to be without any kernel at all;- And t hi s* faith he, was found 
out by chance, in certain of thefe Trees growing neer unto a hot. Bath. If you 
would procure 

Goodlier Figs then ordinary. 

Columella fhcws,hbw you make them to grow more plentifully, and co. be .a form - 
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der fruir. When the tops of the Fig-tree begin to be green with leaves, you mud 
cue off the tops of the boughs with an iron tool; and dill as the leaves begin to bud 
forth, you mu(i take red chalk, and blend it with Lees of oyle and mans dung, 
and therewithal cover the roots of the Tree: and by this means, the Tree will 
bear more (tore of fruit, and befides the fruit will be a fuller and better fruir. 77;- 
»/ and PaRaditu record the lame experiment out of the fame Author. When the 
Fig-tree begins to (hew her leaves; if you would have icyeeld you nqore and bet¬ 
ter fruir, you mull cut off the very tops of them when the bud begins- to (hew it 
fell; or, if not fo, yet you muff befure at the lead to cutoff that top which grow¬ 
er h out of the midlt of the Tree. ‘Palladim writes, that fome have reported, 
that the 

Mulberry tree will bear more and better fruity 

if you bore thorough the flock of the Tree in divers places, and into every hole 
beat in a wedge; into fome of the holes, wedges made of the Turpentine-tree-, 
and into iome of them, wedges made of the Madick-tree. ‘Didyrmu faith 

that 

7 he ‘Palmy or Date-tree , and the Damopntree will grow to be of a larger and good¬ 
lier ajfi*,e y 

if you take the Lees of old Wine, and after you have drained them, water ibe 
roots therewith. And he faith, that it will cake the better effeft, if you cad up¬ 
on it a little fait ever now and then. So 

The Myrtle-tree will have a goodlier leafy 

and alio yield a better fruir, if you plant it among Rofes: for the Myrtle-tre? de» 
lighteth to be conforted with the Rofe, and thereby becomes more fruitful, as Bi* 
dymtu reporteth. So 

%ye will grow tenderer , and more flourishing) 

if it be engraffed into a Fig-tree: you mud only fet it into the bark fomewhat ntef 
the root, that you may cover it with the earth, and fo you (hall have excellent good 
Rue. Plutarl^ in his Sympofakes, commends no Rue but that only which grows 
very neer the Fig-tree. Ariftotle in his Problems, demanding the caufe of thb, at 
length concludes, that there is fuch a fympathy and agreement betwixt the Fig-t ee 
and the herb Rue, that Rue never grows fo fad, nor flourishes fo well, as when it 
grows under the Fig-tree. If you would have 

Artiehocks grow withoutfloarp prickJcSy 

Varro faith, that you mud take the Arcichock-feed, and rub it upon a done, till you 
have worn it blunt at the top. You may caufe alfo 

Lettieeto grow tenderer and more fpreadingy 

as Palladia (hews, and Columella. Palladium kith, that if yourLertice be fomewhat 
hard, by reafon of fome fault either in the feed, or place, -or feafon, you mud p^uck 
it out of the earth and let it again, and thereby it will wax more tender, filumella 
[hews, how you may make it fpread broader. Take a little tfle w (heard , and lay 
it upon the middle of. the Lcttice when it is a little grown up ; .and the burden or 
weight of the tile-(heard will make it fpread very broad. P{iky faith, that it is 
meet alfo to befmear the roots with dung when they fet them, and as they grow 
up, to rid away their own earth from them, and to fill up the place with muck. 
Florenttnw faith, when you have a Lett ice growing that hath been tranfplanted, 
you mull rid away the earth from the root after-it is grown to be a handful long,and 
then befmear it with fomefrcfli Oxe-dung,and then having cad in earth upon dt a- 
gain, water it; and dill as the bud or leafe appears out of the earth, cut ic off till 
it grow up ftrongcr, and then Jay upon it a tile-fheard that hath never been feafon- 
cd with any pitch, and fo you (hall have your purpofe. By the like device you may 
procure Err 
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Endive to be tenderer and broader . 

Whenic is grownup to a pretty bignefle, then Jay a fmall tile-Qieard on the mid- 
die of it,and the weight of that will cattle the Endive to Jpread broader. So aho 
you procure 

Coleworts to be more tender , 

if you bedew them with fait water, as Theophraflus writes. The ./Egyptians,to make 
their Coleworts tender, do water them with Nitre and Water mixe together. So 


Cucumbers will be tenderer , 

if you fteep the feeds in milk before you fet them, as Columella reporteth. If you 
would have 

Leel^s to grow Cloven , 


the Antients have taught you* that firft you muff fow them very thick, and fo let 
them alone for a while ; but afterward when they are grown, then cut them, and 
they will grow cloven. Or elie, you mull cut it about feme two moneths after it was 
lec, and never remove it from the own bed, but help it hill with water and muck, 
and you fliall have your purpofe, as Palladia* faith. Now we will fpeak of fome 
monftrous generations j as of the generation of the herb Dragon, and of a cloven 
Onion. And firft 

How to produce the herb ‘Dragon, 


Ic is a received opinion amongft Gardeners, that if you take Hemp-feed or Line-feed, 
and engraff* ic into an ordinary Onion, or elfe into a Sea-onion as ic grows necr the 
Sea, or elfe into the Radifh root, thence will grow the herb Dragon, which is a no¬ 
table and famous Sallet-herb. But furely, howfoever they boaft of it that this hath 
been oftentimes done, yet I have made fundrytrials hereof, and ftill failed of my 
purpofe. By the like letting of feeds, they (hew 

How to produce cloven Onions , 

by making a hole into an Onion, and putting into it a clove of Garlick,and fo plan- 
ung ic; for that will grow to be an Afcalonian, or a cloven Onion. Now let us fee, 
how to make 

Parfley to grow frilled or curled * 

Theophrafttu w rites that Pat fley will grow friz led, if you pave the ground where you 
have (owed ir, and ram it in with a roller ; for then the ground will keep ic in fo hard, 
that ic it muft needs grow double. Columella faith; If you would have Parfley to 
bear curled leaves, you muh put your Parflsy.feed into a morter, and pown it with 
a Willow pe(lle,and when you have fo bruifed it, wrap ic up in linen clouts, and fo 
plant it. You may cffe&the fame alfo without any fuch labour; even by rolling 
a cylinder or roller over it after it is a little grown up, wherefoever or howfoever 
it is lowed. ‘Palladia* and Pliny record the lame experiment out of the fame Au* 
thor, I have often-times feen 

Baft lgrowing with d kind of brufh li\e hairs upon it. 

The feed of withy-winde being planted neer to Bafil, as foon as it fhoots up, will 
prcfently winde it felf round about the ftalks of the Bafil, and by often winding a- 
bout them, will wrap them all into one. The like will be tflfc&ed alfo, .if the wi¬ 
thy-winde grow clfewhere , and a twig of it be brought and planted neer to Bafil: 
for by either of thefe means, the Bafil will grow fo bufhy and fo thick of hair, and " 
that in a very fhorc time, that it will be mod pleafant to be lookc upon. So you 
may make the 

Ivy to bear very fightly berries , 

^ I° U u^ Urn l ^ rce efpecially of that kind which is called Murex, 

and when yon have pawned them together, eaft the afhes thereof uponrhe Ivy* 
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berries; or elfc, if you cart upon them beaten Alome, as Caffianw tcachcth. Theo* 
fhrajhti mentions an experiment that is very ftrangc, whereby to make 

Cum n growfloUri{hingly y 

and that is by curling and banning of the feeds when you fow them; and Tlmy 
sreporteth the fame out of Theophrafius: and he reporteth it likewife of Bafile } that 
k will grow more plentifully and better,# it be lowed wit hcurfiag and banning. If 
you defire to produce long 

Cucumbers, and fuch at are not wateri{h 9 

you may effeft: it by this means. If you take a morter or any other like veflel filled 
with water, and place it necr the Cucumbers, about five or fix inches d#ant from 
them, the Cucumbers will reach the veffel within a day or two, and extend them- 
felves to that length; The reafon is, becaufe Cucumbers have i'uch a great delight 
in moirture : fo that, if there be no water in the veffel, the Cucumbers will grow 
backward aud crooked. To make them that they (ball not be waterifh; when 
you have digged a ditch to plant them in, you tnurt fill it up half full with chaffe, 
or the twigs of a Vine, and then cover them, and fill up the pit with earth ; but 
you mart rake heed you do not water them when they are planted. By allthefe 
things which have been fpoken, we may learn to procu:e 

ji Tree , which of it [elf may yield you the fruit of all Trees, 

A thing which I have feen, and in merriment hive oft-times called it, the Tree of 
Garden-dainties. It was a goodly height and thicknefs, being planted within a vef- 
fcl fit for fuch a purpofe, the mould which was about it, being very fat, and moil+, 
and fruitful, that fo every way, as well by the livelinefs and firength of the plant 
itfelf, as alfo by the moilinefs and thriftinefs of the ground, all things that were 
engraffed into k, received convenient nourifhraent. It was three-forked; upon 
one bough or arm, it bare a goodly grape, without any kernels in it, party* colou¬ 
red, very medicinable ; for fome of the grapes were good to procure fleep, and o- 
ther fome would make the belly loofe. The fecond bough or arm, carries a Peach, 
a middle kind of fruit differihg both from the ordinary Peach, and the Peach-nut, 
without any ftone in it; and thefmallei branches thereof bearing here a Peach, and 
there a Peach-nut. If at any time there were any ftone in the fruit, it was com¬ 
monly asfweet as an Almond; and it didrefemble fometimes the face of a man, 
fometimes tf ocher living creatures, and fundry other fhapes. The third arm 
carries Cherries, without any ftone, fbarp,and yet fweet withal, and Orenges alio 
of the fame relifh. The bark of this Tree was everywhere befet with flowers 
and Rofes; and the other fruits,ali of them greater then ordinary,and fweet er both 
intafteandin fmell, flouriftiing chiefly in the Spring-time; and they hung upon the 
Tree, growing even after their own natural feafon was paft: but there wa? acon- 
tiauai fucceflion of one fruit after another, even all the yearlong, by certain ce- 
grees, fo that when one was ripe, there was another budding forth, the branches 
being never empty, but ftill clogged with fome fruits or other ; and the cemperare- 
nefs of the air ferved every turn fo well, that I never beheld a more pleafant and de¬ 
lightful fight. 

Chap. XX. 

How divers kinds of fruits , and likewife Wines may he made medicinab/e* 

T He . Ancients have been very careful and painful in feeking our, how to mix 
Wine with divers kinds of Antidotes or prefervatives againft poifon, and how 
to ufe it belt in fuch receipts, if need fhould be. A thing that might very 
well be pra&iled; for indeed there is nothing more convenient for that pur¬ 
pose. And therefore they have tried and fee down more curioufly then need re- 
quijed^many things concerning this argument,ftrang to be reported^ yet eafie to be 

tft\&cd; 
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effected ; which Fheophrajle hath copioufly let down. About HLracth in Arcady, 
there is a kind of wine, which makes the men that drink of it to become mad,and 
thewomento become barren. And the like jithen&w recordeth of that wine 
which they have in Troas, a place in Greece. And in Thrafus thete is a kind of 
wine which if it be drunk, will procure deep ; and there is another kind of wine 
made in that lort,that it will caufe a man to be watchful: and there arc divers ccr- 
fe&iomof wines which you may read of in the mod exa£f Writers of Phyfick, and 
of matters of Husbandry, which are eafie both to be learned, and alfo practised by 
thole that are well acquainted with the operations of Simples; and they are fuch 
as a mans own conje£huc may well lead him unto; and indeed they ar£ nbthing 
clfealmolf, but fuch qualities operative as the property of the place where their 
Simples grow,doth endue them withal. And furely I would counfel that thefe kinds 
of confections fhould be minidred to thofe that are timorous and queazie in the ta¬ 
king of any medicinal receipts, that fo they may be (wallowed down pic a 1 and y, 
before they fhould fcemloathfom. And full, 

Bow a Vine may be wade to bring forth grapes that j hall be medicinal Agaitfl the biting of 
venemons bcafts . 

Florentine bids you in the fird and fecond book of his Georgicks, to fet a Vine- 
branch, and to deceit in the lower part about the root, that the cleft may bd 
iomefour inches long; there yon mull pluck out the pith, and inllead of the pith 
put Hellebore into it, and binde it fall about with feme pliant twig, and fo cover 
it with earth* and by this means it will yecld you grapes that being eaten, will 
make your body foluble. Or, if you would have the grapes to be more operative 
in this kind, you mud fupple the Vine-branches in fome Antidote or count er-poy- 
fon, and then fee them in the head of a Sea-onion, andfo cover them with earth ; 
but you mud dill pourc upon it the juice of that counter-poyfon, that the fets may 
drink their fill of it, and fo the (Irength and vertue of the grape will lad a great deal 
longer. If you would have a Vine to yield the grapes whereof the confe&ions 
called Propomata are made, PaUadte (hews you. You mud take the Vine-bran¬ 
ches and put them in a vcffcl that is half full of Hippocras, orclfe of Conferves 
of Rotes, or Violets, or worm-wood; and the earth that grows about the root, 
you mud refolve into a kind of Lye as it were made of Afhes . then when the branch 
that grows up out of the bud beginneth to bear a leaf, you mud take it away.& fet it 
as you fet other Vines, in any other place, and the fruit will be fuch a grape as yon 
defire. Pliny faith , that if you plant Hellebore about the roots of the Vine, 
it will yield a grape fit for fuch a purpofe. Cato faith, that the herb Scaiti- 
mony hath a wonderful quality in drawing into it fclf the juice of the Vine. 
Vliny {hews 

How to make that kind of wine which is called ‘ Ththorittm , and kill* children in their 
thers wombes . 

That Hellebore which grows in ThafTus , as alfo the wilde Cucumber, as alfo Scatti- 
mony, are good to make Phthorian wine, which cauleth abortives. But tbeScam- 
mony or black Hellebore mud be engrafted into the Vine. Yen mud pierce the 
Vine with a wimble, and put in certain withie-boughes, whereby you may binde up 
unto the Vine the other plants that are engrafted into it: fo (hall you have a grape 
full of (undry vcrtucs. So you may procure 

Figs thatfbadbe purgative , 

ifyoupown Hellebore and Sea-Lettke together, and cad them Upon the Fig-tree 
roots: orelfe if you engrafFe them into the fame roots, for foyou (ball have Figs 
that will make the belly loofe. Florentine faith, that you may make a Fig to grow 
which (hall be good againd tbe biting of venemous beads, if you fet it afte r it hath 
been laid in triade. So we may procure 

Purgative Cucumbers . 

R 2 You 
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Yoa muft take the roots of the wilde Cucumber, and pown them, and fteep them 
in fair water two or three dayes; and then water your Cucumbers with thit liquor 
for fivedayes together; and do all this five feveral times. Again, you may make 
them purgative, if, after they areblcflcmed, you dig round about their roots,and 
cait icme Hellebore upon them and their branches, and cover them over with earth 
again. So you may procure 

'Purgative Gourds^ 

if you fteep the feeds of them in Scammony-water nine dayes before you fet them, 
as the Quintiles report. Now if you would procure a man to be loofe bellied and 
fleepy withal, you may cauic 

Purgative Da wo fins that he good alfo to cartfe feep. 

You muff bore thorough a bough, or through the whole dock of a Damofin-trec, 
and fi.i it up with Scammony or the juice of black Poppy wrapt up handfomely in 
paper, or iome fuch covering : and when the fruit is ripe, it will be operative both 
for fl:cp and f urgation. C ato fhews alfo, how you may caui'e 


A V'tne to he purgative. 

After the Vintage, at fuch time as the earth is used to be rid away from the root$ 
of Vines, you mull uncover the roots of fomany \£ines as in your opinion will 
make wine enough to ierve your turn: mark them, aid lop them round about,and 
prune them well. Then pown fome Hellebore rocfts in a morter, and caff them 
about your Vines, andputunro them fome old totted dung and old afhes, and 
twice to much earth amongft them, and then cover tfie Vine-roots-ttalch mould, 
and gather the g apes by themfelves. If yoa would keep the juice 'of the 1 grape 
longthit it may latt youagreac while for that purpofe, youmuft take heed, that the 
juice of no other grapes do comenecr it. When you wouldInfedr, take a cup fall 
of it, and blend it with water, and driok it before fuppcr P and it Will work with 
you very mildcly without any danger at all.Lite Writers-have taken another cottffe;: 
they rid in&cleanfe the Vine-roots, and then poure upon the juice oif fome yfoiSjP 
live medicine to water them withal; and this they do for many di^^tdgether, but 
efpecially at fuchtimeas thebud beginneth to fill out s when they*'have fo done, 
they caft earth upon theroots again, and they take fpfceial regard^ ibar the roots 3 
never lie naked and open when the Northern winde blowetb { for Woulddij^ 
forth and coniume thejuiceof the medicine that i$ pouted upon the roots. 
if you diligently perform, you (hall havegripes growing upon your Vines, that arc’ 1 
very operative for looting of.the belly. I have effe^cd -T ' ‘<nom 

The fame hp another me sens ; 

I pierced the Vine wkh a wimble, even unto the very marrow, and put into it cer^ 
tain ointments fit for fuch an effe& ; (ic will fuffice,if ypu put them within rHeVi-neQ. 
and thi> I did in divers parts of the Vine, here and there about the'Whole bod^i? 
the Vine, and that about grafting time by Inoculation j for then the Vine is fnWbf 1 
moifture ; whereby it cometh to pifs$ that the moifture it fOlf alcendin^ at rTi$P! 
time into thefuperior pares, doth carry op with it the veftuc of tlWmnttnetit^fltf 
conveys it into the fruit,, fo that the fruit will be opeVdHVe either fdi? purgatiotf ffr ' 
for childe-bearing, either to hurt or help,either to kill# pireierve^-aecordin^aRhef * 
/ nature and quality of the ointment is, which was poured upon the roots of 
the Vine. . ' ' " : ‘ ^ l *> ; - 

I5lll sfttlpff! noy ^i slid TO : -?30Ol 

Chat. XXL :,<u e.-l wjadj 

How to plant Fruits and Vnet, that they may yield greatef etscreafe. ! ^j sv 

: . vc;n rd f ■*'. no>d 

T Hat we may conclude this whole book, with a notable and much defired ex¬ 
periment, wc will now fhcvY in the laft place, how we may receive a large en- 

creafc 
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crcafc from the fruits, and pulfe, and Vines which we hive planted. A muter 
lnrely thai mart heeds be exceeding profitable, for a min to receive an hundred 
bufhels in uiury as it were, for one bufhel that he hath lowed. Which yet I wculd 
not have to befounderrtood, as if a man foould ftiii expe& to receive an hun- 
dreth for one, precifely or exa&ly lb much; for iometimes the year, or the air and 
weather, orelic the ground, otelfe the plants may not perform their parts kindly; 
and in this cafe, 1 he encre^c cannot be fogfeat<. (butyet it (ball never be fo little, 
but that it (hall be five times more then ordinary;) but if thole things do. perform 
iheir parts kindly together, you (hall receive Iometimes for one bufhel, an hun¬ 
dred and fifty by encreafe. This may l'eem a paradox to fome, and they will think 
that we promife impoflibilicies; but furciy if they would confider all things rightly, 
they {hould rather think it a paradox, why half a bufhel well Town or planted,fhould 
not yield two hundred bufhels encreafe, feeing that one grain or kernel that is 
planted and takes kindly, doth oft-times fpread his root,_ as we fee, and fruttifie in¬ 
to fuu dry an dm iny hems, fometimes into fifteen, and in the car of every one of 
thole Walks, are contained fometimes threefcore grains? I ipare to mention here 
the ground that lies in Byzatium in Africa, whereof Pliny fpcaks, which, for one 
„rain thar was planted in it, did yield very neer four hundred ilalks, and the Gover¬ 
nor of that Country fent unto Nero three hundred and fourty Hems growing out of 
one grain. But let us fearch out the caufc whereby this comes to pais. Some think 
that the encreafe commonly falls out to be fo little, becaufc the greater part of the 
fruit which is cart into the groua^l, is eaten up of worms, or birds, or moles, and 
of other creatures that live in the earth. But this appears ro be falfe, becaufeone 
bufhel of Pulfe being planted, never yields above fifteen. Now the Pulfe or Lu¬ 
pines, .is of itfelfcfabitter, ^t.pontx)£:i:b<)^cievoringcreatureswilltafteof it, 
bm let it lie fafefcnd Untouched: and whentficy are grown up, you fhall common¬ 
ly finde about an hundred grains in the cods of every ftalk, Others referre the 
caufe hereof unto the weather, as if thefruiewere annoyed with over much cold, 
or hear, or rain, fo that the fields are fometimes frozen with cold, and fometimes 
parched with heat, whereby they are fometimes more fruitful, and iometimes more 
barren. Bur this cannot be the true realoo, becaufe that though the weather be 
never fo kindly, ye that cannot make one encreafe into thirty. But not to wan¬ 
der or ran^e any further abour, we muft know that all grains that grow within 
the ear or the husk, are not prolifical, that is, they are not all fit to yield encreafe 5 
for God hath appointed I'ome of them for the food and fuftenance of living crea¬ 
tures, and others for feed. There are fome grains in an ear, which areas ic were 
abortives, fuch as degenerate from their natural kind, and will not fru£fafie at all, 
but rot and wafte away into putrefa&ion. There are other grains in an ear, fuch 
as are carter to be ftript out of their husk, which arc fitter for propagation, and are 
better enabled by nature thereunto. Befides thar, fometimes it falls out, that.feeds 
or orains are not planted in due fcafon; or if they be, yet fometimes the Husband¬ 
man doth notbeftow that due labour and indurtry in lookingunto them, which the 
kind of the fruit requires. Wherefore if we can meet with all thefc impedi¬ 
ments, wc may procure encreafe according to our hearts defire. Tor the feeds will 
be larger io the roots, and when they have fpread their roots under the earth of a 
coodFensth, then will they fend up a greater .number of rtems,. and bang forth 
afibi fore of ears. Therefore you muft make choice of your feeds or grains, roc 
of the forwardeft , nor yet of the backwardeft , becaufe they commonly are 
weakeft, but of the middle fort: then wafti them and cleanfe them from ano¬ 
ther feeds; andbefmear them with fat ointments, and with the greaie of o.d 
Goats; and let them be continually fnpplied with fufficient heat, and fuftwienc 
moifiure ; then lay them in foft and warm mould carefully manured; for the live¬ 
lier that the heat of the mould is, the better will the feeds dole with ir, 
and become more eager to propagation, and embrace it more iweetly, as the 
male would do by his female. So (lull your your feeds be more1 enlived, and 
bring forth a more legitimate and a larger encreaie. Let them be plante 
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the full of the Moon or thereabout $ for the larger the Moon is, the more bounti¬ 
ful encreafe the will procure* Concerning the Vine, you muft fee that her leaves be 
not wanting, if you would have good iltore of Wine; for, if the leaves be away, 
the Vine hath little heart to bear ; and betides, (hcfhould be without an iffuefor 
her fuperfluities, which commonly the leaves do receive into themfclves: onely 
you muft pare off thofc twifted curies that are wont to grow upon it ; for fo, her 
pride being taken away from her, the juice will be more delightful, and more 
pleafanr. 
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Which teacheth things belonging to Houfe-keeping j 

how to prepare domettical neceffaries with a finall coftj 
and how to keep them when they arc procured. 


The P R O E M E. 

F %cm tAnimals and Plants,™ arc come to Houfnold affairs ; there ive provided di¬ 
ver/! tj ofnew fruits ft for our ufe: now wefhall feem to havefowed nothing, and produ¬ 
ced nothing, unlefs we/he tv how,& what we fowed and produced at great charge and painty 
mat he preferved again/! the cold, and injuries of the outward a>r, that the] may come 
forth in their feafons. It were the part of a wicked andfothful man carelefsl] to let that 
die and come to nothing, which he had provided withfo much care and pains: where/ore as 
ton were witty to produce them, you mujl he as diligent topreferve them. And the Hus- 
hand-man that /lores upfruit,fhall have good p rovifionftr the Winter. For faith Marcus 
Varro, they firveforfiveral meats, and no man fores them up hut to produce them when he 
hath need of them, to defend, or ufe, or fell them. I fall firjl fit down the inventions of 

mr Ancefiors, who were very diligent herein, for they found fundry things by divers 
means, and faithfully delivered the knowledge of them to pofierity- Thou lfall relate what 
I know to be true, tntcrmixingfome of my own inventions, and fuch as l tiunkjo be of 
greateft concernment, and that I have often tried. I [hall befides add feme eonfiderationsof 
bread, wine, and oyle, and fuch as are of great profit for the Hmband-man to prov.de for 
his family with the lefier cofi, alwayesfitting down the natural caufif, thatthey being per¬ 
fectly known, a man may eaply invent and make them. But to proceed to the work. 


Chap. I. 

How Fruits may be long preferved upon their Trees # 

D E will begin with Fruits: And whereas fruits and flowers both 
may be preferved either upon their own mother Tree which 
bear them) orelfe being pluckt efffrom it) we will firft fbeW) 
how fruits may be preferved upon their own Tree, and hrfl 
rehearie thole things which the Ancients have let d own con¬ 
cerning this matter, and next, wha c we our felves have 
found out by our own experience. Our Anccflorr, when 
wwiaruTwmvuum they would have frt¥t to laft long upon t'he Tree, were wont 
firft of all to bind them to the flock or to the boughs, left any tempeS mbuld flrike 
them off, or tofs them up and down. Befides, they did intercept that juice .rom 
them, which fhould ripen them : for there are fome kinds of fruits, which, as Icon 
as ever they be ripe, will flay no longer upon the Tree, hut fab downbf thcip- 
felves, though they are not fo much as fluken r other fruits there are that will hfck 
longer and fafler to their hold. Befides, they were wont to cover them v^uh . er- 
tain cafes or (hells as it were; thereby guarding them from tbejmjuri$s6t the wea¬ 
ther, both hot and cold, and alfo from the mouths of devouring birds. Where¬ 
fore to make em£t 
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Pomegranates hang long upon their'frees • 

&omc ha e Wreathed and platted about the fruit the i'maller boughs that «row hard 
By, that the rain may not coftie forcibly upon it to break it or chop it, for if it be 
once bruiled, or that it do but gape and have any chopsin it, it will loon perifii: and 
when they have fo done, they tye them fall to the ftronger boughs, that they mav 
notbelhaken ; and then they bind the Tree about with a kind of broom withes* 
that the Daws, or Crows, orother birds may not come at the fruit to gnaw ir’ 
Some do frame earthen cafes fit for the fruit, and cover the fame with ftrawiemor’ 
ter, and let the ftuit hang dill upon the Tree in them. Others do wrap up every 
one of the Pomegranates in hay or holm, and then daube it thick over with roor- 
ter which hath chopcftraw in tt, and fo faften them to the ftronger boughes, that 
the winde may not (hake them. But all thefe praaifes muft be ulkd when the wca- 
ther is fair, and there is neither ram nor dew ftirring, as Columotta teacheth. But 
AewMaufeththis means to make them flay long on their Tree. He takes the blof- 
l° m , S Kv th ',J ree " h ' n t 1 h . c y be S ln to wither, and wraps in them every Pomegra- 
then binds them about with bonds; thereby preventing their 
putrefaftton, and their chawns and chops which othetwife would be in them. Q- 
‘ n e * rthen P ots every one by it felf, and cover them well, and fettle 
themfaft, that they may not be broken by knocking againft the Hock or arms of 

m T r’" 0r u by hutin g° nc l _ ag,, | nft th e ot her: for by this means yon (hall have 
them alwayes better grown then by any other. Farr, faith, that if you take Pome- 

^‘™lr ° re l C l bC rIP ^ 15 th , ey ftkk u P° n their and put them into a 

bottomlefs pot, and cover them, boughs and all, in the ground, fo that no winde 
may come at them, you (hall not only finde them whole when you take them out, 

d"« fttewT begte * ter * f ° the “ lf thCy hld hnnS ‘ UU u P oa the Tree. Palla- 

Citrons may be prefer ved upon the free ; 

even by (hutting them up in certain earthen veffels fit for fuch a purpofe; for fo you 
ay keep them upon their Tree almoft all the year long. If you would have 

Grapes hang upon the Pine, frejh and good, even till the Spring of the pear, 

fn7h‘rv^ fCrib tf S y ° U thi ’ c , ourfc - You muft dig a pit in a very (hadowy place neer 
• [ he Y ,ne5 ’ ,10ut . f y* rd dcc p’ * nd fil1 W up with fand , and fet up fome props 

‘ether wKTft the ^ oints ° f Vine ' Ranches, and winde them L to- 
.etherwiththecluftersof grapes to be tied to the props, and then cover them, 
that no water may come at them. You muft take heed alfo that the °rapes do not 
oUMr/m^ § rouI ^d* A thing which ’ have oft-times put in pradtife, buck fell not 
faded r y r P fr l TU 0t a - iU ' he ”"P CS wsre h*lfrotten,and their colour quite 
which£tS» C h’ T f h l re 1S f T r then 10 P re P are ceri4io e « th « veffels 
™, h L ?h d Ch af th ' mi Clulkr of Jo tbat ‘ h 'y «*y have (tope e- 

the YW ll e h ym f, h * Ve 0Defol,t handles, whereby they may be tied to 
hC u ld Y or cover tugs muft be fo framed that the middle may be the 
place of doling, where both (ides of the cover may fall clofe together when the clu- 

veffels rhemV a r d f ° m , ee '‘ n §, m ?y hlde the grapes. But you muft fee that both the 
cuth ln n 1 ^ 0 ' h '^ C0vl ; rin o s be well pitched both within andwith- 
ff uVnn vnn P h W1 , do S ood ler v|ce herein. When you have thus covered and 

mod the v^ff 1 ape R’ tben y ° U , m ^ ty °° od flore cf mmer witb «»»* chopt in it 
^hat thrv rnnl But 10 * n Y ct ‘ e > l°°k that the grapes be fo placed in the veffels, 
t at they touch no part thereof. T arentinm gives this counfe). The duiiers that 

Xi JSSi you m, ’ ft pluck eff, and then others will cctneup in their Heads, if yon 

ire thev he the 7 '” e: nov 7 hefc *«« clu(lers will be very backward and long 
fol nn- P t ! " kef °f e earthen veffels, and let them be fomewhat open be- 
coveceS and?he^K- y j Ur * at « a " d '« ‘he upper part of rhem be very clofe 

@X rb£ d p?, b ,' nd /T r vt f els falt unto the Vine, that fo the wind may not 
c them. Palladuu faith 5 If you be dcGrous to keep grapes upon the Vine till 

the 
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the Spring-time, you muft take this courfe. Necruntoa Vine that is laden with 
crapes, you muft make a ditch about three foot deep and two foot broad in a very 
fhadowy pi*cc; and when you have caft find into it, itick up Certain props, and 
winde the bunches daily towards them, and when you have wrought them to (land 
that way, bind them to your props without hurtingrhe grapes, and then cover them 
to keep them from the rain. The Grecians likewifc counfcl you to fhut up your 
grapes into certain earthen veflels which are fomewhat open beneath, but very 
clofe and faft fhut above, and fo you may preferve them long upon the Trcfe. 
If you would preferve 

Grapes upon the Vine till new come again, fo that upon one and the fame Vine-branch, may 
be Jeen old and new grapes both together , 

you may effe& it by this device, which I my felf have iifed : for, all the former 
experiments are the inventions of Antiquity, and, becaufe there is great difficul¬ 
ty in working them, and fmall profit when they are wrought, therefore I efteem 
them as toyes and matters of little worth.But this I have experienced my felf, and 
preferved good grapes upon a Vine until May and June, and io have feen both new 
grapes, and grapes alfo of the former year together upon one and the fame 
branch. When Vintage time is paft, you muft take the tops and pliant twigs of fuch 
Vines as grow by the honfe fide, and winde them in at the window into the houfe, 
and binde them faff to the fummers or beams with the fprigs of Broom, as with 
firings or thongs, that they may be furely ftayed from wagging up and down: but 
you mufi let them in handfomely that the windows may be opened and fhut con¬ 
veniently. By this means you fhall keep them fafe from the injury both of the 
cold weather, and alfo of the devouring birds. When there is any frofts or winds 
abroad, keep the windows clofe fhut, and open them again when the air is waxed 
any thing calm and warm; and fo deal by them till the Spring come. And when the 
Vine begins to bear new buds and new leaves, then let your twigs out of prifon, 
and bring them back again into the open air, and there let them take the comfort 
of the warm Sun. So fhall there grow new grapes Upon the fame twigs where the 
* old grapes are. I have alfo effected the fame 

By another means. 

Becaufe it was a great trouble, and a very irkfome piece of work, to take that courfe 
every year, I have thought of another device whereby the fame effeft may be at¬ 
tained both more prettily and miraculoufly. About the time wherein they are 
wont to prune Vines, make choice of two {pedal branches upon the Vine, fuch as 
are moft likely to bear fruit. Cut eff the tops of cither of them, but leave the 
branches ftill growing upon the Vine, and leave two or three buds upon cither 
branch.Then take a veflel made of chalk or white clay,and let there be a hole bored 
quite thorough the bottom of it, and fo place it, that it may ftand fit for the 
branches to be drawn thorough ir, fo that they may fiand a little ouc above the 
brims thereof. When your branches are fo feared, then fill up the vtflel with earth; 
and, that you may work more furely and fpeedily too, you muft fet over your ear¬ 
then veflel another veffel full of water, all the Summer long, which muft be ftopc 
toward the bottom with a clout fomewhat loolcly, that the clouts end hanging 
down into the earthen veflel, may bedew the earth that is,in it continually by little 
and little; fo fhall your fprigs or branches brin* forth both fruit and leaves, and 
moreover (hall take root within the veflel that will (boot cut into new twigs. Af¬ 
ter Vintage-time, cut off the brioches from the Vine a little beneath the earthen 
veflel, and fo carry them into a clofe houfe that is fituate in a dry place where no 
tempefts can comeat it, as in Wine-cellars,or fuch like : Let the windows be net¬ 
ted over, that the birds may not come at them: In the Winter-time, if there 
come any fair dayes, bring them forth info the Sun • and, when the weather h ex- 
tream cold, keep them in fo much the clofer and Wafmfcr rooms. If you preferve 
them thus until Auguft, you fhall have old and new grapes both together Upcn one 
branch, and each of them will be quick and well-coloured. 


CHAP- 
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Chap. IT. 

How F lowers may be preferved upon their ownftal]^ 

B y the like devices as thofe were* we may alfo prefcrve flowers upon their own 
(talk; yet not fo eafily as fruits may be preferved upon their own Trees: Nei- 
ther yet can they be made to lift fe long as fruits, becaufe fruits are of an harder 
lUDitancc, but flowers are foft and tender. Firft therefore vse will (hew 

How Rofes map be preferved upon their own fiafis. 

If you take a Reed or Cane, and cleave it when it is green as it grows by the Rofes 
and put in the Rofe-bud as it is upon the ftalk, within the Reed, and then bindj 
fome paper about the Reed fomewhat loofely, that it may have as it were a breath¬ 
ing place ; your Rofes will thereby be well preferved upon their ftalk, as Dydimu 
reporteth. Palladia iaith. If yon (hut up your Rofe-buds as they grow upon their 
ftalk, into a growing Reed which you have cleft for that purpofe, and clofc up the 
Reed again, that the cleft do not gape, you (hall have fre(h Rofes when you will- if 
you open your Reed again. I have tried this device, and found it in feme fort to be 
true, and anfwerable to my intendment: I took the Rofe-buds before they were 
blown, and (hut them up into a Reed (for the Rofes and the Reeds muft be planted 
neer together) and the cleft which I had made in the Reed, being but (lender, I 

’V “ fl* D d gaping, (onelyl left a fitpaffage for the 

^ufed^ k ° * nd *° 1 pteftrved them * S tMt while. The like device 

* fnfirvt Lillies upon their fial{sfer a long time. 

b< ? Wi!<Cthe pWthe LilMef into it as they grow upon 
their ftalk before they were blown, and fo the joint of the Cane doling upon them 

d th< L C * a t 0, T, Cms flo ? t wuh w * x i the Lillies were thereby long 
preferved upon their ftalk. The very fame experiment I pradifed upon Clove--:)- 
liflowers, and fo I had them growing upon their ftalk a great while: And whenfo' let 
uf *-them, Ibrakeup their cafes wherein they were preferved, and fo by l,c 
comfort and force of the Sun, they were blown and opened themfelves. 

Chap. III. 

How to make Fruit fifes, or pieces wherein fruits may conveniently be preferved. 

Ow we will (hew how you may preferve fruits when they are taken off from 

£ m ke Jth^Tf ,ere °“ th * y J row -, Wherein becaufe our chiefeft care and labour 
is,to keep them from putrefaftion, therefore, that we may fo do, we muft firft know 

air' bdno ^f 'fr ° D ' T h e Pfail , ofo P hets ‘hat the temperature of the 

air bein„ of it felf exceeding variable by reafon of the variety of celeftial in. 

fliiences which work upon it, is alfo of that force, that it caufeth every thins 
which it cometh at, even whatfoever is contained under the cope of the Moon to 
haften towards an end, and by little and little to decay continually. For the’afc 

M«al h«Ho°m feilt h h e rv ry thfng whe u “ lisht5 upon 1D T (ruit > finds in « a certain 
H T ^ *‘^5° “ s . own heat 5 «d prefently clofes with it, and enti¬ 

ces as it were the heat of the fruit to come into the air: and the fruit it felf ha- 
vmg a natural coldnefs as well as heat, is very well content to entertain the heat 
of the circumttant air, which exhaufteth the own heat of the fruit, and de- 

amv et Vu h t C ma 0 f“ e0flt \ 4D f df r he ^ t f brinks ’ * nd withereth, andconfumes 

butVfhe ran r llh ° f ^ * <,a ‘ 1 f fcnfe > ind * f»ch a blockifh wit, 
5 “ j h r e11 bo "[ to prevent thefe inconveniences, and to devife (un- 
aoLft t °h me,DS ’ 1 " hereb y ‘he foundneffe of Fruits may be maintained 
a s awft the harms and dangers both of cold, and of heat. And firft we will 
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lpsak of Frhic-lafes, or artificial places, whereby the danger of heat may be avoi¬ 
ded. Then we will (hew that there is efpecial choice to be made of titties, wherein 
heat fhall’bc of (mall force. And thee we will prelaibe the manner of gathering 
fruits, lell happily they might be bruited with handling or failing, which if they 
Ihould, it would be their bane, and the beginning of their putrefaidicn. Andlaft 
of all, we will teach you how to lay them up in divcis and lundry places, whetc- 
by you may prevent the heat and moiffure of the air, frtto cicirg them any harm. 
F’irfl therefore, that we may prepare cold and dry places, wherein we may lay up 
fueh fruics as we Would have to lattlong, and fo to keep away the extrinfccal heat 
and moitfure, we mull underttand that there are place?, tome general, and feme 
particular. We will l'peak of fome peculiar places of the world, which arc excel¬ 
lent good to preferve fruits in. Thcopbrajlus faith, that feme fruits will lait the ion- 
ger, became they are laid up in fomc certain places. Wherefore, in a certain place 
of Cappadocia, which is called Petra, fruits may be preferved fourty years, and 
yet they are all that rime fertile, ahd very fit to be town: nay, faiih he, if they be 
kept threefcore years .or threeicore and ten,they willflill be very good for meat to 
be eacen, though not fo good for feed to be Town. The plate he reports to be a high 
place, and op n for the winds, and toftand lower towards the North then to the 
other three quarters of the world- It is repdrted likewife* that fruits are preserved 
in Media, and other high Countries, longer and better then in other places. But 
thefe are the properties of fome peculiar places oneJy. But' generally for all 
Fruit-fafes, it is the judgement andcounfelof allthebeft and learnedft Husband¬ 
men, that they muff be fo fituare, that they may have windows towards the North, 
which mufi lyc open in the Sipring time, and every fair day, thar the Northern 
wind may blow into them. But in any cafe there mull no windows be made to¬ 
wards the South, becaufc the Southern winde will make your fruit full of wrinkles* 
Let Us fee therefore 

What places are fitteft to lay up Quinces in, 

Marcus Varro faith, that they will be preferved well if they be laid up in fpmc 
place that is cold and dry. Columella alfo laycs them up in a cold floor or loft where 
there cometh no moitture. Palladios likewife would have them laid up in fomc cold 
and dry place, where there cometh no wibdc, So if you would 

preferve apples well) 

Columella teaches you to lay them up in a very cold anda very dry loft, where nei* 
therlmoak, nor any noifome favour can come at thenl. TaRadeus would have them 
laid up in fome dole and dark places, where the winde cannot come at them. And 
Vlmy would have them laid very thin one by another, that fo the air may come e~ 
qually at every fide of them. So 

Pomegranates may be prefer vedy 

as Columella reporteth out of Mago the Carthaginian, if firfl ycii wirin them in Sea¬ 
water, and then befmear them with fome chalk, and when they be dry, hang them 
up in fomc cold place. And Palladius out of ColumelUy preferibes the very lame 
courfe. In like manner you may 

Preferve the fruit called Zizjphu.m> 

if you hang them up in a dry place, as the fame Author is of opinion* If you 
would have 

Figs to laft a great whsley 

Columella teacheth you, that as foon as they be thoroughly dry,you muft lay them up 
in a very dry room, and thereby you (hail preferve them for a long time. So 


Vamof ns may be long prefer vedy 
S * 


if 
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If you Uy them upon hurdles or grates in iome dry place, where the Sun may come 
at them. Palladius (hews , that 

Cheft-nuts way be long preferved , 

if they be raked up in the earth, where they may lie dry. And I my felf have feen in 
Barry, 

tAlmonds preferved found a great while, 

three years or four years together, (hells and all, being laid up in a dry place. If you 
would have 

Wheat long preferved ; 

Varro faith, that you muft lay it up in high Garners which have a thorough air on 
the Eall-hde and on the Norch-fide : But in any cafe there muft no mohair come 
at them from any waterifh places thereabouts. Some have their Garners under the 
ground, as Caves, as it is in Cappadocia and Thracia ; others have their Garners in 
pits and cficchcs, as it is in the ncerer part of Spain: only they lay the chaffe under 
it, and take fpeciai care that no moilhire nor air may come at it, except it be when 
they take it out to ufc feme of it s for if the air be kept from it, the worm cannot 
breed in it to devour it. By this means they keep their wheat good and fwcct, fif¬ 
ty years; and they preferve their Millet above an hundred years, as Theophraftw re¬ 
corded. If you lay up your wheat with any duft in it, it will putrific: for the ex- 
trinfecal heat of the duft, doth as it were lay liege to the natural heat of the grain, 
and fo choaks it up, becaufe it hath not as it were a breathing place; and by this 
means ic is over-heated,and loputrifies. Vlorentinw reported out of Varro, that 
Corn may be very well preferved aboveground, if it be laid up in fuch places, as 
have the Eaftern light (hinmg into them: they muft alfo be fo fuuate that the Nor- 
thernandtheWeftcrn wiods may come at them moderately; but they muft be 
fafe from all Southerly winds: and you muft make in them a great many of channels, 
whereby both the warm vapours may have iflue forth, and tlfo the cooling air may 
have acccfs in. The bell way whereby you may 

'Preferve Beans, 

is, to parch themreafonably well; for fo there will belefs ftore ofmoifture in them, 
which will cauiethem to laft the longer. 7 heophraftw writes, that in Apoiloria and 
Tarentum, they preferve Beans long without any parching at all. Pliny wislte • men¬ 
tion of certain Beans that were laid up in a certain Cave in Ambracia, whitbU- 
flcd from the time of King Pyrrhus, until the war which Pompey the great waged 
againft the Pirates. The iame TheophrAftu* writes alfo, that 

Peafe may be long preferved , 

if you lay them up in high places where the wind hath his full force, as in Media 
and rhe like Countries: but the Bean will be kept there much longer. So 
alfo the ® ’ 

Pulfe called Lupines , may be long preferved, 

if you lay them up in a loft where the fmoak may come at them, as Columella wri- 
teth: for if any moifture do fettle upon them, prefendy the worm breed? in them • 
and if once the worm have eaten out the navel as it were of the Pulfe, that which 
is in them like a little mouth, then cannot the other part which is lefr, be ever fit 
for feed. Palladia likewife faith, that this kind of Pulfe will laft very long, if it be 
laid up in dry Garners, where no moifture can come at it; cfpecially if k may be 
continually perfumed as it were with fmoak. But now let us (hew how to do thac 
which is the moft difficult thing of all in this kind, namely, 

How to preferve (left and ft ft, 

I have feen (lc£h and fi(h preferved from pucrefa&ion, for a whole moneth toge¬ 
ther 
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ther in very cold place?, without any other art at all befides the coldnefs of the 
place. In rooms chat are made under the ground, and very cold, where thete com- 
cth neither heat nor any Southerly vyinde, but that they are continually cold and 
dry, almoft every thing may be preierved without putrefaction. In a certain mo- 
nailery that is upon the Hill Parthcnius, neer unto Naples, I faw the carcales of 
men kept whole and found for many years together. The Hill is covered over with 
inovv almoft continually: and in the tops of the Mountains, where the fnow lie? 
in ditches and pits, conveyed thither of purpole to keep it, look what Pears, and 
Cervices, snd Apples, and wilde Cheft-nuts have been gathered up by chance toge¬ 
ther with the fnow , and put into the fame pits 5 after the (pace of a year that rhe 
fnow was confumed away, we have there found the fame fruits, fo moift, and freflh, 
and goodly to the eye, as if they had been but then pluckc off from their Trees* 
To conclude, there is nothing better and more available for the prefervation of 
any thing , then is the drynefs and the coldnefs of fuch places as they are laid up 
in, to be kept. 


Chap. IV. 

What fpecial time there mu ft he chofexfor the gathering of fuch fruits , as you mean to Uy 
up in ft ore for a great while after. 

T He principal matter which I would have to be obferved in this cafe,*is the choo- 
fing of your time wherein to gather all fuch fruits as you would lay up in ftore, 
that they might laftlong. For if wedeftre to defeat that beat and moifturc which 
will mar our fruit, and caufe it to pucrific, we cannot take any better courfe againli 
them, then by making choice of fuch a time to gather our fruits in, as when thofe 
planets and ftars, which are the principal Authors of that heat & moifture, ate them- 
lelves become cold and dry , or at the leaft not hot and moift in any high degree.' 
The Moon when fhe is in the waining, is cold and dry: If there be any fruits ga¬ 
thered when the Moon aboundeth with heat and moifture, the very fame qualities 
will alfo the fruit abound withal, and fo they will very foon bepucrified, as every 
man of any wit will eafily judge: and therefore allthofe that have written of Hus¬ 
bandry, with one confenc do give it for a precept, that fruits are to be gathered in 
the decaying of the Moon. Moreover,'the night and the day, the morning and the 
evening, do beftow their moifture and their drynefs upon fruits,iaccordingly as they 
themfelves are either moift or dry. The day, by reafon of the prefence of the Sun, 
is hot and dry. The night, by reafon of the abfence of the Sun, is cold and moift: 
The evening, by reafon th«u: it hath a little of the Sun, is partly warm; and yec 
withal by reafon of the approaching night, is partly moift s The morning, is partly 
cold, by reafon of the tail of the night 5 and partly warm, by reafon of the Snn 
approaching: So then, let two or three hours of the day be fpenr, and then the 
time will be fomewhat dry, becaufc it hath begun to be a little acquainted with the 
Sun; and withal fomewhat cold, becaufc ic hath not yet quite forgotten and (hiked 
cfF the night ; and this is in all mens judgement the beft and the fitteft time wherein 
to gather fruits. But leaft we fliould make the matter too hard and difficult, by gi¬ 
ving fuch Aftrological precepts, we will frame our feives cotheplaineft, and yet a 
very exa& rule; namely, that the ficuation and afpeft of the Planets is to be regar¬ 
ded, whereby the air becometh colder and dryer then at other times, and fo con- 
fequently the fruit may lift the longer. And, becaufe we will not be too tedious. 
We will (pare to alledge authorities and experiments which might be brought for the 
proof hereof, feeing all living creatures that are gendred in the full of the Moon, 
or fomewhat before, do grow much more then they that arc gendred when (be is in 
the waining. But let us come to examples. If you would know 

“The time , wherein Citrons are to he gathered , 

Palladiw teaches you in his book of the preferving of Citrons. If ycu would fa¬ 
ther Citrons to keep,faith he, you muft pluck them with their boughs and leaves from 

the 
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ibe tree in the nigju litne, when there is no Moon-light flirting. Pentamwt Coun- 
try-man of burs hath elegantly fee down this matter, if you defire, faith he, to keep 
Cit rons long without any hatm Br lofs of their vigor,you mull take this courle: Pluck 
off the fruit together with the branches & leaves as they were upon the Tree,in the 
night timeivhen the Moon fenes not at all: Then hang them up upon fome hook or 
tack in fcme'dark and clbfe place ; fee that you touch them but very foftly, and let 
i o: any wJndb coftie at them ; or elie lay them up amongft ebaffe and dry draw. 
So fell you keep the fruit found and good* and the leaves alfo green for a oreat 
while together. There is aifo a 

An appointed time wherein Quinee*pears are to be gathered, 

] have found no better or furer way to \ referve Quince- pears, faith Columella, then 
by gathering them that were very ripe and found, and without any blcmiflh, at 
fuch time as the air was temperate, and the Moon in the waining. Likewifc the 
fame Author preferibiug unto iis 

tA time wherein Apples are to be gathered that they may laft the longer , 
biddeth us to do thus. About Augujf*cboofe,ftith he, the fweeteft Apples, fuch 
as be not overripe, and they will be kept long. P/Msycounielleth us to gather them 
ifterthe TEquinodial in Autumnc, but never before the Moon be fifteen dayes old, 
nor yet before one of the clock. And Palladia fhews, 

PVhat time Pears are to be gathered in y that they map laft long, 

Xc a calm day, when the Moon is in the warning, and that alfo toward the latter 
end, betwixt the two and twenty 'and eight and twenty day of the Moon, yon 
mull take them off the Tree with your hand, at fuch time of the day as the Sun is 
in fome ftrength of heat, that is, either betwixt feven and ten in the morning, or 
elfebetwixt two and five of the clock in the after-noon: and the Pears which 
you fo gather, mull be fomewhat bard and green. \Pamphilm an Husband-man 
preferibes 

A certain time wherein to gather Cherries,that they may laft long, 

Cherries areakinde of fruit that willfoon wither ; and yet if you githerthem be¬ 
fore rh: i.ling'ot the Sun, and l'o lay them up, they will be frefl* and good a great 
while, PallAius prefcfibeS 

A art tin time wherein to gathtr Medlars, that they may laft long. 

They are to be gathered, faith he, in a fair day about Noon-tide ; and they muft 
not be thorough ripe. Columella faith, that 

The time wherein you gather Pomegranates to be laid up and preferved , 
mufl beafair day when the air is temperate. "Pliny would have you to let them be 
well dryed in the Sun, that there be none of the nights dew left upon them. Di • 
dymtu chOofeih 

A certain time wherein Crapes are to be gathered, that they may laft long, 

If you would lay up Grapes that they may laft all the Winter long, you muft, faith 
he, gather chciti after the full of the Moon, when the air is clear and calm, about 
four of the dock after-noon, when all the dew is quite dryed off from them: you 
muft gather them when they be at the bell, even in their full ftrengtb, lo that 
they be neither raw, nor yet paft their ripclt ftrength. Authors likewifc do 
prescribe 

A certain time wherein fir* is to be gathered and laid up. 

When you have reaped your Wheat or Earley, you muft let it lye abroad in the 
field one or two dayes, or at the lead ore wh lenighc, and carry it away before 
thcrifbgcf iheSuD, thaefok may be throughly cold when it is laid into the barn; 

for 
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for it is that which will caufe the Corn to laft much the longer. Columellx (Shews* 
md he teaches ic of his own experience 

What time Beans are to be gathered, and lajred tip to be long preferved, 

Youmuft fell your Beans, faith he, when the Moon is in the very laft of her laft: 
quarter, and you mull fell them before Day-light; then, when they are waxed dry 
upon the floor, prefemly you mull threfh them out before the Moon is renewed; 
and when you have laid them oh cooling, then carry them into your Garner to be 
laid up: for if you deal thus with them, youfhall be fure to preferve them from 
the worms, which otherwise will breed in them. The very fame experiment doth 
‘Palladuti record out of the very fame Author. Likcwifc 

Garden OPeafe may be preferved for a whole year ; 
if you lay them on drying in the Sun, and when you have fetched out all their moi- 
flurc, take them out of their (hells, and lay them up i for by this means (hall you 
prcfeive them from putrefaction. 

Chap. V. 

Of the manner how to gather fruits • as alfo how to help and drejfe the ftalks that grows 
into them, whereby we may prevent the firft original, and the occafion of their putre - 
fa ft ion, 

tA^Hereas our Auceftors did perceive that the firft beginning of putrefaction in 
* v fruits did arife from the little Balk that grows into them, or from that part of 
the fruit where the (talk is entertained into it; (for it is requifite, that the begin¬ 
ning of the fpoil, and dcftru&ion of them (hould arife in the very fame part, where¬ 
in they began firft to live and recceive their nourifbment) they have therefore de¬ 
viled lundry means whereby to prevent all fuch mifehief and harm, as the flalk 
might bring upon the fruit. Moreover, fruits are very carefully to be gathered, 
cfpeciaiiy thofe which we would lay up for ftore,that they be not knockc and hit one 
againft the other; for the hitting of them togeiher will caufe their pucrefa&ioa. 
Befides, we muft fee that they be in their beft eftate when we gather them,that they 
be not perfectly ripe; for as they rauft not be altogether (harp and green when they 
are gathered, fo neither muft they be come to tfieir full ripentffc. Furthermore,the 
fruits that you would lay up, you muft take a diligent view of them, and fee that 
they be found, without any bruife, or fpeckedneffe, or worm in them. But let 
come to examples. And fifft 

How we muft gather Apples , and how we muft drefs their ftalks. 

Columella would have fuch Apples to be preferved, which have a good relifh,and are 
gathered when they are reafonable ripe : and he would have them to be fo diipofed 
and placed when they arc laid up, that the bloffome-end ftiofcld ftand Upward, and 
theftalk-end downward, even fo as they grow upon the Tree: but they mult noc 
be laid to touch one another ; neither muft they be thoroughly ripe when they arc 
gathered, but fomewhat (harp and fowre. Refides, you muft fee that every feveral 
kind of Apples muft be laid up in a feveral room or cell by themfclves: for When fun- 
dry kinds are laid together in one cell, there will be a difagreement amongft them, 
and fo they will the fooner pntrifie. Experience whereof we have in wine; which 
if it be made of fundry kinds of grapes, it will not be fo durable, as when it is made 
onelyof onekinde. Palladia faith, If you keep Apples in (tore, you nSulf gather 
them very charily, that they be taken off from the Tree Without any blcmifh j and 
you muft drench their ftalks in fealding pitch, and fo place' them upon a boarded 
loft, with the ftalk-end downward; and you muft take heed that you do not 
touch them, nor meddle with them till we take them out as being fit forour ufe. 
Pliny likewife fheweth, chat Apples muft .be placed upon cheir ftalk-ends. Apuleim 
the Greek couafelleth us to gather our Apples when they are in their full ftrength ; 
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and we muft take fpecial regard, that they be gathered by hand without ar>y bruife j 
and then laid up in fuch fore that they may not touch one another: but in any cafe 
they mud be found, and not thoroughly ripe. He faith moreover, that if yon be- 
fmear the tops of the Apples with the juice of green Rag-wort, it will preferve 
them from putrefa&ion. If you would have 

Cttrons to lafl long. 

Palladia* counfelleth you to gather them with their boughs which they grow upon, 
ajnd lay them up in fcvcral, as we (hewed before out of Fontana*. Columella 
(hews 

How Pears muft be gathered that the) way endure long ; 

namely, if you gather them before they be thoroughly ripe: and 'Palladia* faith, 
that they muft be gathered charily by hand, that they may not be bruifed; and you 
mud diligently cull out from them, all fuch as have fallen from the Tree, and lay 
up none but thofe that are very found, andfomewhat hard and green, and fuch as 
are gathered with their ftalks upon them. 'Democritus faith that chofe Pears will 
keep beft, which are befmeared with pitch about the ftalk, and fo hung up. Wc will 
alfo (hew the manner how to gather* 

Cervices , that they may lafl, 

Marcus Varro faith that Cervifes are to be gathered even while thhy are very fowre, 
and fo to be hung up, that they may ripen but (lowly, and that alfo within doors: 
for if you lay them up when they arc grown to fome tipereffe, they will not lift fo 
long. Theophraftu* by this means procured Cervices to defer their ripening evfcn 
until Winter. Columella faith, they muft be charily gathered with your band. Pliny 
.faith, they muft be hanged up ai they are upon their bonghs. Palladia* (aith, they 
muft be gathered when they are hard, and fo hanged up together with their ftalks 
in fome clofe and dark place. So 

Figs are to be laid upas they are upon their boughs y 
as Africans** teaches; but, faith he, they muft be gathered before they be ripe: fot 
when once they are come to be ripe, they will hang no longer upon their Tree, as 
other fruits do, but fall off prelently. They are alfo to be gathered and laid up 
with their ftalk or their navel upon them, that is, the part which they hold by, and 
depend upon their mother s for if they be fo gathered, they will lift the longer 
found and good. Palladios alfo would have them to be gathered while they be 
green and unripe, and that with their ftalks upon them, andfo to be laid up. Cato 
faith, that the boughs of the Fig-tree whereon the figs grow, are to be prelcrved to¬ 
gether wich their fruit 5 and ihofe figs that you would keep, muft be gathered lome- 
what green and fowre. Columella faith, that Figs, if we would keep them long, muft 
be gathered, neither when they arc very ripe, nor yet when they are too green. Pal• 
ladiu* faith, that if you would have 

Peaches well kept y 

you muft fill up the navel of the Peach, that is, that part of the Peach whereby it 
clofeth with the ftalk, with one drop of (balding pitch. I for my part have pre- 
ferved 

Vamofns a great while together^ 

* by hinging them up with their ftalks, upon the rafters of an honfe • but there is none 
fo good to be kept, as ihofe that are of a purple colour. PaHadtu* would have them 
to be gathered while they are unripe, yet he would not have them too raw $ buc in 
any cafe they muft be very found, and without any worm, or bruife, or any other 
blcmifh. So alfo the fruit called 
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if it be gathered with the boughs that it grows upon, and folded or wrapt up in his 
o^n leave?, and fo hung upon the beams of an houfe, as PaUaditu Iheweth. So 

Medlars maybe kept long-, 

if you gather them when they are but haif-ripe,and hang them up with their boughs 
in fome houfe. Beritius (hews, 

How Pomegranates are to be gathered and laid tip to laft. 

You muft gather them,faith he, with a very chary hand, left if you touch them 
fomewhat roughly, they flaould be hurt or bruifed * and that would be an occafion 
of their putrcfa&ion. Columella faith, chat Pomegranates are to be gathered with 
their ftalks, and the ftalks to be put into an Elder-tree - bccaufe the Elder-tree is 
fo full of pith, that it may cafily entertain the Pomegranate ftalks. The fame Au¬ 
thor reports out of Mago the Carthaginian, that all fruits, which you would lay 
upinftorc, muft be gathered with their ftalks upon them; yea, and if it may be 
without the fpoil or hurt of the Tree, they muft be gathered with their boughs 
too ; for this will be very helpful to caufe the fruit to laft the longer. ‘TaUaditu 
faith, that Pomegranates may be preferved beft, if you gather them found, and lay 
pitch upon their ftalks, and hang them up in due order; nay, they will keep fo 
much the better, the longer the boughs arc, which arc pluckt eff from the Tree 
with them. c Plin) faith, that they are to be gathered with their boughs, and the 
boughs to be ftuck into the Elder pith, andfoto be preferved. Cato fiiews, how 
we may preferve 

Myrtle twigs with their berries upon them . 

They muft be taken from the Tree when the berries are fomewhat fowre, and fo 
bound up with their leaves about them. Didymus hath taught us, how we muft 
gather 

Grapes that they may laft long . 

We muft take fpedal heed that every grape be perfe# and found ; and for this caufe 
we muft have a very fharp knife or hook, to cut of thofe grapes that are unfound 
eaftly and without any ftroke, even with one touch as it were. When you gather 
your grapes, they muft be in their full ftrength, neither too raw, nor yet paft their 
beft livelinefs. Some cut off the branches together with the clutters ; and when 
they have fo done, they efpy out all the grapes that are either putrified, or dryed 
away, or unripe, and pluck them off with a pair of nippers, left they fhould infe& 
their fellows ; and after this, they take the branches whereon the clutters grow, 
and that end which was cur, they dip into fealding pitch, every one by it felf. O- 
thershold, that grapes muft be hanged up in fome high roof, where the air may 
have full fcope at them j but the grapes muft be none of thofe which grow toward 
the tops of the branches, but they muft be the lower clufters. Palladium faith ; If 
we would have grapes to laft, we muft fee that we gather fuch as are without ble- 
miflb; they muft not be too harfti and fowre, neither muft they be over-ripe, but ic 
muft be a very clear gr» pe to the eye, and fomewhat foft to be felt, and^ yet it muft 
have a reafonable tough skin. If there be any amongft them that is brnifed, or hath 
any other blemifh, we muft cue ic way; neither muft we fuffer amongft them any 
one that is over hard,which the Sun hath not in fome fort overcome with his heat ; 
After all this, we muft drench the cut ends of the ftalks in fealding pitch, and fo 
hang them up. 
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Chap. VI. 

In what grounds thofe,fruits (ban Id grow and he gathered,which we would lay up. 

W E muft not omit to fpeak of another neceffary obfervation in this matter • 
namely, in what ground* inwhac air, under what Climate, it is bed that 
thofe fruits, which we (hould lay up, fhould grow and be gathered. Whatloever 
fruits do grow iu moift and waterifo, in hollow and low grounds; as alfo thofe 
which grow in fuch grounds as are much foiled and manured with fat muck; they 
are much fubjeft to putrefa&ion; for, in as much as they grow with great ftore of 
moitture and heat in them, they have the occafion and original of their own bane 
within their own bofome. But in wilde fruits, and fuch as grow upon the tops of 
mountains, in dry grounds, and fuch as are not manured at all, and fuch as the 
Southern hear doth continually beat upon, it falleth ouc clean othermfe : tor che 
fruits that grow in fuch places, are for the moft part,dry, and very folidc, not aboun¬ 
ds either with heat or moifture. Hejiodm in his book of Husbandry, never 
makes any mention of mnek orfoiling,and queftionlefs, he would never have o- 
mitted fuch a neceffary part of Husbandry as this is, but that he faw the inconveni¬ 
ence of it in this refpeft, that it makes the fruit more fubjeft to putrefaftioD, end 
many infirmities. Fruits that grow in wilde and ftony grounds, where the winde 
hath his fuUforce, will preferve themfelves without any skill and device praflifcd 

upon them: wherefore, if other Heights be added, which are helpful to their pw- 

fetvation, they will futely laft much the longer. But let us fee whether Antiquity 
hath made any mention of this matter-, and firft let us hearken to Tbeophraftus , 
who (hews 


Inwhatground theregrow the heft Dates or Palms to he preferved for fiore. 

If you preferve and lay up any Dates or Palms, faith he, you muft make choice of 
thofe which grow in fandy grounds,as in that Country which is called Syria cava: 
and there are in all that Country but three fandy places where they do grow, and 
thefeare excellent good to be preferved ; thofe which stow in other places, are 
not durable, but prefently wax rotten. Of all thofe Palms which Syria yeelds, ic 
is held by feme,that cone are good to laft,but thofe only which grow in the Palme- 
valley, a place fo called there. But thofe which grow in lEgypt, and Cyprus, and 
elfewhere, they are all very foon purified. And Pliny reports out of the fame Au¬ 
thor, that thofe Palms which grow in fait and fandy grounds, as injudsa, andCy- 

renian Africa, may be preferved: but not thofe which grow in Cyprus , Agypt, 
Syria, and Seleucia of Affyria. The fame Theophraftus fpeaking of Beans, 
(hews 

In what ground there grow the heft Beans to he preferved jor Jiore . 


One Country, faith he, differs from another, and one Climate differs alfo from tno- 
ther,in refpeaof the fruits that grow in them, cither ro be g»od to lay up, or to 
be fubje& to putrefaaion. And therefore the Beans that grow m Apolloma which is 
neer to the Ionian Sea,are not fubjea at all to any worms or rottcnneffe,io that they 
are beft of all other to be preferved. Likcwife the Beans that grow about Cizieum 
are very durable. 


Chap. VII. 

How fruits muft he jhut up and kept clofe that the air come not at them . 

1X7E have ftiewed before, that, if we would preferve fruit long, we muft keep 
’ * away both heat and moifture from them 5 both which qualities are foun I 
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the air. Wherefore we will firrt Jet down the devices of Antiquity in this behalf, 
and then our own-devices and ex periments. And hrJ i * 

Howto keep AppUsctofe without putrefying. 

We. will begin with Areftotle, who faith, that fruits are to be kept in bottles full of 
air, that fo the extnniecal air may be excluded ; for thus hefpeaks in his Problems, 
Whence cometh it, that the fruits of Trees, andfleQi, and luch like,doUft with- 
out putrefaaion, when they are tout up in bottles full of air, or in other vcffcls 
that are well covered, and clofed up on every fide ? It is becaufe all thino S are 
wont to be corrupted when they are ftirred or removed, but when things are filled, 
they (land unmovcable } for it cannot be, that any thing foould be moved, unlcfs 
there be tome vacant fpace co be moved in.* now thofe things which are fo (hut up, 
are every way full, and therefore arc preferved withouc corruption. As if he 
(hould lay ; the air which is foenclofed, cannot fo foon procure putrcfa&ion , by 
yeafon that k is not fo fubje£ to the daily alterations of the ciicumftanc air. Or, 
af the fruit could fend forth their heat and moifture which is in them, yet it fhould 
be kept in upon them by the fulnefs of the bottles. But let us fee what the Ma¬ 
ilers of Husbandry do teach concerning this matter. As for example 

How to preferve Citrons clofe without putrefying. 

jpalladivi doth thus preferve them from the air. He (huts up every Citron in a feve- 
rai veflei by it felf, and plaifters them up, and fets them orderly in a fit place pre¬ 
pared for that purpofe. Sotion faith, that the Pome-Citron mud be very well plai- 
llcred over with ftampt morter, that fo it may keep one whole year together,with- 
out any harm or blctnifh. So have others caught us the way 

How to keep ApplesJhut up dofe, \ 

Columella faith, that every feveral kind of Apples is to be placed in a feveral cell 
by themfeives; for when divers kindsarefhutup in one and the fame cell, they 
will not agree fo well together, but will food putrifie: But when you have dif- 
pok*d of your Apples that they are fet in good order, then (hut up the lids of the 
coffer or cell upon them ; and plaiftcr the lids over with lome, that hath draw 
chopt in ic, leli the air get in. Palladitu would have every apple placed by it felf 
in a feveral earthen vtflcl, which mud be pitched within, and plaidered over with 
morter, or clfe they may be lapt up in clay,and fo preferved. 'Pliny faith, that the 
cullom in his time was, to make choice of the goodlieft apples, and to plainer 
them over with morter or wax, thatit may be like a cruft upon them: but, faith 
he, they mull be fully ripe firft ; for otherwife they will grow and wax bigger, and 
io break out of their houfes. Others put every feveral Apple or Pear into a feveral 
earthen veff-l, and befmear the veffels all over with pitch, and then put rhe vefleis 
with the fruit in them, into a barrel or tub, and fo preferve them. 4puletiu was 
wont to preferve them in an earthen pot laid all about on the infide with wax. 
Some preferve them by lapping them up in Rcits or Sea-weed, and fo (hutting them 
M P‘ nto earthen pitchers: buc they muft be every one wrapt up feverally by ic felf, 
and fo laid, that they may not touch each other ; and betide?, the pitchers muft be 
very well and clofc covered. Columella preferibes this courfc whereby 

Quinces are to be (hut up> that they may lafl. 

They muft be wrapt up in Fig-leaves* and you muft take fome Potters white earth 
and put in Wine-lees to it, to make morter of them , and with that morter be- 
*“ cir Quinces: then you muft put them into fome new veffelsyind cover them 
all over with lome dry plaiftepng that they may not touch one another. c Palla - 
dew puts them between two iilc-(heards, and clofes them up; with Lome 
Mod about • and then covers them over with dry pUiftcring > and fo 
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laves them up in a New pot or bafen, that they may be kept afunder. Democritm 
dothfirft cover them over with leaves, and then he makes morter of day or of 
lome Potters chalk with hair chopt into it, wherewith he befmears the Quinces ; 
and when he hath dryed them in the Sun, helayes them up: and whensoever he 
would ufe any of them, he breaks up their cai'e, and there finds his Quinces in the 
fame taking as they were, when he put them in. But Pliny teacheth as”very briefly, 
that if we would keep Quinces long, we muft (hut them up fo clofe, that no air 
may come at them. By the like means, you may preferve 

util things clofe exceeding vnt^ 

■MagO) when he would preferve any fruit clofe, he covers them all over very careful¬ 
ly with Potters chalk, and then dries it in the Sun 5 and if there happen to be any 
chap in the mould, he ftoppeth it up with lome, and fo when it is drie, layes it 
up. Others take a new earthen pitcher, and ftrew it with the duft or (havings of 
Poplar, or clfe of tfle Holm-crec ; and then they place the fruit in ic, in fuch fort 
chat there lies fome of the duft betwixt every fruit: then they boord that fpace, and 
make a floor over that ftoary ; and having fo done, they ftrew the fecond ftoary with 
the like duft, and there alfo difpofe of their fruit as in the other ftoary: then they 
&oord that (pace too, and make a third ftoary, and fo a fourth, and fo for¬ 
ward till the pitcher be filled up: and when it is full, they lay a covering upon it, 
and plaifter it over very carefully with thick lome. Others put their fruit into a bar¬ 
rel, but they place them in fuch order, that the one may not touch the other 5 and 
then they clofe up the barrel again, as Palladim reporteth. African*** teacheth a way 
.whereby 

figs way be (bat up to be preferred long , 

You muft cake a green Gourd, and make in it certain cells or hollow places of re¬ 
ceipt, for every feverai fig a fevcralcell; Into thefc cells you muft put your figs, 
and wrap the gourd about with a fwathc of cloath or leather, and then hang up the 
gourd in a dark place where neither fire nor fmoak may come at them: But you 
muft fee that the figs which you would thus preferve, have their tails ar ftalks upon 
them. Others take a cup of glafle, or fome other cup that you mayfce thorough, 
and fet it upon the figs with the mouth downward,and ftop up with wax every place 
roundabout, that no air may come within the cups mouth; and fo the figs are 
preferved without any corruption. Palladim rchcarfeth the very fame experiment 
cut of the fame Author, Likewife 

Cervifes m4y be font up in barrels , 

and thereby be preferved a great while.You muft take Cervices prefently as they are 
gathered, and make choice of thofc that are not bruifed nor bktaifhed any way : 
1 hefe you muft put into a barrel, and (hut up the mouth #f the barrel very clofe, 
and plaifter it over with morter. Orelfcyou may take clay-morter, that is well 
made, and beaten together, that it may be about the chickncfs of honey, and 
drench your Cervifes in it, and then hang them up: fo you may preferve them found 
awhile; and afterward you muft waft* them, that the morter which fticks upon 
them, may fall off. So,the fruit 

ZUiphum way be fhut up in earthen vejfels 

to be long preferved, as TaHadim fheweth. But they muft be gathered by hand, 
and that not before they be ripe 5 and you mnft flint them up in long earthen vef- 
fcls, and plaifter them over, and fo lay them up. He ftieweth ajfo that 

Medlar si) and the fruit Tuber way be fhut up in pitchers^fo to be preferved. 

You muft put your Medlars into pitchers, that are befmeared with pitch on the in- 
fide ; bat the pitchers Wherein you put your Tubers* muft not only be pitched on 
thcin-ftde, bucalfo daubed over on the ouc-fide. So Didymm (hzsscthy that 
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Myrtle-berries may be very -well kept 

to lift IF you gather them when they are green, and pur them into a veffel, 
that is not pitched, and fo cover it clofc, and lay them up. Ochers lay them up 
with tails 6* ftalks upon them. Palladia (heweth, that 

Nuts may be long preferve d r 

if you (hut them tip clofe in coffers 5 buc the coffers muft be made of Nut-tree*' 
The fame Pallid tut (hews, that 

Chcft-nHts may be long preferred, 

if you put them in wicker baskets, and plaifter up the baskets round about: but the 
rods which che baskets be made of mutt be Beechen-rods $ and they muft be made 
up fo clofe, that no air may come at that fruit which is in them. Likewife 

Rofes may be [httt up to be prefervedy 

if you take green Barley beiri* pluckt up by the roots, and put them into a birrcJ 
that is not pitched, and lay Rofes in aonongft it before they be blown: for by this 
means you may keep them long. So alfo you may (hut up 

Lilliesy to ma!<e them laft a whole year „ 

You muft gather them with their boughs,as they grow,before they be blown,and put 
them into new earthen veffels that were never pitched, and when you have cover¬ 
ed the veffels, lay them up ; and fo (ball you have Lillies of a year old. But if you 
have ufe for any of them in the mean time, bring them forth into the Sun, and by 
the heat thereof they will be opened and blown. We will (hew alfo out of Did)* 
imuy how 

^Crapes my be [hut up to loft longy 

Some take certain cafes that are pitched all within, and when they have ftrewed 
them with the daft or dry powder of the Pitch-tree, or the Firre-trec,or the black 
foplar-trce, or elfe with the dry flower of Millet, then they put in their grapes^ 
and fo they lift long : but they take their grapes prefcntly after the time of Vin¬ 
tage, and make (pedal choice of thofe grapes that are without any bruife or ble- 
mifh, and they (hut up the mouth of the veffels very dole, and overlay them with 
morter. Or elfe they may be drenched in day-morter, that is Well beaten, and 
fbmewhat liquid, and then be hanged up, and fokepc for a while, and afterward 
when you would ufe them, wafhthem over, that the morter may fall off. Columel - 
la faitlvyou muft take the great Teat*grape,or elfe the hard-skinned grape,or elfe the 
fair purplergrape, from the Vine, and prefcntly pitch their ftalks with hard pitch: 
then take a new earthen Vitt, and fill k with dry chaffe well fifted,that it be with¬ 
out duft, and fo hangup your grapes upon it: then take another Vac, and covcx 
therewith the former, grapes and all: and when you have laid the brims of both 
vans together, then daube them up with more that is made with chopped ftraw ; 
and when you have fo done, place them in a very dry lofc, and cover them all over 
with dry chaffe. 

Wheat may be laid up clofe to be preferved , 

by putting it into caves or pits of theeirth, as we have {hewed out of 
the Cappadocians and Thracians put their Corn into Caves and Dens; the Spani¬ 
ards put it into certain pics, and make fpccial provision that the moifture and air 
may not come at them ; except ic be when they take out any for their ule; tor it 
the air do not breath upon it, it will be free from the mice and fu:h like vettnine: 
and it is known, that Corn being thus laid up * hath been kept clean and tweet nfiy 
years together. Mar cue /arro fahh, that 

Beans and Put ft have been laid up in Vefjelsy and fo preferred for a IdUg time: 
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but they mull be oyle-veffels, and they mult be covered over with afhes .Pliny writes 
the very fame experiment out of Varro\ that Beans and Pulfe being laid up in oylc- 
buts, and covered over with afhes, have lifted a great while; and being laid up 
in fome hole of the earth, they have Lafted an hundred and twenty years.. So the 
Pulle called 

Lintels'have been preferred long) 

as Columella fheweth: for if you put them into oyle-veffcls, or elfe into falting-tub s, 
that they may be® 1, and fo plaiftcrthem over with morcer, whenfoever you take 
them forth again for yodr ufe, you (hall find your Lintels fweet and good. 

Chap. VIII. 

How the tAncitnts, when they had put their fru/t into certain veffels y and fo fhut them up 
cfafey did put them alfo into fome other Veffels foil of liquor, 

H Owfoever the Ancients, by miking up their veffels clofe, did fhut out and keep 
away the air as being the Author of all putrefaction, fo that it could not couae 
in to the fruit: yet they did not by this means keep away the air out of thole places 
where the veffels were laid,but that as the circumftantair was changed,either being 
difpofed to heat,or cold,or drouth,or moifture,io the air aLfo that is within,tnuftneeds 
be changed, and consequently, the froir alio mult be iffc&ed with the fame change. 
Wherefore, for the avoiding of all inconveniences which this way might enfue, 
after they had plaiftered their fruit-veffels^nd fo made them up fall, they did drown 
thefe veffels in divers and fundry kinds of liquors. And furely not without great 
retfon, as experience fhews. For I have oft-times obferved it, being fenotifl./ im- 
ployedin thefe affairs, that if the air be uniform, and without alteration, ibe fruits 
and flowers that have been fhut up in veffels of glafs, have lafted long without any 
putrefaction :but when once they felt anv alteration in the air, prefently they began 
to puirifie. For this caule arc chofe v tffels to be drowned in Ciflerm, or ditches, 
or fome places underneath the ground, that fo the variable alterations of the air 
may not be felt by the fruit. And, to defeend to experiment?, wc will firft 

thew, ' V" r 

ILivt Quince-pears being fhut up clofe , may be drowned for their better prefervnion, 

An experiment which "Democritus hath fee down. You rnuft put your Quince-pears 
into a new carthen-veffel, and then cover it, and pitch it all over, and lo put it into 
* but of wine ; but fo, that they may have (cope to fwim upon the top of the Wine: 
for by this means (hail you keep your fruit frefh and good for a long time ; and 
befides, the wine wherein they float, will have a very fragrant favour. Llkewiid 

Apples being (hut up clofe y and then put into Cifierns y will loft long y 
As Palladius fheweth. You mull put your apples, faith he, into earthen veffels, well 
pitched and made upclofe : and when you have fo done, drown tbofe veffels in a 
Ciftern, orelfe in a pit. / 7 /»/pu r teth apples in earthen Batons, and fo lea thern 
fwim in wine ; for, faith he, the wine by this means will yield a more odoriferous 
fmell. Apuleitu faith, that Apples are to be put into anew pot, and the pot tobe 
put into a Hogs-head of wine that there it may fwim, and play on the top of the 
wine* for fo, the Apples will be prefer ved by the wine, and the wine will be the 
better for the Apples. So 

Figs being fhut up clofe y may be drowned for their better prefervation y 
As Africanw affirmetb. They take figs, faith he, that are nor very ripe, and put 
them into a new earthen veffei; but they gather them with their tails or (talks up¬ 
on them, and lay them up every one in a feveral cell by it felf ; and when they 
havelo done, they put the veffel into an Hogs-head of wine, and fo prelerve their 
figs, I have alfo proved it by experience, that 
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Reaches being jhut up in wooden Cifierns, have been well preferved by drowning. 

And I have proved it alfo in other kinds of Apples, that if they be flint up in a 
fmall veffel that is very well pitched on the utter fide, and fo drowned in the bot¬ 
tom of a Cittern of water, and kept down by fome weights within the water, that 
it may not float, they may be preferved many moneths without any putrefa&ion. 
By a Height not much unlike to this, 


Pomegranates may be preferved in a Pipe or But that is half full of water, 
as Palladium fheweth. You mutt hang up your Pomegranates within the But; yet 
fo, that they mutt not touch the water j and the But mutt be ftiut up clofe, that the 
wind may not come in. And as fruit may be thus preferved, if the veffels be 
drowned in water or other liquor ; fo there are fome of opinion, that,if you hide 
thofe veffels underneath the ground, you may by this means alfo efehew the danger 
of the alterations that are in the air. Columella fheweth, that 


Cervifes beittg jhut up clofe , and fo laid under ground , will thereby lafi the longer , 
When you have gathered your Cervifes charily by hand, you mutt put them into 
veffels that are well pitched, and lay alfo pitched coverings upon them, and plai¬ 
ner them over with morter : then make certain ditches or trenches about two foot 
deep in fome dry place within doors; and in them fo place your pitchers, that the 
mouth may be downward: then throw in the earth upon them, and tread it in fome- 
what hard. It is befl to make many trenches, that the veffels may Hand afunder, 
not above one or two in a trench ; for when you have ufe of them, if you would 
take up any one of the veffels, none of the rett mutt be ftirred; for if they be, the 
Cervifes willfoon putrifie. Pliny reports the like out of Cato : that Cervifes are 
put into earthen veffels well pitched, the covering being plaittercd over wich mor¬ 
ter, and then put in certain ditches or pits about two foot deep ; the place being 
fome what open, and the veffels fet with the mouth downward. And Palladia 
writes out of thofe two Authors, that Cervifes mutt be gathered while they be fotae- 
what hard, and laid up even when they begin to be ripe;they mutt be pur in earthen 
pitchers, fo that the veffels be filled up to the top, and covered over with morter, 
and laid in a ditch two foot deep, in a dry place where the Sun cometh; and the 
mouths of the veffels muff ftand downward, and the earth mutt be trodden in upon 
them. The fame Author wriceth that 

‘Pearsbeingjhut up in vejfels , and fo laid under the ground, will lafi the longer . 

You mutt cake thofe pears which are hard both in skin, and in skin and fubttance: 
Thefe you mutt lay upon an heap; and when they begin to wax foft, put them into 
an earthen veffel which is well pitched, and lay a covering on it, and plaifter it 
over with morter. Then the veffel muft be buried in a fmall ditch, in fuch a place 
as the fun doth daily fhine upon. Others asfoon as the pears are gathered, lay 
them up with their ftalks upon them in pitcht veffels , and clofe up the veffels 
with morter or elfe with pitch • and then lay them abload upon the ground , co¬ 
vering them all over with fand. Ochers make fpecial choice of fuch pears as are ve¬ 
ry found, fomewhat hard and green; and thefe they fliut up into a pitcht veffel, 
and then cover it and fet the mouth of it downward, and bury it in a little ditch 
in fuch a place as the water runs round about it continually. In like manner alfo 

Apples being jhut up clofe , may be hidden within the ground for their better prefer - 
vat ion, / 

As PUny (hewetb. You muft dig a trench in the ground about two foot deep, and 
lay fand in the bottom of it, and there put in your apples; then cover the pic firft 
With an earthen lid, and then with earth thrown upon it.Some put their apples in 
earthen bafons, and then bury them. Others put them into a ditch that hath fand 
caft into the bottom of it, andcoveric onely with dry earth. The like device it is 
Whereby 
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Pomegranates a r c prefer ved in fmall Buts which have [and in them. 

You muft fill a fmall But up to the middle with land, and then take your pomegra¬ 
nates , and put the ftalk of them every one into a feveral cane, or into the bough 
of an Elder'tree; and let them be fo placed afunder in the fand, that the ftuit may 
ftand fomc four fingers above the fand: but the veflel muft be fee within the ground 
in fomc open place. This alfo may be done within doors, in a ditch two foot 
deep. Others fill up the But half full of water, and hang the pomegranates within 
the But, that they may not touch the water • and (hut up the But clofe that no air 
may come in. Cato (hewcch how 

Filberdi maybe preferved within theground, 

You muft take them while they be new, and put them into a pitcher, and fo lay 
them in the ground; and they will be as frefh when you take them forth, as when 
you put them in. In like manner Palladia fheweth that 

Qo eft nuts may be preferved, 

if you put them in new earthen veflels, and bury them in fome dry place within the 
ground. He faith alfo that 

Rofes being (hut Up, maybe buried in the ground for their better prefer vation , 
if they be laid up in a pot, and well clofed, and fo buried in fome open place. But 
now we will (hew 

How all things that are (hut up , may be preferved for many years. 

Fruits are to be laid up in vials of glafs, as we (hewed before : and when the pipe 
or neck of the glafs is ftopt clofe up, then they are to be drowned in cifterns, and 
they will laft good for certain whole years. Likewife, flowers arc to be clofed up 
in a veflel that is fomewhat long, and the neck of it muft be ftopt up, as we (hewed 
before, and then they muft be caft into the water: for by this means they may be 
kept frefh for a long time. I have alfo put new wine into an earthen veflel that 
hath been glazed within, and have laid it in the water with a waight upon it to 
keep it down; and a year after, I found it in the fame tafte and goodnefs, as when I 
put it into the veflel. By the like device as this is, we may preferve 

Things that are (hut up y even for ever y 

if we wrap them up in fome commixtion with other things, fo that the air may not 
pierce them through 5 but cfpecially, if the commixtion it felf be (uch, as is not lub- 
je<ft to pmrefa&ion. I have made trial hereof in Amber j firft reducing it to a con¬ 
venient foftnefs, and then wrapping up in it that which I defired to preferve: For 
whereas the Amber may be feen thorow, it doth therefore reprefent unto the eye 
the perfect fcmblance of that which is within it, as if it were living,and fo fheweth 
it to be found, and without corruption. After this manner I have lapped up Bees 
and Lyzards in Amber, which I have (hewed to many , and they have been per- 
fwaded that they were the Bees and the Lyzards that Martial fpeaks of. We fee eve¬ 
ry where that the hairs of beafts,and leaves, and fruits, being lapped up in this juice, 
are kept for ever ; the Amber doth eternize them. Martial fpeaks thus of the Bee, 
A Bee doth lie hidden within the Amber, and yet (he (hines in it too ; as though 
(he were even clofed up within her own honey : A worthy reward (he hath there 
41 for all her labours; and, if (he might make choice of her own death, it is likely (he 
would have defired to die in Amber. And the fame Author fpeaks thus of the Vi¬ 
per, being caught as it were in the fame juice : The Viper comes gliding to the drop* 
ping Pine-tree, and prefently the Amber juice doth overflow her: and while (he 
marvails at it, howfheflhould be fo entangled with that liqour, upon the fudden 
it clofeth upon her , and waxeth ftiff with cold. Then let not Cleopatra boaft her 
felf in her Princely Tomb , feeing the Viper is interred in a Nobler Tomb then (he. 
But if you defire to know how to make Amber fofc, though there be divers ways 
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whereby this any be effected, yet let this way alone content ycu, to call it into hoc 
boiling wax that is fcummed and clarified: fof}by this means it will become fo 
fofc and pliant, that you may ealily faftiion it with your fingers, and make it frama* 
ble to any ufe. Onely you mull bee fare that it be very new* 


Chap. it. 

How fruits may he drenched in Honey , to make them hfi for a long time. 

T He Antients finding by experience, that the (hutting up of fruits in veflels, and 
the drenching of thofe vcftds in water, was a notable prefcrvacive agaiuft cor¬ 
ruption , did thence proceed farther, and began to drench the fruits cheml'clves in 
divers kinds of liqours; fappofingthat they might be the longer preferved, if they 
were fowfed in honey, wine, vineger, brine, and fuch like , in as much as thefe li¬ 
quors have ancfpecial vertue againft putrefaction: For honey hath an excellent force 
to preferve, not fruits onely, but aifo even the bodies of living creatnres from being 
putrefied, as we have elfewhere (hewed that Alexanders body , and the carkafs of 
the Hippocentaur were preferved in honey. Meer water they did not ul'e in this 
cafe; becaufe, that being moift in it felf,might feem rather to caufe putrefaaion. But 
of all other liquors, honey was molt in requeft for this purpofe, they fappofing it to 
be a principal preferver againft corruption. Columella faith 

That Quinces may he preferved in honey without putrefatlion; 

We have nothing more cerrain by experience, faith he, then that Quinces are well 
preferved in honey. Youmuft take a new flagon that is very broad brimmed, and 
put your Quuioces into ir, fo that they may have fcope within , that one may not 
bruifeanother; then whenyoUr pot is fall to the neck, take fome withy twigs, and 
plat them over the pois mouth, that they may keep down the Quinces fomewhac 
clofe, leaft when they (hould fwell with liquor, they fhould float roo high : then fill 
up your vcffel to the very brimme with excellent good liquefi’d honey , fo that the 
Quincesmay be quite drowned in ir. By this means ^ you (hall not onely preferve 
the fruit very well, but alfo you (hall procure fuch a well reliflhed liquor, that it will 
be good to drink of. But in any cafe take heed, that your Quinces be through ripe 
which you would thus preferve: for if they were gathered before they were ripe, 
they will be fo hard ,that they cannot be eaten. And this is fach an excellent way, 
that though the worm have feized upon the Quinces before they were gathered, yet 
this will preferve them from being Corrupted any farther: for fuch is the nature of 
honey, that it will fuppre(s any corruption, and not fuffer it to fpread abroad: for 
which caufe it will preferve the dead carkafs of a man ? for many years together, 
without putrefaaion. Palladium faith, that Quinces muft be gathered when they 
are ripe, andfo put into honey , whole as they are, and thereby they will be 
long preferved. Pliny would have them firft to be fmeared over with wax, 
and then to be fowfed in honey. Aphids faith, Quinces muft be gathered with 
ther boughes and leaves, and they muft be without anyblemifti, and fo put into 
a vcflfel full of honey and new wine* The Quinces that were thus drefled, were 
called Melimelaythtt is to fay, Apples preferved in honey: as Martial witneflcch, 
faying, Quinces fowfed in pure honey, that they have drunk themfelves full,are cal¬ 
led Melimcla. Likewife Columella fheweth that 

Other kind of Apples may be fo preferved , 


Not onely the Melimela , bur alfo the Pome-paradife, and the Seftian Apples, and 
other fuch dainties may be preferved in honey: but becafae they are made fwettet 
by the honey, and fo lofe their own proper relilh which their nature ar d kind doth 
afford , therefore he was wont to preferve them by another kind of pra&ife. Palla* 
dius faith, That 

Pears may he preferved tn Honey , 
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in hey be to laid up therein, that one of them may not touch another. So Africa 
«^:eporceih, That o 

Figgs may be long preferved in Honey , 


if they be fo difpofed and placed in it, that they neither touch each other, nor yet 
the vc(Tel wherein they be put ; and when you have fo placed them, you muft make 
fait the lid of the vetfel upon them, and there let them lie without troubling them. 
And PalUdm reports the fame: Green Figs, faith he, may be preleryed in Honey, 
if you place them fo that they may not touch each other. FJcrenttmu alfo fheweth, 
I hat • 

Cherries may be preferved in Honey , 


if you put them into a veflel that is ftrawed in the bottom with Savory, and fo cart 
feme honey upon them; but your honey muft be fomewhat fharpe. So likewife 

Medlars may be preferved in Honey , 

tolaft a great while without rotting, as Palladia fheweth: but then they muft be 
gathered before they be throughly ripe. Martial fheweth alfo, 1 hac 

Nnts may be preferved in Honey , 

to be green all the year long; and he fpcaks it of his own trial and experience. You 
muft take green Nuts, and pluck them out of their fheils, and fo let them be fowfed 
in honey : and the honey wherein they are fowfed, will become very medicinable, 
intomuch that if you make a potion of it, it will be very helpful to cure the Arte¬ 
ries, and the Jaws. Talladius faith, That 

caches may be preferved in Honey , 

if you take out the ftone before you fowfe them , and bf (ides that they will laft long, 
this will alfo make them to be very well rclifhed. He faith alfo that they may be 
well preferved in the liquor Oxymel. To be brief. Columella faith plainly that 
there is no kind of fruit but may be well preferved in honey. But bepreicribes ic 
for a general rule in this cafe, that every kind of fruit fhould be preferved in feveral 
by it felf: for if you lay up divers kinds of fruits together, one of them will corrupt 
and marre the other. So alfo 

Crapes may be preferred in Honey , 

and ihey will laft long without any blcmifh in them, if they be fo preferved, as Vi- 
dymvu writetb. But we will foew now, 

What kinds of fruits are b eft preferved in Honey . 

For, I have endeavoured my felf in this Pra&ife, how to keep fruits without ptnre- 
fa&ion, and for this canfe, I laid up all kinds of fruits in veffels of glafs filled with 
honey, that fo I might prove, which might be preferved longeft : and I found great 
difference among them , fome kinds lading long and Ibme but a-little while,. For* 
the fruits chat were by their own kind, full of moifture., did atcaim honey ; fo 
that the honey being ic felf attainted , was not p^ (Fibiy able to prelcrvc tbefruk 
from putrefa&ion. Grapes, Figgs, and Peaches arc foon punified by reafon of their 
moirtnefs; Quinces, A pples, and Pears do laft longer uncoirupted; but Nuts will 
will laft green and found a w hole year together. 
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Chap, X. c % 

How fruits may be long preferved in ordinary witter or [odden winty dr new wine, or elfe iH 
3 vine-fees. 

T He Ancients likewife perceiving , that wine would keep a lathings , and that 
grapes-hones lighting into the wine as it was barrelled up, did continue whole 
in the barrels for the fpace of a whole year; thence they gathered, that thofe fruits 
which were laid up in wine, would be well preferved from putrefaftion. Neither 
did they day there,buc alfo proceeded to ufe iodden wine, new wine, vinegar,and 
win?-lees, for that purpofe, becaufe all thefe have a fmatchof the fubdance of wine 
itfelf. But we confidering that there may be a very pure and durable liquour ex¬ 
tracted out of the fubdance of wine (for wine, as it is of it felf, will fooner be cor¬ 
rupted) have therefore ufed the help of thatextra&ion, whereby to preferve thing* 
found and good time out of mind. But to return to them, and fet down their ex¬ 
amples. ‘Palladios flieweth, That 

Quinces may be preferved in wine. 

For, if we lay them up in veffels filled with very good wine, half with ordinary wine* 
and half wich new wine , we fhall by this means preferve Quinces a great while* 
Others fowfe them in barrels of new wine onely, and foclole them up ; whereby 
they caufe the wine to yield a very fragrant fmell. So ‘Democritw makes choice of 
the faired and founded quinces, and putteth them into barrels of new wine, and 
thereby doth preferve his quinces and better his wine. So 

tApples may be preferved floating in wine , 

as the fame Author Iheweth. You mud put fome few apples into a barrel of wine 
that they may float up and down , and fo (hall you alfo better the wine. Vemocri - 
uu would have them to be put into earthen pots 5 but Jpuleius would have them 
put into barrel?, and fo clofed up; and thus, faith he, fhall you procure an admirable 
fweetnefs and pleafantnefs in the wine. Others would have them put into a new 
pot, and the pot to be drenched into a barrel of wine, fo that they may there fwim, 
and then the barrel to be made up clofe ; for this will be bed both for the wine and 
alfo for the apples. Likewifc 

Figgs may be long preferved in windy 

as Africanm flieweth. You mud make a new earthen pot, not altogether round, 
but rather fomewhat fquare,having a good found bottom; then you mud gather your 
figs with their fprigs and dalkes, and that before they be through ripe j then put 
them frefli into your veffel, and place them fo that they may lie from each other 
a pretty di>ance; and fo put them in a barrel full of wine, and there let them fwim ; 
but the barrel nnuft be very well clofed up,that the air get not in : and until the wine 
change and become fowrifh, the figs will never change, but continue in the fame 
edate as when they were put in. Palladia* doth report the very fame experiment 
out of the very fame Author. Beritiw fheweth, That 

Mulberries may be preferved in wine: 

But it mud be fuch wine as is made of Mulberries • and the veffclls wherein they are 
put, mud be made up very clofe. Like wife Pampbilius fheweth, That 

Vamofins may be preferved in winey 

ifthey be put into Hogfheads either of fweet wine, or elfe new wine, there to fwim 
“P and down , and the Hogfheads well covered. Palladios alfo teacheth, That the 
fruit 
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Ziz*iphum may be prefer ved in wine* 

fo that it (hall not hive any fcrcwls or wrinkles: for, if it be fre(h gathered, and top¬ 
pled with drops of new wine, it will continue plumpc and full without any wrin¬ 
kles. Didymtu (heweth 

How Crapes may be preferved in wine, 

You muft take a barrel that is half full of new wine, and therein hang up your 
grapes in fuch fore, as the clutters may not touch each other, nor any of them touch 
the wine: -for by this means they will continue as found as they were upon the 
Vine. Softie do preferyc. *hem in wine that is alayed with water. Grapes thus 
preferved in wine, have been in great requett among the Ancients. Athena™ makes 
mention of them out of Eubulus in Agglutinate : you mutt, iaith he, minifter unto 
him good ttore of grapes preferved in wine: And Phencrates , among other things 
that are to be eaten, makes mention of grapes that were^aken out of wine. Cato 
(heweth, That 

Tears may be long preferved in fodden wine, 

efpecially the Tarentine-pears, and the Mutt-pears, and the Gourd-pears. ^ Varro 
faith, That the pears called Anciana, and Seoumina a e to be preferved in fodden 
wine. Pltny faith, That the Tarentine-pears , and the Ancianaare lo preferved. 
Palladia faith, That they may be preferved either in fodden wine or elfe in new wine; 
but, faith he, fhe v^Gels which they are put into, mutt be filled up with that liquor 
wherein they are to be preferved • which very fame precept he learned out olT)emo» 
critus . Columella fheweth how to make this kind of fodden wine of that fwcct wine 
which is called Muftum. Palladia (heweth alfo, how that kind of 

Peaches , which hath the hardefi ft one, may be preferved long in fodden wine, 

-You mutt fill up the Navel of the Peach (or that place wherein the ttalk was faftned) 
with a drop or two of fealding pitch, fo that the wine may not get into the peach by 
that paffage; and then (hut up the ycffel very dole, that the air may not get in, 
Columella faith, That 

Cervifes may be long preferved in new wine, 

if you plat feme dry fennel above them, to keep them under, that ttill the liquor 
may overflow them : but the coverings or lids of the veffels mutt be well pitched, 
ind plaittered over with morter , that the air may have no accefs unto them. Pliny 
faith, That Cervifes are to be preferved in fodden wine , by the judgement of Cato t 
PaUadius alfo faith, That Ctrviles may be preferved long in fodden wine. Columella 
fheweth 

That Grapes may be prejerved in new wine. 

You muft take a barrel that is well pitched, and put into it a certain quantity of 
new wine . then make a hurdle as it were , of good ftift rods platted together, a lit¬ 
tle above the liquor: then place upon thofe hurdles, certain new earthen vef- 
fels, and therein fo difpofeyour grapes that they may not touch each other; then 
cover your vefTels and ftopthem up, after thar, make another fuch a loft of hurdles, 
and then another, and fo forward, as far as the gteamefs of the barrel will give you 
leave; and in every one of thofe room* place your grapes, as in the firtt: then take 
the pitched cover of your barrel, and linear it all over with good ftcreofnew wine, 
and when you have laid ic upon the barrel, make it upclofe, and lay afhes upon it. 
Ocher- make no more ado, but oceK put their new wine into the barrel, and make 
certain hurdles over the wine, and there hang their gtapes out of the reach of 
the wine, and fo cover the bars el and ftop it up. The fame Author likewise report- 
cth,Thae 
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DAmofins may be long kept in new Wine. 

About harveft time, you maft gather Damofins not being throughly ripe,nor yet too 
oreen, (but they mull be wilde Damofins, fuch as are in colour like to the Onix- 
ftone) and you muft dry them in fome ftiadowy place, the third day after they were 
gathered : then you mult mingle vineger with new Wine, or elle with fodden 
wine, in equal portions, and fo put > our Damofms into it. But they will be pre¬ 
served the better, if you make your medley of a certain quantity of vineger, blen¬ 
ded with twice fo much water. Or elle you may take the purple-coloured Damo- 
fins, and lay them up in an earthen veffel well pitched, and then filiit either with 
new, or elfe with fodden wine, fo that the whole fruit may lie under the liquor • 
and then lay the covering upon the veffel, and plaifter it up. Wc may alio pre- 
ferve 

Cucumbers in the Lees of Wine, 

as the Quintiles are of opinion. You muft,fay they, put your Cucumb to the 

Lees of White-wine, before it be fowre, and fee that your vefl'ei be full; for 

by this means your Cucumbers will laft frefh and good a great wh Didymus 

writes, that 

Olives and, Grapes may be kept together. 

You muft take Grapes while they be frefh, and new, and whole, and lay them up 
in a veffel amongft Olives, fo placed, that every Olive may (land b twixt two 
Grapes, and fo every Grape betwixt two Olives; and thus , the veffel being 
well clofed up, they will prelerve each other. Columella faith, that 

Cometh, or Hamberry m*y be kept in Lees ; 

and if it be well preferved fo, it will ferve to be ufed in the ftend of Oliver. Ovid 
declares this in the eighth book of his Metamorphofis. Columella faews thac 

Grapes maybe preferved fre(h and green in the Lees of wine. 

You muft gather your grapes when they are of a reafonable ripenefs, and then lay 
them upon certain hurdles, fo that one clufter may not touch the other: then bring 
them within doors, and tuck away the dry, and withered, and rotten grapes with 
a pair of tuckers: and wheD they have lyen a while cooling out of the Sun,take three 
or four clufters according as the bignefs of your pot is, and put them into it amongft 
the Lees; andletthel'id be made up fall with pitch, thac the liquor may not 
break forth. Then you muft take a great many of Vine-ftalks, and fqueeze or prefs 
them well, with their grapes upon them: then lay the ftaiks and husks in the bot¬ 
tom of a barrel, and therein place your pots that you have filled with Lees and 
Grapes, and let their months Hand downward, and let them ftand in diftance each 
from other, fo that you may ram in good ftore of Grape-kernels betwixt them: 
and when you have filled the room with Grape-ftones ftuffc. in hard about the pot a; 
you muft make a iecond room like the firft, and fill it up in the fame manner : like- 
wife you muft make a third room and fo forward, till the barrel t be thoroughly hi- 
led even to the very brim, wich pots, and Grape-ftones crammed in fall and thick 
about them ; then ftraightway cover the barrel and make it up clofe, and lay alhes 
upon it. But you muft look to ir, when you take forth any of the pots, that you 
take out a whole row together : for the Grape-ftones being ftamped in thick toge- 
ther muft not be ftirred; if they be, they will become fewrifti very foon, and lo * 
they will marre the grapes. The Quintiles fay, that 

Cucumbers may be preferved in vinegen 

and that very frefh and in their natural ftrength, if you hang them up m a veffel 
that hath feme vineger in it, thac they may not touch the vineger, and then dole up 
the veffel faft, that the air may not pifs into ic ; for by this means you may have 
green and new Cucumbers in the Winter-time, So all other fruits maybe P rccr * 
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ved in vineger: but becaufe vineger doth mar the tafte of them, therefore we will 
not tpeak of fuch prefervings. But hereby we have learned to preferve, time out 
of mind, 

All things with dift tiled wine : 

for wine is of it felf fubjed to putrefadion many wayes: buc when it is often di- 
ftiiled, that the quinteffence be extraded from it, this extradion is free from all 
pmrefadion whati'oever : wherefore all things that are drenched in this kind of li¬ 
quor, if the veflei be carefully elofed up, muft needs laft unputrified even for a 
whole age, nay for all eternity. At Rome, I law a fifh that was drenched in the 
water that had been diftilled out of the Vine, and fhe was preferved five and 
twenty years, as frefh as while fhe was alive: and at Florence, I faw the like of 
4 fourty years continuance: the veflei was made of giafs, and made up with the feal 
of Hcrme\ And I make no queftion, but that all things that are fowced in this 
kind of liquor, will la(1 found and good for many ages. How many forts of things 
I have preferved by this one means, it were too long here to rehearfe. 

. *• t 

Chap. XT, 

That fruits may be very well preferved in fait-waters. 

N Ext after wine, fait-water is of fpecial ufe for preferving from putrefadion .* 
for fuch things as have been drenched therein, have lafted long very found 
and good. The Ancients law that whatsoever was preferved in fair, was kept 
thereby from pucrifying: wherefore, that they might prelerve fruits from corrupti¬ 
on, they have ufed to drench them in falt-waters. Homer calls fait a divine thing, 
becaufe it hath a fpecial vertue againft putrefadioD, and by it, bodies are preferved 
to all eternity. Plato calls it the friend of God, becaufe no facrifiees were welcome 
to him, without ialt. Plntarl ^faith that the Antients were wont to call it a divine 
influence, becaufe the bodies of creatures that were feafoned with fait from above, 
were thereby acquitted from corruption. Salt binds, and dries, and knits together, 
and doth priviledse bodies from putrefadion, that in their own nature muft needs 
purrifie: as the ^Egyptians cuftoraemanifeftly fheweth, who were wont to feafon 
their dead bodies with fait, as Herodotus writetb. But let us comeco examples. Be - 
r itm faith, thac 

Pomegranates are preferved in falt-waters . 

You muft take fea* water, or elfe brine, and make it boil, and fo put your Pome¬ 
granates into it ; and afterward when they are thorough cold, dry them, and hang 
them up in the Sun ; and whenfoeveryou would ufe them, you muft fteep them in 
frefh-water two dayes before. Columella rehearfes the opinion of a certain Cartha¬ 
ginian touching this matter, fiago would have, faith he, that Sea-water fhould be 
made very hot, and Pomegranates being tied together with thread or room ..wigs, x 
to be drenched in it tiU they change their colour, and then to be taken forth and 
dried in the Sun for three dayes, and afterward to be hanged up: and when you 
would ufethem, ‘youmuft fteep them in frefh and fweet water for the fpace of four 
and twenty hours before, andfo they will be fit for your ufe, TP liny alfo reports 
out of the fame Author, that Pomegranates are firft to be hardened in hot Sea¬ 
water, and then to be dried in the Sun three dayes, and loco be hungun, that the 
‘ evening dew come not at them ; and when you would ufe them, to fteep them firft in 
frefh-water. Palladia writes the fame out of Pliny • and he fheweth alfo, that 

Damoftns may be preferved in fait waters . 

They muft be frefh gathered , and then drenched either in brine, or elfe in fea- 
waterictldinghot, and then taken forth, and dried either in the Sun, or elfe in a 
warm Oven. Columella would have them drenched in new wine, fodden wine,and 
viueger; but he gives a fpecial charge alfo to caft fomefak amongft them, left the 
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worm or any other hurtful vermine do grow in them. Pdfradiiti likewife (hewcth, 
that 

Tears will laft long in falt • water : 

firft the water is to he boiled, and when it begins to rife in furges, you muft skim 
it; and after k is cold , pat into it your Pears which yoS Would preferve : then af¬ 
ter a while take them forth and put them up in a pitcher,and fo make up the mouth 
of it clofe, and by this means they will be well preferved. Others let them lie one 
whole day and night in cold falt-water, and afterward fteep them two dayes in 
frefh-water, and then drench them in new wine or in fodden wine, or in fweec 
wine to be preferved. Others put them in a new earthen pitcher, fiiWd with new 
wine, having a little lalt in it, and fo cover the veflel clofe to preferve them. 
Likewife 

C Medlars maybe preferved in fait* water 9 . 

They muft be gathered when they are hut half ripe, with their ftalks upon them,and 
fteeped in falt-water for five dayes, and afterward more falt-water poured in upon 
them, that they may fwim in it. Vtdymus fheweth alfo, that 

Cjrapesmay be preferved long in falt-water . 

You muft take fome fea-water,and make ic hot * or, if you cannot come at that, take 
fome brine, and put wine amongft it, and therein drench your cluftersof grapes, 
and then lay them amongft Barley ftraw. Some do boil the allies of a Fig-tree, or 
of a Vine, in water, and drench their clutters therein ; and then take them out to 
becooled,and folay them in Barley ttraw. The grape will laft a whole year toge¬ 
ther, if you gather them before they be thorough ripe, and drench them in hot wa¬ 
ter that hath Allome boiled in it, and then draw them forth again. The Ancients 
were wont 

To put fait to Wine-) to mafe it laft the longer , 

as Columella flheweth. They took new wine, and boiled ic till the third part was 
wafted away 5 then they put it into veffels, there to preferve ic for their ufe the year 
following: they put a pinte and a half of this liquor thus boiled, into nine gallons 
of new wine unboiled 1 and after two dayes, when thefe liquors are incorporated 
together , they wax hot, and begin to fpurge; then they caft into them half an ounce 
of lalt beaten lmall, and that made the wine laft till the next year. Theophraftus and 
F/;>^wrice,thac 

7he fruits of thofe Palm-trees which grow in fait places^ are fitteft to be preferved ; 
asthofc which grow in Judxa, and Cyrenian Africk, beciUfe thofe Countries cfpeci* 
ally do afford fait and fandy grounds: for fall is a great nourifherof thefe kinds of 
fruits, and they are preferred long, even by their own faltneffe ; fo that the falter 
the places are where they grow, the better will the fruit be preferved* So likewife 
that kind of Pulfe which is called 

\Cicer , is preferved by its own faltnefs , 

without any other drefling 5 for the nature thereof is, to have a faltifh juicewichr 
in it; whereby.it comeih to pifs that whereas all other Pulfe are fubjedt to corrup¬ 
tion, and have fome vermine or other breeding in them, onely this kind dot h not 
engender any at all, becanfe of the bitter and Tharp faltilh juice that is in ic, as* 
Theophraftm writeth. Didymus likewife writcth,thac 

Beans will laft lemgin falt-water : 

*or,if they be fowced in fei-watery they will continue long without any blemiflr. 
Vliny alfo Iheweth, that : r* c 

Garlicky may be preferved in fait water, 

for- 
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for if you would have Garlick or Onions to laft long, you muff dip the heads there¬ 
of in warm fait-water ; fo will they be of longer continuance, and of a better 
tafte. So 


Cucumbers are preferved in brine , 


as the Quintiles affirm 5 for if you preferve either Gourds or Cucumbers in brine) 
they will l*ft long. So 

t/ 4 pp/es and Myrtles may be prefervedy 

by lapping them up in Sea-weed one by one, fothat they may be covered all over 
with it, and not touch one another, as Apuleitu Ibcweth. If you have no Sea-weed, 
then you muff lay them up clofe in Coffers. Arifiotle is of opinion, that the frmts 
of the Myrtle-tree need not to be lapped up in Sea* weed, thereby to keep them 
from failing off from the Tree, becaufe they will flick on of themfelves rill they be 
thoroughly ripe ; but the blades of them are preferved by wrapping Sea-wecda- 
bout them : and the vapour of the Sea-weed thus wrapped about the blades, will 
keep the juice of the fruit from being changed to any further maturity, and caufe 
it to continue long at one flay, and this is by reafon of the faltncfs of the Sea¬ 
weed, whereby it doth intercept and dry np that moiflure which fhould be derived 
into the fruit, to ripen it. We may learn alio to preferve 


Olives in brine , to have them good a year after . 

Marcus Cato faith, that thofe kinds of Olives which are called Orchitcs, may be 
well prelerved, if they be laid up in brine while they are green; or cli'c, if they be 
powned with Maffick. Columella faith, that the Olives which are called Orchites, 
and thofe which arc called Panfry and the little round Olive called Radiolus, are 
to be knocked and beaten, and fo caff into brine, and then to be taken out of the 
brine and fqueezed, and fo caff into a veffel together with the blanched iecds of 
Maffick and Fennel; then takea good quantity of new wine, and half fo much 
ftrong brine or pickle, and put it into the veffel, and fo the fruit will be preferved. 
Or elie, you may caff your Olives whole into a veffel, and put in ffrong brine a- 
rnongff them till the veffel be brim-full, and fo take them out for your ufes when oc- 
cafion fervetb. There are acertain kind of black Olives, called alfo Orchites,which 
fiato i aich, are thus to be preferved. When they be dry, caff them into fait, and there 
let them lie for the fpace of two dayes ; afterward take them forth and (hake off 
the fair, and fet them in the Sun two dayes together, and fo they will be preferved. 
eJMarcui V'arro reports the very fame experiment out of Cato . Columella faith; while 
Olives be yet black and unripe, you muff tuck them off the Tree with your hand 
in a fair Subfhining day • and cull out the found on£$ from thofe that have any ble- 
mifh ; and into every peck and and an half ( of Olives, put a quart andfemewhae 
more of whole fait; then put them into wicker baskets, and there let them lie in 
fait thirty dayes together, that the Lees or dregs may be ftill dropping forth : after¬ 
ward put them into iome trey or fuch like vcffef that you may wipe away the fait 
with a fpunge; and when you have done fo, barrel them up into a Hogs-head full of 
new wine or elle of foddenwine, and by this means they will be lo ngpreferved. 
‘Didyrrnu teacheth to make eondite or preferved Olives on this manner." When O- 
lives are almoli ripe, youmuft gather them with their ftalks and all i then wafh of 
fteep them a whole day in cold water, and aftet ward lay them a drying upon wicker 
Lattifes, handling them very gently; then put them in the bottom of a veffel, and 
caff good ffore of fa}t amongft them : and into five pecks of Olives, you muff put 
in four gallons and two quarts of brine, and two pints and a half of vineger : A nd 
when you have filled up the veffel, (hake them together, that the liquor may fwim 

on the pot. Columella , Palladius and divers others do caff the Olives into Sea-water, 
and there fteep them feven dayes together, and when they have taken tbemforth, 
they condice them with brine, and fo put the m np into fome other veffel. 


CHAP. 
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Chap. XII. 

Thus things may he[pecially well preferved in Oyl and Lees of Oyl. 

O Yl and efpecUlly Lees of Oyl, do excellently conferve things, defending them 
both frounthe injuries of the Air and of Animals. Cate doth mfhort enume- 
r»te the faculties of Lees of Oyl , he fubt&s the Barn-flores with Lees of Oyl, that 
Mice may not eat h'isCorn. That alio 
; He may preferve his Grain in his Garner , 

he dawbes the Pavement and Walls thereof with day , confefted with Lees of Oyl. 

. Maths may not eat hie clothes, 

, rwrb biuow ; a t j ‘ - V } V , j 

fle be fprinktes tjiem with Lees of Oyl: as alfo that 

Seed , Corn, lying in the fields may be kept from erofion by Animats, 

-f- 'u.Wr-.dmO»l lees as alio Whetftones, Shoes, Brazen-veffels from ruft, all 

w^a ****** M .ht On Th -if. u*. 

That Myrtle branches may be prejeruedwith their Berries an, in Lees of Oyl. 

Bind thefe or any of the like Nature into bundles, put them into a veffel of Oyl-lees, 
fo that the Oyi cover them,then cover the veffel. Dtdjmtu with, 

That rofes may be kept in Oyl-lees 

{ a * » • . -V ' 

frefli and vigorous, if they be covered over wiih this liquor. 

If you would preferve Figtree- branches with their fruits in Oyl-lees, 

bundle them up with their leaves and all, and put them in a veffel * OyMeei, « 
we faid of Myrtle; but if you would keep dry Figs from corruption, lay them up in 
a Potters veffel wet with Lees of Oyl decoded. 

Olives maybe preferved in Oyl y 

for when they have loft their colour they may be gachered with 

ved in Oyl, and a year afeer they will reprefent their green colour; and if you e 

fprinkle them with common fait they will pafs for new ones. 

c Chap. XIII. 

How Applies may belong conferved in Sawdufi with leafs and Chaff or firave. 

T He Ancients have invented many Trees, whole fruits may be 

their own fawduft becaufeof itsdrynefs. Now every fruit ‘sbeftkeptin its 
own leaves duft, and the like, as we have faid of Olives which are beft kept m Oyl, 

Grapes in wine, tire. „ 

Orenges may be kept in Leaar-aHjt. 

As Palladius afferts, who avers that many have experienced ir,in the like manner, 

Quinces may be long k*pt in 

becaufe uDemcrimncts the drynefs of the duft preferves them from puttefaSion, 
they may be alfo kept long in Wooll, fine Tow, or the like in C e . ^ 
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The fruits of the Fir-tree may be long kept in duft. 

Many diffufe the faw-duft of the Poplar, or Fir-tree , amongft their fruits for their 
prefcrviiion. Apuleitu faith,You may lay them involved in fine Tow into a viaiine- 
ous basket, and they will keep. 

Pomegranates may be kept from putrefaction in Oa^-duft. 

Columetlt would have the dull firft: fteeped in v inegar, and then they laid in it, Ma* 
go would have us firft ltrew a new potters veffel with the duft , then lav in the ap¬ 
ples, then ftrew another layer of dull, and another of apples, till thevejfel befuil, 
which we muft fhuc and dawb clofe up. Beritim would have the duft firft infui'ed in 
vinegar. 

Grapes may be kept in duft. 

Some keep green Grapes in dry poplar, or firre-duft. Didymtts would have them 
repofed in boxes overlaid with pitch , in the dry duft of the pitch or black 
poplar-tree, fome preferve fruits in chaff, which by its innate frigidity , either 
keeps the frofty rigor nnmeltcd, or by its genuine drynefs keeps all things from pu- 
tricude; or by being void of all qualities keeps fruits in their proper quality. And 
firft 

Orenges may be kept in Chaff, 

As Palladim avers, or in fmall ftraw. And the fame faith, That 
Quinces may be preferved in Chaff. 

As alfo in fmall ftraw , as Pliny attefts, who afferts alfo, That 
Apples may be kept He Chaff, 

or ftraw, they being laid upon and in it. PaUadim faith, That 

Pears will keep long in Chaffs and Medlars alfo, 

« l » C J k e .® a 1 t * ,cre< * on * clear day, half Covered with cbiff, and not again touched 
PaUadtue laith, That 

Pomegranates may be kept in Chaff, 
if they be not moved, or touched after their repofure. 

Grapes may be kept in {fhaff. 

Theclufters fhouldbe feverally laid along the pavement, fo that they touch not 
each other, with lapin-ftraw under them if poflible, for ir is dryer and hardcft.and 
an enemy to Mice- but if not then Bean ftraw, or fuch pulfe : but if none of thje, 
then dry hay cut linall. Palladm faith, That 

Nuts will kjep in ftraw, 

if Almonds cannot be eafily excoriated, cover them with chaff and ftraw, and you 
mayeffeait. Sotion avers, That 

Onyons may be kept from putrefaBion in Barley ftraw. 

Firft put them into hot-water, drythrm intbe 'un, that done, lav them fo in 
ftraw that they touch not each other. P*U*ditu faith, That 

Chefnuts may be preferved 

in fmall Barleyftraw, or in their own leafs: As alfo 

Qjt 'mcttin Pi£-lcAVit. 
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D cmocriM would have them involved in leaves, and dawbcd up with cUy. *PaUa- 
divt faith. Apples may be kept from putretude in fig-leaves, who alfo avers, 

That Orenges may be preferved , 
in their own leaves, if they be laid i'cverally. He alfo faith, 

That apples may be kept long in nut‘leaves, 

hndJpaleiw^iihy Their colour, odour, and grace ; will be hereby preferved, 
and that beft if they be layed in frelh, not falling leaves : As alfo 

That pears may be kept well tn wallnut-leaves. 

Democritus faith, The leaves muft be dry, and the pears will be green at a years end. 
Pliny faith, 

f igs may be kept in the leaves of V'ervine without putretude, 

PalUJ'*, would have them put in an Oven, and whil'ft hot impofed in their own 
leaves and reconded in a pot. Columella would have dry Figs caft into a pitched 
veffel with dry hay in it and upon them. We may alfo 

Preferve Cherries in the leaves of Winter*favory , 
if we firft caft the leaves, then the Cherries into a veffel, and fo by conrfe, or if we 
aftef the fame manner lay Cherries in Reeds-leavcs: thus alfo 

May Jujubeesbe kept in their own leave /, 
or clfe they may be cut of with their boughs and fufpended. Thus alfo 

May the Myrtle and its Berries be preferved , 
cither in a clofe veflel, or in Lees of Oy 1 . Thus alfo may 

Quince-pears be long kept in their own leaves , and Huts in their leave /, but the leaves muft 
be dry, Wheat may be k*pt in herbs . 

Tarentinus would have it impofed upon dry Wormwood and Semper-vive ; but dry 
Quince leaves andfrmllfand are better, which muft be layed m layers among the 
Grain. It is beft to cover the flore with Coniza, add after ten mcafures of Grain, 
to lay another layer of Coniza till all be depofed , for thus the whole will not be 
oncly free from putretude for many years, but keep its due weight. 

Barley may be keptfafe in dry Bay-leaves ,, ^ 

Dry Grafs wich Mint mixed with Bran, prefer ve Barley Ipecial well. Somebray 
cummin and fait together, and make them into dry Maffes for the prefervauonot 
Barley* 


Chap. XIV. 

How fruits maybe mixed with many things for their better prefervatton. 

A Nd now that we may not further protraa ourfpeech, we (hall from ancient 
Examples (hew how fruits by immerfion into feveralthings, maybe long Kept 
from putretude: and firft 

Orenges in Barley putrefie not , 

But if yon lay them on hot Barley-bread, they putrefie quickly. Polladim faith, 

That Quinces laid in Millet-feed) endure long-, 
for he thinks that Millet-feed corrupts not in many years, and fo what is repo- 
fed in it cannot fpeedily putrefie. Democritus faith, Barley is better, being y, 
but always provided that they be not laid near tender and fugacious fruits, 
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for they will vitiate them byihcir acidiapour, and putrefie grapes if they be near 
them. 

Apples may be alfo kept in the fame feed. 

As VlinjhoC mind. Buc Apulem faith a heap of Barley is better. But you muft 
always mind to repofe each kind in its proper continent and place, becaufe if di¬ 
vers kinds be occluded together, they vitiate fooner: wherefore the wine that is ex- 
prefled out of i'everai kinds of grapes, is not fo fitm as the fimple and fincere. 

Tears will keep amongft corn y 

For as Palladia faith, The Siccity thereof is notably prefervative. 

Mujkrooms may be kept in Millet-feed, 

The Vefuvians alfo keep them in dry fand * till new ones come. 

Pomegranates may be kept lay in Wheats 

if they be firft dipped into hot waters, then reconded in Wheat, till they become 
rugous. Varro and Cato would have them put in a heap of fand for preservation. 
Vydimm faith, 

7 'hat Grapes may be kept well and long > 

if they be fufpended in a Garner, for the duft that rifes up of the corn when moved, 
caufes long duration in grapes. 

How Corn may be long preserved, 

Tarentinu* faith, The afties of Oaks; others dry Beafts dung, Brewed on corn pre- 
ferve it $ but fmall fand fuba&ed with Lees of Oyl is better, for this corrupts all ver- 
mme and keeps the corn more denfe and folid. Perfrigcrated Argil is bell of all, for 
it will keep corn thirty or forty years from corruption, you may let it through a 
nrait ftivc when you ufc it. 

‘Pulfe will keep longy 

if they be fprinkled with vinegar mixed with the juice of Lafcr. 


Chap. XV. 

How other things may be preferved from putrefaction. 

fliall here recite what other things, though vile, maybe preferved, andfo 
make way for further inquilitions. 

Quick-fiver willpreferve all things from putretude . 

As fruits and the like, for we have often put fruits into a fit veffcl, and t caft quick* 
Blver upon them, and fo preferved them long and well. 

Flejh hanged on a Brafen-nail will keep long) 

For Brafs is foftyptical and cxiccative, that the flefh it pafles thorow putrefies 
not. 

How a dead Carcafe may be preferved* 


Firft let the fide of the Body be opened, and the Carcafe excnierated ; let the Skull 
be opened and the brains taken out, let the papilla be fubftra&ed, as alfo the privi¬ 
ties with the pith of the Back-bone, then hang up the Body by the feet for three or 
four hours, then wafh it with a fpung dipped in vinegar and aqua vita , then let it 
dry, which done, ftrew it with unquenched Lime, Alome and Salt 5 let it bang 
io two days in the imoak of Myrrhe, Bay, Rolemary, and Cyprefs in a dry 
and open place* Then make a mixture of unqucnched Lime five pound, of burnt 
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Alome one pound, good Sale two pound, of Aloes and Myrrhe half a pound * of 
Aloes- wood half a pound , of the Oyi of Spicknard three onces , of the powder of 
Rofcmary-flowers five, of burnt Green-brafs and Calcamhum two , of the beft /he- 
riackfour, oftbeduftof Cyprefshalf apound , of dryed Saffron one once, of the 
feeds of Coloquintida three and a half, of Antimony beaten to powder one and 
an half, of the afhes of Wine-lees five and a half, of Musk Haifa dragm, of Amber 
two. Let all be diligently brayed and mixed together, and ftrewed upon the Body 
which muft be for three days together ftrongiy rubbed , in an open and dry place; 
This alfo we admonifli, that in fat Bodies the fat of the Abdomen, Buttocks, Hips^ 
Mufcles of the Leggs, thighs j and all other places muft be firft abftra&ed. 5 

Thing* may he alfo preferved by Balfom . 

But feeing we can compafs no true Balfom $ or if there be any, it is exceeding dear 
we are glad to make artificial Balfoms, as we (hill fhew in due place* 

Chap. XVI. 

How divers forts of Bread may be made . 

have fpoken of preferving fruits and other things: It remains to fhew how 
we may ufe thofe we have kept. Amongft the reft, we (hall teach you con¬ 
cerning thofe things that are moft neccffary for dayly ufe, as for many kinds of 
Bread, Wine , Vinegar, and Oyls; that not onely the Houfholder may provide 
for his family with fmall coft : but when proyifion is dear, he may provide for him- 
felfwith fmall pains in Mountains and Defarts , of all thofe things almoft we have 
fpoken of. But we will begin with Bread , and fee what our fore-fathers ufed in 
cafe of necefiicy. I fhall let pafs thofe common things , as Spilt, and Bean-corn , 
Amel-corn, Typh-whcat, Panick, Sefamum ; being all well known. But firft 

To make Bread of Wall-nuts+ 

T>io(corides faith there is a kind of Thiftle commonly found in the waters, that one¬ 
ly in Rivers brings forth a certain feed as big as a C hef-nur, with three points, mem¬ 
branous, full of white pith , that taftes like Chef-nuts j they call them water chef- 
nuts vulgarly , and the Inhabitants ufe them in meats, as they do Chef-nuts. Pil¬ 
grims make Chapelets of them. The Thracians that dwell by the River Strimon, 
fat their horfes with this Thiftle when it is green, and of the fame feed they make 
Bread to eat. Moreover, in places where they grow amongft us, the Inhabitants 
when provifion is dear make Bread of them • as at Ferrara they do of Chef-uucs* 
and the Brutii roft them in the embers and cat them for juncates. Almoft in the fame 
manner. 

To make Bread of the Lote tree . 

Theophrajhu teacbeth ir. The Lote-tree grows in plain ground, where the Coun¬ 
tries are overflowed with water. The fruit is like a Bean naturally , but lefs and 
more {lender. That which grows on the head comes forth promifeuonfly, as Beans 
do many and very thick together: When the Sun fets, it clofeth, and opens when he 
rifeth , and fprings up above the water. The head is as great as a Poppy-head, 
where it grows in Euphrates. The Egyptians lay thofe heads on heaps to putrefie 5 
and when the (hells are putrefied , theywafh them in a River, and part the fruit 
from them, and dry it, and break it and make bread of it, and eat ir. There 

is alfo bread made of the feed of it, like to Millet feed, in Egypt by the Shepherds, 
and rhev knead it with water efpecialiy, or with milk. They fay that nothing is 
more wholefom then that bread, or lighter whil*ft it is hot, but cold it is harder to 
di eft and becomes heavy. It is certain, that thofe who live upon that are never 
troubled with Dyfenteries, Tenafmus,or any difeafes of the belly. And therefore it 
,s 0D e of their remedies. For it was of old a cuftom j 
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To make bread of Dates , 

which FlinJ writes of. Dates that are very dry of Thebes and Arabia, that are {len¬ 
der and very lean, with a continual vapour they are terrified, and are covered ra¬ 
ther with a Shel then a Skin. Jn Ethiopia it is crumbled (fo great is the draught) 
and like meal it is made into bread, 

Bread of the Mulberry-figtree, 

In Caria and Rhodes there is a great Fig of Egypt, or increafe of the Sycamore-tree, 
and in the neighbouring places where there is little wheat, the people for want of 
corn ufe it for bread, and for all bread corn. So great and continual plenty is there 
of that Apple, and abundance of bread is made of it pleafingtocheftomach; but it 
affords but little nutriment, and we might make the fame if we would. We find it 
in Writers of husbandry, 

How we may make bread without leaven , 

Out of Didymtu fome adde Nitre, for Nitre makes bread more crumbly, as it doth 
flefh alfo. Some the day before they make their bread, cart Grapes into the water, 
and the nexc day when they will make their bread they take them away, for they 
fwim above the water, and they prefs them out, and ufe the moifture preffed forth 
for leaven, and fo they make their bread more pleafing. If you would have leaven 
laft you all the year, when the new wine hath boiled in the veffels, Skim off the froth 
that boils on the top,and mingle with it Millet-meal,and work it well together, and 
make morfels of it, which dry in the Sun, and lay up in a moift place ; and you may 
take a fufficient quantity and ufe it for leaven. 


Chap. XVII. 

Divers forts of Bread made of Roots and fruits, 

N Ow we (ball proceed to other kinds of bread, found out in our days, that are 
nofmall profit to us when corn is dear- 

How to make bread of the Roots of Ctichowpinty 

the root of Wake-Robin, when it is not too acrimonious is eaten and defired 
in meat«i Diofcorides faith. The deco&ion was drank , as not being over 
fhirp. Galen , That it was eaten as Rape-roots, and in fome Countries it grows 
more corroding. To prepare it rightly, pour out the water of the firft boyling, and 
prefently caft it into other hot water. In Cyrene thofe Roots areotherwife then 
amongft us, for there it is no Physical root, and is not acrimonious at all, fo that 
it is more profitable then a Rape-root. Alfo our forefathers, when Corn was dear 
ufed this Root in meats with great profir. Cafarde bello civile Alio there is a kind 
of Root, found by them that were with Valerius , which is called Chara, which 
mingled with milk releived a Souldier that was hungry, and it was made up like 
to bread. There was great plenty of this Root, and of it bread was m: de , when 
thofe of Fompey his fide obje&cd to our Souldiers that they wanred food, they would 
commonly throw thefe at them, that they might deceive their expectation. And 
a little after the Army ufed this and were very healthful. And in Diofcorides in the 
falfe names of fimples, Cuckow-pinc was of old called Chara, with us it is fo acri¬ 
monious that we fcarce can endure to touch it with our tongues. But Ifhallopen 
thereafon how excellent bread may be made of it, and if I may fay fo, better then 
Wheat-bread.The great Roots are made clean,and they are cut into ftnall thin plates, 
for the thinner they are cut, the fooner will they become pleafant, and they 
rnufi boil in veflels of hot water, until you perceive the water grow (harp 
and the Roots fomewhat l'weet • pour out the former water, and pour in frefh, 
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tbtnbollthe/Magain, ciiI <h= wat r be.one fweet, andthe root when it ische^cd 
hath no acrimony left. Then take them out ot the water, and put them upon lin- 
oen cloths, extended and hanging up until they be dry, then grind them in hand- 
mils and the meal will be exceeding white, which by it felf a with a third part of 
wheat-meal added to it, will make moft pure bread and well tailed: There arc 
other ways ro make it looncr ; when you have obtained this art,you will be exceed¬ 
ing glad I am very certain of it. For with great plealurc 


Bread of eAfphidils is eaten. 

This is fo fruitful of round-heads with us, that no Plant;hath more, for ofiimes 80 
heads will be heaped together. Moreover, Mountains and Sca-fhores are full of 
them , that it may be truly thought to be made for mans meat. 7/m The Daffo¬ 
dil is eaten with the feed and head terrified. But this rofted in the embers as Hefi. 
^affirms, is eaten with oyle alfo braied with figs, it is eaten with ®reat plcafure* 
Theic Round-heads are like to Navews of moderate bit>ncfs. So faith Galen alfo* 
But with us they are fo unpleaiant, and acrimonious in caff, thar a man cannot eat 
them; and Sowes digging them up with their fnowts, will hardly feed on them, 
no not when wc want corn can we eat this in our greateft hunger, it was the poor 
fair of frugal antiquity.But by boiling,the ftiarpnefs of it becomes more mild,and the 
heat of it more tolerable , as we faid of Cuckow-ffinx. It will be fuff dent to fatif- 
fie a mans hunger,as of old it was ufed * As Pltny faith, We have made moft whole- 
fom bread of thefemingled with meal, cfpccially for men wafted and inconfump- 
uons,alfo r 

Bread is made ofT^ape-reots, 7 urneps, and Skirworts . 


For of thofe boil’d and cooked, firft clcanfed from all excrements, l moft com¬ 
mendable bread may be made , as I have tried: But meal muft be mingled with 
them to a third part, or elfe half as much of one, and the other as wc (hail (hew a lit¬ 
tle after. And not to be tedious, the fame way-bread to eat, may be made of all 
Navews, Roots, or Bulbous-hcids. Alfo there is made 


Excellent bread if Cjottrds y 

For Gourds may be had very cheap, and they make favoury bread with meal, and fo 
the bread is greater, for this is the greateft of all fruits; for with a very little meal 
in time of Famine we may feed many men, and not onely nfe it for need, but for 
aunties alfo: for feafoned with Sugar, and prepared for mens pallats, and to quench 
feaverifti heats, they arc carried about every where to be fold. The way to make 
them up is this, Take great round Gourds, and fully ripe, and cut into many pieces 
the dry skin, and the pith muft be taken from them with a knife; put them into a 
kettle of boiling water, and boil them , for by long boiling the graffy greennefs, and 
the rank fmell and loathfom tafle are taken away, and they will fmell better and cafte, 
and aourifti better, and will laft as long as bread. Being now brought to the form 
of an ointment, prefs it through a linnen ftrainer with your hands, that if any parts 
of it be not well boiled or any woddy pieces be there, they may be kept back by 
the narrownefs of the ftrainer. To this Mafs, adde a third part of meal, and make 
them into bread together , which will be plcafant to eat daily, I will not have 
you to eat your fill ofir, but if you eat it moderately it will profit much. When it is 
new it is excellent, but ftale, ic is not fo lightly nor dainty. I havelhew’d you the 
wa y h °w you muft ufc fuch things of fuperfluous moifture, now do you learn wifely 
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Chap. XVIII. 

Divers ways to make bread of all forts of Corn and Pulfe . 

A Ntiendy they made Bread of divers kinds of Corn and Pulfe, ic would be 
needlefs to repeat them, for you may find them in the Bocks of the Ancients* 
and there can be no error in making them. In Campania very fweet bread is made 
of Millet: Alfo the people of Sarmatia are chiefly fed with this bread, and with the 
raw meal tempered with Mares-milk, or blood drawn out of the veins of their legs. 
The Ethiopians know no other Corn then Millet and Barley. Some parts of France 
ufe Panick, but chiefly Aquitane : But Italy about />*, adde Beans to it, without 
which they make nothing. The people of Pontns prefer no meat before Panick. Pa* 
nick meal now adays is negleSed by us and out of ule , for ic is dry and of fatal! 
nourifliment; of Millet bread and cakes are made, but they are heavy and hard of 
digehion and clammy to eat. Unlefs they be eaten prefently when they are newly 
baked, or hot, eife they become heavy and compa& together. Of the Indian CMais> 
heavy bread is made and not pleafant at all, very dry and earthly next to Millet: like 
to this is bread called Exfergo, that is alfo void o; nutrimental jaice. There was 
alfo of old bread called Ornidos, made of a certain feed of Ethiopia , fo like Ssfamum 
that ic is hard to know them alunder. Alfo 

Bread is made of Lupins , 

Thebeft kind was known alfo to the Anticnts ; For Vidymtu teacbeth how Lupins 
will grow fweet, being three days infufed in River or bea-water, and when they 
srow mild they mufi be dried' and laid afide , and then the meal of them mingled 
with Barley-meal or Wheat-meal is fit to make bread. But we makeic thus, Firft 
the Lupins are ground in mills, and are made into flower: fifty pound oftheffe are 
put into a wooden veflel , and fair water is calf upon them , that it may fwim fouc 
fingers breadth above them ; and it muft be often ftirred with a woodden flick, 
then let it fettle till the water grow clear, and.the meal fink down, then flrain the 
water well, that no meal be loft ; and pour on water the fecond time , and ftir it 
as before ; do lb the third time till the meal and water be come fweet, which will 
be done in one day if the water be often changed. As that h done, put the meal 
into a linnen cloth laid abroad , that the meal may be feperated with a wooden 
flice, and the water may-run away through the cloth, and the meal may dry the 
better upon the cloth. In the mean time boil two pound of Rice, and being boil'd 
mingle them with the Lupins, divide the whole into two parts, and mingle one 
with the leaven and a hundred pound of wheat-meal, and make bread of it; let 
the other be fee by with the leven tiil the. next day, which being mingled again 
with wheat-meal, will make excellent bread, and will not tafte of Lupins. But you 
muft ufe all diligence in the making of it, for if you make ic not of the beftmeal, 
the bread will be naught, wherefore the work lies in the right preparation of it: 
For the^worfe Corn or Pulfe you makeic of, the more Corn muft be taken to pre¬ 
pare ir. After this manner it maybe made of Tares and Vetches, and the favour 
of them is dulcified with water and mingling meal with them. Bread is made alfo of 
Peafon, Chiches, Trafes, Lentils, Beans, and chiefly of Acorns. But it is not un¬ 
profitable to make 

Bread of Hcrbs 9 

If a man cut the Herb Clot-bur fmall and grind ic in a mill to very fine powder, and 
adde as much or a third part of wheat-meal to it, it will make good bread, that 
may be eaten when there is a famine ; and I have heard chat the poor eat it in foms 
places, and it hurts them not, and that fotne in a liege have lived amoneth with 
fuch bread. 


CHAP. 
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Chap. XIX. 

How bread may be increased in weight. 

N ow 1 (h»ll (View how bread may be augmented; a thing very ftrange and pro- 
firable.not onely to help in time of need, but it is good for the Houfholder, 
f or with liule meal he may noorifti many, and fill their bellies ; and that three 
«Les • For there be things that added to Corn, will increale the fubftance of the 
EL. other things are dry, and of a clammy nature, that will thicken the Ele¬ 
ment by refraftion into the fubftance of bread. The laft way is the life of the heat 
!f it Whereby it wares and grows as if it were alive. As much as is loft by the - 
JL taken from it, is added to it, by calling water on it when it is ground, and m 
the other workmanfhip. Moreover, the baking of bread takes away a tenth pare 
,nd a half of the weight. Let us fee how our Anceftors did by fome Earth or 

Chalkjn*he their bretd more weighty And white • 

Tlini teacheth that Spelt will grow white by a kind of chalk, thus. Let this Spelt 
R Beer-corn, which hecalled afeed, the corn, of it are bru.fed m a woodep 
morter, for it will be lpoiled andconfumed by the hardnefs of a ftone : the beft as 
«is well known, is made by thole that are condemned1 to bray in morters for that 
punifhment. Forthe beftthereisan iron box, the hulls beingthenbeatenoff; 
Lain, with the fame inftruments the marrow of it being made bare, is broken ,fo 
are there made three kinds ef this Spelt-meal, the fineft, <befecondfort, and the 
third that is the courfeft. But yet they are not white, which makes them excellent, 
yet now are thefe preferved at Alexandria; after this, (it is vw *5 
mingled with them, that paffes both into the body and the colour of^them i, and 
makes them tender. You (hall find this between Pureoli and Naples, on the Hill 
called Leucogatum. And there is exi.ntadecree of P^/^^. where.n he 
commanded to pay them at Naples yearly 20000 Sefterua out of his Treafury, 

drawino his Colony to Capua, and he affigns the caufe.by reafonthat they of Cam¬ 
pania affirmed that Spelt-meal could not be made without that ftone. 

Rice makes bread weigh* 

It neither corrupts the tafteor goodnefs of the bread, ^incKafeth both, and it 
brings it clofer by one eighth part, for by a continual turning it, it will retain etU 
volatil meal ,*nd from hence yonftull fee it co.g.late, and when it.s coagulated 
pm leaven to it, but it muft firft grow cold, left the force of th^MffiUt 'miftodd 
be hindred. To binde this fugitive fervant fall, adde fo muchLactsrfeS 
fatten it well rogether, till you fee there is enough, and you (hall find it increalcd 

to the weight defired. By this example 

Ton may increase the weight of bread with tjlitllet . 

This is eafily done, for it is dry,ctumbles,and will not haD g together, Md is we,k i 
let it be bruited with a wooden p=ttle,and f.fted through a fieve «>» be talls be pat 
ted, as we fee it done at Rome and at Florence; by this 

away by its hungry drinefs; then we mingle it with Wheat ,and theairreHeasback, 
and it will be converted into the fubftance of Alica, that you wft 1 think nothing 
taken from the tafte,colour or goodnefs, nor yet added to it. Nor will it be un- 
plcafanc to fee 

Bread weigh more by adding milkjo it . 

This is an experiment of great profit and praife-worthy; for it adds 
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whitenefte to bread, and makes it fhort, being put in mfteadof water whilft j t j s 
hoc. I never tailed any thing more pleafant or tender. I thought fit to addethis 
for the fingular vertueofit, adding alfofuch things as we knew to be neceffary f or 
this art. But truly that is admirable ; by the fame 


Wheat to increafe the weight of Wheat* 

This is done without any addition, for if we would, we could do this with many 
and almoft infinite things, with any fmaiUddition . but in this a leaven is drawn 
forth of the very fubftance of the Wheat, which being Brained, cleanfed and 
added to the fame again, either by increafing the fubftance of it, or by retra&ine 
the air into its fubftance, it will be much augmented: giving you this warnino 
before-hand, that the augmenting heat muft not be diminifhed, but preferved 
and increafed, that all may depend on this. But an admirable work of Nature 
and full of wonder it is, how it may be that 


Wheat may increafe out of it felf. 

I cannot difeover this, how it came into my mind, left it fhouldbemade pnblike 
to every common fellow, and ignorant Animal. Yet not to conceal it from in- 
gcrious men, I fhall hide itfromthefe, and open it to thofe. That our fore-fa¬ 
thers knew it not is clear, becaufe there is no fuch thing mentioned in all their 
works of making bread. The whole bufinefte confifts in this , that the Wheat- 
meal may be managed with the life of its heat, which is the off-fpring of celeftial 
fire. By nature it is of fuch tenuity, that being railed wii h its heat,. it will make the 
lump fwell fo much, that it will come up to the top of the veffel; the next day 
call it into a Hutch, and adde more meal to it, which again being raifed by its hear, 
and coming back again by the fame, and meeting with the lump, as flowing 
back again , it joins into the refraaed Elements, and fo into dotters cf meaf. 
Do this thrice or four times, and fo you may increafe it continually, and this 
muft be done in a ftove, that the dewy fpirit may be foftered. I thought good to 
tell you alfo before, that you muft not prick the lump, left the generative blaft 
ftiould breath forth, and flie into the air, for fo you will lofe your labour; and 
there muft not want prefently a dewy vapour, which being carried into the air, 
and made to drop, may moiften the lump, fo you will rejoice at the wonderful 
increafe: but you muft be cunning in the manual application. Pray do not deftroy 
by your negligence, what was invented by the careful ingenuity of thole that 
tried ir. 


Chap. XX. 

How we may long endure hunger and thirft . 

T He Antients had fome compcfitions to drive away hunger and thirft, and they 
were very Aeceflary both in times of Famine, and in wars. Pliny faith, feme 
things being but lifted, will abate hunger and thirft, and preferve our forces, as 
Butter, Liceris, Hippace ; and elfewhere, Scythia firft produced that root which 
is called Scythia, and about Bxotia it grows very fweet. And another, that is ex¬ 
cellent againft Con vulfions, alfo it is a high commendation of ir, that fuch as have it 
m then-mouths fed nor hunger nor thirft ; Hippace amongftthem doth the fame, 
which effects the fame in horfes alio. And they report that with ihefc two herbs 
the Scythians will faft twelve dayes, and live without drink alfo ; all which he tran- 
ilated out of Theophraflus firft book. The Scythian Hippace is (weet alfo, 
and iomecall it Dulcisi- it grows by Maoris. Amongft ether properties, it 
quencheth thirft alfo, if it be held in the mouth. For which caufe both with 
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both with that,and with the other called equeftris,men fay,the Scythians will endure 
hunger and rbirft twelve dayes. Hence ic appei'ts that Plmj uanflated all this out 
of 7 heophraftui. But I think he erred , for Hippace fignifies Cbeele made of Mares 
milk -and is no herb. Theodors* tranflated ic Equeftrem, as it were a root like Li- 
coris^fit to drive away hunger and third. For Hifpocrapts filth, the Scythian fhep- 
herds eat Hippace, but that is Mares Lhecfe : and eliew^ere, The Scythians pour 
Mires milk into hollow veffcls of wood and {hake it, and that froths withchurm- 
i 0 c7 and the fit of it they call butter, which iwims on the top, that which is bea- 
v/fwks to the bottom, they feparate this and dry ir, when it isdry,they call it Hip- 
pace : thereafonis, becaufe Mares milk nourifherh exceedin dy, and is as good as 
Cows milk. Diofcoridesy The weft Indians ufe another cor* pofition alfo 

To endure hunger and thirft t 

Of the herb called Tobacco, namely of the juice thereof, and the afhes of Cockle 
fhells they make little balls and dry them in the (hade, and as they travel for three 
or four dayes they will hold one of them between their under iio and their teerh, 
and this they fuck continually, and fwalJow down what they luck, and fo all the 
day they feel neither hunger, thirft,nor wearinefs j but we will teach another com- 
pofition, which Heron mention?, and it wa^ called 

The Epimenidian compojitionyto endure hunger and thirft . 

For it was a medicament that nouriftied much, and abated thirft, and this was the 
food the befiegers of Cities and the befieged alfo lived on. It was called the Epi¬ 
menidian compofuion,from the Sea-onion called Epimenidium, that is one of the 
ingredients of that competition; it was made thus, The fquil was boiled and wafht 
With water, anddryed,and then cut into very fmall pieces, then mingle fefamum a 
fife part, poppy a fifteenth part, make all thefe up with honey, is the beft to make 
up the mafs, to mitigate it: divide the whole, as into great Olives, and take one 
of tjjefe about two of the clock, another about ten • and they felt no hurt by hun¬ 
ger,that ufed_t. There is another compofition of the fame, that hath of Athenian 
fefamum half a Sextarius, of honey a half part, of oylea Cotyle, and a Chamice of 
fweet Almonds mundified: the fefamnm and Almonds mult be dried, and 
ground, andwinowed, then the fquil muft have the outlides taken off, and the 
roots and leaves muft be cut into fmall pieces, and put into a morter and bruifed, 
till they be well mollified ; then you muft make up thefquils with the like quantity 
ofhoneyandof oy!e, and put all into a pot,andfet them in cold, and ftir them 
well with a wooden ladle, till they be well mingled, when the lump is firm, it is 
good to cut it into little morfels, and he that eats one in the morning, another at 
night, hath meat enough. This medicament is good for an Army, for it is fweet, 
and fo fills a man and qtienchech thirft : wehadthisin an old Scholiaft, a Manu- 
feript upon the book of Hero» y in the Vatican Library. I faw the fame compofition 
in Vhiloy in his fifth book of wars, where he deferibes luch like other things. 


Chap. XXL 

Of what fruits wines may he made . 

N Ow we fluli fpeak of fruits, of which wines may be made. And firft our An- 
ccftors did do thu?, but they had two wayes ; for fame Were for Phyficks, 
which are found plentifully in Phyfick books: others again were for ordinary ufe, 
and they were divers, and almoft infinite, according as the differences of places 
and Nations arc: for what is granted to one is denyed to another. Firft 
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Witte of Dates. 

Pliny faith that in the Eaft they make wine of Dates, and he reckons upfifey kinds of 
Dates, and as many different wines from them j Cariotae are the chief, full of jni ce 
of which are made the principal wines in the Eaft, they are naught for the head, and* 
thence they have their name. Thebcft are found in jodsea, chiefly about Jericho 
yet thofe of Archelaiis are well efteemed, and of Pbafelis, and of Libias, vallcyes 
of the fame Country. The chicfeft property they have is this, they are full ofi 
white fat juice, and very fweet, tafting like wine with honey. The wine will make 
one drunk, and the fruit alfo eaten largely. Diojcorides teacheth thus; Put ripe 
Dates called Chy deae, into a pitcher, with a hole at bottom and ftopt wth a pitched 
reed; (but the hole with linnen, and to fourty Sextarii pout on three gallons of 
water. If you would not have it fo iweet, five gallons will be fufficient to pour on j 
after ten dayes take away the reed with the linnen, take the chick iweet wine and 
fet it up. Alfo wine is made 


Of Figs. 

Sotion relates it thus. Some make wine of green figs, filling half the veffel with 
them, and the other half to the brim they fill with fair water, and they try ftill 
by tailing 5 for when it tafts like wine, they Grain it and ufe it. It is made, faith 
‘DiofcorideS) of iipefigs, and it is called Catorchites or Sycites, Cheiidonian or 
Phoenician figs called Cariae, are fteeped in a pot with a hole in the bottom with a 
pitched reed, and the hole fiopt with flax.- to fourty Sextarii you truft pour on three 
gallons of water, and if you will not have the wine fo fweet, pour on five gallons 
and it will do. After ten dayes the liquor is taken, and again the third time alfo the 
fame meafure of water wherein the figs were infufed, is poured on ; and in the like 
manner, after four or five dayes it is drawn eff. Some to fix Amphora? thereof adde 
ten Sextarii of fait, that it may not early corrupt: others put Fennel and Thyme 
in the bottom,and the Caricae on the top, andfo in order, till the veffel be full: 
alfo men make 

Wine of Pears , 

which from the Greek word for Pears is called v*pyres y and from the Latin Picry 
PalUdiu* faith it was thus. They are bruifed and put in a very courfe bag of Can¬ 
vas, and preffed with weights, or in a Prefs. Iclafts in the Winter, but in Sum¬ 
mer comes it fowrer. Diojcorides will not have the Pears too ripe; the fame way 
is made 

Wine of Pomegranates . 


Sotion makes wine of the grains of the Pomegranate, taking away what is in the mid¬ 
dle of the grains. Palladia put the ripe grains well purged into a Date pail, and 
prefs them out with a feme prefs, then boil them gently to half; when it is cold, 
put it into veffels that are pitched or plaiftered with Gipfum. Some do not boil the 
juice, but to every Scxtarius they mingle one pound of honey, and put all in the 
faid veffels and keep it. There is made 


Wine of the Lote-tree fruit. 

There is a kind of Lote without any inward kernel, which is as hard as a bone in 
the other kind: wine is preffed alfo out of it like Mead, that will not laft above 
ten dayes; Nepos faith the fame from Tlinj^ Athenatu from Polybius . Wine is made 
of the Lote fteeped in water and bruifed , very pleafant to the tafle as the befi Mead 
is \ it is drunk pure without water alfo, but it will not laft above ten dayes- where¬ 
fore they make but little for ufe to laft onely fo long, Vineger is made alfo of if* 
And yet not much or good enough, yet there is made 

Wtne of Myrtle-berries and Cornels, 

Out 
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Out of Sotiony who of the berries of Myrtles and Cornels when they are fre&, 
pounded and prefixed out, made wine. Now I (hall fhew how we may make 


Wine of Corn. 

Drink is made of Corn. ‘Diofcorides ceacheih to make Beer of Barley, alfoa drink 
is made ot Barley called Curmi, they ufctbat drink oft-times tor wine; the like 
drinks are wont to be made o Wheat. In Hiberia toward the weft and in Britany; 
Whence ?li»y% of Corn drink is made : Beer in Egypt, called Zyihum, in Spain Car- 
lia and Cciia, Beer in France and other Provinces. In tAriftotlcs book of drun- 
kennefs, thofe that drink wine made of Barley till they bt' drunk fall upon their 
backs, they call chat wine , but thofe that are drunk with any other kind of 
drinks fall any way, on the right,or left hand, forward or backward, but thofe that 
drink Pinum, fall onely upon their backs. Wine made of Barley they cal) Brytum. 
Sophocles in Triptolemo,and ALfchylus in Lycurgo. But HeBamctu faith, that Bry¬ 
tum is made in Farms out of root-'. Hecatetu faith, that the Egyptian' grinde Bar¬ 
ley to make drink, and that the Macedonians drink Brytum made of Barley, and 
Parabia made of Millet, and Rice, faith ^ithenam. Alfo wine is made of Rice; 
for faith c /Elian*, when an Elephant fights in war, they give him not onely wine of 
grapes, but of Rice alio. Now the fame drink is made in the Northern Climates 
of Corn, and they call it Bicra, but they put hops to it, for it cannot be made 
without; Barley and Wheat are infufed in the dcco&ion of it. We fee that of Bar¬ 
ley and Wheat fteeped in water a drink is made that taftes like wine, and of them I 
have made the beft aqua vita. But thefe drinks of old were Phyfical, rather then to 
ufc as wine. But I fhall fhew how fome drinks that are fo like wine in tafte, that 
you would think they were wine indeed. And firft 


Wine of Honey . 

To nine veffels of water put eighteen pounds of Honey, into brafs Caldrons co¬ 
vered wub Tin, and let them boil a long time, ftirring all with wooden ladles, and 
wiping away the froth that rileth with little brushes,pour it out,& put it into a wine 
vefTel, then take two pounds of red wine Tartar, and boil them in water till they 
bediffolved, to which add an eighth part of a veffel of vineger, that the loath¬ 
some and unpleafing tafte of the fweetnefs of Honey may be loft, letthefe be min¬ 
gled ; then pour on two veffels of the beft wine, then let it fettle ; aftet fome days 
ftrain it through a hair-cloth ftrainer, or one of cloth to cleanfe it from the filth 
and excrements. A liquor will run from this that will ferve for iparing, and to a- 
batc charge in a family, and it is good to drink in health and ficknefs: cover ic 
clofe, and drink it. I fhalfftiew you another way to make 

Wine of Raipns, 

Pour into a brafs Caldron feven veffels of water, put in two pounds of Rainns, let 
them boil till they be wafted in the water, and the water be fweet as Mead; if 
your kettle be too fmall, do it at feveral times: then take your kettle from the 
fire, and when the liquor grows cold, ftrain it gently forth; put up the drained li¬ 
quor in a wine veffel, and pour into ic a meafure of the fturpeft red wine vineger 
to abate the fweetnefs of the Raifins, then add nine pound of Tartar finely powder¬ 
ed unto ic, and pouring on a fourth part of the beft wine , ftop the veffel clofe 
when ic is full, after one week ufe it. Another 


Wine of Quinces. 

Put into brafs Caldrons glazed with Tin a veffel of new wine, and put thereto a- 
bout fifty wild Quinces, namely fuch as are full of ftreeks and wrinkled, take out 
their kernels, cut the Quinces in peices like as you do Rape Roots, boil all at a 
gentle fire 5 when they have boild a while, take them off, and let them cool,pound 
the Quinces in a morter with a wooden peftlc, prefs them out with a prefs, put 
the juice preffed forth of them the new wine, and fet it up in a glazed earthen veilei 
for a whole year. When wine is fcarcc and you have occafion to ufe this, put 
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nco a veffel four parts of water, two of new wine, and one fourth part of the 
aforefaid mixture, cover the veffel and let it boil, and when it is dear ; ule if. Of all 
thefe an amphora of vineger, a pound of honey, as much Tartar in powder, let 
them boil a while in a pot glazed with Nitre, and mingle them, and for every vef- 
fel of water pour on an Amphora of wine, andcover all, and after twenty dayes 
ufe it: or take honey one pound, as much red wine Tartar, half a pound of Rai- 
fins^two Amphoras of Vineger, let them boil in a por, addewinc alfo to them, 
and it will be for drink. I fhall adde the Northern drink 

iVine called Metheglin . 

The drink in Pannoma, Poland and England is more pleafant and wholefome then 
many wines are; it is made of twenty pound of good honey, and of water one 
hundred and twenty pound, skimming it till all comes to eighty pound, which be- 
inp cold and tunned Up into a wine veffel, pm in leaven of bread fix ounces, or as 
much as will ferve to make it work, and purificit felt, and withal put into a bag, 
than hangs and may be put into the liquor, and not touch the bottom, of Cinna¬ 
mon, granes of Paradife, Pepper, Ginger, Cloves two drams, one hand full of El¬ 
der Bowers : let them Band in a wine Cellar all the Winter, in Summer let them 
fourty dayes in the Sun, till they tafte like wine, and the unpleafant tafie of the 
honey be gone. But it will be more pleafant if you add a third part of wine. 

Chap. XXIt. 

How vineger may be made divers wages , And of what , 

A Pter wine it follows tofpeakof vineger: Firft, how our forefathers made it; 

then how of late years, that it may be made extreamfowre, which is not on¬ 
ly good for a family, but is necefTary for many Arts. Alfo there are fome Countries 
where wine, and fo vineger is fcarce. Therefore in thofe places divers men have u* 
fed their wits to make it: wherefore to begin, we fay that 

Vtneger may be made of the Fig-tree, 

Out of Columella ; A green fig rauB be taken very betimes, and alfo if it have rain¬ 
ed, and the figs fall to the earth beaten down with (howres, gather thofe figs and 
put them up in Hogs-hcads or Amphora , and let them ferment there; then when 
it grows (harp, and hath fent out fome liquor, what vineger there is ftrain it out di¬ 
ligently^ and pour it into a fweet pitched veffel. This yields the beB (harp vineger, 
and it will never grow muBy or hoary, if it be net fet in too moiB a place. Some 
to make more quantity, mingle water with the figs, and then they adde to them 
the ripeflnew figs, and they let thcmconfume in that liquor, until it tafl (harp e- 
nough like vineger, then they Brain all through rufhy baskets, or withie bags; 
and they boil this vineger till they have taken off all the froth, and filth from it. 
Then they adde fome'terreficd fait, and that hinders worms and other vermine to 
breed in ir. Caflanw makes it thus: Put into a veffel old figs, terrefied Barley,and 
the internal parts of Cirrons. Stir it often and diligently, and when they are pu- 
trified and foaked, Brain them out, and ufe them. Jfuleiuf) They make vineger of 
figs, wet upon the Trees, and cafi into water to putrifie, Diofcorides , The liquor 
of figs Beeped grows (harp as vineger, and is ufed for it. There is made alfo 

V'ineger of Dates , 

To Date wine wefpeak of, fome adde water, and receive it again; and they do this 
three, four,five or fix times, and at lafi it grows fowre. Prom the fam c,Pliny teach* 
eih to make 

Vineger of homey . 

Yon mufi wa(h your honey veffel?, or hives in water , with thi? decoflion is made 
the ir.oB wholefcme vineger. Palladios teacheth the way to make 
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Vineger of Pears. 

wild Pears are fuch as are ftiarp and ripe, are kept three dayes in a heap, then they 
are pot into a veflel, and fountain or river water is put to them, the veflel is left 
covered thirty dayes, then as much vineger as is taken om tor ufe ,fo much water is 
put in to repair it. (faffianM makes 

Vineger of Peaches . 

Put foft delicare Peaches into a veflel,‘and adde parched Bari 7 to them, let them 
putrifiefor one day, then ftrain them out, and uleit. We may from Caffiants 
make 

Vineger without wine* 

If you boil Gypfum and lea-water, and then mingle it with River water, and ufe it 
being drained. But if you will 

7'tern wine into vineger^ and contrartly vineger into wine , 

Cdffianiu hath ir. He puts Beet roots bruil'cd into wine, it will be vineger when 
three hours arcover. But if he would reftore it again as it was, he puts in Cabbage 
roots. So alio 

To make the fame , 

We may do it another wav and quickly : Caft into wine, Salt, Pepper and fowre 
leaven, mingle them and they wid loon mike it vineger. But to do ii m >re quick¬ 
ly, quench in it often a red bo: brick or piece of tteel ; alfo provide for that unripe 
Medlars, Cornel*, Muiberties and Pmms. But Sotion (hews to make 

Sharp vineger of new wine . 

Dry the mother of wire of grapes at the ^un, and put them into new wine, adding 
afew fowre grapes thereto and it wiil make (harp vineger that will be for ufe after 
feven dayes or put in pellitory of Spain and ir will be (harp. Moreover, if you 
boil a fourth oir fifth part of vineger at the fire, & put th$t to the reft,and let all eight 
days in the Sun, you (b ill have molt (harp and pleafant wine. The roots of old 
grafs, and Rufins, and the leaves of a wild P-ar tree bruited, and rhe root of the 
bramble, andwhevof milk, burnt Acorns, Prunes rolled, and the decodionsof 
Chiches, and pot-fheards red hoc, all of theie put fcverally into vineger, wid make 
it tart. Apulctits teachech 

To double the quantity of vineger . 

Take 1 good meafure of Vineger, about a Met ret a, and to that adde one Mrtreti 
of Sea-water boiled to half, mingle them and let them afide in a veflel. Some deep 
Barley, and ftrait it, and of that juice they mingle one Metreta, and they l tir them 
together, and rheveaft in torrefied fait whenic is yet hot, a good quantity, then 
they cover the veflel, and let it (land eight dayes. But I ufe to make it thus, 

Vineger of clufiers of grapes preffed forth* 

After the Vintage, we call in the duller s when the wine is preffed forth into a woo¬ 
den veflel, and we pour upon, them a quantity of water, and it will be vineger 
when a week is over. Moreo|« we cut the tendiels from Vine?, and bruife them, 
*nd put water to them, andifWili be vineger. Alfoihus, 

III wine is turned to vtneger . 

When the bunches of grapes are prefled forth, lay them between two wooden 
bowls,not very thick together, let them grow hot for four days; then pour on them 
fo much naughty wine a may cover them, let them alone 24 hours, then ftrain 
them into another wood nbowl, and after fo many hours, put them into another 
bowl,and do fo til it be turned into moft ftiarp white vinegerjand if you would make 
wore pf the fame clufters, pour on upon them feme (harp vineger, and let them t- 
°“ c till they be extream ftiarp and fowre, then take that out and pour on ill wine, 
and do as you did. Laftly preis thole clufters out in a prefs, and you (hall recover 
*$ great quantity as of the wine that was fpenc. 


CHAP. 
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Chap. XXIII. 

How the defetts of wine may he managed and rejlored. 


Tmmmmmm 

(hall you know what ihe wine is, proving ic by fmclling to it, whetner it c wrapt, 
or weevils breed in it, thefe are figns it pntnfies. Others take wine out of the 
middle of tbeveffel, theyhe.tit andwhenit » coldJg*** «**« 
iud°e of the wine by the favour, fome by the fmell ot the cover, a ttrong s 

rh/he'ifi^n a watrv theworft, fhirpnefsof duration, weaknefsof corrupt e . 
fignsiuSbetaten It the times to be feared,we mentioned. But to come to the re- 
medics, weftullftiew how 

To mend weak, wine. 

The wine will be weak, when it begins to>rea^ fc^thatforce^h^t^to 
when the foul of it is breathed forth, the wine grows immediately lowre. v jaeger 
Z ‘ rr .ffeof wine Then we may prefently prevent it by adding « ® 
^'^byrtkr y puton^w fouh themeifurewillbe the fourth part of, 
pound for a veffcl. Another remedy will be 

7 h.it wine m.i) not grew hot. _ 

In the Summer Sol dice windrows hot by the hot weather. aBd ts f P“ * 5 

put qirick-filver into a glafs-viol well ftopt, and hang it m lhe ™ d > d ‘* 

and the coldnefs of it will keep the wine from heating. The 

pound for great veffels; for when the air is hot, the external heat draws forth 

inward heat, and when that is gone,it is fpoiled. We 

That wine may not exhale 

ufe this remedy. The vcffel being full,we pouc oyle Uponir, andcover it jor oyle 
keeps the fpirits from evaporating, which I fee is now ufed for all liquors that they 
may not be perverted. Wines fomctimcsarctroubled* But 

To clear wine s y 

VroMo bids us do thus. Caft three whites of egges into a 

them, that they may froth ; put fome white fait to them, that they m y ^ 

in° white, and pour them into a veffel full of wibc, for fait and thew 

egge will mike all thick liquors clear, but as many Doha or fuch meaf r 

are in the veffel, fo many whites of egges muft you hav ?», ff f * dTycs 

fo many ounces of fait, but you muft ftir the mixture with a ftick, and in four day 

it will grow clear. Alfo it is done 

That wines may not corrupt . 

I faid that fait keeps all things from corrupting: wherefore for every D°l»um> 
der one ounce of Allome, and put it into the wine veffel with the wine , 
for it will keep it from corrupting. The fame is done ,f y ??f„ P u r ; m rtone 
ounce of common fait, or half one, half the others A^o bnmftone 
hinders putrefaftion. Wherefore if you (hall adde to eight ounces of Allome or^ 
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c lr fcur ounces of brimftone, you fhail do well. The Antients were Wont to 
rve wine, by adding Silt or iea-water to it, and it would continue along time. 
f C lumM* teacheth thus, when the winds are quiet you muft take water out of the 
deep iea : whenic is very calm, and boy l it to thirds, adding to it, if youpleafe, 
fome fpiecs. There are many ordinary things, but we let them pafs. 

Chap. XXIV. 

Hew O) l may be made of divers things. 

I T is an excellent thing to fhew the diverfity of ways to make Oyl. That if 
Olives (hould ever b§ fcarce, yet we might know how to draw Oyl from ma- N 
ny kinds of fruits and feeds. And fome of thefe ways that came from the Antients, 
yet onely the belt and iuch as are our inventions. Wherefore to begin, Wc fay 
that 

Oyl may be made of Ricinus , call'd Cicinum . 

Viofeorides makes it thus. Let ripe Ricini as many as you pleafe, wither in the 
hot Sun, and be laid .upon hurdles: let them be fo long in the Sun, till the out- 
ward (hell break and fall off Take the flefti of them and bruife it in a morter di¬ 
ligently, then put it into a Caldron glazed with Tin that is full of water: put fire 
under and boil them , and when they have yielded tfieir inbred juyee, take the 
veflel from the fire , and with a (bell skim off the Oyl on the top, and keep it. 
But in E°ypt where the cuftom of it is more common : for they cleanfe the Ricini and 
put them into a Mill, and being well §rownd , they prefs them in a pr efs through 
a basket. Pliny faith, They mutt be boiled in water, and the Oyl that^ iwims on 
the top muft be taken off. ' But in Egypt where there is plenty of it, without fire, 
and water fprinklcd with Salt , it is ill for to eat, but good for Candles. But 
we toile&ed them in September , for then is the time to gather them, with it 
pirts from a prickly cover and a coat that holds the feed in it; it is eaftly clcanfed 
in a hot CaldronThe weight of Oyl is half as much *s the feed, but it muft be 
twice knocked, and twice preffed. Palladiw (hews how 

Oyl of Maflick'is made> 

gather many Grains of the Maftick-tree, and let them lye in a heap for a 
day and a night: Then put a basket full of thofe Berries into any veffcl, and 
pouring hot water thereto, tread them and prefs them forth. Then from that hu¬ 
mour that runs forth of them, the Oyl of Maftickthat fwimson the top is poured 
off. But remember left the cold might hold it there, to pour hot water often on. 
For thus wc fee it made with us, and all the Country of Surrentum: alfo, fo is 
made ; 

Oyl of Turpentine , 

as T>amaoeron teacheth. The fruit of Turpentine is grownd in a Mill, as the Olives 
are, and is preffed out, and foie fends forth Oyl. The kernels ferve to feed hogs 
and to burn. Likewifc 

Oyl of Bays , 

*>■; 'i :% ii •• ■ . • 

Boil Bay-berries in water, the fhels yield a certain fat, it is forced out by cru¬ 
shing them in the hands, then gather the Oyl into horns. Palladium aimed as 
Oiofcorides , 4 n January boil many Bay-berries, that are ripe and full,in hot water, 
acd when they have boyTd long, the watry oyl that fwimson the top that comes 
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from them,you (hall gently pour off into veffels,driving it eafily with feathers. t^ c 
I ndians make as it is faid 

0)1 of Sefamon, 

. It is made as we faid before, it fends forth excellent Oyl abundantly. There is made 
0)1 of the Plane-Tree, 

Plinjy For want fometimes they are forced to make Oyl for candles, of the Plane- 
tree feerries foaked in water and fait, but it is very little as I proved. Plim faith 
the Indians make 

0)1 of Chef nuts, 

which I think very difficult, for but a little will come from them, as you (hall find 
if you try. He faid alfo. That Gallia Cifalpina made 

0)1 of Acorns of the Oa £ 

to ferve for lights j bat we can make very little. Alfo the Ancients ufed to make 

0)1 of TVallnutSy 

that theypreffed from the Wallnuts, unfavouryand of aheavytafle! for if there 
be any rottennefs is the kernel, the whole manner is fpoil’d. Now Gallia Cifalpina 
makes it for to eat, and for lights alfo. For lights, by parting the naughty Nuts from 
the found ; but the heft ferves for to cat at fecond courfes. Thefe therefore are to 
eat, and thofe for lights, they burn clecr, and there is nothing that yields more Oyl. 
For it turns almofl all to Oyl, for one pound of cleanfcd Nuts will yield almoft 
ten ounces of Oyl. Now follows 

0)1 of fweet tAlmonds, 

Oyl offweet Almonds is beft for food, and of bitter, for Phyfick, and of old it was 
made with great diligence. Diofcorides (hews the way how half a bufhel of bitter 
Nuts cleanfed and dried, are pounded in a morter with a wooden peftle into 
lumps, then a fextariusof fecthing water is poured on , and when for half an hour 
the moifture is drunk in, they are beaten more violently then before ; then is it 
prefled between boards, and what flicks to the fingers is colle&ed with (hells. 
The Nuts being prefled again, a Hemina of water is fprinkled on them, and when 
they have drank that up, they do as before ; every bufhel yields an Hemina. With 
us it is commonly drawn out the fame way. Thefe are the Oyls of the Antients. 
Now we (hall proceed with our Oyls: Next follows 

Ojl of fmallNttts. 

They yield abundance of fweet fented excellent Oyl, which all may ufe alfo for 
meats % one pound of the cleanfcd Nuts will yield eight ounces of Oyl, which for¬ 
mer times were ignorant of. 

Oyl of Pift aches 

ferve for Meat and Phyficks, Out of 

Pine fyrnels 0)1 is made 

They are cull’d, and the naughty ones ferve for lights; but the Oyl that comes from 
the beft, is for to ear, and for Phyfick • very much is extraSed. I faw it at Ravenna. 
But 

0)1 of Beech, 

the befi of all is preffed out in abundance, for meats and for lights. It bums very 
clcer, and tafics as fweet Almonds, and the whole Nut almofl goes into Oyl> 
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ts the Wtllnur doth. The elder the Mart is the mwe Oyl it yields, and the Lees 
0 f fhe Ovl is excellent to fat Oxen and Hogs. They are loon gathered, cleanfedj 
bruited and prefkd: We prefled alfo 

Oyl from the baftard Sy comer e, 

as they call it; fork is abundant infeed, and in winter the boughs of it are feen 
loaded with feed onely. In February we coined it and crumMed if , the (hell is 
brrkcn into fix or feven parts, the kernels are like a Pear, thev are bruifrd and heat¬ 
ed i» a pan, then put inroaprefs, and they yield their Oyl: They make clear iighc 
in lamps, and the feed yields a fourth part of Oyl* There is drawn 

Oyl out of the Sanguine Tree 

for lights. About the middle of September the ripe berries are taken forth of the 
clutters, let them dry a few days, bruife them, and let them boyl in water m a 
brafs kettle for one hour, then put them into the prefs, you (hall have green colour¬ 
ed Ovl, about a fevench part of the feed. The Mountainous people ufe it* There 
is prefled 

Oyl out of the Grapes or Ratfins, 

The Greek’ call’d thefe Gigarta: Cifalpina Gallia makes oyl of them, bruifed, heat, 
and prefled in a prefs, but it is very little fit for lights , bccaufe it burns exceeding 
clcer. There is much in Egypt 

Oyl of Radifh-feed 

made: 'hey ufe it to feifon their metre, tnd boil ic with them. But CifalpiM Gall, 4 
preffeth O /lout of Radilh-feed, and Rape-feed : Rapes are pulled up onely wK»- 
vmb r. hut they are covered wkh fand together with their leaves. They are plan- 
ten in March, that they may feed in CMay. For uulefs they be polled up, they freeze 
with winrer cold. But there is another kind of Rape that is fowed in July ; it K 
weeded, it comes forth in the fpring, in M»y it yields feed: out of a quarter of* 
bulhel of it, eighteen pounds of Oyl are drawn; it is good for to*, *nd for com¬ 
mon people to eat. If you fow a whole Acre with thisfeed, youThillhave five load 
of feed, and of every load you may make two hundred pounds of Oyl: it is onely 
plow’d and weeded. Alfo 

Oyl is made of the feed of Cameline. 

It is made for lights, but thofe of Lombardy make great plenty of a golden-coloured 
Oyl of a feed like to this, called Dradella. U hath planed leaves * s S' d ,M„’ 
which they fowe amongft Pulfe. The fame may belaid of the feeds of Nettles, Mu- 
ftard,Flax, Rice. 

Chap. XXV. 

Horv a Houfholder may provide himfelf with many forts of Thread. 

N Ow (hall I fpeak of many forts of Yarn, becaufethis may muchhelp theHoufe- 
hold, for the Honfwife hath alway s need thereof. Our Anceftors ufed Hemp 
and Flax ; for thus they made 

Tarn of Vtax: 

yet there needs no example , the Thread is fo common. I wil ' f P. e * k r ^ th r °[* 
that follow, and of other inventions. Pliny. ■ Flax is known t ln J^k nun( t 
ways, when the feed fmells, or looks yellow ; then it is pu e P 
in handfuls, and dried in the Sud, letting it harg with ‘ he f°? ts 
for one day : Then five of thefe bundles Banding wit 1 harveft 

againft another, that the feed may fall in the middle. Then after Wheit-harvefi, 
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the branches are laid in the water that is warm with the Sun , they are kept down 
by fome weighc and foaked there , and again, as before , turn’d up^fide down they 
are dried in the Sun. Then being dried, they are bruited on with a flax-hammer • 
that which was next the rind is call’d hard, or the worfl flax,and it is fit for to make 
weiks for Candles, yet that is kemmed withhackes, till all the membrans be 
pilled clean. The art of kembing and making of it, is, out of fifty pound of Flax- 
bundles, to make fifteen pound of Flax. Thenagainit is polifhed in Thread, it is 
ofcen beat upon a hard ftone with water, and when it is woven it is bruifed again 
with Beetles, and the more you beat it,the better it is. Alfo there L made 

7 bread of Hemp, 

Hemp is excellent for ropes. Hemp is plucked up after the Vintage, but it is clean- 
fed and pill’d with great labour. There are three forts of it, that next the rind is 
the worfl, and that next the pith, the middlemofl is the befl, which is called Mefa: 
Another 

To make Thread of Broom , 

It is broken and pull’d from the Ides of May , until the Ides in June, this is the time 
when it is ripe. When it is pull’d, the bundles are fet in heaps for two days to take 
the wind ; on the third day it is opened and fpread in the Sun,and is dried, and then 
again it is brought into thehoufe in bundles. Afterwards it is well fieep'diniea- 
water, or other water where that is wanting. Then being dried in the Sun again, 
it is watered, if we have prefently need of it, if it be wet with hot water in a veflel, 
it will be the fhorter way. But ic muft be heat to make it good, for the frefh nor 
fea-water cannoc foften ic enough. Ropes of Hemp are preferred when they are 
dry, but Broom is preferved wet, to make good the drynefs of the ground ic grows 
on. The upper part of Egypt toward Arabia , makes linnen of Gotten. ACia makes 
Flax of Spanifli Broom, efpecially for Fifhers nets to laft long; the Shrub mull be 
foaked for ten days. And fo every Councrey hath its Thread made of divers Plants 
and Shrubs. We know that there is made 

Thread of Nettles, 

amongft the Northern people, and it is very fine and white: alfo there is made 

Thread of Aloes inc/imerica , 

ic is hard, white, and moft perfe#. I (hall deferibe ic by their relation, becaufe the 
excream pares are full of prickles , we flrike them off that they may not hinder us, 
and we cut the branches into long pieces long ways, that the fubflance under the 
rind may be the better taken away; then two Poles of wood are faflned in the 
earth, eroding one the other in the middle like a crofs; thefe are held fatt with the 
left hand, to make them hold faft together, and with the right the forefaid pieces or 
fillets are taken by one end and drawn over the crofs, that the inward part may part 
from the wooddy parr, and the Flax from the fubflance, and then they are kemhed 
fo ofcen, till they become white, pure, nervous, as Fiddle or Harp-firings, then 
are they walbed, dried, and laid up. In thirteen years after that it is planted, the 
leaves grow very long even twenty foot, theftalk riieth in the middle forty foot 
long. Then the top is adorned with flowers and bears fruit: I faw this at Rome, 
and I never remember that I faw any thing more beautiful. I (hall now fpeak cf Flax 
call'd Asbefiinum. P liny faith there is Flax alfo found, That fire will not confume; 
they call it live-Flax, and I have ieen Napkins and Table-clothes burning in the fire, 
at Feafts, and they were better cleanfed of filth with the fire, then they could be by 
water: Wherefore of this they made Coats for Kings funerals, to keep the aflies of 
the Body from other afhes. Ic grows in India in the defarts and fcorched places with 
the Sun, where no rain falls; but there are terrible creatures and ferpents, and this is 
pceferved by burning; it is hard to be found, and difficult to wear, bccaufe it is (b 
(hort: ^ when it is found it is as dear as the moft precious Pearls. The Greeks call ic 
Asbsftinum from the nature of it, So faith Pliny , out of which words it is plain that 
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he knew not the Scone Asbettinum, when he iaid that it was hard to find, and dif¬ 
ficult to wear for the fhortnefs of it , for ir is kembed and lpun by every woman ai- 
moh, if Ihe be not ignorant of it, as I faw at Venice, a woman of Cyprtr and 
another of Valentia. that (hewed me it in great abundance in the Art nalor Hof- 
pital. Jt i> an excellent fecret, very rare and profitable* ihou h few knew it of our 
times: but I have freely communicated it, though it cannot be had,but at great rates. 

Chap. XXVI. 

To hatch Eggs with out a Hen . 

N OW fhall I (hew how without a Hen, Eggs of Hens and other Birds may 
be hatcht in lummer or winter, fo that if any fick people delire to eat Chickens 
then, they may have them. Birds Eggs are hatched with heat, either of the fame 
Birds or of others, as the heat of man , of the Sun, or fire ; for I have feen Hens 
fit on Geefe, Duck*, and Peacocks Eggs, and Pigeons fu on Hen Eggs, andaCuc- 
kow to fit upon any of them. And I have leen women to fofier and hatch Eggs be¬ 
tween their brefts in their bofoms, and under their arm-pits. Ltvta Augufta when 
(be was young and great witU childe of Nero y by C afar Tiberius , becaufc (be cirnett- 
ly ddired to bring firtt a boy . fhe made ufe of this Omen to try it by, for fhe fofter* 
ed an Egge in her bolom, and when (he mull lay it afidc, (be put it into her nurfes 
bofom,That the heat might not abate, Tlinj. But Arifiotle faith that Birds Eggs, 
and Esgs of forefooted Bcafts are ripened by the incubation of the dim ; for all thefc 
lav in the earth, and their Eggs are hatched by the warmth of the earth. For if 
forefooted Bealls that lay Eggs came often where they are, that is more to preferve 
and keep them then otherwife. And, again, Eggs arc hatcht by fitting. It is Na¬ 

tures way, but Eggs are not onely fo hatched, hut of their own accord in the earth, 
as in Egypt covered with dung they will bring Chickens. Diodorus S.cuius de Egyptiia 
Some are found nut by mans indufiry, by thole that keep Birds and Geefe ; befides, 
the ways that others have to produce them, that they may have Birds that are 
flran^e, and great numbers of them : tor Birds do not fit upon their Eggs, but they 
by their skilfharch the Eggs themlclves. At Syracufe a certain drunken compani¬ 
on put Eggs under the earth in macs,and be would not leave off drinking till the Eggs 
were hatcht. In Egypt about grand Cajro , Eggs are artificially hatcht $ they make 
an Oven with many holes, into which they put Eggs of divers kinds, as Goofe eggs, 
Hen Eoos, and of other Birds, they cover the Oven with hot.dung , and if need be 
they make a fire round about it, fo are the Eggs hatcht at their due times. Taulus 
Jovius in his Book of his Hittories. In Egypt there is abundance of Hen Chickens : 
For Hens do not there fie on their Eggs, but they are hatcht in Ovens by a gentle 
heat, that by a an admirable and compendious arc, chickens ire hatcht in very 
few days and bred up , which they fell not by tale, but by meafure. They make the 
mealure without a bottom, andwhenitis full they take it away. Andin the aland 
of Malta in Sicily, they make an Oven, where into they put Eggs of divers Fowls, 
as of Hens, Geefe, then they make a fire roundabout, and the Eggs grew ripe at 
times. But let us fee how our Ancettors hatched their Eggs, Democritus teacheth 

If a Hen do not fityhowfhe may have many Chickens , 

The day youfet your Hen upon Eggs, take Hens dung , pound it and fife it, and puc 
it into a hollow vcffel with a great belly , lay Hens feathers round ‘hour. Then lay 
your Eggs upright in it, fo that the (harp end may be uppermoft; and then ot the 
fame dung, fprinkle fo much on them till the Eggs be covered- But when your Eggs 
have lain fo covered for two or three days, turn them afterwards every day, let not 
one touch the other , that they m*v heat alike. But after the twenty day when t c 
Chickens begin to be hatchr, you (ball find chofe that are m the bottom to> becrackc 
round, for this reafon you mutt write down the day they were let, lettyou mi- 
ftake the time: Wherefore on the twentieth day, taking of the (hell, pm the C ic- 
kens into a pen and be tender of them. Bring a Hen to them which is be to or ^ ^ 
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ic: yet I tried this moft diligently, and it took no effe&, nor can I cell how it fKould 
be done. They that commend the Oven, do not teach the manner how it fhould 
be done. But what I have done my felf, and I have feen others do, I (hall briefly 
relate,that with little labour and without Hens,any one may 1 

Hatch Eggs in a hot Oven. 

Make a veflel of Wood like a Hogfhead, let it be round, and the Diameter fo lon° 
as your arm is, that you thruft in, that you may lay and turn the Eggs, let it be four 
fooc in Altitude. This we divide by three boards within into four parts: Let the firft 
be a foot and half, the fecond little above a foot, the third a foot, and the fourth 
lead of all. Let every concavity divided wich boards have a little door thereto, f 0 
large as you may thruft in your arm, and its (hut to open and (hut at pleafure. Let 
the firft and fecond loft be made of thin boards, or wrought with twigs , let the 
third be of brafs arched , and the fourth of folid wood. Let the firft and fecond 
ftage have a hole in the centre three fingers broad , through which mull pafs a bra¬ 
zen of iron pipe tinned over, that mull come half a foot above the fecond ftory 
and fo in the lower moft,but in the bottom the orifice muft be wider, like a Pyramis 
or funnel,that it can fitly receive the heat of the flame of a candle put under it ; in the 
fecond ftory let the pipe be perforated about the top, that the heat breathing forth 
thence, the place may be kept warm, and the Eggs may be hot in the upper part, 
as they are under the Hen. Above thefe three rooms drew faw*duft, which I 
thinks is beft to cover them : Let the faw-duft behigheft about the fides of the 
Hogfhead, but lefs in the middle; in the bottom where the pipe is lower, that the 
Eggs that lye upon it may receive the heat that comes from the pipe every way: In 
the third ftory where the pipe ends, let it be prefled down about the Tides, and 
higher in the middle about the pipe, let a linnen doth cover the faw-duft, a fine 
-cloth, that if it be foul'd ic may be wafht again , and the Chicken hatcht may go up¬ 
on it. Lay upon every ftory a hundred Eggs, more or lefs, let the great end of the 
Eggs lye downwards, the (Tharp end upwards. The walls of the Hogfhead that are 
above the faw-duft within the concavities, and the upper part of the ftory muft be 
covered with fhcep skins, that their warmth may keep in the heat: In the lower 
concavity under the Tunnel , muft a light lamp be placed , at firft with two weiks,in 
the end with three, in fummer; but at beginning of winter, firft with three, and 
laft with (our or five: Let the light fall upon the middle of the Tunnel, that the 
heat afeending by the pipe , the rooms may heat all alike. T he place where this vef- 
fel ftandsmuft be warm andftandin a by place; in the lower part where the lamp 
is lighted, you muft lay no Eggs, for that heat there will not hatch them. But 
where the Chickens are wee when they are firft hatched , fhut them in here to dry 
them by the warm heat of the lamp, marking twice or thrice every day whether the 
heat abate , be warm or very hor. We fliall know it thus, take an Egg out of the 
place, and lay ic on your Eye, for that will try it well: if itbetoohoTfor you,the 
heat is great, if you feel it nor,it is weak ; a ftrong heat will hatch them,buc a weak 
vyill make them addle. So you muft adde or take away from your lamp, to make the 
light adequate &: proportionableuftcr the fourth day that the Eggs begin to be war¬ 
med, take them out of the cells, and not fluking them hard, hold them gently 
againft the Sun beams or light of a candle, and fee whether they be not addFe, for 
if you difeern anv fibres or bloody matter run about the Egg, it is good • but ific be 
clear and tranfparent, it is naught, put another Egg in the*"place of it: * All that are 
good muft be daily turned at the lamp heat, and turn them round as the Hen is wont 
to do. We need not fear fpoiling the Ego S , or if any man do handle them gently * 
in fummer after nineteen or twenty days , or in winter after twenty five ormenty 
eight days, you fhall take the Eggs in your hand , and hold them againft the Sun, 
and fee how the Chickens beak ftands , there break thefbell, and by the hole of 
the Egg take the Chicken by the beak and pull out its head • then lay it in i:s place 
again , for the Chicken will come forth it felf, and when it is come cut,put ic in the 
lower cellas Tfaid: But let the lamp (land fomething from the parement, leftebe 
Chickens allured by the light, fhould pick at it and be burnt by it: And if you do 
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Of increaftng Houjbold- fluffe. \ 

tvork diligently as I have (hewed you, in three hundred Eggs you (hall hardly lofe 
ten or twenty at mott. But becaule they are hatcht without the dam, I muft (hew 
how to make 

A Cockjofier Chickens as the Hen dothy 

For they would die,if none did keep them. But a Cock or Capon will perform what 
the Hen fhould 5 do but (hew him the Chicken, and rokc him gently on the back, 
and °ive him meat out of your hands often, that he may become tame. Then pull 
the feathers off of his breft, and rub him with Nettles, for in a few hours, not to fay 
days, he will take care of the Chickens fo well and give them their meat, that no 
Hen did ever do it,as he will. 
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Which treatethof Alchymy; (liewing how Metals 

may be altered and transformed, one into another. 


The Proem e. 


\X7E are nm come ( according to that order which we propofed unto our [elves in the be- 
* * ginning ) to thofe experiments which are commonly called by the name of t/Plchymy 
matters,wherein not onely a great part of the world is much converfant, but alfo every one 
is very defirous to be a practitioner in them , and doth thirfl after them with an unquench¬ 
able lufl. Wherefore we are confirained to [peal ^ fomething concerning this $ub[tt the 
rather y . becaufe many rude and unskilful men , being drawn on, partly by the hope of gain, 
which they looked for by it, and partly by the pleafure and delight which they did take in it, 
have befiowed themfelves tn thefe experiments to the great Jlander both of the *Art it [elf, 
and alfo of the profejfors thereof ; [o that now adays, a man cannot handle it without the 
f,corn and obloquy of the world, becaufe of the difgrace and contempt, which thofe idiots 
have brought upon it. For whilfl they , being altogether ignorant of the Principles of thefe 
things, have labored to make fophiftical and counterfeit geld , they have utterly mi [carri¬ 
ed in their endeavours, and wafted all their fubftance , and quite undone themfelves, and 
fo were deluded by that vain hope of Gold , which fet them on work. J)emeiriu$ Pbalerc- 
13 ; fdid very well of thefe men, That which they (he u Id have gotten, faith he, they did not 
qet,& that which they had in their own poffejfian t they loft«and fo,whereas they hoped to worlk 
a tpetamorphofts or alteration m the Metals , the alteration and ch nge hath lighted heavily 
upon themfelves, tn rejpect of their own eftate: and when they have thus overthrown them¬ 
felves, they have no other comfort left them but onely this, to broach mdnyhes and coun¬ 
terfeit devices, whereby they may like wife deceive others, and draw them into the very 
fame lurches which themfelves have before fallen into . And furgly the defire partly of the 
Art it [elf, and partly of the great gain which many men hoped after by the fame, hath' 
filled the world with fo many Books , and fuch an infinite number of lies , that there is 
fear eg my other matter in the like requeft ; fo that it was very well done'of Dioclefian the 
Emperour , and it was high time for him fo to do , to eftabbfh a .Decree , that all fuch lying 
Books that were written concerning that matter , fhould be caft into the fire and burnt to 
afhes, Tht&was an excellent good <sxfrt diferedited and dtfgraced by reafon that they abu• 
fed. which falls cut alfo in many other better things then this is. The Art of it felfis not 
twefetTlt nought, but rather to be embraced and much to be fought after ; efpecially by 
fuch as apply their minds to 'Thilofophy, and to the fear ching out of the fecrecies of Nature: 
for they [hall find in it many things ‘which'they will wonder at , and fuch as are exceeding 
neceffary for the ufe of men: and v/hen they (hall behold the experience of many kinds of tranf- 
mutations andfundry effetts, tt will be no [mall delight unto them ; and befides, it will [hew 
them the way to profounder and worthier matters , fuch as the beft and [oundefi Philofophers 
have not b:cn afhamed to fearch into, and to handle in their writings. 1 do not here pro- 
mfe any golden mountains, as they fay , nor yet that hilo fophers ft one , which the world 
hath fo great an opinion of and hath been bragged of in many ages, and happily attained unto 
by fame - neither yet do I promife fyere that golden liquor , whereof if any man do drink) 
is fuppofed that it will m ike him to be immortal ; but it is a meer dream , for feeing that the 
world it [if is variable and fubjetl to alteration, therefore it cannot be but that what [ever 
the world yields , (hould likewife be fubjett to defirullion 5 fo that to premife or to under¬ 
take 





























































Of Changing Metals. \ 6 i 

take any fuch matters M thefe are , it were bat r. [briefs and metr foolifntfs . But the 
thn os which we purpofe to dtfcourfe of and to deliver , are >hefe which here fter follow ; 
and! would requeji the Readers to take them tn good part , and to conte 11 henfelves n ith 
theje.i left-if they attempt to proceed to further experiments herein , they prove them fives 
as foolijh and as mad as thofe which we have fpoken of before • Thefe things which here you 
(ballfind , Jmyfelfhave feen , and proved by experience, and therefore I am the bolder to 
[et them abroach to the view of the whole world. 



Chap. I. 

Of Tin. and how it may be converted into a more excellent Mettal. 

J 7 nriisr; 

i Inne doth counterfeit atftf fefemble Silver; and there is great 

amity and agreement betwixt thefe two Mettals inrefpe& of 
> their colour. The Nature and the colour of Tinne is luch,that 
it will whiten all other Mettals ; but it makes them brickie and 
eafieco be knape in funder : onely Lead is free from this power 
of Tinne : but he th-t can skilfully make a medley of this Met- 
^ tal with others, may thereby attain to many pretty fecrecies. 
Wherefore, we will endeavor to counterfeit Silver as ne r as 
we~can 1 : A matter which may be cafily effected, if we can tell how to abolifh and 
utterly dellroy thofe impcrfe$ions which are found in Tinne, whereby it is to be 
difeerned from Sivcr. The imperfe&ions are thefe: Firft,it is wont to make a crea¬ 
king noiie, and crafheth more then Silver doth : Secondly, it doth not ring fo plea- 
famly as Silver, but hath a duller found: Thirdly, it is of a more pale and wanne co¬ 
lour : And laftly, it is more foft and tender ; for if it be pur into the fire , it is not 
firtf red hot before it be melted, as Silver will be; but it clings fad to the fire, and 
is foon overcome and molten by the heat thereof. Thefe are the qualities that arc 
obferved to be in Tinne; not the effential properties of the Nature thereof, but one¬ 
ly accidental qualities, and therefore they may be more cafily expelled out of their 
Let us fee therefore how we may rid away thefe extrinfecal accidents; and 

* How to remedy thefoftnefs of Ttn , and the creaking noife that it maizes. 


You mud fird beat it into (mall powder, as you (hall hereafter be indru^ed tn tht 
manner how to doit; and when you have fodone, you mud reduce ic into one 
whole body again. Andif it do not lofe its fofrnefs at the fird time as you deal io 
by it, nfe the fame courfethe fecond time, and fo likewife the third time rather 
then fail, and by this means you (ball at length obtain your purpote: for, by fo do¬ 
ing, the Tin will wax fo hard, that it will endure the fire till it be red hot, before ever 
ic Will melt. By the like pra&ice we may alfo harden all other foft bodies, to make 
them red hot before they (ball be melted: but the experience hereof is mere clear 
in Tinne then in any other Mettals whaefoever. We miy alio take away the crea¬ 
king noife of Tinne, if we melt it feven feveral times, and quench ic every time in 
the urine of children ; orelfe intheOyl <5f Wall-nuts : for this is the onelv means 
to expel that quality and imperfe&ion out of it. Thus then we have declared the 
manner how to exrra& thefe accidents from it t but all this while we have not (new- 
cd how it may be transformed into Silver: which now we are to lpeak of, as loon 
as ever we have (hewed the manner 


How to bring Tin into Powder , 

which we pfomifed to teach. Let your Tinne boil in the fire ; and when it is very 
liquid , pour it forth into a great mower ; and when it beginneth wa * * cold, ana 
to be congealed together again, you mud ftir ic and turn it round about with a 
vvooden pellle , and let it not (land ftill in any cafe; thus (hall you caufe it be con¬ 
gealed into very fmall crums as little as duft: and when you have fo done, put it in¬ 
to a very fine ranging fieve, and fife out the fmalieft of it 5 and that 
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behinde in yourfieve , bcctufe it is too great and non broken well enough , you 
muftpucic into the fire again, and ufe the very fame courfewichit to hr afcitirto 
fmaller dull, as you ufed before ; for unlel's it be throughly broken into pewder, 
ic is not ferviceable,nor fit for your purpofe. Having therefore fbewed you now to 
break your Tin into fmail crums, as alto how to expel out of it thofe imperfeaions 
whereby it is moll manifeftly difeerned from Silver; both which things are very ne- 
ceflfary preparatives as it were to the main matter which we have in hand, let us 
now come to the principal experiment it felf, namely 

How to alter and transform T/», that it may become Silver , 

You mud take an earthen veflei fomewhat wide-mouthed ; but it mull be very 
ftronoly and firmly made, that it be throughly able to endure the vehemency of the 
fire, even to be red hot: Into this vcffel put your Jin broken into iuch fmail crums 
as have been fpoken of, and therein you mull with an iron ladle llirrc it up and 
down continually without ceafing, till it be all on a light fire, and yet none of the 
Metal to be melted: when ypu have fo done, that you have given it over, and it 
garhereth together into one body or lump again, you mull bellow the very fame 
labour upon it the fecond time , fo long as it may Hand in fmail crums all on a fire 
for the fpace of fix hours together, without melting. But if fome part of the Me¬ 
tal be melted by the vehement heat of the fire , and fome other part of it remain cot 
melted , then you mull take away that which is melted , and when ic is congealed, 
you mud break ic into fmail powder once again , and you muft run over your whole 
labour again with it, even in the fame veflei and with the fame inilrument as before. 
After this, when you have brought all your Metal to that perfe£ion that ic will en¬ 
dure the fire without melting, then you mat! put it into a glafs-fornace where glifs 
is wonc to be made , or elfe into feme Oven that is made of purpofe to reflex the 
heat of the fire to the bell advantage, and there let it be tormented and applied with 
a very great fire for the fpace of three or four days together , until fuch time as it is 
made perfe&ly white as fnow: for the fmaller that it is broken and beaten into 
powder, the more perfeaiy it will cake white , and be the fitter for your purpofe, 
and more exaaly fatisfie your expeaation. After all this, you mull put it into a 
veflei chat fhall be almoft full of vinegar, and the vinegar mull cover all the Tinne, 
and fwim about three inches above it. There you mull diftil it, and let the vinegar 
boil with it fo long, till the Tinne hath coloured it, and made it of his own hue, and 
thickened it into a more grofs fubftance. Then let it Hand a while; and when it is 
throughly fettled, pour out chat vinegar and put in new, and temper it well with 
thole alhes or crams of Tinne : and this you mull do again and again, till all your 
Tinne be diflolved into the vinegar. If by this often repetition of this labour, you 
cannot effc& fuch a difldlution, then you mull put it once again to the fire in fuch 
a fornacr, or elfe into fuch an Oven as we fpakc of before, that fo it may be reduced 
into white afhes more exa&ly and perfectly , whereby it maybe the more eafily 
diflolved into vinegar. After this, you mull let the vapour of the vinegar be exha¬ 
led, and llrained out, and the Tinne that is left behinde mull be put into a certain 
veflei where alhes have been wont to be put, and then melt feme fine Lead and put 
among!!it: and becaufe the Lead that is put in will bear up the Tinne aloft,there¬ 
fore you mull make certain little balls or pills compounded of Soap and Lime, or elfe 
ofSalt-peter and Brimllone, or fome other like fat earthy fluff, and call them in 
amongll the Lead and Tinne, and they will caufe the Tinne to drench ic felf with¬ 
in the Lead: and by this means, all your Tinne that doth take the Lead, and is 
incorporated into it by a jnl! proportion and equal temperature, doth become very 
excellent good Silver. But this is a marvellous hard labour, and not to be archie* 
ved without very great difficulty. You may like wife alter and transform 

"Tinne into Lead, 

An eafie matter for any man to efFeft, by reducing Tinne into alhes or powder often 
times: for the often burning of it will caufe the creaking noife which it is wopc 
to make, to be voided from it, and fo to become Lead without any more 
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ado* efpecully, if youufea 
powder. 
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convenient fire, w. en you go about to reduce ic into 


Chap. IT. 

Of Lead , and how it may he converted into another Metal. 

T He Anrient Writers that have been converfanc in the Natures of Meta T s 
are worn to call Tinne by the name of white Lead ; and Lead, by the name' 
of black Tinne: mfinuaung thereby the affinity of the Natures of thefe rwo 
Maals , that they are very like each to another, and therefore may very eafilv be 
one of them iranTormed into the ether. Ic is no baid matter therefore as 

So alfo^ 6 llnDC int ° LCld ’ WC haVC <P ° kCD 0t iQ the fomKr Cha peer. 
To charge Lead into Tinne . 


It may be effrfted onely by bare wifhing of it: for if you bath or wafb Lead 
often times, that is, if you often melt it, fo that the cull and earthy lubiiarce 
of it be abolifn d, it will become Tinne very eafily: for the fame qukk-filver 
wnereby the Lead was firff made a fubtii and pure )u l fiance, before it contract¬ 
ed that foil and ear h n fs which makes it fo heavy, doth ftill remain tube Lead 
as Gebrsu hath obferved ; and this is it which caufetb that creaking and gnafhina 
found, which Tinne i wont to yield , and whereby it is efpecially duerned from 
Lead: fo thar when the Lead hath loll its own earthy Jumpifhrefs which T ex- 
pelled by often melting ; and when it is endued with the found of Tinn° 
Which the quicksilver doth eafily work into it , therecan beno d ffrrcnce pur be’ 
twixt them, but that the Lead is become Tin. It is alfo pc flible to transfcim 

Antimony is to Lead: 

For, that kind of Antimony which the Alchymiffs are wont to call by the name of 
Regulus, if it be oftentimes burned in che fire, and he firfi thronghiy boi c d it 
turneih into Lead. This experiment is obferved by Dtofcerides , who faith, 7 hat if 
yvutake Antimony and burn it exceedingly in the fire, it L converted into Lead. 
Galen iheweth another experiment concerning Lead, namely, 


How to procure Lead to become heavier , then of it [elf it is : 

For, whereas he had found by his experience , that Lead hath in it (elf an aetherra] or 
airy iubltance, he bnngs,tbi- experiment. Of all the Mettah, faith he, that I hat- 
been acquainted with,only Lead i encreafed both in bignefs and alio in weight for 
i vou ay it upinleliars or luch other places of receipt that ate under the ground! 
Wherein there is a turbulent and grofs foggy air, fo that wnatfoever is laid up in luch 
r<otns (hall (Iraight ways gather filth and foil, itwi l be greater and wi brier then 

r. j 1“ W1S> Y:a * Cve " the ver V ci,m P' of Lejd which ha e b-en fahened into 
carved mages to knit their parts more ftrongly together, efpecially thole that have 
e n aliened about thetrfeet, have been divers rimes found to l ave waxed biwer. 
nd.omeofthofe clamps have been feen to I well fomuch, that whereas inrhema- 
,L ^ '«ch Images the leaden plates and pins were made level with the Image* 
lil.ni 1.’ vet afterwards I heyhaveb cn fofwoln, as that they hate hood forth 
uxe hillo ks and knobs very unevenly, out oft! e Chrihal Hones whereof the Tmines 

."'"r- \ h,; Le,H i ! s a M «tal that hath in it great Hore of quick-filver, as may 
appear by this, becaule u is a very eafie mallery, 


To extract Qu ck-fiher out of Lead. 

bear ^ e,C * filed into very tmall dull, and to every two pounds of Lead thus 
- n lnto P ow der, you mad put one ounce of Salt-Peter, and one ounce of ordi- 
DoJ„-T m ° n c Jk ’ and orie onncr of Antimony. Let all thefe be well beaten and 
t- wucd to D ether, and pui into a he ve; and when they are well lifted, put them in- 
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to a veffel made of gltfs, and you muft fence and plainer chc glafs found about on 
the outward fide with thick loam tempered with chopt draw, and it mud be laid cn 
very fad; and that it may ttick upon the veflel the better, your glafs mud not be 
fmooih, but full of rigoles, as if it were wrefted or writhen. When your vcflcl is 
thns prepared, you mud fettle and apply it to a redexed fire, that is, to a fire made 
in fuch a place, as will reflea and bcac back the heat of it with great vehemency to 
the bed advantage: and underneath your veffels neck, you mud place a large pan, 
or fome other fuch veffel of great capacity and receipt, which mud be half full of cold 
water: then ciofe up all very fad and fure, and let your fire burn but a little, and give 
but a fmall heat for the fpace of two hours ; afterward make it greater, fo that the 
veffel may be throughly heated by it, even to be red hot ; then fet a blower on 
work, and let him not leave off to blow for the fpace of four whole hours together, 
and you (hall fee the quick-filver drop down into the veffel that is half full of Water, 
being flighted, as ic were, out of the Mettal by the vehement force of the fire. 
Commonly the quick-filver will dick to the fidesof the veffels neck , and therefore 
you mud give the neck of the veffel a little jolt or blow with your hand, that fo the 
quick-filver may fall downward into the water-veffel. By this praaice I have ex- 
traaed oftentimes out of every pound of Mettal ilmod an whole ounce of quick- 
filver ; yea,fometimes more then an ounce, when I have been very diligent and 
laborious in performing the work. Another experiment I have feen, which drew 
me into great admiration. 

Lead converted into quick:Jilver: 

A counterfeiting praaice, which is the chief caufe that all the quick-filver almoft 
which is u'ually to be had, is but badard duff, and meerly counterfeit ; yet ic is 
bought and fold for currant, by reafon of the neer likenefs that it hath with the bed. 
Let there be one pound of Lead melted in an earthen veflel, and then put unco ic 
alfo one pound of that Tinny mettal which is ufually called by the name of M rcha- 
fite: and when they ire both melted together, you mud dirrethem up and down, 
and temper them cy> S perfefl medley with a wooden ladle : Tn the mean fpace you 
muft have four potmds of quick-filver warmed in another veffel (landing by, to cad 
in upon that compounded Mettal ■ for unlefs your quick-filver be warm, it will cot 
ciofe nor agree well with your Mettals: then temper your quick-filver and your 
Mettal together for awhile, and prefemly after cad it into cold water; fo (hall ic 
not congeal into any hard lump, but flote on the top of the water, and be very 
quick and lively. The onely blemifh ic hath, and that which onely may be except¬ 
ed againd it, is this, that it is fomewhat pale and wan , and nor all things fo nim¬ 
ble and lively as the true quick filver is, but is more flow and (limy, drawing as it 
were a tail after it, as other vifeous and (limy things are wont to do. But put ic in¬ 
to a veffel of glafs, and lay it up for a while ; for the longer you keep it, the quicker 
and nimbler it will be. 


Chap. III. 

Of Brafs ; and how to transform it into a worthier Mettal. 

\X 7 E will now alledge certain experiments concerning Brafs ; which though they 
are but flight and trivial, yet we will not omit to fpeak of them, becaufewe 
would fain latisfie the humour of thofe, who have a great defire to read of and be 
acquainted with fuch matters. And here we are to fpeak of fuch things as are good 
to (lain the bodies of Mettals with fome other colour then naturally they are endued 
withal. Yet I mud needs confefs that thefe are but fained and counterfeit colour¬ 
ings, fuch as will not lad and dick by their bodies for ever; neither yet are they able 
to abide any trial, but as foon as ever they come to the touchdone, they may eafily 
be diicerned to be but counterfeits. Howbeit, as they are not greatly to be defired, 
becaufe they are but deceivable , yet notwithdanding they are not utterly to be re¬ 
jected as things of no value. And becaufe there are very few Books extant which 
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Treat of any Argument of like kind as this is , bui they are full of fuch experiments 
and flei&h is here G ^ cr theinfelves to be handled by us (for they art very common 
things ,~and in every mans mouth) therefore we will in this place fpcak occly of 
thole things which are cafily to be gottcD , and yet carry with them a very goodly 
(hew , infomtKb that the bell and fharpeft censure may be deluded and tmtiaken by 
the beautiful glofs that is caff upon them; and it may gravel the quickeft and skilful- 
left judgement , to define upon the luddain whether they are true or counterfeit. 
Yet let”hem be- efteetned no better then they deferve. Buc this you mult know, 
that as flight and trivial as they are , yet they require the handling of a very skilful 
Artificer: and whofoever ttfou arc that goeft a^out to praSice thele experiments,if 
thou be not a skilful and well experienced workman thy tel', befure to take the 
advice and ccunlcl of thofethat are very good Attilis in thi kind ; for oihetwife 
thou wilt certainly mitlarry in them, and be defeated of thy purpole. The chief and 
cfpecial things wtiich are of force to endue Brafs with a whi-er colour, are thefe: 
ArfcniekorOk^r; that kind of quick-filter which i lu flimated, as the A Ichymifts 
call it; the feum or troth of filver, which is called by the Greek Lithargyron ; the 
Marchafi. c or fiie-flone ; the Lees of wine; that kind of Salt w ich is found in A- 
frick under the fand, when the Muon is at the fully which is commonly called Salt 
Ammoniack ; the com 1 on and ordinary Salt which the Arabians call by the name 
of Al-hali - Salt-peter, and laftly Alome. if you extra# the liquor out of any 
of thefe, or out of all thefe, and when it is diflolved, put your Bralr,being red hor, 
into it to be quenched, your Brafs will become white: Orelfe, if v ou melt your 
Brafs, and affoon as it is molten, put it into luch liquor, vour Braf will become 
white: Orelfe, if you draw forth into very fmall and thin pates, and pcwmhofe 
bodies we now fpeak of,into small powder,and ih n caft both the brafs that is to be 
coloured, and the bodies that mud colour it, into a melting or calling viflel, and 
there temp' r them together to a good medley, <md keep them a great while in the 
fire, that it rmy be thoroughly melted, the brafs will become white. Or eife,if 
you melt your brafs, and then call upon it fome of that colcuriLg in lmall 
lumps, (for if you caft it in powder and dull, it is a doubt that the force 
and rage of the fire will utterly confume it, fo that it Lhaii not be able to 
infefl or ftain the mettal) bur if -you caft good liore of fuch colouring upon themol- 
ten brafs, ic will endue your brsfs with a ftrange and wonderful whittnefs, info- 
much that it will feem to be very filver indeed. But that you may l arn the better, 
how to work fuch experiments, and beftdes, that you may by occafion of thofe 
things whi.h are here fet down, learn bow to compound and work other matters, 
we will now fet forth unto you certain examples, how we may make 
Brafs to counterfeit Silver • 

for when on^e you are trained up a litt le in the pra&ice of thefe matter*, then they 
will fir.k more eafiiy into your nnderllanding,then by all your reading they can do s 
therefore as we have fpokenof fuch things as will do this fear, fo alfo we will teach 
you how to work artificially. Take an earthen por, and let it upon the fire with 
very hor coals heaped round about it; pur lead incoic, and when you fee that your 
lead is m lcen by the r orceof the fire, take the third part of fo much filver a'there 
was lead ; and pown it into r mfll powder, and pu' it to the lead into the pot; buc 
you mull 'prinkle it in onely by little ard little, that it may be fcorcbed, and even 
burned a it were by the heat of the fire, and may float like a it were oyle on the 
top and iuiface of the lead •> and fame of it may be fo walled by the vehemenev of 
the heat, that it vanifh away into the faioak. Then let them reft a while, fo lorn* 
as there be an/ remainders of the coa s left. After you have fo done, break the vcf~ 
fel into pieces, and take away the lcum and drofs of the mettal • and whereas 
there will (land on the top of the mettal a certain oyle a~ it were, or a kind of gel- 
you mull take that, ard bray it in a morter, and caft it into a veff-I by little and 
little where there i« brafs melted, and though the brafs be three rimes fo mu h in 
weight as that gelly i*, yet the gelly will endue all that brafs with a white fiber co- 
lonr:Nay,if there be more then three times fo much melted bra's put into that metal, 
it will make it ail like unto filver. Buc if you would have your brafs endued with a 
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perfcft white colour, and not difcernable from filver, you mufi melt fomc fil ver 
rod fome brafs together, and then throw them into the fire, and fo take them out 
again after fome fhorc time ; for the longer you tufter them in the fire, the woric will 
your experiment fucceed. Which is a matter n-.ott worthy to be oblervcd in ih c f c 
cales: for if your work continue any longer in the fire then need requires, it will 
fade in colour, and the violence of the fire will countermand the operation and ef. 
fe& of your skil and labour in tempering the mcctals together, and fo the brafs will 
recover his former colour in his firfi efiace. Wherefore let your mrttalsbe keptj n 
the fire as little while as you can, that you may make your brals the whiter , andi n 
colour molt like unto filver: howbeit, though yon have made it never fo white, vet 
intime it will waxblackifh and dim again; for the ArinLk that is naturally incor¬ 
porated into the brafle, will alwayes firive to refiore it to the former du kifhand 
dim colour which it i by nature endued withal. We will now alio teach you an¬ 
other way how to make 

Brafs to counterfeit Silver ; 

and this is a more excellent and notable experiment then the former. Take fix 
ounces of the Lees of wine, eight ounces of Criftal Arfnick, half an ounce of 
quick-filver that hath been fublimated, two ounces of Sili-pecter, one ounce and 
an a f of glafs beat all thefe together in a morier , and fee that they be broken 
into the imalleft powder and dud that may be. After this take three pounds of 
Copper, that which is comm nly called Banda M diolanenfis; this you mufi have 
to he drawn out into frmll thin and fleoder plates ; and when yon have thu> pre¬ 
pared your mettals and ingredients, you mufi take of that powder, and fprinkieit 
into an earthen pot by little and little, and withal put into the fame pot your (len¬ 
der plates of Copper ; and thefe things you muff do by courier, firfi putting in 
fome of your powder, and then fome of your Copper and afterward feme pow¬ 
der again, and afterward fome of your little plates again, and lo by turns one if. 
teranother, ti'lthepotbe brim-full: then let a cover upon your pot, and plainer 
it all over firgularly well with good fiifte mortcr that is tempered with chopped 
ftraw ; thenbinde it round about with bands and clamp* of iron; and trufs it 
up very hard and fiitfe together, and then cover it over again with inch morter as 
before Afterward let the pot be n adehot with a great fire round about it. The 
manner of the healing of your pot mufi be this; fet the pot in a Centre a* it were, 
thar the fire may lye as ii were in he circumference round about,i ( ro the diiiance 
of one foot from the Centre; a little after this, move you fire merer to the por, 
that there may not beabovetheditfanceof half afoot be'wixt them; then with- 
in a while lay the fire a little Detrer,and fo by little and little let the fire behr ughc 
dole co the pot, yea and et the pot be covered all over w th hot burning coals, 
wit in the (pace of one hour, and fo let it (land hidden in the fire for the fpace of 
fix whole hours together. And after the fix hour , yru mufi not rake away the 
coals, but let them go r ut and die of rhemfeives, and let the pot io Hand under 
them until it be ftark cold: andwicn it is thoroughly cold, break it into pieces, 
and there you (ball find your little thin plates fo brittle, that if you do bur touch 
them f< mewhat hard with your fingers, they will fonnbe crumbled inro dull.When 
you have taken th m me of the pot, you mufi afrerwud put them into lome ca¬ 
rting veuel that is very hard, and durable ; and there within half an hour it will 
be m lied : then pur in o it fome of your powder bv lirtle and little, till all of it 
be molten together then caft it all forth intolome hoftow place, into fome form 
orm ud, that it may run along into rods; and the metal will be as-brittle and « 
eafie to be broken mroimall crumbs, as any Ice can be After all this,you mud 
mefi two pounds of brafs; bur you mufi firfi purifie it and clean'e it a little, by 
carting upon it fome broken glafs, and Lees of wine, and Sait ammoriack, and 
Sait-peerer,every one of them by turns,and bv little and lirtle. When you have 
thus cleanied it, you mu \ put unto it one pound of chat meral which you made of 
the Copper and oowder Vorelpoken of; and you mufi fiill fprinkle upon them 
iome of that powder,* and after all this, you mufi take half fo much of the beft 
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filver that may be gotten, and mdi L amongft the metals before fpoken of aoj 
caft them altogether into fome hollow place like a mould, and fo yon fliah ob*ain 
yourpurpofe. But that the iurface and the mmoft out-fidcs of the meta. may ap¬ 
pear white, you muft throw ic into the fire, that it maybe burning hot, ;od then 
take ic forth, and caft it into chat water wherein the Lees of wine and ordinary 
fait have been liquefied and diffolved; and there let it boil for a certain time, and 
fo (ball you make ic very white, and moreover fo pliant and fo eafie to be framed and 
wrought to any fafhion, that you may draw it thorough any little hole, yea even 
thorough the eye of a needle. Furthermore, this is not to be omitted nor buried 
in filence, for it is a matter of great ufe, and fpeciil force in the colouring of metals, 
that they be inwardly cleanfed and purged of their drols, that they may be tho¬ 
roughly waflied and rid ot all fuch feum and offals, as are incident unto them ; for 
being thus handled, they will be more ferviceable and operatic e for ail experiments,, 
As for example ; let brafs be molten, and then quenched invineger, and then redu¬ 
ced into powder with fait, fo that the more grols and infe&ious parts thereof he 
cxtra&ed from it j and let it befo handled oftentimes, till there be nothing of ite 
natural uncleannefs remaining within it, andfofhall it receive a deeper dye, and 
be changed into a more lively colour. Let the veflcl wherein you melt your me¬ 
tals to prepare and make them fit for your turn, be bored thorough in the bottom 
withfundry holes, that the metal being melted may ftrain thorough, butthedroft, 
and feum, and offals of it may be left behind, that there may be nothing but pure 
metal to be ufed in your experiments: for the lefs drofle and effais that your me¬ 
tal hive, they are fo much the more ferviceable for your ufe in working. Let this 
therefore be a general rule alwayes to be remembred and ohierved, that your me¬ 
tals be throughly purged and rid from their drofs as much as may potfibly be, before 
ever you entertain any of them into your fervice for thefe intendments. There is 
yet alfo another way whereby we may bring to pafs that 

Brafs Jheuld refemble fiber, 

and this by Arfnick Orpine, which is an effe&ual means to iccomplifh this matter: 
and whereas in tra<5t of time the metal will fomewhat recover it felf to its own 
former palenefs and dim colonr, we willfeek to remedy it and prevent it. Take 
the heft Arfnick Orpine that may be gotten, fuch as yawns and gapes as though it 
had icales upon it; it muft be of a very orient golden colour; you muff meddle this 
Orpiee with the dull of brafs that hath been filed from it, and put into them lome 
Lees of wine* but they muff be each of them of an equal weight and quantity 
when you drench them together within the liquor, and lo (hall it bear a coniinuai 
orient colour, and glitter very brightly without ever any fading at all. After i his, 
take you fome filver, and diflolve with that kind of water which is called /fejua-for- 
ti* . but it mult be fuch as hath in ic very little (lore of moifture; for the molt wa- 
tertfh humour that is in it, mult be evaporated in fome l'calding pot or other '*uch 
veffd, whrhyoumuftfilluptothebrimfixorfevenfeveral times, with the fame 
water, after the vapours of it ha\ e been extra&ed by the heat of the fire that is un¬ 
der the veflel: when you have thus done, you muft mingle your filver that is fo 
diffolved, with the brais filings, and the Arfnick Orpine which we fpake of before ; 
and then you muft plain it and fmooth it all over with the red marbic-ftone, that the 
clefts or r cales before ipoken of, may be clofed up ; and withal, you muft water it by 
little and little, as it were drop after drop, with the oyle that hath been expreft or 
ext raffed out of the Lees of wine, or eife out of the firmeft Salt-ammoniack that 
may be had. And when the Sun is gotten up to any ftrength, that ii ftiews forth ic 
felf in very hot gleams, you muft bring forth this confe&ion, and let the force of 
the heat work upon ir, even till it be thorough dry : afterward you muft lupple ic 
with more of the fame oyle again, and then let it be dryed up again fo long, till 
that which is remaining do weigh juft fo much as the filver weighed before it was 
diflfolved. Then cloft ir up in a vcflel of glafs,and lay it under fome dunghil till 
H be diffolved again,and after the diflblucion be gat hered together into aGellyjthen 
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caft into it ten or eight pieces of brafs, and ic will colour them all, that they (hall 
moft lively counterfeit filver. But if you defire 

To make brafs (hew it [elf of a fiver colour , by rubbing it betwixt your hands , 
as boyes and cozening companions arc oftentimes wont to do, that if they do but 
handle any veffels of brafs, they will make them ftraightways to glitter like Silver, 
you may ufethis devife. Take Ammoniack-falt, and Alome,and Salt-peeter,of each 
of them an equal weight, and mingle them together, and put unto them a fmall 
quantity of Silver-dull, that hath been filed off; thenfet them all to the fire, that 
they may be thoroughly hot. and when the fume or vapour is exhaled from 
them, that they have left reaking, make a powder of them ; and whatfoever 
brafs you call that powder upon, if you do withal, either wet ic with your 
own fpittle, or elfe by little and little rub it over with your fingers, you 
{ball find that they will feem to be of a filver colour. But if you would 
vlhitcn inch brafs more handfomely and neatly, you mull take another courfe : 
You mull diffolve a little filver with Aquafor tie , and put unto it fo much 
Lees of wine, and as much Ammoniack-falt 5 let them fo lie together till 
they be about the thicknei's of the filth that is rubbed off from a mans bo¬ 
dy after bis fweating: then roul it up in fome fmall round balls, and fo let 
them wax dry : when they are dry, if you rub them with your fingers upon 
any brafs or other like metal, and dill as you rub them moifien them with a 
little fpittle, you (hall make that which you rub upon to be very like unto filver. 
The very like experiment may be wrought by Quick-filver ; for this hath a 
wonderful force in making any metal to become white. Now, whereas we 
promifed before, to teach you, not onely how to endue brafe or fuch other 
metal with a filver colour, but alfo how to prelerve and keep the bodies fo 
coloured from returning to their former hiew again, you mull beware that thefe 
bodies which are endued with fuch a filver colour, do not take hurt by any 
.fharp or fowre liquor; for either the urine, or vineger, or the juice of limons, or 
any fuch tart and fowre liquor, will caufe this colour foon to fade away, and fo 
difcredic your work, and declare the colour of thofe metals to be falfc and coun¬ 
terfeit. 


Chap. IV. 

Of Iro^ and how to transform it into a more worthy metal, 

N Ow the order of my proceedings requires, that I fhould fpeak fomewhat al¬ 
fo concerning Iron; for this is a metal which the Wizards of India did highly 
elieem, as having in it felf much goodnefs, and being of fuch a temperature, that it 
may eafily be transformed into a more worthy and excellent metal then it felf is. 
Notwithftanding, fome there are , which rejea this metal as altogether unprofi¬ 
table, becaufe it is fo full of grofs earthly fubftance, and can hardly be melted in 
the fire, byreafon of that firm and fetled brimllone which is found in it. But if 
any man would 

Change Iron into Brafs , 

fo that no part of the groffe and earihly fubftance (hall remain in it, he may eafily 
obtain his purpofeby Copprcffe of Vitriol. It is reported that in the mountain 
Carparu’ an Hill of Pannoma , at a certain Town called Smolinitium , there is a 
Lake, ip which there are three channels full of water; and whatfoever Iron is put 
into thrfc channels, it is converted into brafs: and if the Iron which you caft in¬ 
to them be in fmall pieces or little clamps , prcfently they are convened into mud 
or dirt ; but if that mud be baked and hardened in the fire, it will be turned into 
perfeft eood brafs. But there is an artificial means whereby this alfo may be affeft- 
ed andit is to be done on this wife. Take Iron, and put into a calling veffel; 
ar d when it is red hot with the vehement heat of the fire, and that it beginneth to 
melr,you muft caft upon it by little and little lomc fprinkling of quick brimftone: then 
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u mult pour it forth , and call into linall rod?, and bcatic with hammers : it is 
' _ brittle, and will ealily be broken : then diflclve it with A^ua-fnu, Inch as is 
rornpounded of v itriol and Alome tempered together : let it upon hot cinders till 
- boil and be diflolved into vapours, and fo quice vanifb away; and the lubd- 
dence thereof, or the rubhifh that remains behind, if it be reduced into one ioiid 
body again, will become good brals. If you would 

CMake Iron to become white, 

vou may efFea it by divers and lundry Heights ; yet let this cnely device content 
vou in this matter, Bird,you mudcleanfe and purge your Iron of that flrofs and re¬ 
fute that is in it, and of that poyfoned corruption of tuft that it is generally inte¬ 
nd withal: for it hath mere earthly fubftance and parts.in it then any other me¬ 
tal hath, infomuch that if you boil it and purge it never to often,it will U11I of it ielt 
yield fome new excrements. To cleanlc and purge it this is the belt way: lake 
Tome fmali thin plates of Iron, and make them red hot, and then quench them in 
(iron" lvc and vineger which have been boiled with ordinary Salt and Alome ; and 
this you muff ule to do with them oftentimes, till they be feme what whitened 3 
the fragments or ferapings alfo of Iron, you mutt pownin a moricr, after they 
have been deeped in fait; and you mud bray them together till the fait be quite 
changed, fo that there be no blackrefs left in the lieuor cf it, and till the Iron 
be clcanfed and purged from the drofs that is in it. When you have thus prepared 
vour Iron, you mud whiten it on this manner: Make a plailler as itwere. °t quick- 
filver and lead tempered together; then pown them into powder, and put that 
powder into an earthen veflel among!! your plates of Iron that you have prepared 
to be whitened: clofe up the veflel fad, and plaifter it all over with morter, fo 
that there may be no breathing place for any air either to get in or cut: then put it 
into the fire, and there let it day for one whole day together, and a * 2 *g b 
creafe your fire, that it may be fo vehement hot as to melt the Iron; for the plai¬ 
fter orccnfeaion which was made of lead and Quick diver, 
twoeffe&s ; for Gift, it willdifpofeitto melting, that it (ball foon be d'flolved, 
and fecondly, it will difpofe it to whitening, that it (bad the fooner receive a lit¬ 
tering colour. After all this, draw forth your Iron imofmiU thin‘ P 1 *''*.*?*”’ a * d 
proceed the fecond time in the fame courfcas before,. till you firdthat k b«b ta ~ 
ken fo much whitenefle as yenr purpofe was to endue it withal. In like manner, t 
you melt it in a veflel that 1 aih holes in the bottom of lr, and melt with it lcac,and 
the Marcbadte or fire-ftene, and Arfnick, and fuch other things as we fpake of be¬ 
fore in our experiments of brafs, you may make Ircm to become white. , »you 
put amongd it feme diver , though it be not much, it will ^n rdetoble the 
colour of diver: for Iron doth eadly differ it felf to be me died with goldlord iver, 
and they may be fo thoroughly incorporated into each other, that by a t , 

reparation that can be nfed, you cannot without great labour, and vc y 
feparate the one of them from the other. 


C H A I>. V. 

Of Quick;ft Iver, and of the tffetts and operations thereof. 


[N the next place it is meet that we fpeak fomethlng concerning 
I the manifold operations thereof: wherein we will fird letdown ___ 


I the mamroia operations tncrcor; wuwttunwm*. -- -^ 'i. 

and common congelations that it makes with other things, becau e J 
dedre to know them ; and fecondly, we willfbew,how it may bc dl vc ' 

ter,that they which are dedrons of fnch experiments, may be Unshed 
therefore wewillfhew 


How Quick:filler ^4 be congealed and curdled as it were with Iron, 
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Put the quick-filver into a calling veffel , and put together with it that vva. 
ter, wciich the Blaekirnith hath ufed to quench his hoclronin; and put in alfo 
among th«;rn Ammonikck Salt, and Vitriol , and Verdegrcafe , twice fo much of 
every one of thefe , as there was quick-filver: let all thefe boil together in 
an exceeding great fife, and ftili turn them up and down with an Iron (lice 
or ladle» and if at any time the water boil away, you mutt brfure that you have 
in a readinefs feme of the lame water through hot tocaft into it, that it may Top- 
ply the walte which the fire hath made, and yet not Hinder the boiling; thus will 
they be congealed all'together within the fpace of fix hours. After this,you mufttake 
the congealed fluff when it is cold, and binde it up hard with your hands in leather 
thongs, or lihnen cloth, or ofierj, thkt all the juice and moiflure that is in it, may 
be fqueefed out of it; then let that which is fqueefed and drained out, fettle it felf, 
and be congealed once again, till the whole confe$ion be made : then put id into 
an earthen veffel well wa(hed,and amongft it fomc fpring-water,and take off as neer 
as you can, all the filth' and feum that is upon it and is gone to wafte; and in that 
veffel yoil mufl temper and diligently mix together your congealed matter with 
fpring-'water, till the whole matter be pure and clear: then lay it abroadin the 
open air three days and three nights , and the fubjeft which you have wrought upon 
will wax thick and hard like a (hell or a tile (beard. There is alfo another congela¬ 
tion to be made with quick-filver, 

Congealing of Quick^/ilver -with balls of Brafs , 
thus: make two Brafs half circles, that they may faften one within the other, that 
nothing may exhale: put into them quick-filver, within equal part of white Arfe- 
mck and Tartar well powdredand feirced; lute thejoynts well without,that nothing 
may breathe forth, fo let them dry, and cover them with coles all over for fix hours: 
then make'all red hot, then take it out and open it, and you (hall fee it all coagu¬ 
lated and to flick in the hollow of the Brafs ball ; ftrike it with a hammer, and it 
will fallpff; melt it, aqd proje& it, and it will give an excellent colour like to Sil¬ 
ver, and it is hard to difeem it from Silver. If you will,you may mingle it with 
three parts of meked Brafs, and without Silver ; It will be exceeding white,(oft and 
malleable. It is alfo made another way: Make a great Cup of Silver, red Arfenick 
and Latin, with a cover that fits clofe, that nothing may exhale: fill this with quick- 
filver, and lute the joy ms with the white of an Egg, or fome Pine-tree-rofin, as it 
is commonly done: hang this into a pot full of Linleed Oyl, and let it boil twelve 
hour?; take it out, and ftrain it through a skin or flraw ; and if any part be rfoi co¬ 
agulated, do the work again, and make i: coagulate. If the veffel do coagulate it 
(lowly, fo much as you find it hath loft of its weight of the filver , Arfenick and Al- 
chymy make that good again, for we cannot know by the weight: ufeit, It is 
wonderful that the quick-filver will draw to it felf out of the veffel , and quick Gi¬ 
ver will enter in. Now I (ball (hew what may be fometimes ufeful. 

To draw water out of Quick-filver. 

Make a veffel of potters earth, that will endure the fire, of which crucibles are made 
fix foot loag, and of a foot Diameter , glaffed within with glafs, about a foot broad 
at the bottom, a fingerthick, narrower at the top, bigger at bottom. About the 
neck let there be a hole as bigas ones finger , and a little pipe coming forth , by 
which you may fitly put in the quick-filver ; on the top of themouth let there bea 
gials cap , fitted with the pipe, and let it be fmeered with clammy clay and bind it 
above that it breathe not forth, For this work make a furnace, let it be fo large 
at chc top, that, it may be fit to receive the bottom of the veffel, a foot broad and 
deep. You muft make the grate the fire is made upon, with that art, that when 
need is you may draw it back on one fide, and the fire may fall beneath. Set there- 
for* the empLy veff-1 into the furnace , and by ‘degrees kindle the fire : I.aflly^make 
the bottom red hoc; when you fee it to be fo, which you may know by the top, you 
muft look through theglalscap; prefcntly by the hole prepared pour in tenorfif- 
teen pounds of quick-filver, and prcfemly with clay caft upon it ftop that hole, and 
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take away the-rate that the fire may tall to the lower parts , and forthwith quench 
i with water. Then you (hall fee that the water of quick-filyer will run forth at 
the nofe of the cap, into the receiver under it, about an ounce in quantity r take the 
vdflfel from the fire , and pour forth the quick filver, and do as before, and always 
one ounce of water will diftil forth: keep this for Chymical operation*. I found 
ihb the belt for to fmug up women with. This artifice was found to purifie quick- 
filver. I (hall not pafs over another art, no lefs wonderful than profitable for ule, 

To make quick; (ilver g ro ™ to be a Tree: 

Diffolve filver in aquafortis , what is diffolved evaporate Into thin air at the fire, that 
there may remain at the bottom a thick un&ious fobrtance; Then di.til fountain- 
water twice or thrice, and pour it on that thick matter, (hiking it well ; then let it 
Hand a little, and pour into another glafs veffel the moft pure water , in which the 
filver is •• adde to the water a pound of quicksilver, in a moll tranlparent vryftallme 
olafs that will attraft to it that filver, and in the fpace of a day will there fpnng up * 
molt beautiful tree from the bottom, and hairy, a? made of moft fine beards of corn, 
and it will fill the whole veflet, that the eye can behold nothing mote pleafant. The 
fame is made of gold with aquaregU. 


Chap. VI. 

Of Silver• 

1 Shall teach how to give filver a tin&ure that ic may (hew like to pure gold jand 
after that,how it may be turned to true gold. 

To give Silver a Cold- colour , 

Burn burnt brafs with fiibium, and melted with half filver , it will have the per 
fe& colour of cold ; and mingle it with gold, it will be the better colour- We boi 
brafc thus: I know not any one that hath taught it: you (hall do ir after this manner: 
melt brafs in a crucible, with as much fiibium : when they are both melted, put m 
as much fiibium as before, and pour it out on a plain Mirble-ftone , that u may 
cool there, and be fit to beat into plates. Then (hall you make two bricks hol¬ 
low, that the plates may be fitly laid in there: when you have fitted them, let them 
beclofed fall together, and bound with iron bands, and well luted : when cney 
are dried put them in a glafs fornace, and let them fiand therein a week, to burn ex- 
a&ly, take them out and ufe them. And 

To thtture Silver into geld, 

you muft do thus: Make firft fuch a urc lye, put quick lime into l oot, whofe bot- 
tnm is lull of many Imill holes, put apiece of wood or tilefiieard upon it, then by 
decrees oour in the powder and hot water, and by the narrow holes at the bottom, 
let ic drain into a dean earthen veffel under it: do this again, to make it exceeding 
tart- Powder fiibium and put into this, thatic may evaporate into the thin air ; 
let it boil at an eafie fire: for when it boils,the water will be of a purple coloumhen 
ftrain it into a clean veffel through a linnen cloth; again, pour on the lye on the 
powders that remain, and let it boilfo long at the fire, till the water leems of a 
bloody colour no more: Then boil the lye that is colour’d, putting fire under, till 
the water he all exhaled ; but the powder that remains being dry, with the oyl of 
Tart ar dried and diffolved, muft be caft again upon plates made of equal parts of gold 
and filver, within an earthen crucible; cover ic fo long with coles, and renew your 
work, till it be perfe&ly like to gold. Alfo I can make the fame 


Other wife. 

If I mingle the congealed quick-filyer that I fpeak of with a cap, with a third part 
of filver, you (hall find the filvertobeof a golden colour: you (hall melt this with 
the fame quantity of gold, and put ic into a pot: pour on it very (harp vinegar. 
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ard let it boil a quarter of a day, and the colour will be augmented. Put this to rhe 
urmoft trial of gold, that is, with common ialt,and powder of bricks, yet adding Vi- 
tnol, and fo (hall you have renned gold. We can alio cxtta& 

Gold out of Silver , 

And not fo little but it will pay your cod , and afford you much gain. The way is 
this: Put the fine filings of Iron into a Crucib.e that will endure fire, fill it grow red 
hot,and melt: then take artificial Chryfocolla, fuch asGoldlmiths ule to foder with, 
and red Arfcnick, and by degrees drew them in : when you have done this, call in 
an equal part of Silver, and let it becxquifitely purged by a ftrong vtflcl made of 
Afhes ? alt the dregs of the Gold being now removed,caft it into water of reparation, 
and the Gold will fall to the bottom of the veflel, take it: there is nothing 0 f many 
things that I have found more true, more gainful or, more hard : fpare no labour, and 
do it as yon (hould , left you lofc your labour : of otherwile , let the thin filings of 
Iron oak for a day in fea-water, let it dry, and let it be red hot in the fire fo long in 
a < rucible , till it run , then caft in an equal quantity of filver, with half brafs, let 
it be projected into a hollow place : then purge it exa&ly in an a(h veflel: for the 
Iron being excluded and its dreg c , put it into water of reparation* and gather what 
falls to the bottom,and it will be excellent Gold. May be it will be profitable to 

Fix Cinnaber . 

He that defires it , I think he moft do thus, break the Cinnaber into pieces as big 
as Wall-nuts, and put theminto aglafs veflel thac is of the fame bigneis, and the 
pieces mull be mingled with rhrice the weight of filver, and laid by ccurtes, and the 
veflel mull be luted , and fuflfer it to dry , or fee it in the Sun i then cover it wirh 
afhes , and let it boil fo longon a gentle fire, till it become of a lead colour and 
break not, which will not be unlefs you tend it conftantly till you come l’ofar. 
7hen purge it with a double quantity of lead ; and when it is purged, if it be put to 
all tryals,it wiii tiand theftronger, and be more heavy and of more vertue: the more 
cafie fire you ufc, the better will the bufinefs beeffe&ed : but fo fhall wc try to re¬ 
pair filver, and revive it when it is fpoil’d. Let lublimate quick-filver boil in diftil'd 
vinegar, then mingle quick-filver, and in a glals retort, let the quick-filver evapo¬ 
rate in a hot fire, and fall into the receiver : keep it: If you be skilful, you (lull 
find but little of the weight loft. Others do it with the Reg ulus of Antimony. But 
otherwife you (hall do it fooner and more gainfully thus: Put the broken pieces of 
Cinnaber as big as dice, into a long linntn bag, hanging equally fretn the pot (ides; 
then pour on the fhupeft venegar, with alomand tartar, double as much, quick 
lime four parts , and as much of oakt n a(he<, as it is ufual to be made; or you mull 
m ke erne. Let it boil a whole day,take it cut and boil it in oyl, be diligent about 
it. and let it ftay there twenty four hours: take the pieces of Cinnaber cut of the 
oyl, and meer them with the white of anegge beaten, and role it with a third 
part of the filings of filver: put it into the bottom of a convenient veflel, and Iu:e 
it well with the bed earth, as 1 faid: fet it to the fire three dtvs, and at lift incrcafe 
ihr fire, that it may almcft melt and run : take it off, and wadi it from its faeces that 
are left, at the laft proof of filver,and bring it to be true and natural. Alfo it will be 
pleafant 

From fixt (fimutber to draw out a filver beard, 

If you put it into the fame veflel, and make a gentle fire under, fib er that is pure, 
n< t mixed with lead, willbccome hairy like a wood, that there is nothing more 
plcaiant to behold. 
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Chap. VII. 

Of Operations neceffary for ttfe. 

I Thought fit to fet down fome Operations which are generally thought fit for our 
works: and if you know them nor, you will noteafilv obtain your de're. I have 
fct them down here , that you might not be put to leek them ell whcre : Firtt, 

To draw forth the life of Tinnc. 

The filings of Tinne mull be put into a pot of earth , with equal part of falt-peter* 
you (hall let on the top of thisfeven, as many other earthen pots with holes bored 
in them, and Hop thcle holes well with clay : fct above this a glals vefleij/yuh the 
mouth downwards, or with an open pipe, with a Vvffel undent: put fire to 1 , ar.d 
you fhall hear it make a noife when it is hot: t he life flies away in the L me, and you 
fliall find it in the hollow pots, and in the bottom of the glaied veflel compand to¬ 
gether. If you bore an earthen veffcl on the fide, you may do it fomcihing more 
eafily by degrees,and you (hall flop it. So alfo 

From Stibium 

we may extras it. Stibium that Druggifts call Antimony, is grownd fmaH in hand- 
mills, then let a new crucible of earth be made red hot in a cole fire; call into it pre- 
fently by degrees,Stibium,twice as mu h Tartar,four parts of lalt-peter, finely pow¬ 
ered : when the fume rileth,cover it with a cover, .eft the fume riling evaporate: then 
take it off, and caft in more, till all the powder be burnt: then let it Hand a little 
at the fire, rake it off and let it cool, and kirn off the dreg; on the top, and you (hall 
find at the bottom what theChymifls call theRcgulus ; it is like Lead , and e lily 
changed into it. For faith T)iofcorides , fhould it burn a little more, it turns to Le«do 
Now I will fhew how one may draw a more noble Metal 

To the out-fide, 

As fooltfh rhymifts fay, for they think that by their impoftures they do draw forth 
the parts lying in the middle,and that the internal parts are the baled ot all ; btr they 
erreexceedingly : For they eat oncly the outward parts in the luperhcies, that a r « 
the weakefl, and a little quick filver is drawn forth, which I approve not. For they 
corrode all thing' that their Medicament enters, the harder parts are leit, and arc 
polifhed and whitened : may be they are perfwaded of this by the medals ot the 
Antients, thar were within ailbrafs, but outwardly feemed like pure fllvcr; but 

thofe were fodered together, and beaten with hammers, and then flamp d ^ Yet lc 

is very much to do it as they did , and I think it cannot be done. But toe things 
that polifh are thcle, common Salt, Alom, Vitriol, quick Brimflone, Tart ar j and tor 
Gold, onely Verdigreaic, and Salt Ammonhck. Whenyeu woiud go about it, you 
mutt powder parr of them, and put them into a vcffel with the metal. The cruci- 
blemutt be luted with clay,and covered: there mutt be left but a very final l hole for 
perlpiration : then fet it in a gentle fire, and let it burn, and blow nor, left the metal 
melt: when the powders are burnt they will fink down , which you fhall kn^w Y 
the fmoke, then takee ff the cover and look into them. But men make the Meral 
red hot, and then when it is hot they drench it in : or otherwile; they pur u in. vine¬ 
gar till it become well cleanfod , and when you have wrapt the work in lusnen- 
rags , that was well luted, call it into an earthen vcffel of vinegar, and boil it Ion? 
take it out and calf ir iiro urine, let it boil in (alt and vinegar, ulTno filth tlnoft 
rife, and the foul fpotsof the ingredients be gone ; and if you find it not exceed¬ 
ing white, do the fame again till you come to perfcaion : Or die proceed other- 
wife by order: Let vour work boil in an ear hen pot of water,with ialt, alom, and 
tartar: when the whole fuperficies is grown white,let it alone a while; then let them 
boil three hours with equal parts of brimflone, lalt-peter, and fait, that it may ang 
in the middle of them, and not touch the fides of the vcffel i take it out, and ru it 
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w „h fand , till the fnme of the fulphur be rt moved again: let it boil again a? at firft, 
and io it will wax white, that it will endure 'he fire, and not be Rafted for coun¬ 
terfeit j you (hall find it profitable if you do it well; and you will rcjoyce, if you do 
not abuft it to your own ruine. 

Chap. VIII. 

How to wake a Metal more weighty. 

I T is a queftion amongft Chymids, and fuch as are addi&ed to thofe (indies, how it 
might be that filver might equal gold in weight , and every metal might exceed 
it< own weight. That may be aifo made gold, without any detriment to the (lamp 
or engraving, and filver may increafe and decrcafe in its weight, if lb be it be made 
inro ! ome veffl. T have undertaken here to teach how to do that cafily, that others 
do with great difficulty. Take this rule to do it by, that 

The weight of a Golden veffcl may increafe , 

without hurting the mark , if the magnitude do not equal the weight. You (hall 
rub gold with thin filver, withyour hands or fingers,until it may d ink it in, and 
makeup the weight you would have it, (licking on thcfuperficies. Then prepare a 
flrong lixivium of brimflone and quick lime, and call it with the gold into an eart hen 
pot with a wide mouth : pur a fmall fire ULder, and let them boil io long, till you fee 
thar they have gain’d their colour* then take it out, and you (hall have ir: Or eife 
draw forth of the yelks of eggs and the litharge of gold, water with a ftrong fire, and 
quench red hot gold in ir, and ycu have ir. 

Another that is excellent. 

Yon fiiall bring filver to powder, either with aquafortis , or calx ; the calx is after¬ 
ward* waft t with water, to wafh away the fait, wet a golden veffel or plate with 
Water or fpictle, that the quantity of the powder you need may (lick on the outward 
fuperficics ; yet put it not on the edges,for the fraud will be cafily difeovered by 
rubbing it on rhe touch (lone. Then powder finely lalt one third part, biickas 
much , vitriol made red two parts: take a brick and make a hole in it as big as the 
veflei i<, in the bottom whereof drew alcm de plume: then agairpeur on the 
powder withyour work till you have filled the hole, then cover the hole with 
another brick, ard fallen it with an Iron pin, and lute the joynts well with clay : 
let this dry , and let it (land in a reverberating fire about a quarter of a day; and 
when it is cold, open it, and you fhall find the gold all of a filver colour, and more 
weighty, whhour any hurt to the (lamp. Now to bring ir to its former colour, do 
thu<: Take Verdi reale four parts, Salammoniack two parts, fait-peter a half part, 
as much brick, alcm a fourth part ; mingle thefe with the waters, and wnlh 
the veflel with ir : rhen with iron tongs put ir upon burning coles, that it may be 
red her rtake it off, and rlunge it in urine, and it will regain the colour. If ii (hine 
toorru:h,and you vs culd have it of a lower colour, the remedy is to wet it in urine, 
and lrt ir (land on a plarered hot to cool. But thus you fhall make vitriol very red; 
pm if into a \ fffel covered with coles, and boil it till it change to a mod bright red : 
take it out and lay it afide , and do not ufe it for an ill purpofe. We may with the 
fragments of brafs 

Vo this bufinefs otherwife: 

Thar (hall fupply the place of filver, and it (hall become too weighty: Or otherwife, 
melt two parts of brafs with filver, then make it into fmall thin plates; in the mean 
while make a powder of the dregs of aquafortis , namely of fait peter and vitriol, 
and in a firong melting veffcl, put the plate and the powder to augment gold , fill 
the vfffel in a prepoderoto order. Then lute the mouth of it, and let it in a gentle 
fir half a dav : uke it off, always renewing the fame till it ccme to the defired 
weight. We have taught how to increafe the weight, and net hurt the fafhion 
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Now I flull (hew how without lots in weight, nor yet the ftamp being 
Gold and Silver may be diminijhed .* 


Some ufe to do ic wich aquafortis , but it makes the work rough with knots and holes; 
you (hall do ir therefore thus: Strew powder of brimltone upon (he work, and put 
a candle to it roundabout, or burn it under your work , by degrees it will cm- 
fume by burning; ftrike ic with a hammer on the contrary fide, and the luperficies 
will fall off, as much in quantity as you pleafe, as you ufe the brimltone. Now 
(hall I lhew how 

To ferrate gold from fiver fops that are gilded : 

For ic is oft-times a cuflome for Goldi'miths, to melt the veffels and caft them away, 
and to nuke new ones again ; not knowing how wiihouc great trouble , to part the 
gold from the filver, and therefore melt both together. To part them, do thus: 
Take fait Ammoniack, brimftone half a part: powder them nnc, and anoint the 
gilded part of the veffei with oyl; then drew on the powder , and take the vef- 
fei in a pair of tongs, and put it into the fire: when it is very hot, ftrike it with an 
iron, and the powder fhaken will fall into the water, in a platter under it, and the 
veffei will remain unaltered. Alfo it is done 

Another way 

with quick-filver : Put quick filver into an earthen veffei with a very wide mouth, 
and let it heat fo long at the fire, that you can endure the heat of it with your finger, 
put into it: put the giltplare of filver into it, and when the quick-filver fticks to 
the gold, take it out and put it into a Charger, into which the gold, whenic is 
cold, wi l fall wich the quick-filver. Going over this work again , until no more 
gold appears in the veffei. Then put the gold with the quick-filver that was ftia- 
ken into the Charger, into a linnen clout, and prels it out with your hand 1 ?, and let 
the quick-filver fall into lome other receiver,the gold will ftty behind in the rag ? take 
it and put it into a cole made with a hole in it,blow till it melt, make it into a lump, 
and boil it in an earthen veffei with a little Stibium , and pour ic forth into ano¬ 
ther veffei,that the gold may fall to the bottom, and the Stibium ftay atop. But 
if you will 

Part Gold from a veffei of Erafs , 

wet the veffei in cold water, and fet it in the fire: when it is red hot, quench it in 
cold water ,♦ then ferape off the gold with latin wire bound together. 


Chap. IX. 

To part Metals without aqua fortis. 

B Ecaufe waters are drawn from falts with difficulty, with lofs of time and great 
charges; I fhill (hew you how to part gold from filver and brafs, and filver from 
brafs, without aqua fortis ; but by feme eafie operations , with little colx or lofs of 
time: And firft I fhall fhew how 

To fart Gold from Silver . 

Caft a lump of cold mixt with filver into an earthen veffei, that will hold fire, with 
the fame weight of Antimony, thus: when the veffei is red hot, and the lump is 
melted, and turned about with the force of the fire • caft a little Stibium in, and in a 
little time it will melt alfo ; and when yon fee it, caft in the reft of the Stibium, and 
cover the veffei with a cover : let the mixture boil, as long as one may repeat the 
lords-prayer: take away the veffei with a pair of tongs, and caft it into another 
iron Pyramidal veffei red hor, called a Crucible, that hath in the bottom of it rams 
fat ; (baking it gently , that the heavier pan of gold fcparaied from the filver, may 
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f»lUo thebottom: when the veffel is coldic if tokendT, and.he part next the 
bottom will be gold, the upper part Giver ; and if tt be not: we 1 patted .refute no, 
to =o over the fame work again , but take a left quantity of Stibium. Let therefore 
the °oid be pur*edagain, and let the Stibium be boiled, and there will be always 
it the bottom a little piece of gold. And as the dregs remain, after the lame man¬ 
ner pur*c them again in the copple,and you (hill have your hlver, without any iolsof 
the weight, becaufe they are both perfeft bodies; but the filver onely will loie a lit¬ 
tle. But would you have your filver to lofe lcfs, do thus : adde to two pound and 
half of Stibium, wine-lees two pounds , and boil them together in an earthen veffei, 
and the imfs will remain in the bottom, which mud be alfo boil'd in a copple; then 
addin* pieces of lead to it, purge it in a copple, wherein the other things being con. 
fumed°by the fire, the filver onely will remain : but if you do not boil yrur Stibi m 
in wine-lees, as 1 laid, part of the filver will be loll, and the copple will draw the fi¬ 
ver to ic* The fame may be done 


Another way. 

Ttke three ounces of brimftone, powder them, and mingle them with one ounce of 
common oyl, and fet them to the fire in a glazed difh of earth; lec the fire be firh 
gentle, then augment ir, till it run,and 1’eem to run over : take it from the fire, and 
fet it cool, then cad it into (harp vinegar , fo the oyl will iwim above the vinegar, 
the brinriftonc will fall down to the bottom; calf away the vinegar, and let the brim- 
ftone boil in drong vinegar, and you (hall fee the vinegar coloured : you (ball drain 
the vinegar through a wilp into a glafed veffel, to which adde more brimdone, boil 
it again , and again drain out the lye into the veffel : doing this fo oft, 
till the Lixivium comes forth muddy, or of a black colour. Let the Lixivium fettle 
one night: again drain ic through a wi(p, and you fhail find the brimdone almod 
white at the bottom of the veffel: adde that to what you had before, and fet it again 
to boil with three parts as much didilled vinegar, till the vinegar all evaporate and 
dry the brimdone: take heed it burn not: when it is dry, put it again into didilled 
vinegar, working the fame way fo often, until putting a little of ic upon a red hot 
plate of iron, it will melt without dame or fmokc. Then cad ic on a lump of gold 
and filver, and the gold will fink to the bottom prelent ly, but the filver will remain on 
the top. For if brimdone be boil'd in a Lixivium fo drong , that it wili bear an egg, 
until it will not fmoke , and will melt on a fire-cole: if it be proje£led on a mats of 
gold and diver mingled, when they are melted, it will part the gold from the fil¬ 
ver. Alfo there is an ingenious and admirable way 


To part filver from brafs 

with certain powders. The bed are thole are made of powdrsdlead, half fo much 
quick brimdone, and arfenick , and common laic double as much , falt-peter one 
half; powder thofe fine each by themfelves, then mingle them. Take the mixt me¬ 
tal, with half fo much more of the powder, and in a veffel that will endure fire, drew 
it in by turns, and let the veffel fil'd at a drong fire, till all melt; take it out and 
cad it into another veffel, that is broad atop, narrow at bottom, and hot, as we laid, 
and fmceredwith ram or fowes greale clarified: let it cool, for you (hallfind the 
filver at the bottom, and the brafs on the top: part one from the other with an 
iron rafp, or file: if you will, you may purge your filver again in a copple. But the 
filver mud be made into thin plates, that when ic is drewed interchangeably with 
the powders, they may come at it on all fides: then cover the veffel with its cover, 
and lute it well. But the fait mud be decrepitated that it leap not out, and the 
brimdone prepared and fixed. But we may thus 


Part gold from brafs: 

Make fait ofthefe things that follow,namely, Vitriol, Alom, Salt-peter, quick Brim- 
done, of each a pound, Salt-ammoniack half a pound. Powder them all, and boil 
rtvm in a lye made of aOies,one parr, as much quick lime, four parts of beech-afhes: 
melt them at the fire,and decant them,and boil them till the Lixivium be gone; then 
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dry ir, and keep it in a place not moifl, lei* it melt; and mingle with it one pound 
of powder of lead, and drew on of this powder fix ounces for every pound of brafs 
made hot in a malting veflel ; and let them be flhaken, and flirred vehemently with 
an iron thing to dir it with : when the veflel is cold, break it, yoqfhallfinda 
lump of gold in the bottom. Do the red as I laid. 


Chap. X. 


A compendious way to part gold or fiver from other Metals with aqua fortis. 


/ 


teach thus compendioufly to part gold from diver, and diver from other 



V * metals ; and it is no fmall gain to be got by it , if a man well underflood what 
I write: for I have known ibmc by this art that have got great wealth. For example, 
take a mixture of brafs and diver, diflolveitin common aquafortis : when itiscoo- 
iumed, cad foumaic*watcr into :t, to remove the fharpneis of the water, and that 
it can no more corrode the metal. Put the Water into a great mouthed earthen vcf- 
ftl, and plunge plates of brafs therein ; for the filver will dick to them like a cloud, 
the brafs i* bed in the water: put the watCT into aglafs retort with a large belly, and 
make a foft fire under, and the fount a in* water will diftil forth by degrees. When 
you know that the whole quantity of fountain-water is difiillcd our, or the belly of 
the retort looks of a yellow colour , and the fent of the falts pierceth your noflrils: 
take away the receiver, and put another that is empty to it, and lute it well that no¬ 
thing break forth. Augment the fire, and you (hall draw off your aquafortis as 
ftrong as before, and the brafs will be at the bottom of the retort: The aquafortis 
will be as good as it was, and you may ufe it oft-times. 
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Of counterfeiting Precious Sones. 
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%jay ,to .?« i<n>» v (mh&mi *k? 4*fr**f *m*i tmfctfw* v ***% 

that /b<? *0 oft cunmpg.artifts arefemettmei cheated' They 4™ c winter) tited. py dtyers ways, 
etfhcr by cuttiigg Jewels in the middle, and tutting in the colours, and jqynmg, them toge¬ 
ther ; q* elfe ky giving a titfheye to Cryftal that is all one piece , or counterfeiting Cry [id 
bymany ingy^enfs- wwe (hall affewpt to make true fewefej# depart ft on? (harmper 
colour^ni* 4 of them tpbefofotndfomly coloured ., that,they m?y[hew /% natural jewef^ 
»<f Smpltof div»rs,GQl<Ws.- , 1( j , ... 

3:0it bin yam007 has ^sw n aa boo;> Hiw 

Chap. I, 

O/ certain Salts ufed in the compofitionof Gems . 

E wil firft fet down certain operations, which are very necefla- 
ry io the making of Gems, left we be forced to repeat the fame 
thing oyer again: And firft. 



How to make Sal Soda . 

{The herb Kali or Saltwort is commonly called Soda: grinde 
| this Soda very fmall, andfift it into powder; pout into a brafs 
_ J Cauldron and boil it, pouring in for every pouncf ofSoda, a ww 
kin of water. Let it boil for four hours, till the water be confumed to a third part. 
Then take it from the fire , and let it Hand twelve hours v while the dregs fettle to 
the bonom , and the water becomes clear: then drain out the water with a linnen 
cloth, into another veflel, and pour frefh water into the Cauldron : Boil it again, 
and when it is cold, as before, and all the drofs fetled, filtrate the dear water out 
again: Do as much the third time, ftill having a care to try with your tongue, whe¬ 
ther it be ftill fait. At laft, ftrain the water, and fet it in an earthen veflel over the 
fire, keeping a conftant fire under it, until the moifture being almoft confumed, the 
waer crow more thick, and be condcnfcd into fait ; which muft presently be taken 
oiit with an iron ladle j and of five pound of Soda, you will have one pound of fait. 

i j How to make Salt of Tartar . 

Take the lees of old wine, and dry it carefully ; it is commonly called Tartar: put it 
into an Alimbeck, made in fuch fort, that the flame may be retorted from the top, 
and fo augment the hear. There let it burn, you will fee it grow white • then turn 
it with your iron tongs, fo that the upper part which is white may be at bottom, 
and turn the back up to the flame: when it hath ceaf’d fmoaking, take it out,and 
break part cf it, to fee whether it be white quite through, for that is an argument 
ofthe fufficiemburning; becaule it oftentimes happens, that thecutfide onely is 
burned, and the reft of it remaineth crude. Therefore, when it hath gained the co¬ 
lour 
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lour of chalk , it muft be taken out; and when it is cold, grindc it, and lay it in wa¬ 
ter in fome wide-mouth'd veffel a quarter of a day. When the water is grown clear, 
filtrate ic, and drain it into another veffel, and then pour water again unto the 
fcttlement, observing the fame things wefpokc before, until the water haveraken 
out all the fait, which will come to pafs in the third or forth time. Pour your wa¬ 
ters which you faved,into a veffel of glafs; and all things being ready, put live coles 
under it, and attend the work until the water be coniumed by the force of the fire, 
which being done, the fait will ftick to the bottom: it being thus made, preferve 
it in a dry place, led it turn to oyl. 

C H A P. II. 

How Flinty or Cryfial is to be prepared , and hove Pafiils are boiled, 

T He matter of which Gems are made, is either Cryftalor Flint, from whence we 
ffrike fire, or round pebbles found by river fides: thofe are the bed which are 
taken up by the river Thames, white, clear, and of the bignelsof anegge; for of 
thofe are made bed counterfeit Gemras, though all will ferve in feme loir. Some 
think that Crydal is the bed for this purpofe , becaufe of the brightneis andtranfpa- 
rency of it; but thev are deceived. The way of making Gems, is this: Take river- 
pebbles and put them into a fornace, in that place where the retorted flame is mod: 
intenfe; when they are red hot * take them out and fling them into water: then 
dry them, and powderthem in a mortar, or a hand mill, utitil they are very fine ; 
put them into a wide-mouthed veflel, full of rain tfater, and (bake it well in y our 
hands for fo the fined part wiil rile to the top, and the gtoffed will fettle to the 
bottom: to ihar Which fwims at top pour ftefh water * and dir the dud again: and 
dothis oftentimes, until the grofs part be quite feparaced *nd funk down. _ Then 
take out the water, and let it fettle, and in the bottom there will lie a certain flimy 
matter; gather together , and telervethe refined powder. But whil’d the done is 
ground,Tsoth the morter and the mill will lofe femewhitof themfelvfcs, which 
being mixt with the powder will foul the Gem: wherefore it will be worth the la¬ 
bor to wafh that away: to which end, let water be often poured into the lavel, and 
ftirred abcur; the duft of the morrer will rife to the top,by reafon of its levity , and 
the powder of the pebbles will retire to the bottom by reafon of its weight ; skim 
the lavel, and feparatethem with a fpoon , till all that fandy and black dud be taken 
off; then drain out the water, and referve the powder dry. Thefe being done, we 
muft teach 

Hove Pafiils are boiled . 

Artificers call thofe pellets which are made of the falts, and the forenimed powder 
and water, Padils. Take five parts of fait of Tartar, as many of fait of Soda; dou¬ 
ble the quantity of thefe of the forefpoken powder of pebbles, and mix cbem very 
well in a done morter: fprinkle them with water & wet them,lb that they may grow 
into a pad, and make Padils of thdm in bignefs of your fid ; let them in the fun, and 
dry them well. Then put them into a fornace of reverberation , the fpace of fix 
hours, encreafing the fire bv degrees, that at lad they may become red hot, but not 
melt; wherefore life no bellows: when they are baked enough, let them cool, and 
they will become fo hard, that they will endure almod the hammer. 

Chap. III. 

Of the Fornaccytnd the Parts thereof. 

N Ow the Fornace i«to be built, which is like to that of glafs-makers, but lefs 
according to the proportion of the work. Let your fornace be eight foot high, 
and confid of two vaulcs; the roof of the lower muft be a handful and a half thick: the 
vault itfclf muft have a little door, by which vou may cad in wood to feed the hre 
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there. Let it tlfo have on the top, and in the middle of its roof, a hole about i 
foot in breadth, by which the flame may penetrate into the fecond vault, and reach 
to the upper roof; whence the flame being reverberated, doth caufe a vehement 
heat. In this upper vault there mutt be cut out in the wall fmall holes of a handiul 
in breadth, which muft open and (hut, to fet the pots and pans in on rhe floor, and 
to take them out again. Artificers call thefe pots Crucibles; they arc made of clay 
which is brought from Valencia , and doth very ftrongly endure fire: They muft be a 
finger thick , and a foot and a half deep, their bottom fomewhat thicker, left they 
(hould break with the force of the fire. All things being thus provided, caft in your 
wood and fire, and let the fornaceheat by degrees, fo that it may be perfe&ly 
hot in a quarter of a day. Your workmen muft be diligent to perform thtir duty. 
then let the Paftils , being broken into pieces about the bignefs of a wall-nut be 
put into crucibles, and fee in the holes of the fornacc builc for that purpofe, with 
a pair of iron tongs to every pot. When they melt, they will rife up in bubbles, and 
growing greater and greater, muft be pricked with (harp wires ; that the vapor paf- 
(ingout, the bubbles may fink down again, and not run over the mouth of the cru¬ 
cibles. Then let other pieces be put in, and do as before , until the pots be filled 
to the top: and continue the fire for a wnele day, until the matter be conceded 
Then put an iron hook into the pots , aid try whether the matter have obtained a* 
perfed tranfparency : which if it have, take it out of the pots with iron iuftrumencs 
for that purp'Tc, and caft it into clear water, to wafh off the filch and ft atm, and to 
purge out the fait: for when the Gems are made, on afuddain the fait breaks forth 
asi* were fpued out, and overcaft them like a cloud. Yet there muft be a o rci l 
deal of diligence ufed, whil ft you draw out this vitrified matter , left it touch the 
Tides of the fornice ; for it will cleave thereto like birdlime:, hardly to be pu led 
pff without part of the wall: as alfo left it fall into the veffcls: for it is very difficult 
tofeparateit, and it prejudices the clearncfs of the glafj. When it is cold out it 
again into the crucibles, and let it glow for two days, until it be conco&ed into 
perfed glafs. When this vitrified matter hath flood fo for two days, fome, to make 
it more fine and bright, left it (hould be fpecked with certain little bubbles (to whi h 
glafs is very fubje&) put into the crucible fome white lead , which prefently grow- 
eth red, then melts with the glafs and becomes clear and perfpicuous. Make your 
tryal then with an iron hook ; for if it be clear of thefe bubbles, it is perfeded and 
fo will be a nerfed mafs of Gem*. Now we will teach the fcveral Colours! Yellow 
Green, or Blue, wherein we will caft our Gems. 


Chap. IV. 
To make Colours . 


\A7Hile the Cryftal is preparing inthefornace, by the fame fire the Colours miy 
v bealfomade:‘Andfirft, 


Hove to make C.roctu of Iron: 

Take three w four pounds of the limature of Iron , wafliicwell in a broad vcffel; 
for by putting it inro water, the weight of the iron will carry that to the bottom : 
but the ftraws and chips, andfuch kind of filth, will fwim on the top- fo you will 
have your filings clean and wadi d. Then dry it well, and put it into an earthen gl** 
zed pot with a large mourh , and pour inro it three or four gallons of the beft and 
fharpeft vinegar: there let it macerate three or four weeks, ftirring it every day fe- 
ven or eight times with an iron rod: then giving it time to fettle, pour out the vine¬ 
gar inro another pot, and pur frefih vinegar intotheiren. and do this , till the vine¬ 
gar have confumrd all the filings. Then put all the vinegar into an earthen vcflel, 
and fet it on the fire, and let it boil quite away : In the bottom there will remain a 
(limy durtv matter, mixt with a kind of fatnefs of the iron, which the fire by conti¬ 
nuance will catch hold of: let it burn, and the remaining duft will be Crocus. O 
thers file your rufty nails, and heating them red hot, quench them in vinegar \ then 
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flrlintbem , and dry theruft, and fct icagain to the fire, till it be red h6t* the 0 
quench it again with vinegar ; this they do three or four times: at length they boil 
the vinegar away, and take the remaining Crocus from the bottom. Next remains 
to {hew 

How to reduce Zuphara into Powder. 

A lit le window i~ to be made out of the fide of the fornace, nigh to fchich muft 
be built a little cell or oven, lb joyned to the mouth of the oven, that the flame may 
be brought in through a little hole. Let this cell have a little door without, to ad¬ 
mit the workmans hand upon occafion. Let this cell be a foot in length and breadth. 
Set the Saffron upon a Potters tile, into the cell, and flhut the door: let it be red hot,* 
and after fix hours take it out and put it into water, fo wiil it cleave into pieces• let 
it be dryed,ftamped, and fo finely feirccd , that it may fcarce be felt. But if it can¬ 
not be effe&ed with a pettle and morter ; pour water upon the powder^and ftir it 
with your hands, and let it fettle for a while; then ftrain it imo another veffcl, and 
pour frefh water into the powder; and reiterate this fo often , till that which fet- 
Icth, being bear and brayed, do pafs through with water: then dry it, and it will 
become very fhe powder. 

How to burn popper. 

Set the filings of Copper, with an equal quantity of fait mixt in an earthen pot, over 
the fire, and turn it about three or four hours with an iron hook , that it may be 
' burned on all fides • There let it burn a whole natural day : then take it out, and di¬ 
vide is into two parts • lay the one part afide , and fet the other with fait on the fire 
a^ain, for m artificial day: do the fame three or four times , that it may be more per¬ 
fectly calcined, always having a care that it be as hot as may be, but that it melt nor. 
Wnen it is burnt, it is black. 


Chap. V. 

How Gems are coloured , 


A LI thing? being thus prepared ; there is nothing more, I think, remaineth to 
X\ m^ke tn end of this work, but to know howto colour them. And we will 
begin with the way 

How to dje a Sapbire. 

Artificers begin with aSaphire: for when it is coloured, unlefsit be prefcntlyre^ 
moved from the fire , it lofeth the tin&ure; and the longer it remains in the fire, 
the brighter it groweth. Put a little Zaphara, as they call it, into a pot of glafs, 
two drachms to a pound of glafs; then flit it continually from top to bottom with an 
iron hook : when it is very well mixed, mike tryal whether the colour pleafe you 
or no, by taking! little out of the pot. If it be too faint, adde feme more Za- 
phara j if too deep, put in more glafs, and let it boil fix hours. I hus you may 

Colour Cyanuiy 

or fea-water, another kind of Saphire. Beat your calcined brafs into very fine pow¬ 
der , that you may fcarce feel it; for ©therwife it will mix with the Cryftal, and 
make it courfcr: the quantity cannot be defined * for there are lighter and deeper of 
that kind: for the molt part, for one pound one drachm will be fufficient. 


How to counterfeit the colour of the Amthifl: 

To a pound of Cryffal, 4 put a dram of that they call Manganefs , and fo the colour is 
made. If the Gem he great, make it the paler ; if fmall, make it deeper: for they nfe 
iuch for rings, and other ufes. 


To counterfeit the Topa&e* 


To 
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To every pound of glafs, ad de a quarter of an ounce of crocus of Iron, and three 
ounces of red-lead, to make it of a brighter red. Firft put in the lead, then the < 
crocus. 

The Chryfolite • 

When you have madeaTopize, and wbuldhave a Chryfolite, adde a little more 
Copper, that it may have a little verdure : for the Chryfolite differeth from the To- 
paze in nothing, but that it hath a greater luftre. So wc are wont 

To counterfeit an Emerald . 

This (hall be thelaft: for we muft let our work be as quick as potfible, becaufe the 
copper being heavy, when it is mixed with the Cryftal, doth prefently fink down to 
the bottom of the pots, and fo the Gems well be of too pale a colour. There¬ 
fore thus you muft do: when you give the tin&ure to a Cianus, you may eafily turn 
it into Smaragde, by adding crocus of iron, in half the quantity of the copper or 
brafs, viz,, if at firft you put in a fourth part of copper; Now you muft adde an eighth 
part of crocus, and as much copper. After the colours are. caft in , let it boil fix 
hours, that the material may grow clear again: for the calling in the colours will 
make them contra# a cloudinels. Afterwards let the fire decreafe by degrees , un¬ 
til the fornace be cold: then take out the pots and break them, wherein you (hall 
find your counterfeit precious Stones. 

Chap, VI. 

How Gems may other wife be made . 

T He manner which I have fet down, is peculiar and nfual to our Artificers, and 
by them is alfo accounted a fecrer. But I will let down another way , which I 
had determined always to keep ( ecret to my felf ; for by it arc made with lefs charge, 
lefs time, and let's labour, much more refulgent, bright, and livelier Gems, whofc 
fuperficies and luftre , the fait Hull not deface in a much lorger time. Although 
thofe old counterfeits which are found at Puceoli, in the mortar of ruined hcul'es, 
and on the (bores, are yet very bright, and of a perfe# clearnefs, fo that they 
feem beyond the imitation of our age: Yet I will endeavour by this way, notone- 
ly to equal them, but to make much better. Wherefore give car, and believe : the 
materials are thus made: Take the comb of a Cock, and cubing his gullet in two, 
Jkeep the head and the neck.Put it into a pot,and fet it in a hard fire;fl cp it clofe .that 
no coles or afhes arifing with the fmoke,.or foote,fall in, and fpoil the luftre of it. 
When the fire is kindled, you will hear ic hiis: when it is red hot, take it up with 
an iron tongs,and quench it in clear water, and dry it: Do this three times, changing 
the water left there fhould be any filth; then grinde it on a marble till it be fo fine 
that you may blow it about,and referve it for ufe.Thence have you the Philofophers 
Stone,moft fragrant in fire, and chief in the triplicicy. If thou art ignorant of the 
Philofophers Stone, learn it from thefe verfes, which I found in an old Manufcript. 

Arttus eft hominis , qut con ft at Jex elements. 

Cui p ft addideris)S. in. m. mu tare ft bene feu. 

Hoc or it os noftrum corftans lapis Vhilofophorum. 

Now we have advertif’d you of the materials: let usadvife alfo about the colour. 
And firft of all,I will (hew you 

How to counterfeit a Topaz,e. 

Pur your material into a por, and cover it With a lid, full of holes; over which there 
muft be laid another, that it may exhale, and yet receive no hurt from thefmoke: 
let it ftand in its fornace to the middle the fpace of a whole day, and it will be aTo- 
paze. Now To 
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To counterfeit a Chrysolite , 

«»the Cock, and for every ounce give him to eat two grains of the beloved flow¬ 
er of Venus: ftro*k him, *nd in due time thou flaalt fee. 

f To make an Emarald . 

Feed the Cock again, and for every ounce, give him four grains of wheat, and he will 
flupe with a moft Bright l u B fC * ®uc 

To make a Jacinth , 

oivc the Cock gtaines of the bloody Stone, inftead of wheat, and he will eafily lay 

hold pf then*, 

Chap. VII. 

Of SeveralTtntturcs of Crjfial. 

I Hi ve decUred divers tinaures of glafs, and thofe no vulgar and common ones, 
I but fuch as are rarely known, audgained, and tried with* great deal of labour. 
Now I will relate tome ways of liaising Ctylial,and especially thofe that are choice, 
and know n to very few; if not onely to my felf. 

7oft4 f nCr,ft*lwi'h the colour of jacinth, or * *4 withotu trexk-vg, or 
take hit carts ofSubium, four ofOrpin, three of ArfeuLk, as much of Sulphur, two 
If Tmttf “eat themalUfuuder, and fift them through a fine leuce: put them mto 
12 hanlvour Crvdal by wires, or cover it over with the powders, and fo fet it 
nmhl fire "that it may behot, four or five hours; but life no bellows, leftu break 
011 t fc. ", re ’ , it i s , certain fign of being perfeftly poUmrcd , if Jgi«j|ke out 

a bright and (hieing colour , stbmwK delivery f o the fire 
1 nA flfrer fornc time try ittstio. Bur you mufthaye a great care, left u 
tg Tron^ddenlv when you take it off the fire, for it will crumble and fall io pieces. 
K°a violet cllom pleafeth you, take it fooofrom the fire: if you wopidhave* 
deep purple, let it ftand longer : we can make a violet with Orpm onely. 

To turn a Saphire into a Diamond. 

Tu'fl+Vnm* all others , being put in the fire, lofeth his colour ? For the force of 
KeSttknb the colour fade. Many do it fevtral ways: for tome melt gold, and 
put the sire in the middle of it; others put it on a plate of ,rop,andfedfig ‘ he 
.f P ,he fotnace of reverberation; others bnrmt is the middle of a heap of 
gJSf. 1 ; ira went to do it a lifer way, thus : I fill an earthen pot with unUI'd 
r rn r’hr middle of which I place my Saphirc, and cover it over with coalsj whi.h 

fe bodied, I top the bellows from blowing, for they will make u fl.e in-pieces, 
whf-nf think it chafed, I take a care that the fire may go out it felf: wd wen ta- 
t • ,,r r hr (lone I lee whether it hath contrafted a lufficicnt wbitenefat 1. it nave, 

IL often lookin" on it /until the force of the fire hivefOpfume^aU.thg Sowur, 
whkh S do i/five or fix hours; if you find that the. colour v.s.- 

rfto , oa o as before, until it be perfeft white. You mpft be vpy ^hg«t, that 
Sre do ton by degrees, and alfocool; for it often happeueth, that fud^eu cold 
?* h'ifher make it conceal, or fiie in pieces. All other ftones lofe aheir colour, 
hkethe Saphire; feme fooncr,fome later, according to their hardnefs. For tne Ame- 
h/ vou mutt ufe but a foft and gentle fire, for a vehement one "■b over-l arden , 
and turn it to dull. This is the art we ufe, to turn other precious tone* into Dia 
monds, which beingcut in the middle, and coloured, make.h another kind of adul¬ 
terating Gems ; which by this experiment We will make known : Andius. 

How tom«ki ‘tfione white oh onejlde, and rti or.hjenf onthe other. 
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I have Teen precious ftones thus made, and in great efteem with great perfons, be¬ 
ing of two colours : on one fide a Saphire, and on the other a Diamond, and fo of 
d'vers Colours. Which may be done after this manner : For example, we would have 
a Saphire ftiould be white on one fide, and blew on the other ; or fliould be white 
on one fide, and red on the other: thus it may be done. Plainer up that fide which 
you would have red or blew, with chalk, and let it be dryed; then commit it to the 
fire, thoie ways we (poke of before, and the naked fide will lofe the colour and turn 
white, thitt it will feem a miracle of Nature, to thofc that know not by how flight an 
art it may be done. 

How to fain glafs of divers colours . 

I will not pafs by a thing worth the relation, which happened by chance, while we 
were making thefe experiments. The flower of Tinne taketh away the pcrfpicuity of 
Cryftal glafs,and maketh it of divers colours: for being fprinkled upon Cryftal glades 
that arc poiifhed with a wheele, and fet to the fire, it doth varioufly colour them 
and maketh them cloudy ; fo that one part will look like a ftone, and another like 
an Opalc of divers colours. But you muft often take it ouc from the fire, and order 
it rightly, till it be according to your defirc. I have before told you how to mike 
flotir of Tinne for the purpole. T will adde fomewhat more, indeed nofecrer nor 
very ncccffary, but that nothing miy be omitted by us in this work, viz,. * 

How to make a Jacinth 

beautiful enough, and not much unlike a true one. Put lead into a hard earthen pot 
and fee it on the fire in a glals-makcrs fornacc, there let it remain for forac days till 
the lead be vitrified,and it will be of the colour of a Jacinth. 

To counterfeit an Emerald. 

You may do this almoft in the fame manner ; and it will rcfemble the colour ofa 
pleafant green corn. Diffolve filver with ftrong water, then cafting into the water 
fome plates of Copper, as I told you, it will cleave to them. Gather it together 
and dry it, and fet it into a glafs-makers fornacc in an earthen pot, within a few 
days it will become an Emerald. To do the fame with other metals, I will leave to 
the trial of others j it is enough for me to have found ouc and difeovered the way. 

To counterfeit Carbuncles, 

This we do with Orpin,and ufe it in fome ornaments , for they are brittle, and of 
a moft flagrant colour, have much of the fcarlet blufh , andcaft forth red fparklcs. 
Take four ounces of Orpin, and grinde it fmall: then put it into a glafs v effcl, whofe 
bottom you muft fortifie againft the force of the fire with mortar made with ftraw, 
and flop the mouth of it gently. The fire being kindled, the fmoke flieth up, and 
the rhinneft part of the material will rife to the top : and you will fecit ftick to the 
Tides of the glafs, and the neck: it will grow bigger by degrees, and new parts ftill 
flying up, will make it grow thicker; and like boy ling water gather into bubbles, 
which at laft will encreafe fo big , that they will fall down: Some will ftick in the neck 
of the glafs, all of a moft flagrant colour, but brittle and fmall. Break the glafs, and 
take off with a (harp point of a knife, thofc red congealed bubbles which ftick to the 
glafs, and ufe them. If you would make one great one of thofe little bubbles; lay 
agreat many little ones upon a piece of glafs, and melt them, and they will run into 
one : a moft pleafimt fight to fee. 

Chap. VIII. 

Of making (malt or Ennamel, 

A Fcer Gems we will endevour to make Smalt or Ennamel. It is a work almoft 
of the fame nature, and of the fame mixture and colours; this onely difference 
is between them, chat in Gems the glafs is tranfparent, in this it is more denfe and 
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folid. In antiem-times they made their Checker or Mofaique work of it: and Gold- 
fmiths do fife it in colouring and enammcling gold. It is Tinne that gives it a body 
and folidity. 

To make white Enammel , 

Take two ounces of Lead allies, four of Tinne; and make it into a body, with double 
the quantity of glafs ; role it into round balls, and fet it on a gentle fire all nighr: 
cake heed it flick not to the fldes of the pot, but Air it about with an iron fjpattlc, and 
when it is melted, iucrcafe the fire, and the bufinefs is done. 

To make blacl^Smalt. 

To a pound of glafs, you mufl adde a drachm of Manganefs, for fo it will be of the co¬ 
lour of a Lyon :then adde a drachm of Zaphara,and the mixture will turn black .* make 
often try al, if it be of a dark purple or violet- colour: for the Tin that giveth it the 
body, will make it blacker. 

To make Smalt of a deep yellow . 

You may put to every pound of Cryftal a little Crocus Martis, and three ounces of 
Jalloline, as they call it, which engravers ufe: at lafl,Lead and Tin, Butifyoudcfire 

To make Smalt of a paler yellowy 

Inftead of Jalloline, adde Jaletto, and you will have your dcfire. 

To make green Smalty 

Adde burned Copper, and fo it will be of a deeper colour: but if you defire it a 
paler, adde the flakes of Copper, which flie off, while the imith hammcreth it, be¬ 
ing red hot. 

To make red Smalt , 

Adde the ruft of iron, very finely beaten: but when you would make 

Smalt dark^on one fidcy and transparent on the other , 

Make your Paflils of earth, and double as much glafs; fet it a whole night in the fire 
of reverberation, and let it melt in a convenient veffel, ftirring it with an iron rod: 
fo you (hall perceive both tranfparent andopacous parts in the fame little Orb. So 

To make Smalt of the colour of an jimethifl • 

It is done with nothing but Manganefs : and if you would have it of a deeper co¬ 
lour, adde more of the body, that is, of the flower of Lead and Tin, 

To make Smalt of skie* colour. 

It may be effe&ed with Zaphara, by adding fomewhat more of the body. 

To make fpeckled Smalt y 

which being full of fmall fpecks, fhall feem to be compounded cf a great many lice, 
very pleafant to behold. The opacous Smalt being made, pour it upon marble, and 
then profently fprinkle feme Crocus upon it, or drop feme pale colour in fpccks, all 
over it, and you (hall have your defire. 

7 o make Smalt of two colour /, 

caft Smalt firft of one colour upon a marble, as before 5 and prefently after, fome of 
another colour upon that: then with an iron rod prefs them clofc, and joyn them 
together. 

To make the befl kind of Smalty 

fuch as Goldfmiths ufe • to every pot allow two roles of Sal Soda, and fomc fand, of 
which glafs is made, and it will be much more perfc St. 

Chap* 
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Chap. IX. 

To make Smalt of a clear rofe-colaur. 

T He moft skilful glafs-makers do labour very much, in colouring Smalt of a rofe- 
colour 5 which is commonly called Rofficlere : feeing that in former times they 
did it moft beautifully and artificially. I will fet down what both I my felf have done 
in it, and what I have received from other friends: I have performed thebeft I could, 
to ftiew others an opportune way of making better. The manner is this: caft ten 
pounds ofCryftal in a pot, and when you know it to be well melted, adde a pound of 
the beft red lead,by half at a time,ftirring it with an iron rod as faft as youcan* for the 
weight of it will make it fink to the bottom: when it is wellmixcd, take it out of the 
pot with iron inftruments fit for the purpofe,and caft it into watertdo this thrice:then 
mix with it five ounces of Tin calcined,and Cinnabaris of a moft bright colour - and lb 
ftirring them about for three hours, let them ftand a while. When this is done’, adde 
moreover three ounces of vitrified Tin, and beat them together without anyinter- 
milfioD, and you will fee a moft lively rofe-colour in the glafs, which you may ufc in 
enamelling Gold. 

To make Glafs of Tin. 

Set a pound of Tinne in a ftrong earthen pot,into the fire: let it heat and melt *, then 
remove it with iron tongs into the hotteft flames of the glafs-makcrs foraace, for 
three or four days. Afterwards, the pot being taken out, and cold ; break it, and 
in the top you will find glafs of a faffron colour, not clear: but the longer it ftand- 
eth in the fire, the perfe&er it will grow ; neither have I known berter in this kind, 
of thofc many that I have tryed. It muft be reduced into fine powder: for the 
which not onely a morter and mills will be requifite, but alfo a Porphyrian ftone. If 
st be too florid, you may make it of a more faint colour, by adding glafs to it. 

Another way to make it . 

This is onely for friends: Take nine parts of burnt Tinne, feven of Lead * two o£ 
Cinnabaris; ©fSpanilh-foderand Tartar,one part andahtlf ; ofthe Blood-ftone one 
part, of Painters red a fourth part. And do with it, as in the former. 

c:J O H ” :T m: 3 i ^rOtiO^ol 

Chap. X. 

Of leaves of Metal to be pnt under Gems. 

T Here are certain leaves of Metal laid under Gems, which being perfpicuous, arc 
thereby made paler or deeper, as you will: for if you would have them of a fain¬ 
ter colour, you muft put under them leaves of a more clear brightnefs: if of a deeper, 
leaves of a darker hue. Moreover, Gems being tranfparenc, are feen quite through, 
and difeoyer the bottom of the ring; which taketh much of their beauty off. This is 
an invention of later times, who by terminating the tranfparcncy of ftoncs, with 
j^aves of a ynpft bright and pleafant colour, do fir and make up, and mend theco* 
lour of tfie ftonps. I have been very much delighted in this kind of work, and 
therefore will deliver it particularly. The leaves are to be nude either of Copper 
alone, or of Copper, (Sold, and Silver, mixt together. I will fpeak of thofe which 
aye made of Copper alone: Yonmuft buy at the Brafiers-(hops fome thin platcsof 
Copper , of the thicknefs of ftrong paper, that they may be the eafier made thinner, 
which you muft cut into pieces of three fingers in length, and two in breadth • fo 
that a fheet of two pound , will be divided into a hundred and thirty parts: tSefe 
we muft divide again into two parts, that they may be hammered more.eafily: Tak$ 
fourty and beat them , asArtificers do gold, when they beat it out into tbinne rays. 
Let theanvile and hammer be fmooth and polifhed , left the heavy ftroaks flhould 
make dents in the Copper, and break it, Difconrinue your work by turns, fothat 
you may hammer the Copper while it is hot, and prepared by the firej and pur it 
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into the fire, when it is cold: for if you do otherwife, it will break in pieces; which 
veumutf prcently remove Ircm the refl; for thofe that are broken,will break others* 
But that they may be the more eafier prepared, when they begin to be extenuated, 
I make ufeof this invention. There mufl be prepared two plates of iron, of a 
hand fqttare , and the thicknefs of paper.. Double one of them, that it may receive 
the other within the folds of it: fo that they may receive the plates of Copper in the 
middle, and cnclote them on all Tides, that they can neither flip out, nor any dnft 
or afhes fall in, to flick to them. When you have thus enclofed the Copper plates, 
put them intothe fire, and heat them; then take them out with irontongs, and 
(hakingeff the afhes, beat them with your hammer till they are cold , and fo they 
will become chin and fine rays. Buc while you are beating one, let others to heat; 
and do this cighc times over,until you have hammer’d them very thin>and made them 
fit for your purpofe. It will be worth your labor to look often upon them, to fee if 
any be broken in the working , for they will break their fellows. But becaufc they 
arewontto grow black in the working, and foul, fothat they oftentimes deceive 
the eye ; therefore it is fit, that you have a pot of water ready, wnh an equal quan¬ 
tity of Tartar , aod fait in it, and let it boil over the fire : Put into it your rays, and 
ftirre them about continually , till they be boiled white. Then take them out, and 
wafh them in a pot of clear water , till they be very clean : then dry them with 
a linncn cloth, and then heat them, and beat them on the anvile again, as before, 
until they fpread into rays, as thin as leaf-gold When this work is to be done, the 
hammer and anvile mufl be as fmooth, and polifhed, and bright, as a locking-glafs ; 
which you may effeft in this manner. Firft of all, hold them to the grindt-flone, 
wherewith they grinde knives, until they be fmoothed and planed : then rub them 
with fiDefand,and Pnmicc-flone j afterwards glaze them with a wheele , andpolifh 
them with a plate of lead, and powderof emerald: if youufeany other art, you 
will but lofe your labour. Thus in two days your work will be finifbed, that is, by 
heating your plates, eight or ten times, and preparing them, and by whiting them 
four times ar leaft: Finally, examine them all, whether they be whole, and of a fuf- 
ficienr thinnefs : fo that if any remain too thick , they may again be brought to the 
hammer and perfeacd. But I muft advercife you , that the thinner they grow, the 
lefs time they mufl lye in the fire, becaufc they will prefently melt: and fo alio in 
the water, becaufc the fait will eat into them. At laft, cut them with flheares into 
fquarc pieces, that they may be more convenient for ufe. 

Chap. XT. 

How leaves of Metals are to be polifhed, 

T He plates being thus thinned and finifbed, we will fall to polifhing of them. But 
firfl we mufl provide tools, wherewith to perform ir. Take a plate of Copper 
of afooc in length, and a hand in breadth, mofl exquifitely burnifhed,that it may be 
as fmooth as a looking-glals: bow it either with your hand, ora hammer, by little 
and little, into the form of a femicylinder. Then turn a piece of wood, fo that it may 
be equal, and fit for it in every part, and be received into the convexity of it, where 
being faflned with four nails at the corners of the plate, it may remain fledfafl. Fix 
this wood upon a little frame,with two bars of a foot height, faflned to the ends of 
it. Now we will begin to burnifb the plates ; which mufl be thus done: provide 
chalk made into fine powder, after this lore • take fome beaten clay, wrap it in a clean 
and indifferently fine cloth , and put it into a wafhing bowl full of water - y flirre it 
about here and there, in the water, that the frnefl part may be washed through, and 
the courier remain in the cloth : then put the new chalk into the cloth again; flitre it 
and drain it till it all pafs through the cloth, and then fuffer the water ro fettle, and 
feirce it through a drainer i onely changing the water, until no grofs fettlement re¬ 
main : Then lay the cloth over the mouth of the veffel, which mufl receive it, and tie 
it flack on: fo drain it, that you may be the more furc, that nothing but what is very 
fine can pafs through: then prefs cue the water, and referve the chalk. L*y this 
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clay, thus prepared, upon the Copper, and rub it with a poplar flick, till it (Line 
like gold : then wafli it with water, over a wide-mouthed pan, that may receive the 
water. After this, have a blood-ftone ready , very well poli&ed, upon a plate of 
lead, with the duft of Emerald, it will become oaofl exquifitely fmooth: therefore, 
lay your rays of copper upon the copper, and fpread it abroad with the thumb of 
your left hand ; then caft on the clay, and pour water on to wafh it, and then wipe 
it off, an d let onely the water remain to faften them upon the copper. Then take in¬ 
to your hands the ftone , being fattened to a flick; and polifh the plates wkh it, ha¬ 
ving a great care that they do not run into wrinkles 5 for then they are quite fpoiled: 
butwhen they begin to move, pour on fome of the water, and that will fix them 
again : Continue this, till you have made it all over as bright and fmooth *s a look- 
ing-glafc. A token of their perfetf policing is, when no marks of the running of 
the ftonc , is feen upon them* Then taking them off from the wood, cafl thenun- 
to a pot of water, until the reft are all finifhed ; and then wrap them in a clean lia- 
nen cloth: dry them, and lay them Up inboxes, free from all duft, and filth: but 
bend them like a half-pillar, fo that the polifhed fide may be inward 5 and tic them f© 
with a firing. 

Chap. XII. 

Of building a fornace for the colouring ? lutes* 

N Ow we will fhew how to colour them: but firft, let us defcribe the fornace, 
wherewith it muft be done. Therefore let a Fornace be made of iron plates 
of a convenient thicknefs: let it be a foot in height, and as much in the diameter of 
the length; let it be covered on the top, with a circular plate: In the centre of the 
roof of it, cut a round hole, a handful in breadth • and fet another fornace upon it, 
of the lame length and breadth, and make a hole in that alfo, which muft be fet 
againft the other, and joynthem clofe together. Make a little door io the lower 
fornace , elofe-io the ground; let it be made with an arch, four fingers wide, and 
jet out half a foot,like the mouth of an oven, and be joyned in the fame mannerto the 
great fornace. Then kindle your coals in another place , until they ceafe fmoking, 
and with iron tongs caft them into the forefaid fornace : Heat it very well, and 
let the outward fornace or mouth of the oven be fill'd half way with live coals.Thefe 
being thus difpofed, fall to colouring the plates. And firft, I will teach you 

How to colour plates with a purple colour . 

Take the plates tyed about with thread, as I told you , and fit them upon a pair of 
iron tongs,which you muft faften at the fore-end with an iron ring, that they may not 
open : hold them upon the hole of the upper fornace , that they may receive the 
afeending fmoak 5 and turn them about, until by degrees you {hall perceive them 
gather a purple colour, without any other fmoak then what arifeth from the heat of 
the coals: when you think them coloured enough, remove them from the fmoke, 
and lay them afide. 

How to make them of a Saphire colour* 

It is done much after the fame way: for taking the rays in an iron tongs, and hold¬ 
ing them over the hole of the fornace, caft upon the coals through the low arched 
door, the feathers of a goofe, which grow upon her breft, and then lay upon them 
a red hot iron rod. For the fmoke of the feathers,arifing thropgh the tunnell of the 
fornace,will beat upon the rays, and make them of a sky-colour: when the iron rod 
groweth cold, take another and put in. It is very admirable , how on a fuddain 
thefe copper rays will change into feveral colours: wherefore, when they have ob¬ 
tained the colour which you defirc, take them off the fornace prefcmly, for ether- 
wife they will alter into another. 

How to make them of a fiver colour. 

Take a little filver, and diflolve it with aqua font*: then pour fome fountain-water 
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into ic, and your copper rays: prefently the water will be troubled, and will flick 
tipon the copper like filver fleeces away the water , and wafh the fijyer and 
dry ic in the San; and when ic is dry, feyjt upon a marble, and mix withic an ounce 
of Tartar, and as much ordinary fait ; grinde them together, till they be well mix¬ 
ed. This being made into powder, lay ic on copper, and rnb it with your fin°er? t 
and ic will make it (bine like filver: then fpread the rays upon the round woodland 
the copper, wet them with the water, lay the powder on them, and rub them 
with your thumbs, that they may become of a filver colour; fteep them in water 
and levigate them with the blood-ftone upon the forefaid copper • then fee them in 
the fmoke,and they will fhine with a sky-colour. 

How to make them of the colour of an Emerald, 


It is very difficult, and there fcarce is one of very many that will prove ri°hr. Firft 
make your rays of a sky-colour, as before, then take thofe which have & not took 
that colour rightly, and lay two of them upon the hole of the fornace j andthrou°h 
the vault of the little door, fling fome leaves of Box upon red hot plates of irbn 
where they will crackle like bay-leaves, and fend up a fmoke throu*h the hole* 
which will colour the rays. Butbefore they come to be of a green colour, they muft 
pafs through many other colours,as yellow, red, and sky-coloor; but they muft con¬ 
tinue forac time before they obtain a perfect green. 

How to make them red , Uhea %ubp. 

Fling fome flocks of Scarlet upon the live coles, a m lay the thin plates over the hole, 
aad chearifmg fmoke will coLour them red.. 

How to make them of the colour of the Amethifi, 

When it is made of a sky-colour, it paffeth through the colour of the Amethift; cake 
it therefore off in time, and you have your wifli. 


Chap. XIII. 

How raps are to be coloured bp a mixture of Metals . 

I Will now ftiew how rays may be coloured by mixture with ocher metals 5 which 
is of more difficulty, but of longer continuance. The former coft but little labour, 
buc theyeafily lofe their colour: thefe are harder to be made ; but keep their co¬ 
lour longer. Take half a pound of copper, and melt it in a melting pot, put there¬ 
unto half a crown of gold; and when ic is well melted , and mixed, adde fome tar¬ 
tar, that when it cooleth, the top of it may be plain and fmooth • after it is cold, fee 
it afide. Then take another half pound of copper, and melt it in the fame manner ; 
mix a drachm of filver with it, and let it cool: take it out of the pot, and file the 
our-fide of ic fmooth ; for the leaft crack, or chap, would fpoil the work. You may 
know whether there 6e any crack within fide ©r without, by this fign ; place ic in 
an even poife upon a piece of iron,and ftrike it with another piece • if it found equal¬ 
ly, and ring clearly, it is whole; if it do jar, it is cracked fomewhere. Let your 
pieces of metal be about a finger in bignefs; beat them gently upon the anvile, left 
they break fomewhere: fee them in the fire and feafon them, and when they arc cold, 
beat them with the hammer into thin rays, as I have faid before: if they chance to 
crack, file off the flaws; and when they have been feafoned twice or thrice,in the fire, 
have your pot of water ready prepared with fait and tartar, to whicen them, that you 
may more exa&ly find out the craks. 

To make them of the colour of a Ruby. 

The plates being finished, if you would make them of a ruby colour, do it with flocks 
of fcarlet, as before; but then the rags muft be of the mixture of copper and gold. 

To make them of the colour of a Saphtre or Emerald. 

Let the plates be of copper and filver: the Saphire colour is made with goofe feathers, 
buc the Edi^ald with box- leaves, holding them femewhat longer over tht fire. And 
thefe are the experiments which I have made concerning Gems. 
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Natural Magick: 

Of the woaders of the Load-ftone. 


The Proem e. 

\A/E pafs from Jewels to Stones: the chief whereof and the moft admirable is the Load- 
V V ftone,and in it the Majeftj of Nature doth meft appear : and I undertake this workjhe 
more willingly, becaufe the Ancients left little or nothing of this in muting to pofterity. In a 
few days , not to fay hours , when 1 fought one experiment, others of wed themfelves , that I 
co He tied aim oft two hundred of pr twite l note ; fo wonderful is God in all his works. But what 
wifer and learneder men might fim out , let all men judge . / knew at Venice R.M. 

Paulus the Venetian, that was Eufied in the fame ft udy: he was Provincial of the Order of 
ferv tuts, but now a moft worthy Advocate, from whom I not onely conf fs , that / gained 
feme thing, but l glory in it , becaufe of all the men I ever few, I never knew any man more 
learned , or more ingenious , having obtained the whole body of learning • and is not onely 
the Splendor and Ornament of Venice or Italy , but of the whole world. I fall begin from 
the moft known experiments , and pafs to higher matters, that it may not repent any man of 
his great ft udy and accurate diligence therein . By thefe, the longitude of the world may be 
found out, that is of no [mall momentfor Saylors, and wherein the greateft wits have been 
employed . And to a friend that is at afar diftance from us, and faft fbut up in prifon , we 
may relate our minds x which I doubt not maybe done by two Mariners fompafes, having 
the Alphabet writ about them. Upon this depends the principles of perpetual motion, and 
more admirable things, which I faU here let pafs • If the Antients left any thing of it, I fall 
put that in by the way: Ifall mark, feme falfe reports of fomemen, not to deleft their pains 
‘and induftry , but left any man fou Id follow them in an error, and jo errorsfould be perpe¬ 
tual thereby. I fall begin with the Name , 

C H a P. I. 

What is the Name of this Stone, the kind of it, and the C onntrey where it grows, 

\ Lato in lone writes, that Empedecles called this done 
i but Lucretius from the conntrey Magncfia. 

The Greeks do call it Magnes from the place, 

For that the Magnets Land it doth embrace. 

■) And the fame Plato faith , fome call it Heraclius. Theophraftm 
his book of Stones calls it that is Herculeum, be¬ 

caufe he found it about the city Heraclea. Others think it denominated from Her¬ 
cules : for as he conquered and fubdued all beads, and men; fothis Hone conquers 
iron, which conquers all thing?. Nicander thinks the done fo called, and fo doth 
Pliny from him, from one Magnes a fhepherd ; for it is reported that he found it by 
hi? hobnail’d fhooes, and his diepherds-crook that it duck to, when hefedhis flocks 
in Ida, where he was adicpherd. But I think it is called Magnes, asyofl&ould fay 
Uklagntu, onely one letter changed. Others call it Sideritcs that in 
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Of the wonders of the Loadflone. i p i 

Grc:k '".gnifies iron, and theLatine call it Magnes,Heraclitr;:,tnd Siderites. Heft chi* 
m makes the ftone Siderites to be different from Herculeus; for he faith, one hath 
an iron colour , and the other a filver colour. Alfo Pliny from Sotacm makes five 
kinds of it. The Ethiopian, the Magnefian fromMagnefia necr Macedonia , as the 
way lies to the Lake Bxbis, on the right hand ; the third in Echiutxj of fiSoentia, the 
fourth about Alexandria at Troadcrum ; the fifth in Magnefia of Afia. The firfi dif¬ 
ference is, whether it be male or female , the next in the colour: for thole that aie 
fouod in Macedonia and Magnefia, are red and black ; but the Boeotian is more red 
then black: That which is found in Troas is black, andofthe female kind, and hath 
no force therefore. But the word fort is found in Magnefia, of Afia * it is white, and 
attracts not iron, and is like a Pumice ftone. It is certain, that the bluer they are, 
the better they are. The Ethiopian is highly commended , and it cofts the weight 
in filver- It is found in Ethiopia at Zimirum; for fo is the Tandy country called. 
It h a token of an Ethiopick ftone,if it will draw another Loadftone to it.Therc is* 1- 
fo a mountain in Ethiopia, not far off, that produccth a ftone called Theamedes, that 
drives away all iron from it. Diofcorides describes it thus. The beft Loadftone is 
that which eafily draws iron, of a b.uifh colour, thick, and not very weighty. P fttt- 
tends makes three forts of them; one that draws iron, another fkfh , another that 
dtiws and repels iron; very ignorantly: for the fleftiy Loadftone is different from 
thL,and one and the fame ftone draws & drives iron from it Marbodem fairb,it grows 
arnongtt the Proglodites and Indians. OUhs ^Magnus reports, that rhere.are moun¬ 
tains of it in the North, and they draw fo forcibly , that they hive flbips made faft to 
them by great fpikers of wood , left they ftiould draw out their n nails out of the 
(hips that pais between tbefe recks of Loadftone. There is an.Ifland between Corlica 
and Ualy,call'd Ilva, commonly Elba, where a Loadftone may be cut forth : but it 
hath no vercue. It is found in Cantabria in £pain, Bohemia, and many other places. 

Chap. IL 

The natural reafon of the Load(lones aUraftion, 

B Ecaufe feme have written whole Books, of the reafon of theLoadftones attract¬ 
ing of iron: left I (hould be tedious, which I purpofeoot to be, I think fit to 
pats over t ther mens opinions, efpecially, becaufe they depend oncly upon words 
and vain cavils, that Philosophers cannot receive them ; and 1 (hall fet down my 
own, tetmded up^n fome experiments: yet I fhall not pafs by the opinion of Anax- 
*lo*a6y fet down by Arifiotie in his Bock De Anima^ who by a fimilitude Calls it a li¬ 
ning ftone, and that therefore it draws iron ; and for lome other peculiar forces, 
which might be properly faid to proceed from the foul, as you fhall fee. Epicurus 
would fain give a reafon for it, as Caltn md'Lueretius reporr. For, fay they, the 
Atoms that fiew out of the iron, and meet in the Loadftone in one figure, io that 
they eafily embrace one the other; tbefe therefore, when they light upon both the 
concretes of the ftone and iron,and then flieback into the middle, by the way they 
are turned between themfclves, and do withall draw the iron wiih them. Galen 
i^veiftts again!! this; for he cannot believe, as he faith, chat the final! atoms that fiie 
fr< rn tbc ftt ne,can be complicated with the like aw ms that come from the iron, and 
that theif embracing can draw fuch a heavy weight.Moreover,if you put another iron 
to that which hingsyrhu will fatten alfo,and another to that,and fo a third and fourth: 
& the atoms that jefulc from the ftone, when they meet with the iton^hey flie back, 
and are the caufc rhac the iron hangs:and it is not pcffible that thofe atoms fhould pe- 
ftstra.-e the iron, & through the empty pores fhould rebound unto the former atom*, 
and e mbrace ether .whereas he law five iron irftrumenrs hang one by the other.And 
if the atom? be dffufed ftraight forward through the iron, why then do ocher iron 
nails flick, faftned bqt on the tides ? for the venue of it is fpread every way : Where¬ 
fore if a veryli:tle Loadftone Ihculd touch many fmall bodies of iron, andthefe 
ethers, and thofe others again,and the Loadftone muft fill them all fthat fmall ftone 
would even becoaumed into atoms. But I think the Loadftone, is a mixture of 
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ftone and iron, as an iron ftone, or a ftone of iron. Yet do not think the ftone is 
fo changed into iron,as to lofe its own Nature, nor that the iron is fo drowned in the 
ftone, but it preferves it felf; and whilft one labours to get the vi&ory of the other, 
the attraction is made by the combat between them. In that body, there is more of 
the ftone, then of iron ; and therefore theirop, that it may not be fubduedby the 
ftone, defires the force and company of iron ; that being not able to refift alone, ic 
may be able by more help to defend it felf. For all creatures defend their being: 
Wherefore, that it may enjoy friendly help, and not lofe its own perfection, it wil¬ 
lingly draws iron to it, or iron comes willingly to that. The Loadftone draws not 
ftones,becaufe it wants them not, for there is ftone enough in the body of it; and 
if one Loadftone draw another , it is not for the ftone, but for the iron that is in it. 
What I faid, depends on thefe Arguments. The pits of Loadftone are where the 
veins of iron are : thefe are deferibed by Galen, and fuch as deal in Minerals, and 
in the confines of them both ; of the ftone and the iron they grow , and the Load- 
ftones are fecn, wherein there is more ftone, and others in which there is more 
iron. In Germany a Loadftone is digged forth, out of which they draw the beft 
iron; and the Loadftone, whiiftit lies in the filings of iron, will get more ftrength; 
and if it be fmeered or negleCted, it will lofe its forces. I oft faw with great delight 
a Loadftone wrapt up in burning coles, that fenc forth a blue flame, that fmelt-'of 
brimftone and iron ; and that being diflipated, it loft its quality of its foul that was 
gone, namely, its attraClive vertue. It is the ftink of iron and brimftone, as fuch 
who deftroy iron by reducing it to a Calx, or ule other Chymical operations,can eafi- 
lytry. And I thought that the fame foul, put into another body, muft neccffarily 
obtain the fame faculty. 

Chap. III. 

'That the Loadftone hath two oppofite Poles,the North and Southend how they may he known, 

B Ecaufe the cffe&s of the Loadftone are many and divers , I (hall begin to diftin- 
guifti from the effects of it, that the Readers may re eive more benefit and dire¬ 
ction. The efFeCts of the Loadftone, are of the ftone onely, or of the iron touched 
with the ftone,or of them both,the iron and the ftone.The fimple effeCts of the ftofie, 
are to draw the ftone, to refpeCt the Poles of the world, and fuch like alfo they are 
n?ixt and compounded.We fay therefore firft, that the ftone hath two points, that ftand 
oppofite one to the other, be it in a great orfmall ftone,which we call the Poles: one 
of them is direded to the North, the other to the South : For if the ftone be at li¬ 
berty, and hangs that it may play, without any impediments from its weight, one 
part turns freely to the North,and the contrary part to the South.The way to try it is 
thus: Take a little piece of Cork, or Fennel*giganr, or fome other light w<#>d, and 
make it like a Boat, that it may ferve to bear up the weight of the ftone. Put the 
ftone into this veflel, that it may be equi-diftant from the bottom. Put the Boat into 
a veflel full of witer, that it may move here and there, and find no impediment • let 
it fo alone,and the Boat will never reft, until the point of the ftone ftand full North, 
and the oppofite point full South. When the Boat ftands ftill, turn it about twice or 
thrice with your finger, and fo it will come again to reft, and return to the fame po- 
fturc ; and this (hall make yon more certain of the North and South Poles of it.There 
are miny more ways to prove it, for letting it hang equally, as in the Mariners Com- 
pafs; for where it can move of it felf freely,it ftill directs to the fame points: and you 
may do the fame if you hang it 6y a fmall thread. Hence we may eafily learn, 

To know which Loadftone is the more perfett. 

Which a man may eafily do by the former trial, and find out what Loadftone is void 
of vertue , or moft forcible. For that Loadftone that doth fooneft bring about the 
Boat to the points, and having found the north Pole, ftands. ftill, is certainly the moft 
forcible ftonc.But that which flowly works, and comes foftly about to its place, and 
flops oft, is more weak and feeble. Alfo we may be certified another way : for that 
which can turn about the greater piece of wood, or boar, not flowly, bur quickly, is 
the beft ftone. And though there be more ways to try it, yet let thefe fuftice at pre¬ 
lect : we fhall fpeak of the reft in other places. Chap. 
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Chap.. IV. 

n lf°T 0 ^ the F 0n ' ”f er>t by * ri & ht ltne f rcm North ^ South, through the length 

B lit the two points we fpeik of, arc the end of the right line, running through 
che rriddle of the done from North to South. if any man break the done, and 
break this line, thole ends of the divifion will prefemly be of another property 
and venue , and will be enemies one to the other: which is a great wonder : 
for thefe two points, when they were joined together, had the fame force of 
turning to the pole; but now being parted afundcr, one will turn to the North, 
the other to the South, keeping che lame podure and pofuion they had in the Mine 
where they were bred: and che lame happens in the lead bits that arc lcen in the 
greated load-done. 

: - i'oo Fjor example: let the rock of Load-dene be 

ABCD, and let the line from North to South 
beAB: if we (hall cut the done ABout of the 
rock, the very line AB in the done will repre¬ 
feat che polar line from North to South. But if 
we break the done broad-wayes, every little 
piece will keep its line. Cut the done AB broad- 
ways,asCF,there will be twoftones; ACD,and 
EFB: I fay, the dones cut through the line CD, 

I each of them will have its poles of the world. 

I In the done AGD, the North-pole will be A, 
the South G. In the done EFB, che North will 
be H, the South B; and that is beyond all ad- 
, , , miration, thitthe points GH whilft the done 

Was but: one, Wfre but one : as being .greed together, they had the fame forces, 
b.ut when throne is divided, each part will hold itsvertue, and be quite contra’ 
ry and at enmity : for G alwayes turns to the South, and H to the North, and eve- 
ry bit will have its poles: and if you fit the divided ftones with boats, AandH 
will turn to the North, G and B to the South : and the lame will fall out, if you di- 
Aide AG andJlB into many fmall pieces ;; and if you afterwards join all thefe pieces 
aether asjtbfy were, their mutual difeordof nature will be piefently reconciled. 

laid fade, that the Load-done draws where it hath but a thin 
e^ver, andone part then another: for it atcraasonely frdm one certain 
[point, as its pofition,before in the mines. 

^ ad: Jffd^jjnrn - n ,“o:t 7» no ; ' 

'. j :.., Oct •. - if) . ; . 

«inn ■ Chap, V, 

-o. (t ? r „;[} P $ l* r hpe in the Loadfione is not fable, but moveable* 

°t nature cannoebpt be admired amoagft many that God 
therefore I would have no man ignorant thereof; This polar 
line lpoken of, is not alwiyes certain in the fame place, nor doth it dand alwayes 
firm; but changes, and take? the contrary pofuions: but this is conftant in it, that 
italwayes runs through the middle of the done, like a King that hath alwayes his 
Court or fort in the midft of his Country: for conGding in the centre from whence 
the stream patts are as it were the cifcumference, i^caneafily fend its forces to 
all parts, ana defend it fclf. But an cxafflpfe (hall clear this. 
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A B 


Let the Gone be AECF, and let the line A C 
running through the length of ir, be the polar line 
wefpeak of, wherein the force of it refides, which 
runs from the North to the South-pole ; I fay, if 
you divide the ftone in two pieces by the line AC, 
that one piece may be AED, the other BCF,if they 
be taken afunder, that the force of it doth not re- 
(ide in the extream part of the line AD or BC j but 
being divided in the middle, the force is received 
- ~ in the middle of each ftone, and in the ftone 

APn ir will be GH and in BOF, it will be IL s which cannot be fpoken without 
admiration that in a dead ftone there fhould be a living vertue to moue it fclf: who 
is there, unlefs he try it, that will believe thefe things ? For as the line that ttretch- 

eth from North to South was in the prime, forf you divide the Gone into a thou¬ 
sand parts,that force is few into all thofe parts, each of them holding tts own line in 
the middle of it; fo if we fhalldivide the part AED into other parts, and Giall part 
h frmllrft of them what part foever is parted from its confines, it will have that 
fimeTivef^force umning long-ways throt&nhe middle of ft: and fo itwillbe/rfyou 
divide cheftone into the fmalleft fand: but the greater wonder is,that if yon join all 
The parts together again as they were at firft^hey will all have the fame force united, 
and that will retire into the middle of the ftone. 


£ 


G 
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Chap. VI. 

that the force of North mA South is vigorous in the points. 

B Ut what is more wonderful? Though the force retreats to the middle of the 
ftone,yet it doth not fend it felf forth by the middle,but by the estream parts of 
Hnnr inH ftill in the middle, as if it were afleep ; but it is awake in the end, 
*nd there it comes forth • But if * man break the ftone, he (ball feHt more perfeft- 
l y . d I (hall give an cxamplcfor fuch that are curious, to fearch out revenue of the 

Load-ftone. 

»—n : ; fhno ; b/Tfi ').nn r : nun :IivV 

Let the Load-ftone be AS, and A the ^ferth pole, B 
the South ; I fay that in ABthe end of ibe ftone, the 
force is greater, and in the middle of the fine ILN,it is 
more weak and drowfie, unlefs there be *fey vertue un¬ 
known in the right and left fide CD: bur the neerer it is 
to theNorth or South,the more it augmemsjbut the far¬ 
ther off it is,the more it faints. Break the ftone in C and 
G, wherein there lay hid a, vertue unperceived, but it 
will appear when the ftone is broken,and (hew its pro¬ 
perties, and one point wilUbew fprth the Nortbvipc 
other the South. Andifthefe thing* Tee$* 
yet are they neccffary, as, the 
muft fay. ’ , 

,\ 9 l v .:.. ^ 1 1 rl>l p c w.;i ' b ivj.'.bim vff rhiK;id*ai? 8 i joyswUii 

Chap. VII. 

That bj the touching of etherfl one thofe feints, ifiti j r s 

A Nd becaufe I faid that the Load-ftone doth not always hold its forces equal,but 
that one ftone is more powerful in operation then another, for feme are taint 
and weakjl fhall put the firft queftion, whether by rubbing and touching the weaKct 
Hones with the ftronger, thofe forces will be changed, or ftay as they were • as, it * 
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Load-Hone is flu?gi(h in pointing cut the pole, whether in a flronger none 
rubbed with the North point upon the North point of the weaker, can help it 
at ail ; or if we fhali rub the South point of the other on the North point 
of this, whether the North point rubbed on will be gene and become the 
South point, or continue in its former vertuc ? Where we have not reafon to 
dire& us, experience (hall prove it- For let a Loadflone be of what forces and 
properties it may be, by rubbing it againft a Loadrtone of lei's vertue, it will never 
foie any thing, but continues immutable ; and being left at liberty in its boat, it 
will turn voluntarily to its own pole, and decline the contrary partt And though 
wc cannot find the caufe of it, yet it Teems not againft reafon 5 I fay, that in Hones 
of the fame kind, the greater Hones have the greateH forces; and when one Lotd- 
ftone u rubbed again!* another, it will leave certain hairs, which are but the bruiied 
fmall parts of the Hone, that Hick like hairs, and thefe are they that lend force to i- 
ron and other things to attra&, and to turn to the pole ; but if the Hone that is rub¬ 
bed and receives it be greater then thole hairs, it can never be that the greater ver- 
tue fhould be conquered by the lefs, alwayes the ftones^ being of the lame kind, 
lince the hairs have as it were no proportion to the magnitude of it. And as the 
hairs to the Hones magnitude are infenHble,fo it is impolTible that they can wrcH the 
force of it to the contrary pole. 


Chap. VIII. 

That a Loadfione will draw a Loadftoncy and drive it from it * 

1 ' Shall fpeak of the other operation of it, which is of its attra&ing and repelling. 
This is both admirable, and delightfomc to behold with our eyes, and to confidcr 
in our mind, that the part of one Loadflone Ihould fo carefully fearch out another, 
allure and attraft ir, to enjoy its company, and to fofter ic in its bolom , and again, 
another (hould be fuch an enemy to it, that they are at mutual difeord, fo that put¬ 
ting their contrary ends together, the one will be fo contrary to the other, and hate 
as it were the force of ir, that it will turn the contrary way: namely, the North 
part of the one doth not indifferently draw any part of eve;y other Hone, but a di- 
fiinft and certain part; nor doth it drive every part from ir, bnt that part it natural¬ 
ly abhors, and cannot endure, as being contrary unto it. The North part of the one 
will draw the South part of the other, and drive away from it the North part of the 
fame; and the South part of this is not an enemy to the North part of the other, 
but to the South part of it. The fame will appear better by an example. ' 

Let there be two Hones ACD, and EBF: in the HrH Hone let A 
be the North pole, and the point G the Sooth; in the Hone 
EFBlet the North part be H, the South B: 1 fay, if you put the 
South pare G.of the Hone CAD, to the South part B, of the 
Hone EFB, it will prefently drive it from it • and the fame will 
happen if you put the North pole A to the North pole G. A* 
gab, if you (hew the North point A to the South point H, or 
the South pobt B to the North point A, as being mutually i- 
greed, it will draw the part to it that is not againfl it. The rea¬ 
fon of it 1 know; for fince that the South part G, had formerly 
been faH to the North part H, when the parts are divided they 
alwayes leek to unite again, topreferve the fame body, as Phi- 
lofophersfiy. But if the South point G -had been fall with the 
South point B of another Hone, B flies eff prefently, and departs from it-or; if 
you (hew the North point A, to the North pobt H, thetof .will come to p^for 

they refufe one the other, becaufe they did not fo Hand in their Mine. felM 
confute the error of P/«»;, and of his followers, who think that no otherXoad- 
Honehath this vertue but the Hone of Ethiopia; but it is common to allLoadlione^o 
Alfofit is a fign, faith he,of the Ethiopian Hone, becaufe that will draw another 
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whole LoadHone to it. Alfo Cardamn falfly affirms that one LoadHone will not 
draw another; but it will draw ic, becaufe the iron is concealed in it that it had firfi 
drank in. In brief, the poles that are unlike, will join together, by reafon of the 
flmilitudeof their fubHance, and likenefs of inclination ; but the poles chat are the 
fame, by a contrary inclination are at enmity : that is, the North point feeks the 
South point,and the South the North point ; fo (hall the South and North points re- 
je& South and North points. Yet we mufl cell you by the way,that when we try the 
Hones, let them not be both great and vaft hones, that being hindered by their 
weights cannot perform theiroffice : but let one be great, and the other fmall; 
or both fmall, that they may be mutually repulfed or drawn on. The trial is^afie,’ 
if they be hanged by a thread, or put into their boats, or if they play equally 
balanced upon the needle. 


Chap. IX. 

A [port of the Loadftone. 

r Will not pafs by a merry conceit of the LoidHone, that I have oft-times made 
my friend* fport with, for the good of thofe that are curious in the fearch of the 
reafons of things. How in a fhort time two kinds of finds mingled, and laid on a 
heap, may be parted one from the other very fuddenly : for the Handers by, that 
cannot found the reafon of it will, think it impoflible. The trick is this : Pown a 
LoadHone into very fine fand, and put fome white fand, or iome other fand together 
with it, and mingle them, and make a heap of them .* for if you put a LoadHone to 
it, either uncovered, or covered with linen (that the Handers by may not know ic) 
prefently the fand of the LoadHone, as in league with ir, will run like fmall hairs 
joined together, and will Hick faH to the Hone ; which you may brulh c ft and lay a- 
fidc, then come again, and what is behind will run to the Hone, till you have drawn 
it all out; and it will caufc no little wonder, that when the LoadHone comes to 
the heap,the fands that were mingled Ihould be parted afunder. But the more eafily 
to powder the LoadHone, do thus. Put the LoadHone into an iron morrer, lay a 
blanket or fome other foft thing upon it, for it will thus yield to' hand-Hrokes, and 
prefently crumble 5 if nor, you muft beat hard on the bottom of the morter, and 
batter the peHle. Alfo the fame thing befals us in a certain fand that is brought to 
us out of an iron Mine from Porchys, for it hath the colour and flhining that iron 
hath; and by the proximation of the LoadHone,it is foon parted from the other, to 
the admiration of thofe that are prefent. It may be this experiment was made,be¬ 
caufe the ancients report that the LoadHone will draw iron, fand, oyle, and all 
things. 


Chap, X. 

The greater the Loadftone is y the greater is the force of it. 

A Nd you muH know, that the bigger LoadHone will caH forth its force at a far- 
chcr diHance, and brandifh it, and attra& the oppofite LoadHone with more 
violence, and draw it to it, and that in the lame lore of Hone ; as if a LoadHone 
be a pound weight, and another LoadHone be a good diflance from it, it will pre¬ 
tty leap, and meet the other that draws it. If we cut off half that Hone, the 
force of it will decay, and be dull as if it were dead, and the vigor of it is taken 
away by the proportion of the part taken from it. If any maH will not believe ir, < 
let a Hone be fetcht for trial; for a part being taken away, part of the vertue is loll 
alfo: join the part taken away as it was, and the force will be reflored, and be¬ 
come more lively, and will be as powerful as formerly, that it will leap at aLoad- 
Aone that meets it at a great diHance, and prefently embrace it. This argument 
confirms it, that the greater the Hone is,the greater force it hath, even in the fame 
fort of Hones: for I have feen divers LoadHoncs, brought from divers parts of the 
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world, to have divers properties. I faw at Rome, a Loadftone weighed an Ounce 
that drew two Ounces of Iron, and heldicfo faft as it drew, that it could fcarce be’ 
pulled from it. I have feen others of forty Pound weight, that were fo feeble, thac 
they would fcarce ftir an Ounce. But that I may the more oblige the curiofiry of 
Students in this matter, I (hall teach in the following Chapters, how the Vertue of 
the Stone may be tried and equally balanced. 

Chap, XI. r 

That the force of this Stone will pafs into other Stones , that fome timesyon may fee as it 
were a rope of Stones . 

T He Stone with us is commended for another property ; for when it hath taken 
hold of another Scone, ic not only holds that fall, but ic fends into the Body 
of it an effluxion of its forces } and that having got more forces, draws another, and 
gives it the like faculty: the third made to partake of the fame vertue, draws others 
that are neer or far off, and carts forth and brandilheth the lame vertue ; and this 
draws another! and io, by a reciprocal ejaculation, by the fame force it is held, by 
the fame it holds others ; and from each of them to the other, are their darts flying, 
as it were endowed with the vertue of them : and if you lift them up on hi°h, they* 
feem to hang in links like a Chain, that they will not cafily be driwn one from the 
other • that we mull needs wonder exceedingly, how thac internal and invifible 
force can run from one to the other, and pafs through them : and the more vertue 
it hath, to the more it doth communicate ic. Yet I thought fit to forewarn 
you that you fail not in your trial, that the Stones muft flick the one to the other by 
the parts that agree, and not by contrary parts ; for fo would noc one impart his 
venues to another, but bv the meeting with an oppofice part, would be held back 
' an d ccafc from doing its Office; namely,that the North point of the one,muft flick to 
the South point of the other, as I faid; and not contrarily: for the South point ap¬ 
plied to the South, and the North point to the North point,is contrary . and the fa¬ 
culty will faint and decay at the prelence of its Adverfary. Nor yet will we omit to 
remember thofe that are curious to try this,that the Stones mud fucccffively be pro¬ 
portionable, thac the great one muft draw a lefs, and a little one muft draw one lefs 
then it felf: for fo they will hang the faftcr, and noc be fo eafily pulled afunder* 

Chap. XII. 

T hat in the Loadftone that hairynefs is cout h fed. 

H Ence comes that hairinefs of little Hairs, that we mentioned before, that 
flicks fo faft to the Stone, thac ic can hardly be pulled off : for when one is 
runbed againft the other , or is beaten off with a light blow of the Hammer, thofe 
ltnail pieces being rubbed one againft another, do not fall to the Earth by their 
own- weight, but arc ;held up by the force of the Stone : and chat one may flick 
fail to the other, turning its friendly countenance to it, it can by no other means 
commodionfly faflen to its fympatbizing part, nor be joyned with it, but like a Hair 
or imall Tbrecd; and if you rub one Stone long againft another, that heap of Sand 
wiil fo augment, that it will appear all hairy,or like the down on a mans chin,or as ic 
were belet round with a heap of pricks. Nor is this to be paffed without admiration, 
That if any man pucs another Loadftone to it, or neer it, that is greater then i ,and 
more powerful; they will appear prefcncly toturn about, and to diredf their friendly 
parts to the like parts in the Scone that is put neer them, and to ftrive tocome to ic 5 
*ndif they cannot do it,for want of ftrength, they will fall to the ground. 
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Chap. XIII. 

The attr Active part is more violent then the part that drives off , 

mud tell the Reader of another thing before-hand, that having laid the foun¬ 
dation of what we (Sail fay , we may proceed to greater matters. The part 
that attracts, draws more vehemently 5 and that which drives away, doth it more 
faintly 5 namely,the part oppofite to it: for if the South part of the Stone, (lick to 
the North part of the other, it will draw at greater didance and more force: but con- 
trarily, i? ycuturn the difagreeing parts together, namely, the South parts to the 
South, and the North parts to the North parts*the natural force is made dull, and as 
t hough it were feeble and weak, it lofeth its force, that it cannot fo well perform its 
Office; and if they be not very neer,the force is (lopped,and can do very little. If any 
maa defires to try, let him hang them up with threads, or balance them on a pin, or 
put them in Boats, and he (hall finde their readinefs to draw, and their fceblenefs 
andfluggifhnefs to drive off from them. 


Chap. XIV. 

7%e contrary parts of the Stones are contrary one to another • 

T He parts we fpeak of, if they be joy ned friendly together, they will as it 
were , enter a league, and help one the other , and will gain more force 
and vertue. Buc if they be contrary, they are at fuch opposition by their 
Nature, and fuch fecret hatred there is between them , that being put toge¬ 
ther by their difagreeing points, as if their Advcrfary were prefent, they will 
ccafe from all their attraaion, and lofe all their force. As , if you have 
Loaddones in your hands, that have the oppofite parts united , the North 
and South together; if another (lone be put to them, neither of thefe dones 
will move or get the Viaory ; for they neither draw to, nor drive from ; e- 
fpeeially, if both their forces be equal. But if one beflronger then another, 
the (lone that is put to it,will move and dir,and will either come forward or go back¬ 
ward. But if yon take up his contrary Companion, he will cither be drawn 
after, or will flie from it willingly ; for it will either go along with the part 
it agrees with , or will go from that part it is contrary to : by which Reafon 
youmay know, that one hinders the other. We may all'o by another Experi¬ 
ment, be made more certain of the fame thing : If you draw one Loaddone 
with another, and let it hang in the Air ; if to the place where they joyn, you 
apply the contrary force of another Loadllone ; by this meeting with their fc- 
nemy , both their forces will fail and faint: and if the fame be of a great force, 
the (tone that drew will let the other go , and falls from it. And alfo , not 
wirhoht mirth and admiration, you (hall feet Chain of many pieces of Load- 
doncs hanging together ? and if you apply the contrary fide to the third or 
fourth done, the Chain is prefently broken, and the part falls off , and w; 
not han$ fad : but the other parts , whither the force of it comes not, will 
yet dick fad together in a Link, uniefs you put the end of the contrary 
10 them. 


Chap. XV. 

Mow to know the Polar points in the toadflone» 

\7\7E may know by another and more certain way then that I fet down before, 
* * which are the vertical points in the Loadftone, which turn to the Nort , 
which to the South ; and efpecially, that point that fends forth the attra<ffive ver- 
tuc, will be difeovered. Thus: That point that mod vehemently draws ODt0l e 
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the South point of tnother ftone,and fticks faft to it,that is the North point;and that 
point the North part of another Gone willingly joyns; with,is the South poinr. The 
fame alfo may be known by the driving off: That point that drives off from it, and 
rcfnfeth the North part of the ftone put againft it, is the North point • and the South 
point, that drives from it the South point. And he that would have the true pole 
more exa&ly demonftraced, let him do thus: Put a little bit of a Loadftone, not much 
orcatcr or leffer then a Millet-Seed, to the Loadftone; and if it prefently draw it at a 
dirtance, and when it is drawn, it hicks fall and is hardly taken from it, it is an 
Argument of the true end whence that force proceeds. You may alfo draw about 
a little bit about that point, to fee if it will draw weakly or ftrongly, and whether 
it will part from that place of itfelf, or unwillingly. Briefly, That point that draws 
with moft force, and will hardly let loofe what it hath aura&ed, is the true point of 
iteration; giving you to underhand, 

That the Foie fends its force to the Circumfirence. 

I have known it fo, as from the Centre to the Circumference. And as the light 
of a Candle is fpread everyway, and enlightens the Chamber ; and the farther 
it is off from it, the weaker it fhines, and at too great a diftance is loft ; and the 
necrer it is, the more decrly it illuminates s fo the force flies forth at that point; 
and the neerer it is, the more forcibly it attra&s ; and the further off, the 
more faintly : and if it be fet too far off, it vanifheth quite, and doth nothing. 
Wherefore for that we (Hall fay of it, and mark it for, we (hall call the length of its 
forces the compafs of its vertues. 


Chap.XVI. 

That the force of drawing and driving off\ caH be hindred by no hindrance. 

B Ut this is above all wonder, that yon can never wonder fo much as you 
(hould, That the force of cheftonefor attraaion and repelling , can be in¬ 
cluded in no bounds, can be hindered by nothing, or held back; but it will pene¬ 
trate invifibly, and will move and ftir thofc ftoncs that are fympathizmg with it, 
if they be put to it , and will exercifc its forces, as if there were nothing be¬ 
tween r but this muft be within the compafs of its vertue : for if you hang 
fome Loadftone fitly upon a Table of wood, ftone, or metal, or lying equally 
balanced and you (hall put your Loadftone under the Table, and ftir it there, the 
vertue of it will pafs from this body like a Spirit penetrating thefolid Table, and 
move the ftone above it,and ftir it as it fclf is moved; as this moves, fo ™<>ves that 5 
and when this tefts, that doth the fame. But if the Table be made of Loadftone 

or Iron, the vertue is hindred, and can do nothing : we (hall (hew the realons of it 

in their proper places. Of fo many ftrangc miracles in Nature, there is none more 
wonderful then this. 

is bnn.fi drlwVovi - n i'mv,- ' Vjij s : •:./ ’« ? Hi- 

Chap. XVII. 

How to make an Army of S and to fight bef )fe you. 


A Nd it is IS pleafan: as wonderful, thatHhewed tomy Friends, who beheld 
A on a plain Table an Army of Sand divided into the Right and Left Wings, 
fiebtin*, to the Wonder of the Spe&ators: and many that were ignorant of 
the bdfinefs, thought it was done by the help of the Devil. I pouned a Load¬ 
ftone into powder, fome very fmall, fome fomthing grofs: and I made fome of Utue 
bits, that they might better reprefent Troops of Horfc,or Companies of Foot: and 
fo I fet my Army here and there. The Wings were on the Right and Left, and 
the main Body was in tbemiddle, accompanied with Troops of Horfe : under a 
fmooth Table I put a very principal Loadftone with my Hand. When this was put 

there, the Left Wing marched 5 and on the Right Hand, wub another ftone, the 

Right 
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Right Wing rmrchcd : when they drew neer together, and were more neer the 
Loadftone, the Sands trembled ; and by degrees,they feemed like thofe that take 
up their Spears ; arid when the Loadftone was laid down , they laid down 
their Spears, as if they were ready to fight, and did threaten to kill and flay? 
and the better the Loadftone was, the higher would thefe hairs firctch forth them- 
felvcs: and as I moved my Hands by little and little, fo the Army marched on : 
and when the ftones came neer to one the other, they feemed to fight, and 
run one within the other ; fo the other Wings and Troops came on, and (hew¬ 
ed the form of a Battle ; and you might fee them fomedmes retreat, fome- 
times march forward 5 fometimes to conquer, and fomedmes to be conquered; 
fomecimes to lift up their Spears , and lay them down again, as the Load' 
ftone was put neer to them , or farther off ; and the more force there was 
to fend forth every way. But this is the greater wonder, becaufe what is 
done on a plain Board , may be done hanging in the Air, that you may fee 
them like the Antipodes in Battel : for ftretching out a Paper, or fettinga Ta¬ 
ble aloft, the Loadftones moved above the Table , will do the fame thing we 
fpeak of, and ftiew it to the Spe&ators. But if one that is ingenious do the 
bufinefs, he will do more and greater Feats then we can write of. 


Chap. XVIII. 

The Situation makes the Tier tues of the Stone contrary. 

IT cannot want wonder, as it doth reafon , That the poficion ftioultf (hew 
the Vcrtues contrary to all that we have laid : for the ftone put above the 
Table will do one thing, and another thing if it be put under the Table : for 
if you fit the ftone by equally poifmg it to make it move freely, or put it 
into a Boat, and put a ftone above it, it will aura& ic, or reje£f it, as we faid 
before: but if you put it under the .ftone , it will work comrarily ; for that part 
that drew above, will drive cfF beneath ; and that will draw beneath, that 
drove off above : that is, if you place the ftone above and beneath in a perpen¬ 
dicular. By which Experiments , one may fee cleerly, That the fituation^ill 
work contrary operations, and change the forces of it by turps. Where faff/in 
the operations of it, you muft chiefly mark the pofuion, if you put the Loaftgaea- 
bove or beneath. 


Chap. XIX. 

How theatitattive force of , the Loadftone may be weig 


l/L 7 Ecan alfo meafure that attra^ing or expelling venue of the Loadftone, or 
poife it in a balance: which will be of no fmall conference in the following 
confidcrations ; and elpecially, fora perpetual motion , and to make Iron hang 
pendulous in the Air, when the true and certain attra&ive Vertue is found out 
from the Circumference to the Centre. The Art is this : Put a piece of a Load¬ 
ftone into a balance, and ip the other fcale as much weight of .-feme ether matter, 
that the fcale may hang equal: then we apply a piece of Iron lying on a Tible,that 
it may ftick to the Loadftone that is in the fcale: and that they »may ftickfaftby 
their friendly points* you (ball by degrees caft feme fand into tfie other fcale, ^aud 
that fo long, till the fcale and iron part 5 fo by weighing the weight of the fand, we 
have the Vertue of the Loadftone we fought to findc. We may fife put the iron into 
•>he fcalc,and lay the Loadftone on the Table. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P.. XX. 

O/ themutual attrallion, and dr.vwoiff.f the Loadflone, and of bon. 

N Owarewe cbmetothe other part of our Treaty* wherein we difcourfe of the 
mutual union of Loadltoncs, and of their differences one with the other: the 
effeas wh ereof are fo known, that they are in the mouths of all men, nor will any 
mm almott fay that he knows them not. The operation is this: Becanfe there is 
fisch a Namral concord and fympathy between the iron and the Loadflone, as if chey 
hadmldeaL-anie; that when the Loadftone comes neer the iron, the lion present¬ 
ly ft irs, and runs to meet it, to be embraced by the Loadllone. And that embraceth 
R (o faft, that with toffing of it op and down, you can fcarce part them. And the 
Lead!! one runs as faft to the iron, and is as much in love with that, and unity with 
it; for nbhtier of them wilt refufe to be drawn. But the weaker fall runs willingly 
to meet'the o-her. That you may believe this, you (hall try it thus: Either hang them 
both by a thread.or put them in boats,or balance them on the needle. Wmy fpeaking 
of this, faith, Por what is more wonderful' f or wherein is Nature more wanton ? what 
is more flnyilh than a cold Hone ? yet Nature hath given this both fenfe and hands. 
What is more powerful than hard iron ? yet it yields and lubmits: for the Loadflone 
draws it; and that matter that conquers all things, runs after 1 know n°t what; 
and as it comes neer, it flops, and lays faft hold, and flays conllantly to be embraced, 
Lueretitu, feeklng the caufe of this effeft, . 

How itfhottld be that Loadflone Iron draws : 

And Orpheus in his Verfes relates, that iron is drawn by the Loadflone, as a Bride 
after the Bridegroom , to be embraced ; and the iron is fo defirous to joyn with it 
as her husband, and is fo follicitous to meet the Loadflone: when it is hindred by 

its weight, yet it will (land an end , as if it held upits hands to beg of theftone, and 

flattering of ir, as if it were impatient that it cannot come at it byreafon of its 
nond-rofi y ; ariOhewsthat it is not content with its condition; but if itoncekift 
th- Loadflone, asif the defire were fatisfied.it then is at reft; and they are fo mutu¬ 
ally in love, that if one cannot come at the other, it will bang pendulous »n the air. 
Whcr-fore Albsrtw very ignorantly told Frederiek the Lmperour,that a friend of hts 
fliew M a Loadflone that did not attraft iron, but was attraSed by it : fince the light¬ 
er of thefe two will ftir, when the heavier approaches neer ir. 


Chap. XXI. 

Tlje Iron and Loadflone are in greater amity, then the Loadflone is with the Loadflone • 

T it exceeding love of the Iron with the Loadftone , is greater and more effeaoal 
and far Wronger, then that of the Loadllone with the Loadflone ; and this is eafi- 
ly proved: For lay on a Table, pieces of iron, and Loadflone of the fame weight; 
and let another Loadflone be brought neer; when it comes to a fit diftance, the iron 
will prefendv ftir, and runs toward the Loadftone and embraceth it. And it is pro¬ 
ved better thus: Let a Loadftone embrace a Loadftone,and be fet foftly neer the iron ; 
when the force of its circumference comes to the iron, the Loadftone will prefently 
let fall the Loadftone, and lay hold on the iron : but let iron and that be joyned, 
no Loadftone can ever take them afunder to ftick there. 


Chap. XXII. 

The Loadflone doth not draw on all parts, hut at certain points.* 

Y Et we muft not think that the Loadflone draws the iron with every parr, but at a 
fet and certain point j which is to be fearchcd our, with great rcafon, care, and 
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diligence. You (hall find it thug : cither hang up the iron, or balance it onaTa- 
ble, that it may prefently leip to be embraced from them : then carry your Load- 
ftone round about ic; and when you fee the iron tremble, and run toward the Load¬ 
ftone , touching it, that is the very point of attra&ion, and the beams of its vertue 
are fent round about from that point: wherefore, the farther from that point the 
iron is, the more faintly and weakly will it move; for the more forcible vertue nells 
in the Centre, as in its Throne. 

Chap. XXIII. 

That the fame Loadflone that draws y doth on the contrary point drive off the iron, 

T Hat no man might be deceived, thinking the Loadftone that draws iron, to be 
different from that ftone that drives ic off; I tell him of it beforehand, and I 
(ball by experiments diffipate this cloud. Pliny faith, the Loadftone that draws iron 
to it, is not the fame with that which drives iron from it. And again, In the fame 
Ethiopia, there is a mountain that produceth the ftone Theamcdes, that drives off 
iron, and reje&eth it. Pliny not knowing this, erred exceedingly,thinking that they 
were two ftones that had thefc contrary operations j whereas it is but one and the 
fame ftone, that by fympathy and fimilitude, draws the willing iron to it; but with 
the oppofite part, by antipathy of Natures, it drives it off. And you may be eafily 
allured of this: for let iron be balanced equally, and let one end of the Loadftone 
draw it, if you turn the other end to it, it will flyback, and turn to the contrary 
part: thefe points run in a right line through the middle of the ftone. Yet obferve 
this, that the iron which is drawn by one point of the Loadftone, or is within the 
compafs of its vertue for a while, obtains prefently this vertue : that what is drawn 
by the one end of ic, will be driven off by the other. You (hall know thefe differ¬ 
ences of attraction more clearly by the following experiment. 

Chap. XXIV. 

How iron will be made leap upon a Tab ley no Loadflone being fan, 

B Y reafon of this ccnfent and difeord of the Loadftone, I ufe to make pretty fporc 
to make my friends merry. For cafting the iron on the Table, and not putting 
any Loadftone neer it, that the fpc&ators can fee,the iron will feem to move itfelf: 
which is very pleafant to behold. I do it thus: divide a needle in the middle, caft 
one half of ic upon the Table, but firft rub the head of it with one end of the Load¬ 
ftone. Put your hand with the Loadftone privately under the Table, and there where 
the head of the needle lyeth , the Loadftone will flick, and the needle will prefently 
ftand upright: and Handing f 0 , to the wonder of the beholders, will walk over the 
Table, and follow the motion of the hand that guides it: when it hath gone thus a 
while, prefently turn the ftone upfidedown, and put the contrary part of the Load¬ 
ftone tcrtfte needle, and (which is ftrange}the needle will turn about: and if it went 
on the head before,ic will now go on the point; and draw yonr hand which way you 
will, the needle will follow it: and if you turn the ftone three or four times, putting 
fometimes the fouth poinr, fometimes the north point of the ftone to it, the needle 
will turn as often, and fometimes ftand on the head, fometimes on the point uprighr, 
or walk fo as y ou pleafe; and iometime it will go with that part it ftood upon,fome¬ 
times it will ftand on the part it wenr. I can prefect my friends with the fame fight, 
in a more ftrange manner: for if you put the two pieces of a needle upon a paper or 
Table, whereof one hath touched the north point, the other the fomh point of the 
ftone, I can fo place two ftones, that one of the needles fhall go upon the head, the 
other upon the point; and fometimes one (hall turn, then both at once, or they (hall 
dance or defly, and move when any mufickis playd on. And this is a pretty fight to 
(hew your fricnds,that cannot but admire it. 

Chap. 
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Chap. XXV. 

That the vertue of the LojdJlone, is [ext through the pieces of Iron. 

•phr vertue that is imparted to the iron, by theLotd' I on ? , doth not!’, v in the 
iron, bu. i< lent from one to mother. For if you draw a .-cel needle bv the 
touch ot the Load one, ana put another needle to the end of that need'e, tha/part 
Will draw.h e needle, andhold.t hanging in the air , andif you apply anithemce 
die to rhtr^it wnl do the fame. ■ 1 c ucc 

You may do thi with as many needles, as the force of the Load one can reach 

unto; bur when it grows famt, the needle will let the other needle fall. „ not ha¬ 
ving hrength enough to bear its weight. And thus you may bang a great many nee- 

whlrh ft * Chlln ln tH f *I r ’ Pl - t0 kneW this vertue » for he O’taks of it in Ion- • 
which Pone, nor onely draws iron nogs, but infufeth vertue into the tines t hem- 
felvesy that they can do the fame, and attract rings as the t one doth: whence fome 

* loDg conclten,tion of 'ton rings, and all the vertue of them is 
atira&ed from that done. Lucretius knew it ajfo, 

A Stone there is that men admire much y 
That makes rings hang in chains by touch , 

Sometimes five or fix links will be 
Fafijoyn'd together , and. agree . 

All this vertue from the Stone arifeth , 

Such force it hath — : -* 

.n^t7/ pe>kin80 ju h ti i ® e vertne » ft « h » Onely this matter receives French from 
nm«„nnr’,i‘r ndh0 c d ? ‘"fiec jaylng-boidof another iron th«fom" 

times you lball fee a chain of rings, which the ignorant vul»ar call Live iron r.,i 
You may fee in the LoadPone, that when it touchetb iron, it will l ick to it without 

dZ ,t : i Dd r f ™ h "> that win i kk isThefirt 

the Loadftoneis , themorerings it willhangup si have LX^ needles with . 
Chap. XXVL 

The Loadftone within thefphere of its verms, fends i, forth withouttouching. 

A j 0t t ? ot im P lrc «* 'ertue to the iron , by touching if, 

to^eron fl, ‘kT ?’ " ,th, °' he 'ompafs of its vertue, it will impart vertue 
to the , ron , if it be but prefent, to draw another iron. For if you put your Load? 

ferme ,VJ '° ^ * r0 °’ « bi ‘ K have « onely within the circumference oH« 
vh—' and you put another iron neerto that iron, itwilldrawit to it- andifano! 
ther touch that whtch is drawn, it will draw that alfo: that you (ball fee a lot chat 
of rings or needles, hangmg in the air. But when they hang thus together /if you 
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emovc theLoadlione aHttle farther off,the laft ring will fill; and if yet you remove 
t farther, the next will fall, until they all fall off: whence it is clear,that without 
'ouchin^it can impart its vertue to the iron. 

Chap. XXVII. 

How the Load ft one can hang up iron in the air* 

I Have a long time endeavoured much to make iron hang in the air, and not touch 
the Loadrtone, nor yet ried beneath : and now 1 think it almort importable to be 
done. Vctny laich it: Dinocrates the Arcbitea began to vault the Temple of Arfmoe 
with Loadrtone, that therein her Image of iron might leem to hang in the air; both 
he and Ptolomy dltd y who commanded this to be made for his fitter; fo that what 
he began ,he did not finish. The Greeks fay, that in the Temple of Serapis , that is 
vaulted at Alexandria, there was a Load-Hone fet, that held artatneof brafsinthe 
air ; for it had a piece of iron in the head of it. But that is falfe,that Mahomets cheft 
han*s by the roof of the Temple. Petrus Pellegrimu faith, he (hewed ia another 
work how that might be done: but that work is not to be found. Why I think it 
extream hard,I (hall fay afterwards. But I lay it may be done , becaulb I have now 
done it, to hold it fart by an invisible band, to hang in the air ; onely fo, that it be 
bound with a fmall thread beneath, that it may not rife higher; and then driving to 
catch hold of the Hone above, it will hang in the air, and tremble and wag it feif. 


Chap. XXVIII. 

The forces of the Load ft one cannot he kindred , by a wall er table coming between. 

A S I faid before of the Loadrtone , the vertue of that and iron, can be hindred 
by no body comins between ; but. it wiil.do its office. For whilft the Load- 
rtcnc is moved under a Table of wpoc,ficne,dr any metal, except iron the needle 
in the Mariners Compafs will move above, as if there were no body between them* 
Sr. t Auguftme Lib. de civitateVei? kuew this experiment. But that is much more 
wonderful that I have heard: that if dnehoid a Loadrtone under a piece of fiiver, and 
put a piece of iron above the*fiber, as he moves his*- hand underneath that holds the 
Hone , fo will the iron moveable'; *n&ebe* filvtr being in the middle , andfuffer- 
ing nothing, running fo fwiftly up and : ddw'nVthat the ftone was pull'd from the hand 
of the man, and took hold of the iron. 


Chap. XXIX. 

How a man of wood may row a little Boat; and fome other merry conceits* 

T He fraud here is notable; for women flhallfee a man of wood rowing a little 
boat well waxed, in a larse veffel full of water, and they can counterfeit here¬ 
by, as imp irtors do divination by water. The fraud is thus began ; the veffel is fil¬ 
led with water, a little (hip of Wax is put into ir, or elfe of wood; in the middle fits 
a little man of wood, faftned through the middle with a hogs-briftle , foequail ba¬ 
lanced, that with every light motion he may eafily fiirhimfelf; let him have oars in 
hi; hands and under his feet a piece of iron. Let the Alphabet be made on the brim 
of the veffel, round about; wherefore a woman coming to er quire of feme doubtful 
matter, the little man of wood, as if he would give a true aofwer, will row to thofe 
letters that may fignifie the anfwer; for he that holds the Loadrtone in his band, un¬ 
der the Table, candrawthe boat which way he will, and fowillanlwerby joynieg 
thefe letters together. Or put a boy of cork into a glafsviol, with abroad mouth, 
that turns himfeif about the needle equally balanced; and about the glafs veffel,make 
the A Iphaber, that the man turning round about may give anfwcrs. But I made my 
friec d$ wonder exceedingly to fee 
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A paper go up a wall y and comedown of it [elf 

For I slew’d * piece of iron on the backfide of the paper, and I gave it thy fnends 
to hold to the wall; but behinde Rood a boy with a Loadftone, and the paper char 
was lefc there, flood flill: my friend commanded it to go up two foot: the boy char 
heard what was commanded, moved the Loadflonc againft it, to that place: and the 
paper moved thither alfo, and lb downwards, or fide-ways: they that knew not the 
reafon were aftoniflied at it. But, which exceeds all, when he moved the Load- 
ft one over bis head, by an arch of wood, it drew the paper after it . whereupon the 
paper hung over our heads and moved: but all that law it, believed the Divel was 
the caufe of it. 


Chap. XXX. 

A Loadjlone on a plate of iron y will not ft ir iron • 

\X/E ftid that there is nothing coming between , can hinder the force of iron, but 
V V iron onely: To that if you lay a needle on a plate of iron, and (hall bring your 
Loadftone to it, above or beneath, it hath no venue to aura# u, or do its office: and 
the reafon is cafic. For it Hands by reafon, that if iron lye upon iron, they are the 
fame body,asa partis of the whole: and when the plate of iron, or piece, is bigger, 
and too heavy for the Loadftone to draw, it moves nor. So chat if yop put the filings 
of iron upon a plate of iron , and with ycur hand underneath, you carry the Load- 
ftone, the filings will not fiit, but ftand flill upon the plate Nor if iron or a Load¬ 
ftone be upon a Table of iron, wilhhey come to the hone that is put to them, buc 
will lye as if they were afleep, and void of all venue, or changed in their Natures, 
Alfo, if you put flat iron to a Load ftone, if on the other fide iron be equally balan¬ 
ced , it will not flir, nor move to meet it •, as if all thcforcc of the Loadftone were 
hindred by it. Lucretius faith, that it will happen fo, rot when iron, but brafs is 
between them: but I rather think he writ fo by hear-fay, then by his fight, if we 
imdcrftand his meaning. 

Pieces of iron I have feen 9 
When onely brafs yeas put between 
Them and the Loadftone , to recoil: 

Brafs in the middle made this broil . 


Chap. XXXT. 

Thepofition of the Iron , will change deforces. 

\ 7 \ 7 Hat the Loadftone can do, the iron touched by the Loadftone, will do the 
V V fame. I ftid, that the Loadftone equally balanced, by putting ihefomhpare 
of the Loadftone above, it will draw the north part, and the north part will drive 
off the north put; but on the lower part, tne Nature being charged, that which 
drew before, drives eff now ; and that which drove off, draws to it. The lame I 
judge of iron touched with the Loadffone. For iron id the Manners Compaft touch¬ 
ed nhh the Loadffone, that part of the Loadftone that draws and ertves eft in the 
upper part, being put under, expels what it drew before, and draws what it expelI e . 
I^vould not omit,that amongft its admirable properties,! he petition fhould «ufcluch 
alteration. Whence we may cor jcSure,that as the ftone hath a pole-aratck andan- 
tarftick ; fo it hath an eaft and wel) part, and its upper and nether part, as the heavens 
have: and therefore it is reafonable, that whereas the north and mfenour part from 
above drew the footh and inferiour part of the iron; new the politico being ch n 
ged, the upper pare of the ftone will draw the nether part of the iron. c 
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Chap. XXX!I. 

7 hat the iron rubbed with the northern pint of the Loadfone^wi/l turn to the fouth and with 
the fouth point to the north, * 

I Come to the third part, that is, to the iron touched with the Loadftone, and they 
arcall wonderful. Iiay then, that when we know the north point of the hone 
and we have rubbed one end of the iron with it, if it be equally balanced , or hun* 
by a thread, or lie freely in a boat, it will turn of it felf to the fouth. And that hands 
with reaions for the Load one imparts its force to the iron. For it is the natural 
force of the Load tone , that being balanced equally, it fhould turn its north point 
to the north, and his fouth point to the feuth. But when it is rubbedon the iron 
the upper part of the Loadftone is faftned to the iron. but the lower part that is neer 
to it, is frec’d: wherefore, if you mb the iron with the north part, which faftneth 
to the iron, and touchtth its external fuperficics, it will be northern that feems to 
to be fouihern , and this fouth part will turn freely to the north. But contrarily if 
you rub the fouth point againft the iron, the fouth point is faftned to the iron, and 
the north point is let loofc that turns to the north. Wherefore fadann* fpeaks 
.alfe, that the iron touched by the north point, will turn to the north , and that 
wh’ch was touched by the louth point, will turn fouth; for we fee the contrary 
Yet the iron maft be touched with one point, cither the north or fouth point: for- 
if ore part bend northward, the other wi itend fouthward; by the ufc whereof 
fo large feas are fail’d over, that being the conductor. Our Anceftots failed, bv 
feeing the fun by day , and rhe ftars by night. For in the middle of the fea, as they 
wandred, they could no otherwife fee the coafts of the world. But wc cannot one- 
Jy dilcover what coaft we are in, but we can avoid the rocks under the waters • and 
m cloudy days and dark nights , we can at all times know the poles of the world 
Flavud faith, an Italian found it out firft, whofe name was Amalphtu, born in our 
Campania. But he knew not the Mariners Card , but Buck the needle in a reed 
or a piece of wood, crofs over; and he put the needles into a veffel full of wa- 
ter, that they might flote^ freely : then carrying about the LoadMone, the needles 
wruld follow ir; which being taken away, as by a certain natural motion, the points 
of the need^s would turn to the north pole . and having found that, ftand ftilL 
Wherefore, knowing the place before they fleer’d their courfc thither. Now the 
Maimers Compafs is made, and a needle touted with the Loadftone, is fo fitted 
to it, that by difeovering the pole by it, all other parts of the heavens are known 
1 here is made a rund c, with a Latm-navel upon a point of the fame metal, that it 
may run roundly freely. Whereupon, by the touching onely of one end , the nee¬ 
dle not alone partakes cf the venues of it, but of the other end alfo, whether ic 
will or not : For if you rub the needle with the north point of the ftone prcfently 
that part will turn to the louth , and the oppofire part to the north ; and one venue 
cannot be imparted without the other. So the needle touched by the fouth point 
ol the ftone, will turn to the north, and the other part to the fouth} fo that the 
part of the needle that is touch'd, receives a contrary force, from that the ftone 


Chap. XXXIII. 

That iron touched by the Loadftone y will impart that force to other iron, 

1 Ron touched by the Loadftone, by that touch receiveth the vertue of the Load- 
n, ‘ l <1° almoft as much by attrafling, audeffeaing, andturniuzit 
h P -n S ° ‘ he 1 , ton h , ln S ln S frce, y> touched with the fouth point of the 
W '- fr "Vtothen°rth: if vou apply the fouth part of the ftone to 
leiam., it will turn to the fouth prefemly. But if you touch another iron with the 
iron that was touched, that will turn to the fouth; and do but point at it with the 
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faid point o£ the iron, it will tarn to the north. And this force is not onely fenc 
into the fecondiron, but to i third and fourth, as the force of the Loadftone is. 
For if it be a flrong ftone, it will fend its vertue through eight or tea needles. 


Chap. XXXIV. 

The vertue received in the irony is weakned by one that is fironger. 

Y Et this I muft tell you, that the vertue received by the iron, is not fixt and cer¬ 
tain , but is taken off by a ftronger that takes it from it. As an iron touched 
by a: weak northern point of the Loadftone $ if you rub the fame part of the iron with 
a fouth point of a ftronger Loadftone, it will vanifh, and that former force of turn¬ 
ing it felf to the fouth, is taken away, and it takes a fourhern vertue , and will turn 
to the north without refiftance. But if the Loadftones be of equal force, they are fo 
aftonifhed and blunted,that they will neither receive both, nor either. 


Chap. XXXV. 

, How in afione the fouth or north point is difeerned, 

A Mongft thofe ways I (hewed before, I fiiall fet down this alfo 5 and perchance 
thisisthebeft, howto know the true northern and fouthern points Let the 

Loadftone be turned round, by the wheel of the Jewellers, and polilhed Then 
make a (lender iron, as long as the axeltre of that round ball, and lay that upon 
theftone: foritwtll turn it felf upon that line, that points juft north and fouth 
Mark the line upon the ftone, with fome dclible paint: do the fame on the other* 
fide of the ftone; and where it refts upon the ball, draw the fame line: do the 
fame the third and fourth time, upon the middle of it: and where thofe lines crofs 
one the other and meet, thofe are the polar points. We may alfo find it out thus • 
Break a fmall needle, and put the fmalleft piece upon the fame ball, andftirit- 
for when it comes to the juft northern point, the needle will (land upright, that 
will make ftanders by admire, and will ftand perpendicularly upon it: and till it do 
rife thus,be not weary of moving it up and down; for when you have found it von 
will be glad of it. yJ 


Chap. XXXVI. 

How to rub the iron needle of the Mariners Compafs . 

I Know that fome are troubled how to rub the needle in the Compafs with the 
Loadftone, that it may get force to turn it felf to the north Pole. It muft be done 
thus: When you have found the points in the ftone, as I faid before • ftrike the 
points lightly with a hammer, and the plates will be full of ftiff hairs: upon which 
if you rub an iron needle, it will prefemly get vertue to turn it felf to the Poles 
Yetobferve this, that if youwouldhave your needle turn to the norch you muft 
rub it on the fomh point; but if to the fouth, rub it with the north part: For when 
it is equally balanced , it will turn to thefe points in the heavens. But that it may 
doKmoreforcibiy, and do its office morecxaaiy, I (hall lay down fome rules fit 
to mftruCT you. If you ftrike both ends of the ftone with the hammer, that hairs 
may appear on both parts ,that you touch the needle at both ends, for fo the needle 
will fooner do its office. Moreover, you muft obferve very carefully , that when 
the iron rub’dI againft theLoadfone, hath received thefe hairs, that you touch it 
with no other iron or Loadftone, but keep it far diftant from them, and lock it up 
in a box ; for by touching of others the iron will grow dull, and lofe its vertue, that 
DeV r r P°* Dt ouc t ^ lc P lrts °f heaven perfe&ly. For the iron coming within 
tnc Compafs of the vertue of another Loadftone, will receive that, as we faid. So 
needle muft be proportionable to the ftone. For from a little Loadftone,! great 
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iron will not receive much venue, nor fbcw the pole: alfo, a little piece of iron can¬ 
not receive'irtuch vertue ; for it confumes'by the great force of the Loadfione. More¬ 
over, the point that (hews the pole, mull not be (harp, but flat a lictJe y that it-may 
receive thofe vertues of the Loadfione easily, and hold them; for in a very (harp 
point, fcarce any vertue will abide. Iron, the purer it is, the better will it hold the 
vertue. For it will hardly take upoif foul and rufty iron: wherefore Mariners make 
it of pure lied; for fled is made of the beft iron. If you oblerve thi«, iron once 
rubbed, will hold the vertue a hundred years; and will certainly, without failing, 
point exa&ly at the poles in the heavens, for fo loDg time. 

, . .■ • , : ;; "• nr r-’Y. :wi V(f 

Chap. XXXVIT. 

Of (he divers ufes of Mariners Compajfes . 

A Ndthe needle touched, doth not onely (hew the poles for the Mariners ufe, 
but almoft it ferves for infinite nfes ; as all men know that it is dayly fpoken of 
every where. I (hall fpeak of fome of the chief. The ufe of the Loadfione upon the 
needle, is well known in Sun-dials: for when the needle (lands ftill over the line 
that is made from north to fouth, we are fo dire&ed by it, to know the hours 
by the fhadow falling from the Gnomon. Alfo, thole that work in Mines ufe the 
needle, to find the veins of the metals, which way they run: for in caves under 
ground, in that pollure the needle (lands that is touched with the Loadfione , they 
know the veins of the metals run on that fide of the heavens. Alfo, it doth ferve ve¬ 
ry much for thofe that describe platforms of buildings, cities, countries, whilft the fi¬ 
xation of the corners are taken and deferibed upon che paper. We ufe it alfo in 
making pafiages,for to bring water under ground , in digging pits , in making Mines 
and Trenches, wherewith they ufe, with great skill, to blow up Forts, Cadies, 
Rocks and Walls, by putting Gunpowder into them, and. (lopping all places of 
vent: the Compafs guides them how to go on. Laftly,how to level the discharging 
of Canon, both by night and day, it is of fingular vertue, and for many other ufes, too 
tedious to relate here. 


Chap. XXXVIIT. 

Hove the Longitude of the world , may he found out by help of the Loadfione • 

I Will not omit, that amongft the principal ufes of the Loadfione, by the help of it 
* the Longitude of the world may be found out. Which notable work bach em¬ 
ployed the wits of the mod knowing men. It hath been obierved a lorg time by 
our men, that the needle touched with the Loadfione , will not always reftuponthe 
Meridian line , but fomeumes will decline nine degrees from it to the call; nor 
will it hold the fame pofiure in all places; but in di ers places, it hath divers decli¬ 
nations. But this errour feems to follow this order,thacthe neerer it is to the eaft, 
the more it will decline from the Meridian line, toward the eaft. and the neerer 
it comes to the weft,the point of the needle will decline the moretothe weft. For 
finding the Meridian line, as Violoniy and other Geometricians teach how, and 
fetting up a point thereon,that the fieel needle may turn freely upon the top of it, in 
Italy it declines toward the eaft nine degrees, of which there is ninety in a quadrant 
of a circle, as it is obferved in Sun-dials that are brought out of Germany, and it is fo 
deferibed. Moreover, many famous travellers report, that amongft the Fortunate 
Jfiands, one is called the Azores , where the needle fetinthe Compafs, will-reft 
dire&ly upon the Meridian line, without any variation at all. Alfo, they that Tail 
to the weft-indies obferve, that the point of the needle will decline to the weft. 
Therefore, laying down thefe for true Maxims , we may eafily kbow the longitude 
of the world: for if we make a very great Compafs , about five foot diame¬ 
ter , and divide the degrees and minutes, into fcconds and thirds, <#v. 
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and failing under the Equator, we do obfcrve the chief motions of the Needle, and 
she declinations of ic,an J ftiall accommodate the lame to the proportion of our Voy¬ 
ages* we lhail ealily know the Longitude of the World,beginning from the Fortunate 
jflands. Whence both Longitude and Latitude in dark nights,and the greateft Tern- 
pelts may be certainly difeovered Wherefore it is falfe that C ardanws faith,That the 
Needle in the Compels declines from the Meridian Line, becauie it iaciines to the 
Pole Star in the little Bears Tail: whereas, the Needle declines nine Degree^, and 
the Polar Indication is not fo much. 

Chap. XXXIX. 

ff the CMariners Needle ft And [hilly and the Load ft one move, or contrali/jy they will 
move contrary ways. 

I F the Loadftone lie on the Table , and you put the North point of the Msri- 
ners Needle to the South point of the Hone, and fhall carry it round about by 
the right hand, the Needle will draw to the left s buc moving the Box to the left 
hand , the Needle will run to the right; and ic will go fo far, until it (land in the 
middle between tbofc two oppofitc points. The lame will be lcen in a Sun-Dial, 
if that Band, and the Loadlfone be carried about : for if you decline to the right 
hand, the Needle will follow the fame part; and likewile, if you turn to the left. 
Hence it is apparent, That the Needle in the Compafs is drawn by the North-Pole: 
for thofe that fail toward the Eaft , have it turned toward the Eaft • and fo contrt- 
rily to the Well, it will move to the lame point of the Heaven : and if the Load- 
Lone be turned about, the Iron will turn about alfo, as a pair of Compaflcs about 
the Centre. 

Chap. XL* 

The Loadftone imparts a contrary force to the Njedle. 

N Ow I will fpeak of the Needle touched with the Loadftone , and of the won¬ 
derful operations of ic. The firft is ; That when the Iron is touched by 
the Northern point of the Loadftone, and equally balanced ; if you put that 
part to it from which it received its force, it will not endure it, buc drive® 
it from ic, and draws to it the contrary and oppolite part; namely, the Scuthern 
part: the reafon whereof , I fee down before. The fame falls out if you touch 
the Needle with the South part of the Loadftone ; for if you prefently put the 
fame to it, it will refift it, and draw to it the North point. Hence the parts 
that are alike, are at enmity, and rejected as Adveriaries ; and the parts that; 
are unlike do agree as Friends. Whence it is apparent, That the Loadftone im- 
pircs to the Iron a contrary force from what the end it felf is, and the Steel 
receives the force of that point of the Loadftone which ic toucheth not. And I 
prove it thus : Take two Needles, and put.them in Boats, or bang them by 
Threeds ; that being touched with the Loadftone, they may move freely : 
they are contrary one to the other, and they will joyn in the parts that 
were touched with contrary ends of the Loadftone, and will not endure the 
ends that are alike. 

Chap. XLI. 

Two Needles touched by the Loadftone , obtain contrary Forces. 

J Will relate a ftrange thing, yet not far from Reafon. If you touch two Needles 
with a Loadftone together, and fee them on the fame point of it ; the other 
parts that hang on the Loadftone, will abhor and flic one from the other : and it 
you force them together with your hands, fofoonas you let them alone, they 
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Will prefewly return to their poll ores, and depart as far as they cao from on. 
another. The reafon is this : That if two Needles flick fall to one Norton 
pome of the Loadftone , with their points: you muft imagine , chit they did 
ceive i Sout hern vertac ; and becanfe they are of the lame finaiiitude, tbev will 
»ot endure one the other ; and becanfe they are faftened to the Loadttone Z 
cannot get off being compelled by a greater force : but the oppofue points of the 
Needle , becaule they are both alike Northerly, they mult needs abhor om 
the other : and when they are free, one will part from the other. And whm 
they arefo hanging on, if yon put to them the Southern part of another Load 
ftone , they will prefewly let go their hold, and go as far off as they can that 
fomettmes they are pnllea off trom the Loadflone,being forced by an invifibie vapor! 

Cain. XLII. 

That the force of the Iren thet draws, w>H drive off Iren l) dsverfity ,f Situation, 

T Hat, as .1 raid of the Loadflone alone , is true of the Iron that is touched with 
it: for if you put a Needle touched with a Loadttone by a Boat, fwimmiZ n 
tne Water, or banged by a Threed, or turning on a point equally balanced • if von 

Ch a p. XLIII. 

“TheNeedle tenchedby the Loadftone on one part, dothnot alwayesrece,*, Nertneon 
both pstrts, 

F the Needle be touched at one etsd by the Loadttone, it receives Venue at ,h„ 
end; aadat the otherend, tne contrary vprnif • n vcrtuc *ttnat 

ftood abfoluiely, but of that Needle that is of a proportionabfe lenet^V’^* 
be too long, the venue will not come to the other end.^But would wfknow hZ 
far the vertne is come, we mutt know how far reached the (Zlr knowhow 
Venue, as I laid. Therefore if the Circu*feren«*f k t . ^ ° f *!S 

go a foot-long into the Needle. If we would try this • Touch ’ hSj* ! 2 ?* Z 

fist ii’sacsr ;s 

Iron touched will not move from its place 5 but if you touch ir .fZ or d i ' 
namely, as far as the Circumference of the Loadftones Vertue will r«rh Z A* 8 * 
touch the Needle, it will prefewly move and be drawn by It. ’ *“ d then 

Chap. XLIV. 

The Needle touched in the middle by the Undone, fends forth it} Force ett 
nth ends* 

k, be it the Northerly or Southerly part. h f ° f the P* rt th “ tonched 
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Chap. XLV. 

An Iron Ring touched by a Loadfione^ will receive both Venues. 

B Ut if we rub an Iron Ring on the one fide with a Loadfione, then the part that 
is touched, will receive the vertue of the part of the Loadfione that touched it 
and the oppofue part will receive the contrary : and therefore the middle of the 
Iron Ring will be capable but of half the force of it, as if it were firaighr. But il 
we make a Pin round as a Ring $ and the part joynted together with a joynr,be rub¬ 
bed with a Loadfione < and being rubbed, be lirerched ftraight again, the ends 
fhall receive the fame vertue, be it Northern or Southern. But by degrees that 
force will grow feeble • and in a fliort time become Northerly, and the other 
Southerly, or will receive more vertue then it firfi had, may be when it was 
touched farther from the end. But if you would , that of thefe a Chain of Iron 
(hould hang in the Air, fo foon as one ring touched on one fide with the Load- 
done, hath received force on the other fide by it, we may hang a Chain of Rings in 
the Air, as we may of Loadfiones : fothen, if the Rings belaid in order upon a 
Table, that they may one touch the other, though they do not fallen , put the 
Loadfione to them, and not onely the firfi will be drawn, but the next, an d the third, 
that they will hang like links of Rings: and nor only will it he fo, if the Loadfione 
touch the firfi, that the refi will follow j but if the ftone be but necr , it will do the 
fame without touching them. 

Chap. XLVI. 

An Iron Plate touched in the middle^ will dtffufe its forces to both ends, 

^^Hat I faid of a long Needle, I fay alfo of an Iron Bar: for if you touch it in 
the middle,the Beams of it are fpread like the Beams of the Sun , or light of 
a Candle, from the Centre to the Circumference , and ext ream parts. But & if we 
touch an Iron Morter, being the force is feeble, where it is touched about 
the fuperficies, fome vertue may be be perceived ; but it is very weak in the ex- 
tream parts. 


Chap. XLVII. 

How filings of Iron may receive force, 

JF you wrap up filings of Iron in a paper, as Druygifts do, like a Pyramis • and put 
. a Loadfione neer it, all the filings together will receive the fame force, as a long 
piece of Iron doth : but if you ftir the filings , and put them mto an open paper, 
that force is loft , and confounded, and can do nothing, as if it had never been 
touched, by reafbn of fo many different pieces. 


Chap. XLVIII. 

Whether Garlickjcan hinder the vertues of the Loadfione, 

N Ow I Avail pafs on to other properties of the Loadfione: and firfi, whether the 
Loadfiones attra&ion can be any ways hindred. ‘Plutarch faith, That Gar- 
lick is at great enmity with the Loadfione ; and fuch antipathy and hatred there is 
between thefe inferable Creatures , that if the Loadfione be fmeered with Gar- 
lick, it will drive away Iron from ir. Ptolomj confirms the fame, That the Load- 
Hone will not draw Iron, if it be aooymcd with Garluk } as Amber will no more 
draw firaws, and other light things to it, if they be firfi ficeped in Oy 1. It is a com* 
Won Opinion amongft Sea-men , That Onyons and Garlick are at odds with the 
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Loadftone: andSteers-mcn, and fuch as tend the Mariners Card are forbid to eat 
Onyons or Garlick,left they make the Index of the Poles drunk. But when I tried 
ail chefe things, I found them to be falfe : for not onely breaching and belchin* 
upon the Loadftone after eating of Garlick, did not flop its venues : but when ir 
was all anoymed over with the juice of Garlick, it did perform its office as well as if 
it had never been touched with it : and I could obferve almoft not the lea'i diffe¬ 
rence , left I (hould feem to make void the endeavors of the Ancients. And *oaj n " 
When I enquired of Mariners, whether it were lo , that they were forbid to eat 
Opyons and Garlick for that reafon • they faid, They were old Wives fables and 
things ridiculous; and chat Sea-men would fooner lofc their lives, then abftain from 
eating Onyons and Garlick. 

Chap. XLIX. 

How a Loadftone aftonijhed may be brought to it [elf again* 

JF a Loadftone be drunk, and do not its office, not as we faid, by bein* breathed 
on by Garlick , but rather by reafon of forae other parts of the Loadftone that 
had touched it, io that the vertue of it is decayed and gone ; we (hall reftcre it to 
its former vertue, by covering it over with the filings of Iron many da y e s until by 
the vapors or company of the Iron, k can perform its office as it (hould. 


C H A P. L. 

How to augment the Loadftones vertue • 

T Here are many learned men that have attempted to augment the Loadftones 
vertue , and that divers wayes, that having got more forces, it might ferve 
for very great ules. Alexander A[hrodtfem in the beginning of his Problems , en¬ 
quires wherefore the Loadftone onely draws Iron , and is fed or helped by thefi- 
lings ot Iron ; and the more it is fed, the better it will be : and therefore it is coju- 
firmed by Iron. But when I would try that, I took a Loadftone of a certain weight 
and I buned it in a heap of Iron-filings, that I knew what they weighed; and when 
I had left it there many months, I found my ftonc to be heavier, and the Iron-filin** 
lighter: bur the difference was fo (mall, that in one pound I could finde no fenfible 
decimation; the Gone being great, and the filings many : fo that I am doubtful of 
/ h * ?? P * race/ fy> being skilled in filiation, tried to do it another way : For 
(iait b he) if any man (hall quench often in Oyl of Iron, a Loadftone red hot, it will 
by degrees recover force, and augment fo much, that it will eafily pull a Nail forth 
thai is fall in a Wall : which conceit pleafed me well ; and i hereupon I made 
the (tone red hot, and quenched it often in Oyl of Iron : but it was fo far from 
getting more firength, that itloft what it had : and fearing I had not done it riohr, 
I tried it often ; fo I found the falfity of it, and I warn others of it alfo. For a 
Loadftone made red hot in the fire, will lofe all its vertue, as I fliall (hew after- 
ward?. 


Chap. LI. 

7hat the Loadftone may lofe its vertue* 

I ^“P d ou , r » That this is the onely true way, amongft many that are fet down by 
Writers, by heaping Fire-coals upon the Loadftone: for once made red-hot, it 
prefemlylofeth all us vertue, and a vapor flies from it that is blewiftt black, or 
Brimftone-like,fmelling Along, as Coals do; and when that flame and vapor ceafecli 
to exhale , if you tike it out of the fire, all ibe force of it Is breathed forth : and I 
always thought, that that was the Soul of it, and the caufe of its attra&ion of iron i 
whenas iron is made of Brinaftone not perfeft ; as I read in qd/tr and other 
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Writers thit treat of Metals: which is the caule that it runs fo fwiftly to the Load- 
ftone,and defifes fomuch to be itnbraced by it: and when that vapour is gone from 
the done, it loleth all its venue; and then it is but a dead carcafs, and it is in vain to 
endeavour to revive it. 


Chap. LTI. 

How the Iron touched with the Loadjlone lofeth its force* 

T He fame way the Loadftane doth, the iron lofeth its force aif 0 : for though 
it have been excellently well touched by the Loadftone, if you heat it red-hoc 
in the fire,it will lofe its forces: and the realon is j becaufethat part of the Load¬ 
ftone that cleaves to the iron , lofeth its forces in the fire ; and therefore the iron 
deprived of that, lofeth the force alfo. Wherefore in the Mariners Compa fs, or in 
other ufes, when the iron is ftupified by the touch of ocher things, and hath cot its 
due forces to free it from this imperfc&ioo, we puc it into the fire. Hence we 
finde the error of many men, who when they put the Needle into the Compafs, 
they firft make it red-hot, and then they rub it with the Loadftone, fuppofing ic will 
by that means, take in the Loadftones vertue the more : but they do not onely by 
contraries, but they fo make void the Loadftones venues, that it cannot do its of¬ 
fice, but that force is driv en out of the iron by the fire ; and it is juft as it was before 
it was touched with the Loadftone. Wherefore, as often as that force is driven a- 
way with the fire, we may touch it again, and give it the fame force. 

Chap, LIII. 

It is falfe , That the Diamond doth hinder the Loadftones vertue . 

YY E foewed that it was a falfe report, that the Loadftone anoynted with Gar- 
lick, lofeth its vercues. But it is more falfe, that it lofeth its vertue by the 
prefence of the Diamond. For, fay fomc, there is fo much difeord between the qua¬ 
lities of the Loadftone and the Diamond , and they are fo hateful one againft the o- 
ther, and fccret enemies, that if the Diamond be put to the Loadftone, it prefently 
faints and lofeth all ts forces. Vlinj % The Loadftone fo difagreeth with the Dia¬ 
mond , that if Iron be laid by it, it will not let the Loadftone draw it; and if the 
Loadftone do attra& it, it will fnatch it away again from it. St. Auguftine. I will fay 
what I have read of the Loadftone : How that if the Diamond be by it , it will noc 
draw iron; and if it do, when it comes ncer the Diamond, it will let it fall. Mar- 
Mew of the Loadftone: 

All Loadfloncs by their vertue Iron draw ; 

But of the Diamond it/lands in awe: 

Taking the Iron from’t by Natures Law. 

I tried this often, and found it falfe ; and that there is no Truth iri it. But there 
are many Sraatterers and ignorant Fellows, that would fain reconcile the ancient 
Writer?, and excufc thefc lyes ; not feeing what damage they bring to the Common¬ 
wealth of Learning, For the new Writers, building on their ground, thinking them 
true, add to them, and invent, and draw other Experiments from them, that are 
falter then the Principles they infilled on. The blinde leads the blinde^ and both fall into 
the pit. . Truth muft be fearched, loved and profefled by all men j nor muft any mens 
authority, old or new,hold us from ir. But to return from whence thofe Reconcilers 
idlenefs drew me : I took a piece of a Loadftone to try by; it was hardly four Grains 
m weight: I faftned the filings of iron very fall to it; then I puc the Diamond that 
was three or four times bigger then them both; but that would not make the Load¬ 
ftone forfake the iron : then I took off the filings of iron from the Loadftone, 
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and let them at a juft diftance, and it drew the filings to ic, though the Diamond 
were by, I lay this, left they fhould think I failed in the trial, and to have taken a 
Loadftone of twency or thirty pound weight, and faftened an ounce of iron to ic^nd 
then to have taken a very final 1 Diamond, and put it to them to make trial with. 

Chap. LIV. 

Goats blood, doth not free the Loadftone from the mchantment of the Diamond, 

J Said, That from falfe Principles, are drawn moft falfe Conclufions. Alfo I faid 
That it is related that the juice of Garlick fmeered on the Loadftone , will take 5 
away its attrition of iron; md, That when the Diamond is by , it will not draw 
iron , or will let it fail. But becaufc (fay feme) Goats blood will break the Dia¬ 
mond, if the Loadfione be anoynted with Goats blood, it will recover. Caft iamii 
m Geoponic. Grac. The Loadftone draws iron to it, and again drives it away from ic 
if it be annointed with Garlick : but that the force almoft loft may be reftored it 
muft be waflied in Goats blood. Rhennius the Interpreter of D tony fine* 

’Gainft which , nor fire, norft eel ever won ; 

Gjoats blood if warm, can breakjhc Diamond: 

'H° r ftrokes o' th * Hammer can con fume this Stone , 

Which from the Loadftone doth the Iron tal^e , 

That it would ft ill embrace tt x let alone : 

Diamonds, Loadftones vertues empty make, 

LMarbodeus of the fame* 

tA Diamond is mighty hard: a Stone 
That on the /Invil never can be broke ; 

Nor ft eel, nor fire hurt it, yet % tis known , 
h crumbles tn Goats bloody if laid to foaf. 

Since therefore there is an Antipathy between the Diamond and the Loadftone; 
and there is as great Antipathy between the Diamond and Goats blood, as there is 
fympathy between Goats blood and the Loadftone ; We are from this Argument 
proceeded thus far, that when the vertue of the Loadftone is grovyn dull ^either 
by the prefence of the Diamond, or ftink of Garlick, if it be waflhed in Goats blood 
it will then recover its former force, and be made more ftrong: but I have tried that 
all the reports arc falfe. For the Diamond is not fo hard as men fay it is : for it will 
yield to fteel , and to a moderate fire s nor doth ic grow fofc in Goats blood, or Ca¬ 
mels blood, or Aflcs blood s and our Jewellers count all thefe Relations falfe and 
ridiculous. Nor is the vertue of the Loadftone, being loft , recovered by Goats 
blood- I have faid fo much, to let men fee what falfe Conclufions arc drawn from 
falfe Principles. 

Chap. LV. 

The Iron touched with a Diamond will turn to the Nor its, 

B Ut this is moft true, that I found out by chance when I made trial , Whether 
the Diamond had any forces to weaken the Loadftones vertue, as I faid : for 
if you rub a fteel Needle on a Diamond, and then put it into a Boat, or thruft ic 
through a reed, or hang it up by a Threed, it will prefect iy turn to the North, al- 
ro°ft as well as if it had been touched with the Loadftone; but fomething more 
faintly, Asd, what is worth noting, the contrary part will turn the iron to the 
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South ? and when I had tried this in many fteel-Needlcs, and put them ail into the 
Water, I found, that they all hood equi-diitanr, pointing to the North. And 
if they thac write, That the Loadftonc is weakned by Lhe prefence of the Diamond, 
had written thus, they had faid more Truth: for a Needle rubbed on a Diamond," 
and liuck in aftraw , and put into the water, that it may turn freely ; being turned 
with your finger, when it ftands ftill, it will turn North, and point at it exa&iy. 

Chap, LVL 

The forces and remedies of the Loadjlone. 

O Ur Anceftors invented many chiags, by reafonof this admirable attta&ive o~ 
peration of the Loadftone, and found out many remedies that.are worth oh- 
ferviog.. From this drawing quality that it allures iron to it, andithat they mutu¬ 
ally atcra& the one the other 5 they did attribute unto ic an underfiauding of vene ■ 
rious a 5 fiono, and that they are one in love with the other ; nor will their mad.love 
abate, till they imbrace each one the other : and when they turn their backs , they 
hate one the other, and drive one the other off ; and that they contain in them alto 
the Principles of hatred. MarMeue. 

. 

This Stone doth reconcile the man and wife y 

And her reed that from her hits hand goes : • 

If one would know her leads a whorifh life , 

Under her heady when that [he JleepSy it (hows: 

For [he that V chajiy will prejently imbrace 
Her husband whilftfhe Jleepeth ; hut a whore 
Falls out o' th' bed y as thrown out with difgraee , 
fVttkJhnfo' th* Stonty which [hows thisy and much mores 

And for this caufe, our Anceftors to fignifie as much, did oft-times engrave thepi- 
titttc of Venue upon the Loadftonc. Hence Claudfan writes, 

The Loadjlone Venue oft-times reprefents. 

I remember alfo,that many of the Ancients reported, That if a Loadftone were 
beat into powder , and were ftrewed into burning Coles, about the corners of the 
houfe, that the fmoke might flic up ; thole that are in the houfe, will prefemly run 
out for fear the houfe will fall 5 and frighted with chefe phamafmes, would run, for- 
faking all their houles: *ud thus Thieves may ideal all their Goods. Maibodew. 

If that a Thief can creep into a Houfe 

That's full of wealthy and Treafure hath good [lore ; 

Let him on burning Coles , before he rowfe 
Thepopleyjlrew the Load [lone duft all ore , 

That fo the Smoke may at each corner rifc y 
tAnd that will makf the people wakey and thinly 
The houfe wtllfally and run out with great cries , 

Then may he take aw a) their Gold and chink• 

The reafon is, Becaufe the Loadftone is melancholick, as you may conje&ure by the 
colour of it; the fumes whereof, rifing into the brain, will caufe thofe that are a deep 
to have melancholick phantafaas prefented unto them; and Coles will do the like. 
The weight Davie, with Serpents fat, and juice of Metals, given to one to drin * 
will make him mad, and make him run out of his Houfe, Country and Nation: and 
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thh it doth by exaggeration of black Melancholy: or it will make people lunatick and 
melancholick if they do but hold it in their mouths : and by its drawing out of iron, 
Phyfitians thiok it will help well to draw an Anow-heid out of ones body. 

But we u c the Loaddone in making Giafs. Pliny. After Glals was found out, 
as it is a very cunning invention,men were not content to mingle Nitre;but they be- 
«an to add the Loaddone thereunto, becaufe it is iuppoled, that it will attract the li¬ 
quor of the Glals into it lelf, and into iron alfo. Hence it is, that in making Giafs, 
we add a little piece of Loaddone to it, for that lingular vertuc is confirmed by our 
times , as well as former times : it is thought lo to attract into it felf the liquor of 
the Giafs, as it draws iron to it; and being attracted, it purgeth it; and from g rcen 
or yellowifh Giafs, it makes it white : but the fire afterwards confumcs the Load- 
done. Out of Agricola. We read alfo, That a Loaddone laid to ones head, wifi 
take away alljhe pains. Galen faith, It hath purging faculties ; and therefore it is 
given to drink for theDropfie:an; it will draw forth all the water in the Belly. Laftly, 
I (hall not pafs by the error of Hadrian ,concerning the Loaddone: for he faith, That 
the iron by its weight makes the Loaddone never the heavier. For the Naiuralids 
report,That if a great Loaddone were weighed in a Scale and after chat,lhould draw 
iron to it, it would be no heavier then it was when it wis alone, though they be 
both together ; fo the weight of the iron is as it were confumed by the Loaddone, 
and hindred by it from any cffc& or motion: which I finde to be falfe. It is like that 
jear in Arifophancs, of a Clown that fid upon an Afs, and carried his Coulter at his 
back, that he might not load the Afs too much. 
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THE 

eighth book 

O F 

Natural Magick: 

Of Phyfical Experiments. 

The Proeme. 

T Intended tt paft fa thefe following Experiments m’Phyfick.r becattfe I have everywhere 
T mentioned them in my theory of .Plants} and wehave^temuted anyth,ug, thatwas 
cZm and fecret m them that we knew , unlefs it be fuch things as could not be brought 
tlutrX d* though other things {hell be defer, bed in my Book_ of ^D.JhlUtionS , 
jle Znhit ike"} PhyfA be not left empty , lchanged myepmton, and have fetdown 
(owe of them here • 

Chap. 1. 

Of Medicines which caufe fleept 

■xt Hit we may in order fet down thofe Experiments, of which we 
mu intend to fpeak, we will begin with thofe Diieafes which hap¬ 
pen in the Head ; and firft, with Sleep : for Soponfercus Re- 
ccits are very requifue to be placed amongft thefe Arcana, and 
are of very great efteem amongft Phyfitian*, who by Sleep 
arc worn to cheat their Patients of pain : and not of lefs, a- 
momft Captains and Generals,when they praaice Siratagemes 
upon their Enemies. Soporiferous Medicines do cocfffi for 
the moft part of cold and moift things. Plutarch in SimpJ. 
faith. That Sleep is caufed by cold ; and therefore Dormitives have a cooiing quality. 
We will teach, firft, how 

7 o caufe Sleep with Mandrake. 

Viofcorides faith, That men will prcfently fall afleep in the very fame poP.ure where¬ 
in they drink Mandrake, lofing all their fenfes for three or four hours after ; and 
that Phyiitians do ufe it , when they would bum or cut off a member. And skilful 
men affirm , That Mandrake growing by a Vine, will tranimic its Scporiferous qua¬ 
lity into it* fo that thofe that who drink the Wine that is made thereof, Ihah more 
cafily and readily fall afleep. Here we will relate the plealant hones of ^Man¬ 
drake out of Authors of Stratagems. Junius Fronting reports. That Hannwal being 
fent by the Charthagenians, again ft feme Rebels in Africa ; and knowing they were 
a Nation greedy of Wine, mixed a great quantity of Mandrake with hi?,Wines ; 
the quality of which, is between poyfonous and fleepy : then beginning a ughtSkir- 
mifh, he retired on purpofe ; and in the middle of the Night, counterfeited a fhghr, 
leaving fomeBaggage in hisCamp, and all the infeed Wme. Now when thofe 
Birbamns had took his Camp, and for joy, had liberally tatted ot that treacherous 
Wine ; he returned, took and (Tw them all,as they lay dead as it were before Jo- 
litutw the fame. Audrey failing towards Niccmedia, was taken about Malea by 
iomtCilician Pirates : and when they demanded a great Ranlome for his Liberty, 
he promifed them double what they asked. They arrived at Miletum: the people 
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came out of the Town to fee them. Co far fent his Servant, being a Milelian n . m . 
Ep,cr a us to thofe of the Town ; defiring them to lend him tome money’, If'h 
tliey prelently fent to him : Cpicrates, according to Coir’s comma -d, brouehr,^ 

money j and with u, a lumpruoB,-Banquet, a Water-pot full of Swords J* ' 

mixed with Mandrake. Cafar paid to the Pirates the promifed fum , and let !h! 
Banquet before them; who, being exalted with their great Riches fellfrrel ^ 

“ } . J n d J d / 1 I ’ kin " theinfeacd w ine, fell into a fl ep: Cafar commanded them 
be killed fleeptng, and prefently repaid the Milefians their own money ^ d1m° 

fk^t^ ‘P/wj’affirineth, Thatfmelliogto theTeaves 

For the fame, veith Nightfhade, 

We may make the fame of Nightfliade, which is alfo called Hvonotirnn 
effca of ic : a Drachm of the Rinde, drank in Wine fl P t !f ° n ' ttle 

nicon: for in the very defcription of it, Dtfcondet Teems to be rmH R ” Ml * 
judgement, (as I have e'fewhere faid) hedeferibestwo feveral Plants Inthat pTacT- 
Fufchtw his Stramonmm,and the Herb commonly called BellaDonna whof noil*? * 
are wonderfully dotmitive , for they infea Wat«, wuh™JS S 

fent , fo that thedeceit cannot be difeovered, efoeciallv 

T W .p.,,7.wSL:X^f.. , ss 

for certain ufes; who, in iead of a Drachm, drank m o.mrl u l ° , nc * 

four days without meat or motion , fo that he was thought deadly all' 0 naefe 

could he be awakened by any means, till at lift whrn ^ 111 ’ .. Deithcr 

he arofe: although Dwfccrides thrtatneth nothing but death frenwhe immodt ^’ 
ufe of it. The fame may be made alfo “ trom the “"moderate 

Of Poppy 

E^*‘ T. iketheHe,dso <' p "PPy, and cut them crofs- ways, with a tender 

Y» 2 *,b«to« rtbNigbrth..., Of I. 

A Sleeping Apple• 

For it is made of Opium, Mandrake, juke of Hemlock, the Seeds of 

and adding a little Musk,to gain an eafiet reception of the Smeller: thefe beino made 

LndT J b * l’ * S b ‘? ? s 1 ® an ’ hind <*> hold,and often track to, gently clofe ifc eves 

and binde them with a deep deep. Now fhall be fhown y oie the eyes, 

wonderful wap to moke one take ajleepiny Medicine in his Jleep. 

JnHKrio c r h,Ch W , e h>ve * lread y f P**a>of, are eafily difeovered after fleer 
and bring a fufpicion along with them. But cm of many of the afnr*n«r» j j ^ 

nve menflrues,there may be em,a,d a Quinteffencc.which moft be kepHn ^ 
Veffelsjvery clofely Hop'd, that it may not have the leak vent, left it foouldflie our 
When you would ufe it, uncover it, and hold it to a fleep JmVn^Nohri s whl 
breath will fuck up this fubnle eflence, which will fobefiege the CafHe of hi\ fenf« 

out much labour. After Deep, no heavinefs will remain in his Head 
rfptaon of Arr. Thefe thing, are manifeft to a wife Phyfirfan; ,o a wicked On c, 
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jfhowcrs of R .in, and cloudy diycs ; the Sun darkned, and the Heavens frowning 
tn 4 nothing but fearful apparitions:. So by anointing the aforci'aid places wi:h 
Soot or any aduft matter, and Oyl, (which I add onely to make the other e*r'er the 
eafiet imoihe parts) fires, lightnings fla(liing?,and all things will appear in darknefs, 
Thei'e arc infficient : for I have already (hewed in my Book Phytogwm. how co 
procure true dreams. 

Chap. IV. 

Excellent Remedies for the Eyes . 

H Eretofore, being much troubled with fore Eyes, and become almoft blifcde 5 
' when I was given over by Pbybciansof belt account, a certain Empyrick 
und rtook me ; who, putting this Water into my Eye , cured me the very fame 
day • 1 mioht almoft fay, The lame hour. By Gifts, Entreaties , Cunning and 
Money , I ©lined the Secret, which I will not think much to fet down , that 
every one may ufe it at their pleafure. It is good for Inflammations, Biearnefs, 
Mills, Fiftula’s, and fuch-like; andcureth them certainly the fecond day ; if not the 
firft If I (hould fet down all thofe whom t have cured by it, I fhould be too tedi¬ 
ous* Take two Bottles of Greek-VVine , half a Pint of White*Rofe-water; of 
Cekndine,two Ounces; of Fennel, Rue, Eye-bright, as much • of Tutty, half an 
Ounce ; of Cloves as much * Sugar-Candy of Roles, one Drachm ; Camphire, 
half a Drachm ; and as much Aloes. Tutty is prepared after this manner x 
Let it be heat and extinguiflied fix times in Rofe-water, mixed with Greek* Wine ; 
but let the water at laft be left out: powder what ate to be powdered finely; and 
mix them with the waters. Aloes is incorporated with waters thus : becaufe it 
will not be powered , let it be put into a Mortar with a little of the forementioned 
waters , and beat together until it turn to water, and fwim about in ropings, and 
mix wh h the waters: then put it to the reft. Set them all in a Glafs-Bottle, clofe 
covered, and waxed up that it do not exhale abroad m the Sun and Dew for forty 
dayes ttill fluking them four time* in a day : at laft, when it is well funned, let ic 
up and referve it for your ufe. It mnft be applied thus 

In Inflammations, Bleod-fhots and Ftfiul/s * 

let the Patient lie flat on his back; and yvhen a drop of this water P ut JJpon bis 
Eye, let him open and (hut his Eye-lids, that the water may run through allthe ca¬ 
vities of his Eye. Do this twice or thrice in a day, and he (hall be cured. But thus 
it muft be ufed for 

A Pearl in the Eye, 

Ifthe Pearl be above or benearh the Cornea, make a Powder of Sugar-- [of 
Rofes, burnt Allome, and the Bone of a Cuttlc-Eifh, very finely beat a^ -arched 
exa&ly ; and when the Patient goeth to Bed, fprmklc a little of this Povv^r upon 
his eye, and by and by drop fome of this water into it, and let him (hut his tycs and 
fleep: for he will quickly be cured. 

C rt a P. V. 

To fajlen the Teeth 0 

T Could finde not any thing in all this PhyficalTraft of greater wine: thenr«hi| 
1 Remedy for the Teeth: for the water gets in through theGumms, 
very Nerves of the Teeth, and fttengthens and faOeneththtm : yet ,*^they e 
eaten away , it filleth them with Elefh, and new cloatbs t em. . \ 

tnakerh them clean, and white, and Aiming like Pearls. 1 k“°" ’ ’ f $ J 

this onely Receit, gained great Riches, fake therefore three handful, of^Sage, 
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Nettles, Rofemary, Mallows, and the rinde of the Roots of Wall-nut wadi them 
well, and beat them ; alfo, as much of the Flowers of :$age, Rofemary, Olive ar.d 
Piantaine Leaves; two handfuls of Hypocittis, Horehotind, and the tops of Bram¬ 
ble ; one pound of the Flower of Mirtlc; half a pound of the Seed ; two handfuls 
of Rofe-Buds, with their Stalks ; two drachms of Sauciders, Coriander prepared 
and Citron-Pill: three drachms of Cinnamon in powder ; ten of Cyprefs Nuts • 
five green Pine Apples ; two drachms of Bole-Armcnick and Maffick. Powder 
them all, and infulc them in (harp black Wine, and let them macerate three dayes: 
then, llightly prefiing the Wine out, put them into an Alembick, and ftill them with 
a gentle fire: then boylthc diftillcd water, with two ounces of Allome till it be 
diffolved, in a Veffel clofe ftopt. When you would ufeit, fuck up fome of the 
water, and tfir it up jind down your mouth until it turn to Froth : then fpit it our 
and rub your Teeth with a Linen-cloth. It will perform what I have promifed: 
for it fatteneth the Teeth , and relforeth the Gums that are eroded. Now wc wili 
deliver other Experiments 

Tofafien the Teeth, 

Macerate the Leaves of Maftick, Rofemary, Sage, and Bramble. in Greek* Wine i 
then diftil it with a gende fire through a Retort: take a mouthful ! of this, and ftir 
about,tiiiic turn to Spittle; it fafteneth the Teeth, maketh them white, andre- 
fioreth the Gums. The Root of Pehitory bruifed, and put into the Teeth , takes 
away the pain : fo doth the Root of Henbane. For the bleeding of the Teeth I 
have often made trial of Purflaine,fo much commended. 

For the [welling of the Cfums , 

beat the Roots and Leaves of Piantaine, and lay them to the fwcllin* when you 
to bed; and in the morning you (hall finde your Gums well. 


Chap. VI. 

For other infirmities of Mans Body, 

| Will heap together in this Chapter, fome Remedies not tobepafled over, which 
1 know to be certain, by continual Experience made; and although fome of them 
arc common, yet are they true. And firft, 

For the Head-achy 

There is a certain Eflence, of the colour of Blood, cxtra&ed out of Rofes, of a 
wonderful fwcetnefs and great ftrength. Wet a cloth in this Liquor , and lay it to 
your Fore-head and Temples ; and if fometimes it doth not quite takeaway a pain 
of long continuance, yet it will mollifie it. If the cloth be dried before your pain 
ceafc, wet it again. I have often known the Ophites, or Serpentine Marble appli¬ 
ed to the Head, both to take away, and mollifie the pain. The Vertigo, I have feen 
it Xu'd alfo, by applying the Hoof of an Elk, and by a Ring of it worn on the 
Finger. 

Againfi the chopping of the Lips 

the Seeds Henbane are good : for being caft upon live Coles, if you receive 
the rifing vs oor through a Paper-Tunnel , upon the chopping of your Lips, as hot as 
you can endure, it appeafeth the fwelling prcfemly, and healeth the Clefts, that they 
will never more trouble you. 

Again# the clefts of the Fingers , 

** * r admirable Experiment, which I learned of c Paracelfus ; but have often 
prtriced it my felf: for it taketh away the fwelling and pain, and cureth the 
Nail. ke a Worm, which crecpcth out of the Earth ; cfpccially, in moyft 
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Grounds r for if you fenrch and dig there, you may e4% finde rhem • w : nde hioij 
being alive, about your Finger, and there hold him till he b<: dead, which vyiil be 
within an hour. The oain will prefently cea<e, the matter dry away , and in a fliorc 
time be cured; Indeed I do coc knew a more admirable Remedy. 


For a r P!euri[ic. 

I found our a moll powerful Remedy made of the Flowers of wilde Poppy. Ga¬ 
ther them in the Month of May , before the riling of the Sun, and their openin > .* 
for, being chip Leaves, they arc eafily dried with a little heat, and Ihcd : dry them 
in the (bade, and lay them up for your ufe. Orelfe, Hill the Flowers, and keep 
the water. If any one cakcch a drachm of the powder in Wine , and fome of the 
water ; or in the water alone : or lhall apply a Plainer of the Powder to the place, 
the pain will prefently ceafe, to the admiration of the Beholders. Mifsleto of the 
Oak infufed in Wine, and drunk, doth the fame. There is a Stone alio brought 
out of the Well-Indies, called in Spanifh , Della Hijada j much like tn Emerald : 
which being worn in Silver, upon the Arm, is accounted a prefervativc a^aintl this 
Difcafc. n 

j4gainfi the Colic\ 

Civet is moll excellent in this Difcafe: for the quantity of a Peafe, applied to the 
Navil, and a hot Loaf out of the Oven clapt over ic, prefently eafeth the pain: the 
Patient muft ly on his Belly upon the Bread before ic be cold. 

Againfl Crab lice. 

The D'uft which falls from the Curry-Combs, while the Ollier dreffech Horfes, or 
fuch kinde of Bealls, cureth them without any pain. Or the Powder of Lithargy, 
Aloes,Frankincenfe,Verdegreefe, and Alome, beaten and mixed together with Oyl 
of Mallick, and anoym the place. The Powder of Mercury pracipitnc, is beft by 
far, being applied. 1 

To bring away the Stone , 

Take Saxifrage, Maiden-hair, Pcllitory of the wall # Parfely, Pimpernel and Cete- 
rach ; dilli! them in BalneoMaria?,and let the Patient drink of it every other day: 
fork corrodes and eats away the Stone,though never fogreat; and by daily experi¬ 
ence, you will fee in his Urine, Gravel and Fragments of the Stone voided out. 
Moreover, the Fruit and Leaves of the Mulberry gathered before Sun rifing ,' and 
diHillcd or dried inthefhade. if ic be drank in Wine, or a proper water, early in 
the morning, doth wonderfully remove the Stone. Mufhromcs growing on a Rock, 
reduced into Powder, or dried in the (hade, or a warm Oven, and drank with Wine 
in a morning, is very Soveraign againll the Stone. If the Kernels of a Peach-Stone 
be bruifed, and macerated two dayes in the dillilied water of Bean-Cod?, and then 
diftilied again , and drunk, bringdown the Stone. The Hedge-Sparrow, which 
Aetius mentionctb, I know to be good againll the Stone in the Kidney or Bladder; 

It is the leall of all Birds, liveth in Hedges, carrieth his Tail upright ; on the top 
of his Wings, there are fome llreaks of Afh-colour; of a (hort flight : and laflly, 
much like a Wren. He hath a vertue againlt the Stone beyond all the red, eaten 
either raw or boyled, or dried or faired, or taken any way ; alfo reduced into Pow¬ 
der,being made up clofc in a Pot covered and clayed up, that the vertu£hnay not ex¬ 
pire ; and fo fet over the fire. I have alfo tried a water againll this Difcafe, running 
out of a certain Vein, deferibed by Vitruvius : which when I had diligently fought 
after, and found our, made me exceedingly rejoyce. The words of Vitruvius are 
thefe: There are alfo fome Veins of acide Springs, as at Lyncellum; and in Italy, at 
Theano in fertile Campania ; and many other places : which being drunk, have a 
vertue to diflolve Stones which breed in the Bladders of men. And this feerhs to 
be naturally done, becaufe there lieth a fharp and acide juice under theEarch, 
through which, thefe Veins palling, receive a tin£lure of fharpnefs ; and fo. when 
they come into the Bodies of Men, they diffolve whatever they finde there 
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concealed or fetled. But wherefore acide things (houid diffolve them, we may 
thus guefs the Reafon: An Egg laid in any Vinegar fometitne , wil wtxfoft, and 
hi» fhell will difloive. Alfo Lead, which is the toughed and beavielt, it it he laid 
in a Veflcl of Vinegar, and clofed up,will difloive,and become Cernls. By the fame 
means. Copper, which is of a more folid Nature, if it be ordered as the former, 
will melt, and become Vcrdcgreefe. Likewiie Pearl, as hard as Flint, which nei¬ 
ther iron or fire can diffolve of thcmleUes, when rhey are heat by the hre, and 
then Iprinkled with Vinegar,break and difloive. Therefore, when we fee thefe 
thiols done before our eyes, we may infer by the iame Realons, that the Stoneraay 
naturally bediffolved by acide things, through thefharpnefsof their juice Thus 
far Vitrttviui The place where the Vein is now to be found, is called com¬ 
monly Francolifc, about a mile from Theano, and runneth along the way to¬ 
wards Rome. 

To (Irene then the Stomach . 


We will noc emit a wonderful Oyl,which helpeth concoction, and taketh away the 
inclinations to vomit: it is thus made: Pour half a Pint of the belt Oyl into abrais 
Pot, tinned within , and of a wide mouth : then take fifteen pound of Romane- 
Mint, and beat it in a Marble- Mortcr, with a VVooden-Pefile, until if come to the 
form of an Oynimenc ; add as much more Mint and Wormwood , and put 
into the Oyl: mingle them,and fiir them well: but cover the Pot left any durt Ihould 
fall in j and let them Band three dayes, and infufe : then fet them on a gentle hre, 
and boyl them five hours for fifteen dayes together, until the Oyl have extratfed all 
the vertueof the infufed Herbs : then Brain them through a Linen-cloth m a prets, 
or with your hand?, till the Oyl be run cleer out: then take new Herbs, beat them, 
and put them into the Brained Oyl; boyl it again, and Brain ic again : do»the lame 
the third time; and as often as you renew it, obferve the fame courfe until the Oyl 
have contracted a green colour : but you muB feparate the juice from the Oyl very 
carefully ; for if the leaft drop do remain in ic, the Oyl will have but fmall operati¬ 
on. and the whole intent is loB. A certain fign of perfeft decorum , and of the 
juice being conlumed, will be, if a drop of it, being Gift upon a plate pf iron red-hot, 
do noc hifs. Ac laB, Take a pound of Cinnamon, half a pound of Nutmegs, as roach 
MaBick a D d Spikenard, and a third part of Cloves : poun them feverally ? and be¬ 
ing well feirced, put them into the Oyl, and mix them with a Wooden-flick. Then 
pout ic all into an Earthen Veffel glazed within, with a long Neck, that ic may ea¬ 
sily be fhuc, and Boptclofc ; but let ic be of fo great a capacity , that the third part 
of it may remain empty. Let it Band fifteen days in the Sun , alwayes moving,and 
fluking it three or four times in a day. So fet it up for your ule* 


Chap. VII. 

That (t IPoman may conceive . 

T Here are many Medicines to caufe Conception fpread abroad , becauie they 
are much defired by Great Perfons. The Ancients did applaud Sage very 
much for this purpofc : AndinCopcus after great Plagues, the Egyptians that 
lurvived, forced the Women to drink the juice of it, to make them conceive , and 
bringforth o f ten* Salt alio helpeth Generation : for it doth not only heightening 
Pieafures.of Venus , but alfo caufeth Fruitfulnefs. The Egyptians,when their Dogs 
are backward in Copulation , make them more eager by giving them Salt-meats. 
Ic is an Argument alfo,of it,ThacShips in the Sea , as Plutarch wunefleth , are ai- 
W j^ folli)f an innumerable company of Mice. And forae affirm. That Female- 
Mice will conceive without a Male, onely by licking Sale. And Fifh-wives are in¬ 
fallibly leacherou$,and alwayes full of Children. Hence the Poets feigned ten* to 
be horn of Salt or the Sea. The Egyptian PrieBs (faith the fame Author) did mol 
Religioufly abBain from Salt and Salt-meats, becaufe they did excite to luB , ano 
caufe ere#ion.. a 







































































Of Tbyfical Experiments. %i$ 

A remedy to procure conception, 

Thi? I htvctrycd and found the be d; when a womans cotfffes are jtifl pafl, let her 
take a new-laid esge, boil it, and mix a grain of musk with ir, and fop lr up when *Vc 
goes to bed. Next morning take fome old beans , at lea'* five years old , and boil 
them for a good fpace in a new pipkin , and let the woman when ih ariieth out of 
her bed, receive the fume into her privities, as it were through a tunnel, for the 
fpace of an hour : then let her fop up two eggs , and go co bed ag*in , and wipe off 
the moitiure with warm clothes: then let her enjoy her husband, and rdf a while * 
afterwards, take the whites of two eggs, and mix them with Bole-armenick ar>d.S*n- 
guis'draconis,and dip feme flax inco it, and apply it to the reins ; but becaufe it will 
hardly flick on, lwathe it on from falling: a while after, let her irile, and at night re¬ 
new the plainer. But when (he goeth to fleep, let her hold ginger in tar mouth. 
This (he mud do nine days. 

Chap. VIIT. 

'Remedies againfl the Pox, 

S ince this difeafe hath raged fo cruelly amongfl men, there have been invented a 
multitude of mofl excellent remedies to oppofeic. And although many have 
let out feveral of them , yet I will be contented with this one only, which we may 
ufe, not ©nely in this difeafe, but almofl in all other: and I have feen many experi¬ 
ences of ir. It is eafily made,and as eafily taken. Take a pound of lingnum Guaiacuna, 
half a pound of Sarfapcrilla beaten fmall, five ounces of the flalks and leaves of Sena, 
one handful of Agrimony and Horfe-tail, a drachm of Cinnamon, and at much 
cloves, and one nutmeg : Poun them all, and put them into a veflel which con¬ 
tained twenty gallons of Greek wine - let it flandaday, and then let the patient 
drink it at meals, and at his pleafure: for it purgeth away by degrees all maladies, 
befide the Trench-pox. If the patient groweth weak with purging, let him intermit 
fome day s. In the (ummer time leave out the cinnamon, and the nutmeg. I have 
uied it againfl continual head-aches,dcafnefs, hoarfnefs, and many other difeafes, 

A prefervation againfl the Pox , 

which a man may ufe after unclean women, lake a drachm of hart Wort and gen¬ 
tian , rwo fcruples of finders and lignum-aioes, half a drachm of powder of coral, 
fpodi«m,tnd harts horn burnt,a handful of fewthi'fle, fcordium, betony,fcabious, and 
tormcmil; as much of rofes, two pieces of Guaiacum, two feales of copper, a drachm 
and a half of Mercury precipitate; a pint cf malmdey, a quart of the waters of low- 
thifilc,andfcabious: mix the wine and waters,and lay the Gnaiscum in ir a day, ard 
then the refl ; then boil them, till half be coniutned; drain rhem, and lay alinnen- 
cloth foaking in the expreflion a whole night 5 then dry it in the (hade : do this 
thrice, and after copulation, wa(h your yard in ic, and lay feme of the linnen on, 
and keep it ciofe. 

Chap. IX. 

Antidotes againfl Poyfon, 

I T is the common opinion of all Phyfitians, that thofe herbs, ftones, or any other 
thing, which being put into a Serpents mouth , doth kill him , is an Antidote 
againfl his poyfon. We read in Diofcorides of the herb Alkanet, which is very effi¬ 
cacious againfl the poyion of Serpents; and being chewed and fpit out upon a Ser¬ 
pent, killcth him.^ Upon ihi$,I thruft half a drachm of treacle or mithridatc , mixt 
wirh Aqua vita, into a vipers mouth,and (lie died within half an hour. I made a wa¬ 
ter- ferpem (wallow the fame, bur flhe received no hurt by it , onely lay a fmall time 
ftupified: wherefore I preffed fome oyl out of the feeds of citron , and orange or 
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lemons , and dropt it into the ferpents mouth , and (lie died prefently. Moreover 
a drachm of the juice of Angelica-roots will kill a ferpem. The Balfame, as they 
call it, which is brought from the weft-indies, is excellent againft them ; for when 
I anointed their mouth aod jaws with it, they died in half an hour. Balfame of the 
eaft, is a prefenc remedy againlf poyfon by oymments, or the biting of a lerpent 
faith %ALtiw. In Arabia, where it groweth, there is no fear of poyfon, neither doth 
any one dye of their bitings ; for the fury of this deadly poyfon, is allayed by the 
feeding of the ferpents upon this precious Baliame. But I have found nothing mor e 
excellent than the earth which is brought from thelfleof Malca: for the lean duff 
of it put into their mouthy kills them prefently. I have tried the fame verrue in 
Lithoxylon, which Phylitians ufc for the worms in children. There is a fione called 
Chelonices ,the French nime it Crapodina,which they report to be found in the head 
of a great old T oid ; and if it can be gotten from him, while he is alive,it is foveraign 
againll poyfon: they fay it is taken from living Toads, in a red cloth , in which co¬ 
lour they are much delighted ; fer whilft they fport and open themfelves upon the 
fcarlec, the flonc droppeth out of their head, and falleth through a hole made in 
the middle, into a box let under for the purpofe, elfe they will fuck it up again. But 
I never met with a faithful perfon , whofaid that he found it: nor could I ever find 
one, though I have cut up many. Neverthelefs, I will 2{firm this for truth, that thole 
flones which are pretended to be taken out of Toads are minerals 5 for I remember 
at Rome I faw a broken piece of ftone, which was compared of many of thole tiones, 
fome bigger,, fome Ids, which finck on the back of it like limps on a rock. But the 
venue iscerca.n: if any fwallow it down with poyfon, ic will prefervehim from 
the malignly of ic; for it runneth about with the poyfon, and affawageth the power 
of it, that it. becometh vain and of no force. 

A nsofl perfect oyl againft poyfrn^ . 

oftcn.txyed in reprefling the violence of it. Take three pound of old oyl, put into 
it two handfnlls of the flower of St Johns wort, and let them maccrare in it fortwo 
months in the fun. Then ftrain out the flowers, and put into the :oyl two ounces 
of the flowers of the fame herb, and fet it to boil in Bataeo Marias a- quarter of a day. 
Stop the bottle clofc, that it may have no vent, and fet it a funning for fifteen days. 
In the moneth of July, take three ounces of the feed , ftamp it gently , and fleep it 
in two glifles of the bell white-wine,with gentian, toimentil, white dittany ,zedoary, 
and cariine gathered in Augufl', red fanders, long ariftolochie,of each two drams: Let 
all thefe mecerate in the wine for three days ; then take them cut, and put them in 
the oyl, and boil them gently in Balneo for fix hours; thenfirain them in a prefs. 
Adde to the expreflion an ounce of iaffron, myrrhe, aloes, fpikenard, and rubarb, all 
bruifed, and let them boil in it fora day in B. M. at laft treacle and mithridate, of 
each two ounces, and let them alfo boil in it fix hours as before: then fet it forty 
days in the fun. It muft be ufed thus: In the plague-time,or upon fufpicion of poy¬ 
fon , anoint the ftomach and wrifls, and the place about the heart, and drink three 
drops of it in wine. It will work wonders. 

Chap. X. 

Antidotes and preservatives againfl the Plague. 

I Hive fpoken of poyfons, now I will of the plague, being of the fame nature , and 
cured almoft by the fame Medicines. I will fet down onely them, which in our 
time have been experimented by the Neapolitans, Sicilians, and Venetians (whilft 
the plague was fpread amongft t hem)to refift the conug ion of that epidemical plague, 
and preferve their bodies from infeftion. 

A confettion of Gillyflowers againfl the plague , of wonderful operation. 

Gather fome clove-gilliflowers in the moneth of CbUy, of a red and lively colour, 
becaufe they are of the greater vertue ; pull them out of their husks,and clip off the 
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green tod, then beat them in a marble mortar with a wooden peftle , Until they be¬ 
come fo fine as they may hardly be felt. In the mean take three jx,«od of fu- 

aar for one of the flowers ; melt it in a brafs skillet, and boil it wiih a mile orangc- 
flnwer water, that may quickly beamiumed. When it is boiledfiifficiencly,pot 
in iome wbi es of egges beaten, enough to froth and ciarifieit, hill flirring it, and 
skimming off the froth with a lpoon, until all the dregs be taken our. 1 hen pm in 
the dje weight of flowers, and ftir it with a wooden flice, tiil it turn red : when it is 
almofl boiled, adde thereunto two drachms of cloves beaten with a little musk,the 
mixture of which will both add & excite a fweet feet and pi alantnels in the flowers. 
Then pm it inco earthen pots, and fet it up: if you add a little juyee of lcrn n, it will 
make it of a more lively blood-colour. We may alio make Lozenges and rom d 
Cakes of it, by pouring it on a cold marble. If any would do it after the heft man¬ 
ner , they mull extra# the colour of the flowers, and boil their fugar in that infufi- 
on, for. fo it will fmell fweeter. Some never bruil'e the flowers, but cut them very 
fmali with fizers, and candy them with fugar; hut they arc not very pleai'ant to ear. 
This confeftion is moll grateful to the cafle , and by rcafon of the fent of the cloves, 
very pleafant. The vertues of it are thefe, as I have found by experience : it i? good 
for all dileafes of the heart, as fainting, and trembling thereof; for the megrrm and 
poyfon, and the bitings of venimous creatures , and eipecially againfl the infe- 
#ion Of the pla ue. There maybe made a vinegar, or infufion of it, which being 
rub*d about the noflrils,is good againfl contagious air, and night-deWs,and all effefts 
of melancholy. 

dgairf the Plague. 

Gather Ivy-berries in UMay, and wilde Poppies before the fun rife, left they open - 
In Afril gather goats rue : dry theminthq fliade,and make them into powder. One 
drachm of it being drank in wine, is excellent againfl infectious difeafes. The Be- 
zoarflore, brought from the welt-indies, being hung about the neck nigh to the 
heart , or four grains of it in powder, being taken in wine, is good againfl the plague, 
and the infcaionof all peftilemial feavors, as lean teftifie: And taketh away 
foundings, and exhilarateth the heart. The water or oyl, ex- rafted frr m the feeds 
of Citron, is a very ftrong Antidote againfl the plague. Appartt/w Btfpanuc^ his 
oyl is alfo approved againfl the fame. 

Chap. XT. 

Remedies for wounds and blows* 

T Here are fome remedies for wounds and blows, which fhall not be omitted* 
for I have found fome of them to be of wonderful vertuc. 

The oyl of Bifpanus for wounds and other things . 

Take two pound of new wax, four ounces of wax, asmanyoflinfeed, two ounces 
of rofeimry-ftf.wcrs, and bay-berries, as many of betony; of ebamomil flowers, 
or the oyl of it,three ounces j of cinnamon an ounce and a half, as much of St Johns 
wort, or the oyl of it, two ounces of old oyl. Dry the flowers and herbs in the 
(bade; and when they are withered , beat them, and feircc them ihrough a fieve. 
Melt the wax on the fire, them pour in the oyls, next the powders, ftiil ftirring 
them with a flick. At length, pour it on a marble, and cut it into imall dices, and 
put it into a glafs retort • flop it clofe with ftraw-mortar, and fet it on the fire with 
his receiver; flop the joynts, and give the inclofcd no vent, left the virtue flye out 
and vtnifti away. Firfl, by a gentle fire draw out a water 5 then encreafmg it, and 
changing the glafs, draw a red oyl; flop themclofe, and keep them for ule; the qua¬ 
lities of it are heating *,by anointing the neck, iccurethall creeks that arc bred by 
cold5 it healeth wounds, helpeththe ccmraftionof the nervescaufedby cold; ic 
moliiftcth cold gouts, and taketh away the trembling of the hands ; It may be drank 
for the Sciatica, taken in wine ; it hilpeth the qmpfic: by anointing the reins of the 
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back, and the belly, or by drinking tbe water or oyl in wioc, it will break the 
ftone and bring it down, and afl'wageth poyfon. For deafnefs, you mutt deep fome 
wool in it, and dop the ears with it: anoint the belly and back in any pain there. 
Being drunk in vinegar, it curcth the falling ficknefs, and redoreth lod memory; i[ 
provoketh the mendrues in women, by anointing their privities with it, or by drink¬ 
ing fome drops of it in wine 5 taken in the fame manner, it provoketh appetite, bein° 
taken early in the morning; and is good againft the bitingsof Scorpions: Drink it 
going to bed, or when you arife in the morning, and it will cure a linking breath. 

For cold Aches. 

Oyl of Hems is excellent to allay and remove all cold aches, the gout, fciatica 
griefs of the fmews,convuifi©ns, pain in the joynts, cold deflations, and other dif- 
eafes of moidure and cold. In the Diomedian Ides, now called Tremi; y, in the Adri- 
atique Sea, there are birds, commonly called Hearns, who breed there, ar.d con¬ 
tinue there, and are to be found nowhere elfe: they are a kind of Duck, feeding 
on fifti, which they catch in the night: they are not to be eaten , though they be ve¬ 
ry fat, becaufe they favour of the ranknefs offilh. Kill tbefe birds, and pluck off t hcit 
feathers; draw them, and harg them up by the feet, there will drop from them a 
certain black yellowifh oyl, very offenfive to the nofe, being of a noifome fi&y imell. 
This oyl being applied to any place, as much as you can endure, will do the tffc&s* 
before mentioned, and more: but it is very hurtful for any hot maladies. There is 
a water alfo 

For old Sores. 

Takc lime unkilled ,and diffolve it in water; ftir it three or four times in a day; then 
when it is fettled and cleared, ftrain it and keep ir; wet a linnen cloth in ir, and ap¬ 
ply it to a wound or fore, and it curcth them. I will not omit 

The venues of Tobacco. 

Out of the feeds of it is exprefled an oyl, three ounces out of a pound, which al¬ 
lays the cruel tortures of the gout: the jftyce clarified and bofted into a fyrup, and 
taken in the morning, maketh the voyce tunable, clear and loud; very convenient 
for finging Matters. If you bruife the leaves, and extra# the juyee,’ it killeth lice in 
childrens heads, being rubbed thereon. The leaves cure rotten Sores and Ulcers, 
running on the legs,being applied unto them. The juyee of this herb doth alfo pre- 
tody take away and affwige the pain in the codds, which happencth to them who 
fwimming do chance to touch their codds. 

Chap. XII. 

Of 4 fecret Medicine for wounds. 

T Here are certain Potions called Vulnerary Potions, becaofe, being drunk, they 
cure wounds: and it feemeth an admirable thing, how thofe Potions (hould 
penetrate to the wounds. Thefe are 

Vulnerary Potions. 

Take Pirole, Comfrey, Ariftolochy,Fcatherfew of each a handful; of Agrimony two: 
boil them in tke beft new Wine: digeft them in horfe-dung. Or take two handfuls 
of Pirole, of Sanicle, and Sowe-bread one, of Ladies Mantel half one. Boil them 
in two meafures of Wine, and drink it morning and evening. Binde the herbs, 
which you have boiled, upon the wound, having mixt a liulc fait with them: and in 
the mean while ufe no other Medicine. 

The Weapon-Salve 

Given heretofore to Maximilian the Emperor,by Paracetfusy experimented by him, 
and always very much accounted of by him while he lived: It was given to me Sv a 
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noble man of his Court. If the Weapon that wounded him, or any (lick dipt in his 
blood be brought, it will cure the wound, though the Patient be never fo far off. 
Takcof the mofs growing upon a dead man his fcuil, which hath laid unburied, two 
ounces, as much of the fat of a man, half an ounce of Mummy , and man his blood: 
of linfeed oyl, turpentine, and boic-armenick, an ounce; bray them all together in 
a mortar, and keep them in a long freight glafs. Dip the Weapon into the oynt- 
mcnt,and fo leave it: Let the Patient in the morning, waft the wound with his own 
water; and without adding any thing elfc, tyc it up clofc, and he (hall be cured with¬ 
out any pain, 

C M A P. XIII. 

How to counterfeit infirmities . 

I T hath been no fmall advantage to fome, to have counterfeited fickneffes,that they 
might efcape the hands of their enemies, or redeem themfelves for a fmall ranfom, 
or avoid tortures; invented by former ages,and nfed by theic latter* I will firft teach 
you 

How to counterfeit a blood) Flux . 

Amphiretus Acantius , being taken by Pirates, and carried to Lemnos , was kept in 
chains, in hope that his ranfom would bring them a great fum of money. He abftain- 
ed from meat, and drank Minium mixe with fait water. Therefore, when he went to 
ftool, the Pirates thought he was fallen into a bloody Flux, and took off his irons, 
left he fliould dye, and with him their hopes of his ranfom. He being loofe,efcaped 
in the night, got into a Filher-boat, and arrived fafe at Acantum: fo faith Folianus* 
Indian Figs, which ftain the hands like ripe Mulberries, if they be eaten, caufe the 
urtaeto be like blood: which hath put many into a fright, fearing they (hould dye 
prefendy. The fruit of the Mulberry, or Hoggs blood boiled and eaten, maketh 
the excrements feem bloody. Red Madder maketh the urine red, faith THofcorides, 
We may read alfo, that if you hold it long in your hand, it will colour your urine. I 
will teach you alfo 

To make Any one look^pale. 

Cumine taken in drink caufeth palenefs: fo it is reported, That the Followers of 
Portim Lam, that famous Mafter of Rhetorick, endeavored to imitate that colour 
which he htdcontra&ed by ftudy. And Julius Vindexy that aflertor of liberty from 
3 ^™, made this the oncly bawd to procure him an cxccutorfhip. They fmoke them- * 
felves with Cumine,who disfigure their faces, to counterfeit holibefs and mortificati¬ 
on of their body. There is an experiment alfo, whereby any one may know how 

To caufe Sores to arife . 

Take Pcrwinckle, an herb of an intolerable Charpnefs, that is worthily named Flam- 
mula ; bruifeit,tnd make it into a plaifter, and it wiUin a fhort fpace ulcerate, and 
make blifters arife. Cantharides beaten with ftrongwatcr,do alfo raile watry blifters, 
and caufe ruptures. 

Chap. XIV. 

Of Fafcinationyand Prefervatives againfi inchantruents. 

N Ow I will difeourfe of inchantmenc • neither will I pafs over in filence, who 
they arc whom we call Inchanters: For ifwepleafe to look over the Monu¬ 
ments of Antiquity, we fliall finde a great many things of that kind delivered down 
to pofterity. And the tryal of later ages doth not altogether explode the fame of 
them: neither do I think that it derogateth from the truth of theftories , that we 
cannot draw the true caufesof the things, into the ftreight bonds of our reafons,be- 
caufe there are many things that altogether impede the enquiry: but what I my felf 
judge of others opinions, I thought fit here to explicate. You may find many things 
h- Thtocrim and Virjili of this kind: whence that verfc arofc: There's 
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titfiii ■ jbifl . cm 1 

There s f me^ I kwiv not vhofe mluT y eje 

Btwitchtb. my yong Lambs , *nd makes them die . 

Ifigfmtt »nd Mimfislnus fay, There are fame families ia Africa , that bewirch with 
their torigfle-tlie very Woods: which if they do but admire fomewhat earneftlv or 
if they praife fair trees, growing corn, lufty children, good horfes, or fat fheep Vhrv 
prefentfy Wirtifer, and die of a iuddain, from no other caufe or harm: which thine 
zUo Sohmi affirmeth. The lame Ip&omu faith, there are amongrt the l tibaiiians and 
Illyrians, certain men,who have two pupils in each eye, and do bewitch mod dead¬ 
ly with them , and kill whatever they look earneftly on, efpecially with angry eyes • 
h»p;rmcious are they: and yong children are Aott lubjeft co their mifehief There 
are fuch women m Scythia, called Bithi*,lauh ylpohmdes, Phi/ arc h M reporreth of 
another kicd, called 1 hibians in Pomus, who had two pupils in one eye and in 
the othe'r v -the picture of a horfe ; of which .Didymm alio oukech mention. ' Damo* 
?d«eth of a poyfon lo-Ethiopia,whole fwcat would bring'* confumption inall bodies 
k couched i and k is maimed, that ail women which have two pupils in one eye, can 
bewirch wich it. Cicero writeth of them ; fo Plutarch ana PhtUrclm mention 
the Paletheobri, a Nation mhabkingin part of the Pontick Sea, where are Inchant- 
f^whp ^urcful not opely tochildren that are tender and weak, but to men 
4m firm body; and that they kiilwicb their looks 
^%ng4)e peripns languiftiaud^fiK^ *wav as ip a coofumption. Neither do they 
Wxft tbo% pnely who live among them , fcijc (hangers, and thofe who have the leal* 
commerce with them $ lq great is the power and witchcraft of cheir eyes: for though 
ihemilchirf heoftpn cau^ in cppulaiipfl with them, yet it is the eyes that work; 
for they frnd forth fpirir* * wnich are prdcntlyconveyed to the heart of the bewitch-* 
ec^and (o:infea h«n. Thus it comcth tp pafs r That a yong man, being full of thin, 
clear,' hot-, and fweet Wood, iendeth forth fpirics of the lame nature ; for they are 
macic of the pure.j blood, .by the heat of the heart: and being light, o« into the up- 
permoft .part s of the body* aud flye out by the eyes, and wound thofe who are moft 
porous, which are fair perlons, and the moft foft bodies. Wich the fpirics there is 
lent out alfo a certain fiery quality , as red and blear eyes do, who make thofe char 
look on them , fall into the fame difeafe : I iuffered by inch an accident my felf: for 
eye Jtjfcffcerh the air; which being jnfe&ed, infe&eth another: carrying along 
with k.fdf the vapors of the corrupted blood, by the contagion of which,tlje eyes 
pf the benders are overall with the like redoefs. Sorhc Wolfmaketh a man dumb; 
fo the Cockatrice killeih , who poyfoneth with looking on, and giveth venimous 
wonr/d- With the beams of his eyes; which being reficxed;upon hiihfelf, by a look¬ 
ing"^, killthe So a bright Mirror dreadeth' theeyesof anua- 

dean women, faith Ariflotle , and grqwerhxteudy and dull, when (he looketh on it : 
by .reaforuhat cbe. fanguine vapour is qpptfaftpd by thedmoothnefs of the glafs into 
one place'; fo that it is footled with a kjntiof little miff, which U plainly feen; and 
if it he ncyyly gathered there,will be hardly wip'd off. Which thing never bappencth 
bn a cloth or Hone, becaufeit peoctrateth and finketh into the one , and is difper- 
fed by the inequality of parts in the other. But a Mirror being hard and fmootb,col- 
lefleth the m entire ; and being cold, condenieth them into a dew. In like manner 
a mod, if yon breath upon a dear glalV, it will wax moift as it were with a fprinkliug 
of fpetrle, which condenfing will drop down: fo this efflux of beam? out of the eyes” 
being the conveyers of fpirics, (hike through the eyes of thofe they meet, usd flye to 
the heart, their proper region , from whence they rife ; ard there being condenfed 
into blood, infcc^all his inward parts. This flranger blood, being quite repugnant 
to the nature of theraan,ihf*as the reft of him, and maketh him fick: and there this 
Tontagion' will continue, as Jong is he hath any warm blood in his body. For being 
a diilemoer in the blood, it will call him into a continual feaver ; whereas, if it had 
been a diftemp -r of cbolrr or fegme, it would haveaffli&ed him by interval^. But 
ihtt all thin^ may be more diftiu&ly explained, you muft know firft, that there are 
two kind of Fafcinations mentioned-by Authors: One of Love, the other of Envy of 
'' N • 1 ' ■'** ; r * ^ r Malice. 








































































Of Thyfical Experiments. ip 

Mate. If a psrfon be enfnared with the defire of a fair and beautiful woman, al¬ 
though he be caught at a diflance, yet he taketh the poyfon in at his eyes, and the 
Image of her beauty fettieth in the heart of this Lover, kindleth a flame there, which 
will never ceafe to torment him: For the foft blood of the beloved, being ftriyed thi¬ 
ther, maketh continual representations of her: fhe is prefent there in her own Blood; 
but iccannot fettle or rett there, for it continually endeavoureth to flye homeward, 
as the blood of a wounded perfon fpirts out on him that giveth the blow. Lucretius 
deferibeth this excellently : 

J i c ' • 

, <.' He feeks that body, whence his grief he found; 

- For humors always flow uvto a wounds 
.; : e/f s brutfed blood'fit It runs unto the fart 

That's ftrueki and gathers where it feels the fmirt: 

So when the murtherefsofbis heart's in place. 

Bluff)es arife , and red orefpreads his face. 


But if it be a Fafcination of Envy or Malice, that hath infe&ed any perfon, it is very 
dangerous, and ts found mo(f often in old women. Neither can any one deny j but 
that the dCcafes oF the^mlnde do diftemper the body ; and that the good diflofition 
of {r^dpt.h flren^thsn and .corroborate the lame: and it doth not work chi alteration 
6'neiy in its ovy’n body, but on others alio, by how much it fiirreth up in the Heart in- 
tfarj? ^efires'of.jove and revenge. Doth not coyetoulnefs, grief,or love, change the 
colour and difpofc ton ? Dotfrnot envy caufepalenefs and meagernefs in the body ? 
Doth not r he longin^of the mother , imprint the mark of what fhe defired upon the 
tender fembryd ? .So’when Envy"berids her fierce and flaming eyes, and rhedefire of 
taVchftf burfis, thereout., a v.cH^tpont heat proccedeth from them, w?h in'e^kth thofe 
that (land nijh , efpecially the beautiful; they ilrike them through as With a (word, 
(?t their entails on fire , anefmake tJbem waft into a leannnefs, especially if they be 
pf axhipleripk orfan guide, complexion ; for the difeafe is eafity fed, where the pores 
are open;,and the humors thin. Nor is it.thp pillions of the mind bnciy, that affc&eth 
the bo^y thus ; 'but tbe b.odvltfelf, as Avicenna proverb, may be endued with veni- 
^^uilnie^! many arc fo by ; N*rure i & that it cannot ieem a wonder, if lome- 


tnriesTome are made loby Art. The Queen of India fent to Alexander a very beau¬ 
tiful maid, anointed and fed with the poyfon of Serpents, as Anftotle faith, and Avi¬ 
cenna from theTeliimony of Rufus. Galen Writethof another, who eat Henbane 
without any harm; and another, Wcolf-bane • fo that a Hen would not ceme near her. 
And Mithrldnies (as old Hiftories deliver it to ds) King o (P'onttes, had fo (irengthened 
hitafe'lf again (fpo’yfon, that# heri hewOnld have pOyfoned himfelf,!efl he fliould fall 
intP the hands J of the Romans* nothing would do him any hiirt. If you give a Hawk 
a Heh fed wirh fnake- or lizards flclb, or with barly boiled in the broth of them, 
it will make him mew his feathers betimes : and many other fuch things are done, 
which are too long to be recounted. So many men are of fuch a nature, that they will 
cure fome difeafes onely with their firoaking. Many eat Spiders and wilde Olives, 
and care not forthe hieing of Serpents, nor fuffer any wafling or confumption, if they 
be of fuch a nature , that their looks or breath will not onely blaft men , Hut plants 
and herbs and any other thin^,and make ^ ctn wither away : and oftentimes, where 
fuch kind off creatures arc, you may find blaflcd com, poyfoned and withered, meer- 
ly by the contagion of their eyes , the breach that cometh from them Do not wo¬ 
men in the time of their courfcs *nfe& cucumbers and melons, by touching or look¬ 
ing ota them, fo that they wither ? Are not children handled with lefs prejudice by 
men then women ? And you will find more women then men witches, by reafon of 
their complexion - for they are farther dirtant from a right'temper, and eat morenn- 
ivhtttelbme food ; Tot bit every moncth they arc filled with luperfluities, and purge 
forth melancholy blood: from whence vapors arife, andflieouc through their eyes, 
poyfoning thofe that (land nigh them, and filling them with the fame kind of blood* 
Hence fanguine complexioned men, and fomewhat cholerick,wbo have large, fhining, 
- yei ,and live cbaftly (for coo often copulation exhaufteth the moiflure) who by 
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frequent glances, and continual imagination , encounter point to point, beamsto 
beam?, eyes to eyes, d© generally dir up love. But why a man is taken by this Faf- 
cination with one, and not toother, appeareth by the former,and this reafen: f or it 
happeneth from the intention of the Inchantor, who by thofe fpiiits or vapors is 
tranfmitted into the bewitched perfon, and he receiving them, is made like unto him * 
For the infc&ionfeizingon bis mind, and fixing in his imagination,becomes a perma¬ 
nent habit, and maketh the fpirits and blood obedient to it; and fo bindeth theinu. 
gination,and irflameth them with the thing beloved. Although the mind(which opji 
mon is fathered upon Avicen , neither doth it want his authority) can of ics own will 
and power, produce Inch paflions. MufawmW have the eyes to lay the foundation 
of Love, and to be the chief allurements of it. And ‘Diogcnianw faith, That Love is 
begotten by looks, affirming that it is impolfible for a man to fall in love unawares 
So Juvenal placdth that Lover among prodigies, # 

Who burnt with Love of her he never faw : 

For the bright glances of the eyes, drfveth the Objea into a kind of madnefs, and 
teach the rudiments of Love. The other parts are fcarce any caufe of Love, but pro¬ 
voke and entice the beholder to flay, and gaze a while upon their beauty, whilft the 
eyes wound him ; for there they fay, Cupid licth in ambufh with his bowe , ready to 
fiioot his arrows into the beholders eyes, and fet his heart cn fire. For thy eyes JIM 
in through my eyes r (faith Apuleius ) and raife a cruel fire Within my heart . Now I have 
aifeovered the original of it unto you ; unlcfs you arc quite mad,you may many ways 
forrific your felf againft it. But many one may well wonder,confidering thofe diicafes 
which come by mfe&ion, as the itch, fcabbinefs, blear-eyes, the plague, do infeA by 
fight, touching or fpeaking, and prefently caufe putrefaaion , why Love's contaoion, 
which is the greeted plague of all, doth not prefently feize upon men, and quite^con- 
fume them: Neither doth it infeft others onely, but iometimes it returneth upon it 
felf , and the perfens will be enfnared in their own charms : It is reported by the 
Amiems of Sutelides , that he bewitched himfelf by reflc&ion in water, looking- 
glaffes, or fountains, which returned his own (fiadow upon him. So that he feemed 
fo beautiful unto himfelf, that falling in lpve with that wherewith he ufed to entrap 
others , he loft his former complexion, and died a Sacrifice unto his own Beauty. So 
children oftentimes effafeinate themfelvcs, when their parents attribute ic to hag¬ 
gards and witches. Now take 

Some Preferva fives againft Love, 

There tie many preferibed by wife antiquity. If you would endeavor to remove the 
fcharms cf love, thus you may expel them. Turn your face away, that (he may not 
aftenhereyeson yours, nor couple rays with you; for you muft remove the caufe 
from the place,where it ufeth to make its impreflion : forfike her company,avoid idle* 
cefs,employ your mind in bufinefs of concernment; evacuate blood,fwcat,and other 
excrements in a large quantity, that the infc&ion may alfo be voided with them. 

A Prefcrvative againft Envy, 

If it be the witchcraft of Envy, you may know it thus. The infe&ed lofeth his co¬ 
lour, hardly openeih his eyes, always hangeth his head down, fighs often, his heart 
is ready to break, and (heddeth fait and bitter tears, without any ©ccafion or fign of 
evil. To difencharm him, becaufethe air is corrupted and infc&ed, burn fweetper- 
fume topurific the air again, and fprinklc him with waters fweetned with cinna¬ 
mon, clove?, cyprefs, lignum aloes, musk, and amber. Therefore the old cuftome 
is continueduntil this day, and obferved by our women, to fmoke their children, and 
rcwl them about in frankincenfe. Keep him in an open air, and hang Carbuncles, 
Jacinthes,or Saphires about his neck. Viofcorides accounteth Thrifts Thorn, wilde 
Hemp, and Valerian, hungup in the boufe, an amulet againft witchcraft. Smell to 
H>ffopc, and the fweet Lilly ; wear a ring made of the hoof of a tame or wilde Afsj 
alfo Satyrion, the male and female, are thought the like. Arifiotle commcndcth Rue, 
being fraelt to. All thefe do abate the power cf witchcraft. 
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How to adorn Women, and make them Beautiful. 


The Proems. 

S ince next to the tArtof Phyfickj) follows the Art of Adorning our [elves , we frail fet 
down the eArt of ‘Tainting ; and how to beautifie^omen from Heai to Foot in many 
Experiments:yet left any manjhonld thin' it Jupcrflllctujo interpofe thofe things that belong 
to the Ornaments of Women, I would have them confider, that I did not write thefe things 
for to gtve occafton to augment Luxury , and for to make people voluptuous. But when God 
the Author of all things y would have the Natures of all things to continue , he created LMale 
and Female, that by fruitful Procreation , they might never want Children : and to make 
Man in love with his Wife, he made her [oft, delicate and fair,to entice man to embrace her . 
We therefore , that Women might be pleafing to their Husbands , and that their Husbands 
might not be of ended at their deformities , and turn into other womens chambers, have 
taught Women, how, by the Art of Decking themfelves and Painting , if they be aftamed of 
their foul and {wart Complexions , they may make themfelves Fair and Beautiful,, Some¬ 
things that feemed be ft to me in the Writings of the Anttints , / have tried , and fet down 
here : but thofe that are the bell , which ft and others have of late invented, and were 
never before in Print , / fhatlfet down loft, 9 And ftrft I[hallbegin with the Hairs) 

Chap. L 1 

How the Hair may be dyed Tellow,or Gold-colour, 

Inee it is ttic fingtilar care of Women to adorn their Hair, and 
next their Faces; Firft, I will ffiew yon to adorn the Hair, 
and next the Countenance. Tor Women hold the Hair to be 
thegreateft Ornament of the Body; that if that be taken *- 
away , all the Beauty is gone: and they think it the more 
beautiful, the more yellow,fhining and radiant it is. We (hall 
confider what things are fit for that purpofe ; what are the 
moft yellow things, and will not hurt the Head , as there are 
many that will: but we (hall chufe fuch things as will do it 
good. But b eforc you dye them, 

Preparing of the Hair 

muft be ufed, to make them fit to receive a tin&ure. Add to the Lees of White** 
Wine as much Honey that they may be foft, and like l'ome thin matter: fmeer your 
Hair with this, let it be wet all night: then brulfe the Roots of Celandine, and of 
tne greater Clivers Madder, of each a like quality: mingle them, being brnifed, very 
Well with Oyl, wherein Cummin-Seed, Shavings of Box, and a little Saffron, 
*re fningled anoync your Head, and let it abide fo twenty four hours : then 
. 1 J- K with Lye made of Cabbage Stalks, Afhes, and Barley-Straw : but Rye-Straw 
is tn c beft: for this, as Women have often proved, will make the Hair a bright yel¬ 
low, But you (hall make } 
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A Lye to dye the Hair 

thus: Put Barky-Straw into an Earthen*pot with a great mouth, Feny*Gra?c, and 
wildeCummin; mingle between them, Quick-lime and Tobacco, made into Pow¬ 
der : then put them upon the Straw beforementioned, and pour on the Powders 
a^tin ; I mean by courfe, one under, the other over, till the whole Vend be full: 
and when they are thrnft clofe, pour on cold water, and let them fo hand a whole 
day s then open a hole at the bottom, and let the Lye run forth, and with Sope ufe 
it for your Hair. I fball reach you 

^Another, 

To five Glaffes of Fountain-water, add Alume-Fceces, one Ounce ; Sope, three 
Ounces; Barley-Straw, one Handful: let them boyl in Earthen-pots, till two 
thirds be boyled away: then let it fettle: ftrain the Water with the Aihcs; adding 
to every Glafs of Water, pure Honey one Ounce. Set it up for your ufe. You (hall 
prepare for your Hair 

An Oyntment 

thustBurn the Fceces of Wine,h«*peS up In a Pit,as the manner isjfo that the fire may 
°o round the Pit: when it is burnt, pown it, and feirce it: mingle it well with Oyl s 
let the Woman anoynt her Head with it when fhe goes to Bed ; and in the morning, 
let her wafh it off with a Lye, wherein the molt bitterLupmes were boyled. Other 
Women endeavour 

To make their Hair yellow 

thus; They put inrot common Lye, the Pills of Citrons, Oranges, Quinces, Bar¬ 
iev-Straw, dried Lupines, Foeny-Gratc. Broom-Flowers, and Tarur coloured, t 
oood quantity : and they let them there lie and fteep , to walh their Hair with. 
Others mingle two parts Sope, to one part Honey ; adding Ox-Gall one half part t 
to which they mingle a twelfth part of Garden-Cummin, and wilde Saffron: and 
fcitino them in the Sun for fix weeks, they fiir it daily with a wooden-ftaff s and 
this they ufe. Alio of Vinegar and Gold Litharge , there is made a decoaion very 
oood to dye the Hair yellow as Geld. Some there are, that draw out a ftrong 
VVater with fire, out of Salt-Peter, Vitriol, Salt-Ammoniac, and Cmaber; where¬ 
with the Hairs dyed, will be prefently yellow s but this is wont to burn the Hair: 
thole that know how to mingle it, will have good effects of if. But thefe arc but 
ordinary; the moft famous way is 

To make the Hairs yellow: 

draw Oyl from Honey by the Art of Diftillation , as we (hall fliew t Firlf , there 
will come forth a dear VVater, then a Saffron-colour, then a Gold-colour : 
ufe this to anoynt the Hair with a Spunge ; but let it touch the Skint tor it will 
dye it Saffron-colour, and it is not eafily wafhed off. This^ is the principal Above 
others, bccaufe thcTin&ure will laft many dayes: and it will dye Gray*Hairs, 
which few others will. Or make a Lye of Oak-Afhes , put m the quantity, cf a 
Bean of Rheubarb, as much Tobacco, a handful of Barley-Straw and Foeny-G 
Shells of Oranges, theRafpings of Guaiacum, agooddeal of wilde Saffron an* Li¬ 
quorish : put all thefe in an Earthen-pot, and boyl them, till the water fink three 
finders: the Hairs will be wafht excellently with this. Hold them in the Sun, rien 
caff Brimttone on the Coals, and fume the Hairs ; andwhiift it burns, rcce :be 

fmoke with a little Tunnel at the bottom, and cover your Head all over with a c otb, 
that the fmoke flic not away. 


CHAP. 























































Of 'Beautifying W'omen. 




Chap. IT, 

Haw to dye the Huir Red . 

■J} Eciufe there arc many men and women that are ruddy Complexions , and have 
jj the H*ir of their Heads and BcarbsRcd ; which , ftiouid ih y make yellow- 
cotoured, they would not agree with their Complexions : To heip tnoic aii'o, I 
fc d wo thefc Remedies: The Ancients ufcd the decoaion of the Lote-Tree rafpr, 
which we call Melo Fiocco : and fo they made their Hair Red Or elfc, by burning 
tneFoecesof the old Wine, as I laid, they added Oyl of Maffick thereto, which they 
provided thus to the purpofe. They heaped up the ripe Berries of the Mafiick- 
Tree for fomedayes, till they might wither : then they poured on water, and boyied 
them lo long in Brazen Kettles until they brake: they put them in Bags , and pref- 
fed out the Oyi with a prefs. With this Oyntmcnt, they kept their Head anoymed 
all the night, and fo made them Red. But how we may 

Dje the Hair %ed 

I {hall teach you. There is a Powder brought tous from Africa, they commonly 
call Alchena: if weboyl it in a Lye till it be corcfarcd , and anoynt our Hair with 
it, it will dye them red for many days, that is indelible : but wbilft you handle it, 
take heed you wet not your Nails therewith : for they will be fo dl d , you cannot 
eafily make them clean. So alio we dye the Tails and Mains ot wnite Horfes red. 
Bur I can eafily do it with Oyi of Honey ; for when the clear and Saffron-coloured 
waref, are drawn eff, increaie the fire, and the Oyl will erme forth, the red. 
This is ex client to mike the Hairs red, and it will dye white Hairs rtd for many 
daves• and when that tinaure is worn eff, the Hairs will flnne of a golden colour. 
Bu when we anoynt our Heads with a Lyc,wc take a wet fponge with nippers, that 
wc mly not ltain our Hands or skin of our Heads. 

With Herbs a -wornAn dfd her hoary Head: 

Arts Colours better'd Nature*) as 'tie fad. 

Chap. III. 

How the Hairs are dyed Black. 

TT is worth the while, to (Lew fuch as are afiiamed to feem old, how to dye their 
A hoary Hairs black, as if they might grow young again by it. . And if we provide 
for young women wc mull do as much for aged Mitrons j elpecially , if i r fall out 
that they grow hoary too foon. Of old , they made a deco&ion of Sage-Leaves, 
rhe green Husk* of Walnuts,Snrna&s, Myrtle-berries, Black-berries, Cyprefs-msts, 
Rindesof the Roots of Halm-Tree* and fuch-like : fortheRinde of the Root of 
Hilm-Tree, boyied till it be foft, and confumed,tnd then fmeered on all night,blacks 
the Hair, full made clean with Fullers Earth. Learn therefore 

How Gray Hairs are dyed Black. 

Anoynt your Hair in the Sun with Leeches that have lain to corrupt in the blackeft 
Wine fixty daics, and they will become very black Or elfe , Let a fextary of 
Leeches ftand in two fextaries of Vinegar in a Leaden Vefiel to corrupt,for fixty daies; 
and as I laid, anoynt your Hair. Tliny faith, It will dye fo ftrongly.that unlefs they 
bold Oyl in tbeir mouths, when they dye the Hair, it will make their Teeth black 
alfo. But if you would have 

Long and Blacky Hair? 

Take a green Lizard, and cutting off the Head and Tail, boy! it in common Oy , 
anoynt your Head with it. You (hall have alfo ^ ^ 
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Another . 

Yet you may thus dye your Hair and Beard handfomely , if they be grown Gray • 
Froth of Silver,burnt Brafs,muft be mingled with four times the quantity of ftrong 
Lye: and when it bubbles on an cafic fire , wafh your Hair with it $ and when they 
are dry, wafh them with hot water. I ufedthis as the Ancients taught it : and! 
made a Lye of Quick-Lime and Oak-Allies, that they commonly call the Capitel ; 
in that I boy led Litharge of Silver: then I tried it on white Wool 5 for if it be dyed 
black, as I would have it, then I took it from the fire $ or clfe, I boy led it longer. 
If it burnt the Wool, I put water to it; or elfe, dyed with it. Add Lytharge. Wafii 
your Hair or Beard with this, and it will dye them with a fhimng black colour, and it 
Will not be difeerned: for the more you wafh it, the better it will (bine. 


Chap. IV. 

7 '0 wake Hairs part fmooth, 

B Ecaulc fometimes a part is deformed with abundance of Hair , or for lack of 
Hair, I (ball fhew how to rrijgtc a fmooth part thick with Hair, and a hairy part 
fmooth, by depilatories. 

A common Depilatory 

which men ufe commonly in Baths. It confifts of Quick*Lime, four parts made 
inco Powder, Orpiment one part: boyl them. Try with a Hens Feather ; when 
rhat is made bare with it,it is boyi'd : take heed you boyl it not too much,or that it 
flay not too long upon your skin , for it will burn : but if it chance to burn your 
skin, take Populeum and Oyl of Rofcs or Violets, and anoynt the place , and the 
pain will be gone. This mutt be done in a Bath 5 but if you cannot have one,let 
the Woman be covered with cloths very well, and let it be caft on burning Stones 
or Tiles, that (be may receive the fume of it, and fweac. After (he hath lweat, let 
her wafh her felf with her water, and wipe it off : then let her anoynt her felf all 
over ; for the parts anoynted thus, will presently grow fmooth. And thus may all 
parts be kept free from Hair. The Ancients ufed thefe, as Sajerna , as Harrs reports, 
teacheth in his Book of Husbandry. If (faith he) you would make any one fmooth 
from Hair, caft a pale Frog into water, and boyl it to a third part ; and with that 
anoynt the Body. But by pale Frog we muft underftand a Toad : for a Frog hath 
no fuch faculty. A Salamander foaked in Oyl, will pull out the Hair. Vtofcorides . 
But it will be ftronger, if you fteep it long in Oyl, and diflblve it. The filthy mat- 
ter that is white as Milk, and is vomited up at the mouth by the Salamander, if ic 
touch any part of the Body, all the Hair will fall off. Vtofcorides faith, That the 
Sea-Scolopendra boy led in Oyl, and fmeered on the part, will pluck off the Hair by 
the Roots. But 

To make Hair grow /lowly 

If you prefs Oyl out of Henbane-Seed with a Prefs, or do often anoynt the places 
with the juice of ic, they will grow again very (lowly. The fame is done with the 
juice of Hemlock. Or to take off the Hairs,men added to Ants Eggs,red Orpiment, 
and Ivy-Gum,with Vinegar ; and they rubbed the'place where the Hak was taken 1- 
way. In former times, they rubbed the down-parts of children with tbc Roots of 
Hyacinthusand the Hair would never grow there. And therefore it is well knowi- in 
trimming Medicaments fold here and there, that being fmeered on with fweet Wine, 
keeps back the Beard, and will not let it break forth. But if yon would 

That Hairfhould never grow again , 

Its which bufinetsl have taken great pains, and tried many things that I found to be 
falic ; Firft, foment the part with hot water , and pull out the Hairs one by one 
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with womens nippers : then diflblveSah-Peter in water, and anonym the boles 
where the Hairs grew. It wiii be better done with Oyl ot Brimaonc, or of Vi¬ 
triol : and fo they will never grow again ; ©r if they do, after one yeer, they will 
be very foft : do then the fame again, and the parts will be bare alwayes. So L have 
made womens Fore*heads longer, and have taken off Hair from parts hotter then 
the red. 

Chap, V.\ 

How Hair may grow again, 

B lit for thofe that would have Hair grow where icfhould, thefe Remedies will 
doit: fomedmes womens temples ufe to be deformed for want of Hair, I 
fhail teach you how 

Hair falling of before old age> may be heldfaf 

And if any Hair hath fallen off, to make it grow again, torrifie Gith upon the 
Coals ; when it is torrified, powder ir, lift it, and mingle it with water; and anoync 
your Head. The Ancients made their Hair groy^again with thefe Remedies; with 
the Afh<.s of a Land-Hedge-hog, or of burnt Bees or Flies, or the Powder of them 
dried; alfowith Man’s Dung burnt, and anoynted on with Honey , to which they 
added well the Afhes of Small-nuts, Wall-nuts,Chef-nuts,and other Bean like fub- 
ftances: for by al) thefe mingled together,or by them fingle, Hair will be made to 
grow. But if you will 

That Hair fhail grow quickly , 

I know that by often wafting the place with that water that firft diftils from Honey 
by the fire, much Hair will foongrow; or if you do but moyften the place with wet 
cloths, and not wipe it, but let it alwayes continue wet. Alfo Noble Matrons 
may ufe this 

To make the Hairs grow fofter . 

Auguflm was wont to burn his Legs with a burning Nut, that the Hair might grow 
fofter. But 

That Hair may grow longer and quickly, 

Bruife MirflvMallow Roots with Hogs-greafe, and let them boyl long in Wine: 
then add Cummin-Seed well bruifed, Maffick, and yelks of Eggs well boyled : firft, 
mingle them a little, and then boyl them: drain all through a Linen-clout, and let 
it Hand and fettle; then take the fat that fwims on the top.and anoync the Head,firfl 
walk. But tomakc them grow quickly, take Barley Bread with Salt and Bears 
Grea e: burn the Bread 5 and with fuch a mixture anoynt the place. Some beimeer 
a glazed Pot with the fat of a Horfes Neck, and they boyl a River-Eel that is fat, and 
cut into pieces in it,till it diffolve into Oyl,and they anoynt the part with it. 

Chap. VI. 

To take away Sores and Worms that fpoi/the Hair s 

T Here is a certain plague of the Hair that bcfals them , and breaks, cuts, and 
takes the Hair quite < ff from the Head. I will add the Remedies prcfently, 
whereby to take them away. It is healthful, in thefe Difeafes, to apply bitter things 
to kill thefe Worms,called Tiners or Syrens : take the Flowers of Myrtle-Trees, 
Broom clary; boyl them in Vinegar, till the Vinegar beconfumed, and then rub the 
end? of the Hair cominuilly with it. Alfogrinde bitter Lupines into fine Mealjboyl 
them 10 Vinegar, and then rub the Hairs between your hands : for this will kid 
thefe Sirens, and drive them away. But I ufed very hot Bread, newly taken forth of 
the Oven , cut in the middle, and putting the Hair between them till they grow 
cold * 1 Chap. 
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Chap. VII. 

How to make Hair Curl . 

C Url'd Hair feems to be no fmill Grace and Ornament to the Head: and women 
that nfe painting do all they can to carl the Hair. If you will know how 

To Curl the Hair , 

Boyl Maidenhair with Smallage-Sccd in Wine, adding a good quantity of Oyl: for 
this will make the Hair curl’d and thick. Pliny . Moreover, if you put the Roots 
of Daffidils imo Wine, and pour this often on the Head, being fhaved, it will make 
the Hair curl the more, as the fame Author laith: or eife, bruife the Root of Dwraf- 
elder with Oyl, and aDoynt the Head therewith , and binde the Leaves of the fame 
upon’the Head. Scmcjay that Camels Dung will curl the Hair : or eife, poun the 
Afhes of a Rams Horn, with Oyl; and with that annym the Head often, being firft 
fhaved. So alfo, will the Afhes of Chef-nuts or Hedge-hogs do, if you with Honey 
fmeerthe Head with it. 


Chap. VIII. 

Xensedies to make the Eye brows black* 

'Q Efore we leave cflf to fpeak of Hair, I fhall fhew how to make the Eye-brows 
JLi black, becaulc women are k deGrous of this as of the reft. The Greeks call 
them Calliblephara,that is, Fair Eye-brows: wherefore the Anticntsufed 

To djethe Eye-brows 

with black Earth like Bitume or Sea-Cole •- being burnt, it is a very fine black: and 
it is added to thofe Remedies that ferve to dye the Eye-brows and the Hair 
black: or eife the Marrow of an Ox-bone taken out of theRight-Leg before, and 
beaten with Soor,h good to dye the Hair, and faulty Eye-brows, and the corners 
Of the Eyes. Alio, Soot is tempered for this purpofe, with the fmoak of Paper, 
and Oyl of Sefama, the fmoot being wiped off of a ncwVeffel with a Feather. 
The Kernels of Dates burnt in a new earthen Pot, and the Afhes wafhed , ferve 
inftrad of Spodium ; and they are mingled with Eye-falves, and they make Calli- 
blepbira ; adding Spikenard thereunto. And if they be not well burnt, burn them 
asain. Alfo Role-Leaves arc fit to burn for the fame nfe. Alfo,youmay amend your 
E~ye brows thus; Take Labdanum, and beat it with Wine, and mingle Oyl of Myr¬ 
tles with it,and make a very thick Oyntment: or infufe in Oyl the black Leaves of 
the Myrtle* Tree, with a double quantity of Galls bruifed, andufethac. Iufethis. 
Galls are fried in Oyl, and they are ground with a little Salt-Ammoniac ; and then 
mingled with Vinegar, wherein the Pills of the Mulberry and Bramble have been 
boy led: with thefe anoync the Eyebrows,and let it abide on all night; then wafh it 
off with water. But if you would 

Change the colour of childrens Ejtes 7 

you fhall do it thus: anoynt the fore part of their Heads with the Afhes of the 
(hells of Hazel-nuts and Oyl, it will make the whice eyes of children black, if you 
do it twice. There are many Experiments to make white and gray Eyes black, ana 
to alter the colours. But I fhall let them pafs, bccaufe thofe that want them will 
not fo lightly endanger their Eyes ; nor do they anfwcr the cxpe&ation, as fome 
have tried them. 


CHAP. 
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Chap. IX. 

Hew to make the Face white» 

f Taught formerly in my Book of Plants, That with white cker SiWer-colou^d 
1 Herbs, Shel-Fi(h,and Stones, the Face might be made white,polifhed and Silver- 
coloured. 1 (hall now fet down fome examples, by which you may invent mi y 
more. I (hall firil fpeak of Simples, then of Compounds s Simples that are whit > 
roke the face white! The Lilly is a complete white colour: the bulbous topsot it, 
like Onyons boyled in water, or the diddled water of them, will make the Face 
of rfaides white, if they wa(h them therewith , morning and eyemng. With” 
wind bears a Flower like totheLilly, without any fmell i but within like Saffon. 
it is onely white, and is as it were the Rudiments of Nature, when ^ 
to frame a Lilly. The diftilled wat er from the flowers will w onderfully make the 
Pace whole. Alfo with the decoction of Ivory, one may make the Face like Ivory. 
Melamhium makes the Face beautiful. Dicfcoridet. But it (lie ws its exce f 1 ' e _ n ^ 
when it is thus prepared: Powo it, and fife out the fine.ft of it, take the juice of Lem¬ 
mons, and let the Meal of Gith lie wet in tc twenty four hours; take it out, and 
let it dry: then break an Egg with the Shell, and mingle it with it: then dry inn the 
(hade,and fife it once more. In the morning when the woman rifcth out of her 
bed. let her put this into a white Linen-clout, that is not too fine, and wet it wit 
water or fpittle; and let her rub her Face with the clout, that the moyfture alone, 
and not the Meal, may come on che Face, If you will have 

Tour Face white , 

it may be made as white as Milk many ways, and chiefly with thefethat follow: Let 
Litharge of Silver , half an ounce, boyl m a Glazed Earthen Pot, Wichftrong 

Vinegar, until the thinner part be evaporated: fet it up for ufe. Then, in anothe 

Pot, let half a pound of clear water boyl: then mingle both thefe waters togeth , 
and (hake them ; and it will become like Milk, and fink to the bottom : when 1 ! 
isfettled, pour it off ; water being plentifully poured in: and leavingit a whileto 
fettle,pourit off again, andpouronfrefh; (hake it, and leave it to fettle a(hort 
time, and fo forbear. That which is fettled, fet in the Sun: and when “ « grown 
ftiff, as thick pap, make fmallballs of it,and lay thetnup. You may ufe thefe with 
wire* 3 to make the Face white. Orelfe powderLy charge of Silver,eight ounces , 
very tine: pour on the Powder, of the ftrongeft Vinegar five pints: diftil th«m,*nd 
keep them for your ufe. Then take Allome.de Plume, Salt Gemm., one d achm : 
Frankincenfe, one ounce and a half; Camphire, two drachms 5 Oyl of Tartar, fix 

ounces. Rofe-water, one pound : powder what muft be powdered, and pour it m. 

diilil the water in Chvmical Veffels, and fet it up When you would ufe them, 
minglea little of both waters in the palm of your hand, and it will be. ike Milk. 
rub your Face with it, and it will be white. Or etfe take off the Phis ^ 
twenty Citron Lemmons 5 infufe the Pills in one pound of the beft Wine, and o 
pint and an half of Rofe-water, for fix days: then add one ounce ofwhtte L lly and 
Mallow-Roots, and let them flay as many days: then add Rofin of Turpentine,four 
ounces: white Mercury fublimate, two ounces; Boxan, halt an ounce; tenwnites 
of Eggs made hard at the fire: and mingle all thefe together: let them flay one night. 
The next day,put a cap upon theVeffel,and lnting the Joynts well,that nothing m y 
breath forth, let the water drop into a Veffel to receive it: fet it afidefor ufe., I 
ufe this, that is eafie to make, and doth the bufinefs completely: Take the white 
of an Eog, and ftir it fo long with an Iron, that it froth well: let it fland to turn co 
water: then take half an ounce of the beft Honey, and beatwuh that wares, and 
mingle them until they unite : add to them the quantity of two Corns of Wheat, 
of Mercury fublimate, finely powdered ; when you goto bed,take feme ot the water 
in the palm of your hand, and wa(h your Face; and fo let it dry in, that it may not 
(tick to the Linen: iu the morning, with it off with Fountam-water, and you (hall 
finde your Face cleer and white. 
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C H A P. X. 

How women (hall make their Faces very clean to receive the Colour % 

B Eforc any thing he ufcd to make the Face beautiful, it mufi be made very clean 
and Ht to receive it : for oft-times women have excellent Waters and He 
meuies brought them,but they have no operation: wherefore the matter is,that rh c l 
muff firft prepare their Face. This is the belt ’ 

'Preparation of the Face . 

Bind Barley-Meal-Bran in a Linen-cloth, and let it down into a Pot full of Water,and 
let ic boyl till a third part be remaining, and prefs out the juice: with this decoaion 
walb your face, and let it dry: then bruife Myrrh, and mingle it with the white of an 
Egg,and burn it on hot Fire-Hicks,or red hot Tiles,and receive the fume by a tunnel: 
let the narrow part of ic be toward the Face,and the broad to the fire: cover the head 
with a Napkin s that the ftnoak flie not away 5 and when you have received fufficicm of 
the ftnoak,rub your Face with a Linen-cloth: then ufe your Remedy to anovnt your 
Face. I fhall fbew you 1 

One that is fir anger* 

When the skin mttft be cleanfed or made white* you muft cleanfe fome parts of your 
Face from skins that will not let your painting Oymments Hid'. Powder an ounce 
of sublimate very finely : put it into a Pot that is glazed , and caft into it fix whites 
of Eggs, fo beaten, that they are turned into water: then boyl theta on hoc Embers, 
tilt they grow thick: put them into a Linnen-cloth that is loefiy weaved , and prefs 
the water out of them with your hands,and Wafh your Face with it: then mingle Ho¬ 
ney, whites of Eggs, and the aforefaid water together, equal parts : put fome In your 
palm, and rub the place you would make white, with the palms of your hattds : then 
boyl fpelt; and when it is boyl*d,take the fume of it by a tunnel: then rub your Face 
wit h a courfc Linnen-cloth. Others wafh their Face with water , wherein fine flour 
is boyled. 

Chap. XT. 

How the Face may be made very foft. 

T He ne'xdfeeauty of the Face and Hands, is Tendernefs,which is procured by fat 
thingsf and chiefly by Milk, and principally of Afles: for it takes off wrinkles* 
and makes the skin white and foft. And therefore, ic Was not for nothing,that Foppaa 
Sabina Nero’s wife, had always five hundred Affes with her : and in a Bath with a 
fear, fhe foaked ail her body with that Milk. Wherefore if you would have 
Tour Face made foft and white , 

Steep crtjms of Bread in Whey or in Milk; then prefs it out, and with that water waft* 
your Face ; for it will wonderfully white your Face, and make the skin fair. Or, 
take fix Glaffe^ of Milk, Heep crumbs of Bread in it five hours : take ten Lem¬ 
mon?, make dean the Pills,and cut the Body of them into thin flices : then fliake 
ten whites of Egg? 5 bruife an ounce of Camphire, Allom Sauharinurri, two ounces $ 
mingle them all, and difiil them , and fee it in a glazed Veflcl dole covered, in the 
Sun $ and then let it up for your ufe. Here is one Hronger 
For the fame purpofe . 

Boyl two Calfs Feet in water; firft make them clean: then boyl the water till half be 
con fumed ; put k in Rice one pound, and boyl it well: let crums of Bread Heep 

in Afles Milk or Goats Milk, with ten whites of Eggs bruifed with their Shells : di- 

Hil all at a gentle fue jtdd to the water a little Camphire and Borax: put into a glazed 
vtfld,rwo yong naked Pigeons, with their guts taken forth, and put in as much Milk 
a will cover them ; and add one ounce of Borax; Turpentine, three ounces; Cam- 
phirc, one onnee; five whites of Eggs: put on the cover, and diflil them for it is fat 
ahings that make the Face foft. I (hall fay more,whenlcotncto fpcakof making - 
hands white and foft: the rcafon is the fame for both, C v 
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Chap. XII. 

How to make the face clear andfhinixg like fiver , 

T He face is noi onely made clear , but white as filver, by thofe things that I faicj 
were white as filver ; yet not exa&iy as filver, but they (bine as clear as filver, 
There is an herb commonly called Argenraria, or Argentina, or wildeTani'ey, whofe 
leaves are green above, but on the backfide they (bine of a filver colour: the dril¬ 
led water of it is drank by women again!! lpots in their faces, and to make them 
white as filver. The fnails that are found in moift places, and ieavc behind them, as 
'they creep, a filver cord (Diofcoridcs faith, will cure the fpots in the face) women 
much defire them: for they put them in a Will and draw out water Irom them, that 
polifheth the skin exceedingly, and makes it contra# a filver glofs; And the fet- 
fticll-fifh, like an ear, whofe (hell is of a filver colour within, or pearl colour, and ma¬ 
ny kinds of (hells ; that being fieeped in vinegar, will grow pure, catting off the out¬ 
ward cruft; as the Oyfterfhel doth chat brings forth pearl. There are aifo (hells, 
we call the Mothers of pearl, that inwardly are (hining, and of a filver colour* 
like pearls t all which women ufe for their art of beautifying themfclves; for they 
make the face fmooth, and to!hinc as white as filver. But pearls doit beft of all 
things, when they are diffolved in fharp juyees , and loaked in rotten dung, till they 
fend forth a clear oyl, that is the beft thing to bcautific the face, as I (hall (hew elfe- 
where. For the fame ufe,is a glafs-ftone u!ed,that (bines like filver. But no better wa* 
ter is prepared,then from Talk,or Quick-filver,as I (hall ftiew in that which follows. 


Chap. XIII. 

How to dtffdve Talk, for to beamife women. 

'J'Hough I (hall fpeak in a work, on purpofe, more at large, how Talk may be dif- 
A folved into water or oyl; We Ihali here onely fee down, how it may be fitted 
for womens ufe. Of all fuch ways as are ufed, I (hall fet forth fuch^is I have tried to 
be good. Beat Talk in a mortar of metal; then put it into a pot of the ftrongeft clay* 
and cover ir, and bind it in wirh fireng iron wycr; lute it well all over^nd ftop the * 
joynts that nothing breathe out; and fet it in the Sun to dry. Thtn^t this,ftonef» 
in an oven, that flames ftrongly, or in fome other place, where the firlgf moft vehc- v 
ment. When the fire of the oven is out, take it forth and break theweflel; and 
if it be well calcined, it is enough : Otberwile do the fame again, until the calx of 
it be as white as it ought to be. When the calcined body of it, is white, as it mufl be, 
grind it on a porphyry-ftone, and put it into a little bag, or upon a marble in a very 
raoift place, or deep well, or cittern ; and let it lie there long , and with much moi- 
fture it will drop forth at laft: It will more cafily and perfc#ly diflolve into water, 
if it were burnt long enough, and turned into a calx. For the parts being turn'd to 
lime, and made exceeding dry by force of fire, they actra# moifture. It is alfo 
done 

Another way 

that is good. Calcine the Talk, and put it in an earthen pot, and fet it in the hoc- 
t,tft part of a potters oven, to ftay there fix days. When the Talk is thus turn’d to 
Ucalx, put it into a gourd-glafs, which you (hall firft make clean, and make a hole 
at the bottom of it; and fetting a veflel under it, you (ball have the moifture of it 
drop forth, and the calx will refolve into water : put this into a glafs vial, and lec 
the water evaporate in Baloco: take the fediment out for your ufe. I ufe alfo 

Another way: 

Put fnails in an earthen veflel, in the open air, that they may be kepc hungry three 
day<r, and pine for want of mear, and be purged; then take a filver Loadttone, of 
Talk,moft finely powdred , mingle it with the white of an egge, and make an oint¬ 
ment ; anoint the earthen veflel with it, and put the fnails into it, for they will eat 
tip all the Talk: When they have eaten all, and voided their excrements, bruife 
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the fnails with their ftiells *, and putting them into a retort, draw out their 
tnoitiure with a gende fire; the humour that drops forth, will exceedingly 
adorn the face. 

Chap. XIV. 

The preparation of Sublimate . 

T Said, that there was nothing betcenhan quick-filverfcr womens paints, and to 
clcadft their faces,and make them (hinc. Wherefore,I ftiall fet down many ways to 
Prepare it,that ycu may have the ul'e of it to your defire. Take one ounce and half 
°f pure quick-filver, not faifified with lead : for if there be lead mmgled with it, all 
Your labour is loft. How it muft be purged and known, 1 taught ellewhere. Min¬ 
gle this with half a pound of Mercury (ublimate, and put it into a marble mortar, 
a nd with a new wooden peftle , ftiricwcll, turning it roundabout. Firft,itwili 
be black, in fix hours it will grow white , if you ceafe not to beat it. Then addc 
one ounce and half of white fait, always turning it about with the peftle ; for the 
more you grind ic, the perfe&cr it will be. When it is very well ground, it muft 
be waftit. Sprinkle boiling clear water into the mortar, and ftir it j and then ftay 
a while , until the muddy part may fink down, and the filth that was lighter, and 
fwims on the top: laying the veflei onenefide, pour out the water gefuly, and pour 
in frefti; do this five or fix times in the fame manner, until the pore and ocely 
powder remain without dregs: make little cakes of it, and dry ic in the fun. Some 
whilft they bruife it, fprinkle water on, left the powder by grinding fhonld be made 
fo i'mall, that it (hould fly away into the air. The chief bufinefs is to purge it, and 
grind it well, that it be not troubled when it is ftrain’d forth: that which is gone to 
the bottom, and fo part of it be left. fome open a hole in the belly of a por, that 
When it is fettled, the hole being opened, the water With the dregs may run forth. 
Others to fublimate, adde a third part of quick-filver, and grind it in a wooden itior- 
tar; and in the mean while they chew four grains of maftick in their mouths, and 
they Ipic the clammy fpittic out of their mouths into the mortar, until it be white, as 
1 faid: then they boil it in one poundof the diftilled water, of Bryony-root, till ic 
be conftimcd: then they put a linnen cloth, to receive it at the mouth of the veffel, 
and fo they ftrain it forth, and fet ic in the fun: they make troches of it with gum 
Traganth; others to fublimate,add afixth part of quick-filvcr,bruifing it round abode: 
then they addecamphir, borax, and ccrufs, half as much, andmingleall together* 
The principal matter is, it is the beft way to fprinkle it with water whilft you grind 
ir, left by grinding it, the powder become fo light, that it fly away: alfo, when the 
water is poured ^n, all the filth will come on the top, and more eafily be poured off: 
then when the fublimate is wafhed, it is left to fettle down: then again pouring * 
the former Water, they pour on frefti, and they wtflh it oft, till they fee it is cfcor 
aod no black fwims on the top. But there is no better, as we faid, than 

Water of quick-filver. 

But fome will not away with quick-filver, by reafon of the hurt ir commonly doth 
theieeth: but they uic other water. Yet there is no better water, thenebatwhk 
is extracted from quick-filver; it is fo clear and tranfparent, and the face anoint 
with it, Alines like filver: it draws the skin handfome, and makes it loft by and by 
and 1 never law a better :the manner was (hewed before. 

Chap. XV. 

How white-lead is prepared for the face • 

B Ecaufc fnblimateis fo dangerous, there is a private way to do it with cerufi 
but not the ufoal way, that women may have their defire, without hurting the : 
skin or their teeth. 1 am now come to the bufinefs of eerwfs. T ake of (wines gres 
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we ll willed »nd deanfed in common waterat lead ten times : put It "into a lye of 
fweet water, and after fifteen days, into a pot, or earthen veffel, with a broad mouth; 
nour iop in the (harpeft vinegar,put in your fwincs greafe , that the vinegar may iwim 
three finders above it: then fatten a place of lead on the mouth of the pot, well ln- 
tino the foynts with linnen cloths, that the vinegar may not evaporate. Every fif- 
" g days take eff the cover, and fee how it is, if the lead be difloived,and lerape the 
rover of all that hangs upon it,and put in the cover janoint it all about,and let it (land 
fo long,till all the reft be performed, as I faid before, and the whole lead be turned 
to ccrufs Cerufs muft be waftit thus: Pour water into a veffel, put the cerufs into 
it* flir it up and down , that what dregs there is may iwim on the top: the cerufs 
is heavy , and will fink to the bottom: Pour forth what fwims above in the veffel, 
and pour on freffi water j and do this to often , 'until the pure cerufs be found with- 
out dregs: dry it, and lay it up. If you will do it 


Another waj y 

Take two bindfuls of deanfed barley, let it fleep all night in fait water; then dry it 
on a linnen cloth,fpread abroad in the fun. When it is dried , poun it m a marble 
mortar • when it is bruifed, put it into a glazed veflel, which is full of vinegar, and 
call upon this four whole eggs, with their (hells: then Hop the veflel with a plate of 
lead, that is arched, or not very even, and let there be no place that gives vent. Set 
ithalfin the find, and let it Hand in the open fun s after ten days, take off the cover- 
ib® of the veffel , that you ftopt it with . (kike down the cerufs that is in it with * 
feather, and lerape it off: then take the eggs ouc, and put in new, and do as you 
did; and after fo many days ferape it off, until the whole plate be conlumed. Let 
down the cerufs you have Hticken off, into a veffel full of water,bound up in a linnen 
cloth chat is clean,and moderately fine; and ftir it in the water, carrying it about here 
and there, until the muddy part of it run forth, and the fedrment remain in the cloth: 
let the water fettle, and ftrain it, and pour it forth, changing the water fo long, until 
no dre®s remain. Laftly, ftrain forth the water, and lay up the powder when it is dry. 
This alone with fountain- water, will make the face white, mingled with the white of 
an egge, and will make it (bine. Some 


Another way 

wsfli cerufs, end make it pure. Mingle hirds of hemp, with whites of eggs well 
ftifr’d: role up the cerufs in the middle of it: and wrapping a cloth about it, boil it 
one hour in a new earthen pot, putting water to it: as it boils, take off the skum : 
then take it from the fire; and if any Lead be funk down, call it forth: afterwards 
make Troches of it with Gum-Traganth,that it may keep the better. Seme bidI boyl 
in water of white Lillies Cerufs very finely powdered, ued op m a skin, and fall- 
n^d in a Lineri-cloth over it to the handle of the Veffe). The manner of boylmg is 
the fame as I firft (hewed. Then pour it forth into an earthen dilh, and ftrain it gently 
from all its moyfturc: dry it fifteen days in the Sun, aod keep it. 


Chap. XVI. 

The heft S opes for women. 

I Shewed in particulars how you might procure whitenefs, luftre, and foftnefs.ro 
the Face: now (ball I fpeak of waters made of thefc , that will at the lame time 
make, if it be firft rub*d clean, 

The Pa ce white , clear > ruddy and foft . 

Thefe I fpeak of can do it, being compofed together, and diftilled. Take Ceruis 
ready wa(bed,one ounce; half as much Mercury iublimate j Gum-Traganth as mw:h ; 
Tartar, oneounce : powder all thefe , and put them into a young Pigeon walhed 
and unbowcUed, and low them in : put ic into a new Earthen Pot full ot water, 
diftilled by a Retort: boyl it till the fiefb part from the bones; then diftu it: when 
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yon go to bed, wafli you Face ; and in the morning wa(h it with Fountain.water • 
fo you fliall have it white, clear, foft, and well-coloured. Alio ycu may do it ’ 

Another way. 

Bruife three pound of Bean-Cod*, the flielk 5 add two pounds of Honey, and one 

fnr h , ^T Urp T 1D " : P“ th <“™®*Veffd, and dole ,t that nofhing ve “' 
[° r ‘ h * and k , fertn “ c «ght days in dung: then add four pound of Affes mhk. 

»*" “ 0,1 *■ s,t > * "««J 

Another way , 

S b;S."r;te£ a ’ - " ,bt " ■•*"> ^ £ **■: ™. 

Another for the fame. 

Pull off a Hens Feathers without water, take out her Fntrals, cut her in piece* let 
infufe one night in white^Wine : in the morning wafli her in it, and 
w- Cen Ja U , r . haH - S thtt no .Wine remain . and then addino *^ 

Wine, diftil her in a Chymical Vcflej: then diflil the Flowers of Bindeweed ^rl. 
irons, Oranges together ; and keep this water by it felf. Then open Lemmon? and 

pr l ls OU . l: 11 the ^ ICC ' Anc *, water of Bean-flowers ; then diflif fix cun? of 

Affe# milk,and as many of Cows-milk. You (ball do the 

and of Milk well boylcd, and of water of Bean-flowers and of Rnfin ~ 0Ur< ^ * 
tine. Then provide a glazed Veflcl, put into h , CimMrt ^ 

£Lna fof v C (T r fin t ly powdc ^ ed: min S Ic thcrn with theaforefaid waters S «d°f« 
it in a loft Veflel in the open Air fifteen days and nights. When vou would *<»; C 
wet a Linen-rag in it, and waft your Face/ ? WGl,ld 

Chap. XVII. 

How to make the Face Rofe-coloured, 

1 ,h “"" ,ire ”> b '"' dt 

To make a pale Face purple-coloured. 

And to adorn one that wants colour, ufe this Remedy. Take Vinegar i«W Ai 
at Sndefi^'" hJ-^ r ^f n° f redS,nders » « much as you pllafei boyfk 
to dve the p»r/» d u ng * UC C u u 0m ’• and you01,11 bave a red «>l°nr “oft perfeft 

»dd a little Musk,Sf, 

Another , 

Take Flowers of Clove-Gilliflowers, bruife the ends of the fpri»s, and draw forth 

Another « 

If you add to the be!} Wine one tenth part of Honey,and one oonce of Frankinfence- 

and 
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, w 10 
tnd thendiftilit, and Deep in it the rafpings of red Saunders until it is coloured to 
your mmde; and then wadi your Face with it t it will make your Face white and 
well-coloured. Alio, 

A Fuctts that cannot be detected • 

Andit isfocunuingJy made, that it will delude all men . for a cleer water makes 
the Cheeks purple-coloured, and it will lift long ; and the cleerer the part will be. 
the more yourwalh it with it,and rub it with a cloth of Woolen. You lhall draw 
out ^ water from the Seeds of Cardamom, ( which the Apothecaries call Grains of 
Paraqilep Cubebs, Indian Cloves, rafpings of Brafil and Spirit of Wine dialled : 
when they have been infufed fome time, draw forth the water with a gentle fire,, 
or corrupt Dung, and wet your Face often with this. There arc alfo Experi¬ 
ments r 


To colour the Body, 


If you boyl Nettles in w«er, and wafh your Body with it, it will make it red-co- 
lored, if you continue it long. If you diilil Straw-berries,and wafh your felf with the 
water, you fhall make your Face red as a Rofe. But the Ancients dyed their bo. 
r In• etsco * ours » P* rtl y» for ornament; partly, forterronr : as Caf.tr writes 
of the Britans going to war ; for they painted themfelves with wood. Theophrafiut 
calls it Ifaus, and we call u Guado. The Grecian-women painted themfelves 
with wood , tsZembeu writes. And in our days the WdMndians crufti out in 
Harveft-time a blood-red juice from the Roots of wilde Buglofs : which the wo- 
men know well enough, whereby they cover their pale colour with a pleafaut red i 
and fo change their over-white colour with this Experiment. 

Chap. XVIII. 

To wajb ayeaj the over-much rednefs of the Face, 

I f il‘ Ve < t em ? l ouh - ow to colont the F,ce * now Ifhall (hew how to uacolour 
way is' t ° thC F,CC “ t0 ° red » * Bd wonKB th « «e very red defire this. The 

To wafh away the too-mtsch rednefs of the Fdee , 

c T m(h,hem 0 r,ftl°„ r Fea< : h ' KerBfls > * Bd Gourd-Seed two ounces; pown them, and 
and evpn^n. 9 8th « y°u may draw forth an oyly I.iquor: with this,morning 
and begone* oynt the red Carbuncles ofyour face, and by degrees they willvanifh 

Another, 

Saunders Camphire mingled with water : fet the 
flilUd . hC °P e “ Alr ’ , " d wafh the rednefs therewith. Alfo, I know that the di- 
ftilled water of white Lillies will take away the rednefs. 

Chap. XIX. 

How to make a Sun-burnt Face white, 

W Hen women travel ip the open Air, and take journeys in Summer, the Sun in 
one day will burn them fo black, that it is hard to take it off. I found out this 

Experiment, 

Veff.i*k°*ij- tcn Eggs till'they come to water : put them in a glazed 

Hovnr a<,dl °S oncou " c 5 0 ^ Sugar-Candy to them: and when you go to bed, a- 
fl, th thus ^ FaCC * 10 mon ” D » 11 off wi 1 * 1 Fowtain water. Pliny alfo 

Ane « 
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, Another. 

ItammkM**. they dtfcodi! wiit. it. «»=of .o % ’>'““ "'* * lltl = 
SurcMnd minsled- and when the Voyage is done,they wafhoff this covering wuh 

Barley-water 1 .' Comedo it 

Another way • 

... .• fnnl c k ; n w ith Melon-Rindes; and fo they eaffly rub off Sun-burnings, 

rubbing tbe.r The Seed alio bruifedand rubbed on, 

aD -U i U hwter Alfo a liquor found in little bladders of the Elm-Tree, when 
burnings. 

Chap. XX. 

flow Spots may be taken from the "Face. 

fair women are difaraced by fpots in their Faces ; but the Remedy 
O’foujb Chi" to ufe Absents and Detergents in whiting of their Faces. 

Therefore, ^ 

To take of fpots from the Face y 

, n«l of Tartar. and let it dry on, tad wafh it not at all: do 

this for ten days: then wafh it with a Lixivium, and you (hill fee the fpots no more. 

If the part be not yet clean enough, do it once more. If this ple.le you not, take 

Another, 

he, ween vour Fin°er-tops, and rub it fo long at the bottom of the ycflel, until 
yo ,°‘ e r e i 

“ behold. Wet Linen-cloths in this water, and lay them on the fpots, till they be 
dry j and wet them again, till the fpots be gone. See 

Anothtr, 

T ^ fW0 ounccs of Turpentine* Rofra , Cerufs as much ; mingle them with the 
whte oT an E™ ; and llitrinc them well, belmeet Lmen-cloths with them. And 
when you go tobed let them Hick to the fpots: in themorn.ug wafh the place; and 
do the V fame again, till all the fpocsbegone. Ifyoupleafe.here is 

Another, 

ns CttMSSrSSrsJ !“^S-y‘» 

Te! 1 d Jk apdwilhakerff chefpot?. Diftil the Mulberry-Leaves; let the water 

S£iS£25?<«" 

rhrcfor^lla railed Borax, and a good quantity of the Powder or ^ea c 

^nely^eaten. itfo many dayes inthe Sun, and then ule it. Ifyouw.ll 

rtib of the wan colour of your cheeks , 

do thus; efpeciaily, for women when they are in their coutfes : Auoynt the, place 
with Cerufs, and Bean-dower mingled with Vinegar - or yelks of Eggs , m ^ 
with Honey. The lame may be done with Bean-meai and Feny-Greek, lmee 

on with Honey. But wc wipe away 

Black and blew mark' .... i 
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thus: If you wafh the black and blew places with the juice of the Leaves and Roots 
of Tbapfia made into Cakes in the Sun, but one night, they will be taken away; 
NjroCafar made his Face white from the ftrokes he had received in hisNight- 
wnks, with Wax and Frankincenfe ; and the next day his Face was clear againlt 
all reports. Or Oyl prefled from the Seeds of Flowers, when it is thick, will do 
it rarely. Or the Root mingled with equal quantities of Frankincenfe and Wax* 
(but let it hay on but two hours at moll) then foment the place with Sea-water hot. 
Alio, Wal-nucs bruifed or fmcered on, will take away black and blew fpots. Vinegar 
or Honey anoynted will take away the lame. So doth Garlick rubbed on : and 
brings black and blew to the right colour. Or the Afhes of it burnt , fmecred on 
with Honey. The juice of Muftard-Seed, anoynted on but one night, is good for 
the fame : or it is anoynted on with Honey, or Suet, or a Cerate. If a Briony-rooc 
be made hollow, and Oyl put into it, and it be boyled in hot Embers ; if that be 
anoynted on, it will blot out black and blew fpots. Marks that are noted upon 
Children by Women great wich-child, when they long exceedingly, are taken away 
thus : Let her firtt eat of that Flelh or Fruit her belly full : then let her binde on 
that Flelh alive, or the green Fruit to the part,till it die or corrupt; and they will be 
gone. Or elfe , let her walh rhe place with i/iqua Fortisy or , and the Skin 
grows very black: fo it w ill take the marks away. Do ir again 

For fpots and beantji 

t will not omit o&lian's Experiment of a Lion, which is a kindc of Locttft. For 
in feme Membranes, where the Teftes are bound together, under which there are 
fomc foft Carbuncles, and tender, that are called the Lions fat; This will help peo¬ 
ple to mike ill Faces look comely , mingled with Oyl of Rofcs; and made into an 
Oyntmcnt, it will make the Face look fair and (hiring. 

Chap. XXI. 

How we map take of red Pimples, 

B Ecaufe red Pimples ufc to deform the Face; and fpecially,the whiceft: therefore* 
to take them off, ufc thefe Remedies. I often, to take off 

Pimples , 

ufed Oyl of Paper; namely , extra&ing it from burnt Paper. I (hall (hew the way 
elfewhere, becaufe I will not diftorb the Order: where I (hall fpeak cf theExtra- 
&ioft of Oyls and Waters. Wherefore anoynting that on the red fpots, will foon 
blot them out. 

For the fame, 

Rea* Eggs are good, twenty of them boyled hard cut in the middle, and the yelks 
taken forth: fill up the hollow places in the whites, with Oyl of fweet Almonds and 
Turpeniine-Rofin: cxcra<ft the Liquor in a Glafs Veflel: ufc it. 

Another . 

Beat two Eggs Well together, add as much juice of Lemmons, and as much Mercury 
fublimate ? fet it in the Sun, and ufe it. 

Another to polifh the Face* 

TakeSoW-bread-Roots, tftree parts 5 cleanfed Barley, fix parts ; Tartar calcined, 
one part; Roots of wilde Cucumers powdered, two parts ; Wheat-Bran, two 
har Jfuls: let them all boy 1 in Water, till a third part be confumed s then wafh your 
Face with it. 


CHAP. 
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Chap. XXII. 

How Tetters mAj be taken from the Face , or any other fart of the Body* 


R ing-worms will (o deform the Face, that nothing can do it more: fometimes* 
they run upon other parts of the Body, as the Arm-pits and Thighs: there drops 
forth of them, a (linking water thac will foul the cloths. I found chefe Remedies*^ 

Againfi Tetters . 

Diftil water from the Roots of Sowredock, and add to every pound of thefc, of 
Pompions and Salt-Peter, half an ounce; Tartar of white-Winc, two ounces: let 
them foak for fome days : then diftil them , and wa(h your Face in the mornm* 
therewith ; and at night, fmcer it with Oyl of Tartar and of Almonds, mingled^ 
Oyi of Eggs is good alfo to anoynt them with. Yet fotnetimes thefe Tetters arc 
fo fierce,that no Remedies can cure them. I (hall fet down 

Another , 

that I have ufed with admirable fuccefs, when they were inveterate. In a Glafs of 
(harpred-Wine,boyladrachm of Merafry fublimate ; then waflithe place with it 
morn ing and evening; let it dry of it feif. Do this three or four times, and the Tet¬ 
ters will away, and never come again. 

Another . 

Take Salt-Peter, three ounces; Oyl of bitter Almonds, two pound; of Squils,half 
a pound; one Lemmon without the Pills: mingle them, and let them ferment three 
days: then, with Chymical Inftruments, extras the Oyl, and anoynt your Tetters 
therewith, and they will be gone, though they feem to turn to a Lcprofie, 

Chap. XXIII. 

How Warts may be taken away . . rv. 

. mil : ■ u <::o rn . ?,» t . 

Arts ufe to poflefs the Fore-head, Nofe, Hinds, and other open places: fodoth 
hard Flefii, and other foulnefs of the skin : women cannot endure them. I 
found out Remedies againli thefe deformities of the skin, 

Againf Warts, 

The Ancients ufed the greater Spurge, whofe juice, anoynted on with Salt, rakes 
them away : and therefore they called it Warts-Hcrb. There is alfo a kindc of 
Succory , called Verrucaria from the effe& : for if one eat it hut once in Sailers, 
all the Warts will be gone from any part of the Body : or, if you fwallow one 
diachm of thcSeeds. - :ic; , 

Another, 


This one, and fo bo more. There is a kinde of Beetle that is Oyly, in Summer yon 
fhaliftndek inDuft andSand in the way ; if you rub that on the Warts, they 
will be prefently gone, and not be feen. You may findc thefe , and keep them 

for your ufe. 


Chap. XXIV. 

Tt take away wrinkles from the Body , 


M Any parts of the Body ufe to be wrinckled . as the Hands, Face, Belly after 
Child-bearing; and the like. Tocontraft the Skin therefore do thus: 


For a wrinckled Forehead , 


«hc 
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theDreg* of Linfeed-Oyl is good : or Lees of Oylof Olives $ putting Unto it 3 
little Gum Arabick, Tragantb, Maftick and Champhirc t it is good tifo for flagging 
Bretts. 

Fora wrinkled Face. 

When E^gs areboyled hard in water, cut them in the fniddle, fill the holes where 
the ye k were, with Powder of Myrrh : then cover one with the other half, and! 
binde them with a Thread, that they come not afunder: then take a glazed earthed 
Vcfiel, with a broad mouth, and lay flicks acrofs it, that the Eggs may lie upon theib 
hanging ncer the bottom: let the cleft of the Eggs hang toward the bottom t put 
the earthen Veflel into acheft of Ofiers, and let it in a Well ; let it hang one foot 
from the water $ by the moyfiure whereof, the Myrrh will diflolve into Oyi of 
water e ano)nt your Face with it. The joicc of the green Canes of the Pine* 
Tree , but it is weaker then the diftillcd water , being applied to the Face* With 
a Linnen-cloth wet therein , will take away all wrinkles from the Face excellently 
well. You have 

Another. 

Steep Kidney-Beans in Malmfcy, one day; then take away the black whence they 
fprout, and diftil them with Lemmons and Honey. Take a quantity of old COw- 
Beef, and dittil that alfo ; mingle the waters, and fet them in the open Air, In & 
Glals. Veflel in the Sun for fifteen days, and wafhyour Face morning and evening 
therewith* 

Another. 

Crop in the morning the Flowers of Mullens, andfteep than in Greek-Wine, with 
the Roots of Solomons Seal: then receive the water diftilled in Glafs-ftills : and if 
a woman, when (he rifetb out of her bed, wa(h her face with this, (be will be very 
fair : trdif you would take off the Wiinkles with the fame water, add difiilkd 
water of Lemmons thereunto, and it Will make yoti glad to fee the effe#. Btat 
this is the bett 

Water to whiten , flasn^ and beautipe the Face. 

Take equal parts of the Root of Solomons Seal, gfei ttt Dragons and leflcr, Spara- 
grah. Bryony,arc white Lillies,a* much as you pleafe: bruife them a little, andcaft 
them into an earthen por with a large mouth j let it be glazed : potir on Greek 
Wine that mav cover all: add to thefe juice of Lemmons a fourth part, ten new 
Eggs broiled with their (bells,and Land Snails without (bellsjlet them infufe a whiles 
then dittil them at a gentle fire, and keep the firft water a part: then augment tht 
fire,and keep the fecond : that will be Wronger: for this wipes all fpots and red pim¬ 
ples from the F ice. Seme mingle With this, Water of Bean-Flowers, Elder, Pop¬ 
py ,Honey-$uckles,and the like • fo do they take away all wrinkles and fpots coining 
from the Sun, and all t he reft. But you may thus take off 

*1 he wrinkles of the Bellj after child • birth. 

Unripe Services are long boylcd in water: With thefe mingle Whites of Eggs, and 
water wherein Gum-Arabick is diflblvcd : Wet a Linen-cloth in fuch water, 
and lay on the Belly 5 or mingle the Powders of Harts horn burnt, the Stone 
Amiantus,Salt-Ammoniac, Myrrh, Frankincenfe, Maflkk, With Honey $ and it 
takes aWay all wrinkles. 


Chap. XXV. 
Of 'Dentifrices. 


D Entifrices are ufed amongft things tobeamifie women: for there is nothing held 
store flgly then for i Woman to laugh ot fpe*k £ and thereby tt> &cW their 

M m sagged! 
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fUgged,rufly,and fpotted Teeth: for they all almoft, by ufing Mercury fublimatc 
have their Teeth black or yellow : a»d becaufe they hand in the Sun when they 
would make their Hair yellow, their Teeth are hurt thereby, and grow loofe, ready 
to fall out.; and do oft-times, I (hall (hew firft how to make black Teeth white 
as Pearls ; then how to make flelhgrow about fuch as are weak and bare of Gums 
and to make them ftrong. But of old were made * 

Dentifrices 

of the (hells of Purples,and others like trumpets burnt. The Arabian-ftone it is like 
the fpotted Ivory ; burned, it is good for Dentifrices. Alfo, of Pumex-Stonc very 
profitable Dentifrices were made. ?hny . So with the Powder of Ivory rubbed oo, 
the Tceth were made as white as Ivory. Ovid. 

That Teeth may not grow blacky for horn. 

With FoHntain- water w«[h them every mem* 

Khali add 

„Another 

that I ufe. The Crums of Barley-Bread burnt with Salt fprinklcc} on, and Honey, 
will not onely make ihe Teeth white, but makes the Breath fweet. Alfo, wiih red 
Coral,Cuttlc bone,Harts Horn, and fuch-like , whereof every one will well polity 
and wipe the Teeth clean : fo doth alfo the Grains of Cochinele. Alfo, there is 
made a water of Allom and Salt diftilled,that whirencth the Teeth exceedingly,and 
confirms them • but the Oyl of Sulphur doth it beft: for it fmooths them and wipes 
away all fpots: and if any one think it is too ftrong, it may be qualified with ih$ 
water of Myrtle flowers. Make a Tooth-fcraper after the fatyion of a Tooth, 
and pour on Oyl,and rub the fpots therewith : but be careful it touch, rot the Gums, 
for it will whiten and burn them: rub fo long till the fpots be gonc^nd they be very 
white, I ha v c now deferibed tfip nuoft perfeft Remedy, 

Chap. XXVI. 

Tq hinder the brefis from augmenting* 

A Mongft the Ornaments of women, this is the chief^ to have after Child-bear¬ 
ing, round, fmall, (olid, and not flagguig or wrinkled Brefts.. So we may 

Hinder the Augmenting of the Brefis t 

if we will, Bruife Hemlock, and lay a Cataplafm thereof with Vinegar to Wotiieps 
Brefts, and it will ftay them that they (hall not increafe ; efpccially, in Virgins: yes 
this will hinder miik, when it (hould be fcafonable. But if you will 

Curb foft and loofe Brefis , 

Powder white Earth , the white of an Egg, fovyre Galls, Mafli:k, Frankincenfe $ 
and mingle them in hot Vinegar, and fmecr the Brefts therewith: let it ftay on all 
night. If it do not effc # ir, do the fame again. The Stones of Medlars axe good 
for this alfo 5 unripe Services, Sloes, Acacia, Pomegranate Pills, Balanftia, unripe 
Pine-nuts, Wilde Pears, and Plantain ; if they all boil in Vinegar, and belaid to 
the Brefir, or fome of them. 7 he Amients commended for this purpofe a Whet - 
fione of Cyprefs, that we fhirpcn Iron upon, to rettrain Virgins Brefts, and not let 
them grow big. Viofeoriaes . But Galen iaiih, That it not oncly ftops the cncreafe 
of the BreHs, but will hinder childrens Tefticles from growing: but I ufe the-fr?ice of 
Ladies Mamie from the Leaves of it, and I wet Linen in it, md lay it on the Brefts* 
and renew it ; for it will not onely hinder Virgins Brefts from iccreafing , bu; ill 
far en the loofe BreHs of Matrons, and make them firm. It is more effeStjv to 
Ufe the dceo&ion of the Herb ; audit' you joynany of the foxcmentioa< J t; s 

there 8 
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therewith, as tdypociftis, Pills of Pomegranates, an d the iike. So water dialled 
from green Pine- App es, will draw in looit Brens, and make them like the round* 
harojiuiid Brelts of Virgins. 

Chap. XXVIT. 

How the Hand may be made white. 

T Hc Hands muft nor be forgotten, but we mu'* make them white alfo, fmooth* 
and foft, that are Ornsments of the Hands to be defired. But how whittncls 
ard imoothnefs may be obtained, I have fhewed already ; l'ofcncfs remains, which is 
oncly given to fat Hands. 

To make the Hands as white as Milk, 

Take things that are Milk- White, as Almonds, Pine-Kernels, Melon and Gcurd- 
Seeds,and the nke. Therefore bruife bitter Almonds, Pine-Kernels, and Crums 
of Bread : then nuke Cakes of them with Barley witer, wherein Gum Tragamh 
hath been foaked. You may ufe this for Sope, when you waQi your Hands ; for 
they fcovVre them, and make them white. I 

For the fame , 

ufe offtimes bitter Almonds, half a pound: put them in hot water to blanch them: 
then beat them in a Marble-Morter. Afterwards, take the Itfler Dragon' , two 
ounces; Deers Suer and Honey, of each as much : mingle them all in an earthen 
Pot with a large mouth : fee them at the fire, and let them be ftiricd gently with a 
wooden-l:ick that they mingle well: put it up in Boxes for your ufe. If you will have 

Tour hands whitey 

w fh frefti Butter nine times in fwcet water, and lift of all, in fweet-fented Rofc* 
water, totaketff the ill fmell • and that it may lock as white as Snow , then 
mingle whirc wax with it, and a goed quantity of Oyl of fweet Almonds. Then 
your gloves in Greek Wine, as the manner is, and fmcer on the forefaid mix¬ 
ture : pm on rhefe when you <?o to bed, that all night they may grow foft by the 
help of fat t hings. Then take Peach-Kernels, with the skins picked off, Set ds of 
Gourds, Melons white Poppy, Barley-meal, of each one ounce and half ; the ju ; ce 
of tvVo Lemmon*, rofled in the Embers: mingle thefe wich as much Honey as will 
make them thick as an Oyntment: and to make them fmell well, you may adda 
little Musk or Civet, when you go to bed ; but in the morning w fh them with 
Fountain-water; and for Sope,ufe the Lee? of Oyl of Nut? well prtfled forth , or 
Lees of Oyl Olive. Others ufe this Liniment oncly. Prtfs the Cream out of 
Lemmor-Seeds; with two ounces of it, mingle one ounce of Oylof Tartar, and 
as much Oyl of Almonds. When at night you go to bed , wafti your Hands in 
Fountain-water; dry them, and anoynt them with thib Liniment, and put on your 
Gloves. Take 

Another . 

For one weeks-rime , iofufe the Marrow of Ox bones in cold water; but change 
the witer four or five time? a day ; and for every pound of Marrow, take fix ex el* 
lent Apples, and cut them inthe middle, an. eaft forth the Seeds and Gore : then 
beat them fmall in a Mirble-Morter, and put them into a new Morter, that they may 
"Nell ihe Tweeter: adding a few Cloves, Cinnamon, Spikenard ; let them boy 1 in 
Kofe-water. When they are all very foft, take them forth and flrtin them,and again 
add a fliarp Lixivium,and let them boyl at a gentle fire,until all the water he wafhed. 
Then fet them up in a Glafs-Veffcl for your ufe, or make them into morfcls. That 
Weich follows is good 

For the fame. 

Make a hole in a Lemmon, and put into it Sugar-Candy and Butter, and cover it 
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with the Cover: wet Hards of Hemp, and wrap it up in , and boyl it in hot Embe- 
and that ic grow loft by rotting: when y ou go to Bed, anoync your hands with it Ja 
put on your Gloves. * a 


Chap. XXVIIT. 

How to corrett the illfent of the Arm-pits. 

np Hettink of the Arm-holes makes feme women very hateful ; efpecially thofe 
1 ‘ that arc fat and flefhy. Tocurethis, we may ufe fuchkinde of Experiments 
' The Ancients againtt the (fink of the Arm-pics , ufed liquid Allome with Myrrh to 
anoync them: or the Secrets and Arm-holes were ttrewed with the dry Leaves of 
Myrtles in powder. The Roots of Artichoaks fmeered on, doth not onely cure the 
iil fent of the Arm-pits, but of the whole Body alfo. But Z emc rates premileth b v 
Experiment, Thac the faulcincfs of the Arm-pits will pals forth by urine ; if you 
take one ounce of the pith of the Root boy led in three Lemma’s of Muskadelto 
thirds; and after bathing,fatting, or after meat, drink a cup thereof. But I am con¬ 
tent with this. I diffolve Allome in water, and I wafh the Feet and Arm-pits with 
it, and let them dry : fo income days we (hall correft the ftrong fmcll of thole parts- 
But it will be done more effeauilly thns. Pown Lytharge of Gold or Silver , and 
boyl it in Vinegar; and if you wafh thofe parts well with it , you lhall keep them a 

long time fw.eet: and it is a Remedy, that there is none better. 

. 

.... ti !: a -..<i : j h. 1 .\2 j /. .'*h • • : tit rr r fii 

Chap. XXIX. 

How the Matrix over-widened in Child-birth , may be made narrower. 

'f^Rotnla faith, we may honeflly fppak.of this,. becaufe Conception is fometime$ 
hmdred by it,if the Matrix be too open 5 and therefore it is fit to lend help for 
filfh an impedienr. For iome women have it ttand wide-open by reafon of their 
: hard labour in Child-birth; and if rheir Husbands^e hot content with it, that the 
men nwy not abhor the women, it is thus remedied. Take Dragons Blood , Bole- 
Armcnwc,Pomegranate-(hells, white of an Egg, Mattick, Gail's, of each one ounce: 
-f Wider them , and make them all up with hot water. 1 Put fome of this Confeaion 
into the hole that goes into the Matrix. Or, GaJj, Sumach, Plantain, great Com- 
fxey, Allome, Chatiuds* : take equal parts of them all, and boyl them in Rain¬ 
water, and foment the Privities. Or , beat fowre (Sails very finely : mingle a little 
of the Powder of Cloves with them. Let them boyl in Hiarp red Wine : wet a 
wooiiendoth init, and apply to the part. Or thus may you reftrain that part of 
common whores, with Galls, Gums, whites of Eggs,Dragons Blobd, Acacia, Plan¬ 
tain, Hypocittis, Balanftia, Mattick, Cyprefs-nuts ,‘Grape-skins, Akorn- cups. Or, 
m that hollow part where the Gians breaks forth ; and gaping, (hews the Nucleus, 
With Mattick and Terra Lemnia. If all thefe be boy led in red Wine or Vinegar, and 
t ne Matrix be often wet therewith , it will come very clofe, and be much ftraighter. 
Or elfe powder all thefe , and caft them in through a Reed , or make a fume under 
them. Great Ccmfrey will be excellent for this purpofe: for flefli boyl’d with it, 
will grow together. And the other alfo,if it be boy pd, will very welMew to°ether 
frefh Wounds. The Deco&ion of Ladies Mantle, or the juice, or dittilled water of 
it, etttimothe Matrix , will fo contract: it, that Whores can fcarce be known from 
Maids» or* if they fit in the Dcccaion of it; efpecially, if we mingle other attrin- 
-em things with it, and wet the Secrets therewith. The dittilled water of Starwort, 
injeaed into the Matrix, will make one fcarce know which is corrupted, 
and whirls sot. But if you will have * ’ 

A woman deflowred made a virgin again , 

Make litrle Pills thns: Of burnt Allome , Mattick, with a little Vitriol and Orpi¬ 
ne 151 : make them into very fine Powder, that you can fcarcc feel them; when yod 

have 
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hive made them Pills with Rain.water. prefs them clofe with your finders ; and lefc 
them dry, being preffed thin,. and lay them on the Mourh of the Matrix , where it 
was firif broker* open : change it every fix hours, always fomenting the place with 
Rain or Oftern-warer, and that for twenty four hours, and it will here and there 
make Intle Bladders ; which being touched, will bleed much blond , that (be can 
hardly be known from a Maid. Mi.dwives.ttiac take csre of this, do it another way. 
They contrail the place with the Decoilion of the forementioned things, then they 
fet a Leech fa(* bn upon the place, and fo they make a crutf v matter or icab ; which 
being rub’d will bleed. Other* when they have iiraightned the parr, irj & the dried 
Blood of a Hare or Pigeon ; which being moiftned by the movfture of the Matrix* 
(hews like live frcfh Blood. I found out this noble way: I powder Litharge very fine¬ 
ly,and hoyl it in Vinegar, till the Vinegar be thick; I llrain out that, and put in mor?, 
till that be coloured alto: then I exhale the Vinegar at an eafie fire, and refolve ii into 
fmoak. 


Chap. XXX. 
Some [ports againft women. 


'THus far I have (hewed how to beaurifie women, now I (hall attempt fome things 
agiinft their decking of themfelves, and make lome merriment alter thofe things 
that I ferioufly difeovered to adorn them. 

To make a painted Face lookup ale, ' * ; 

If you would know a painted Face, do thus : Chew Saffron between you Teeth, and 
(land neer to a ; woman wkh your mouth: when you talk with her, your breath will 
foul her Face^andmakc it yellowifli; but if (he be not painted,the natural colour will 
continue. Or burn Brimftone in the room where (he is:for if there beCerufs or Mer¬ 
cury fublimate on her Face, the fmoak will make her brown, or black The painted 
Women that wa.k at Puteoli, in the Mr untains of Phlegra, arc made fo black , as 
Silver-money is,(hm up in bags. We may alfo know thus, 

Whether fhe he painted with red . 

Chew Grains of Cummin, or a Clove of Garlick, and fpeak dole by her 5 if it be 
naturaj, it will remain ; but counterfeit with Cerufs or Quick-filvcr, it presently de¬ 
cays. 

To make a woman full of red pimples. 

Of aStellio is made an ill Medicament: for when he is dead in Wine, all the Faces 
of thofe that drink of it, will be red-fpotred Wherefore, they that would disfigure 
Whores,kill him in an Oyntment. The Remedy is, the yelk of an Egg, Honey 
and Glafs. Plinj, 

To make the Face green, 

Avicenna (aith. That the Deco&ion of Chameleon, put into a bath , will make him 
green-coloured that days long in that bath ; and then by degrees he will recover 
his former colour. 

To make the Hair fall off the Head and Beard . 

Touch any part of mans body with a matter white as milk, that the Salamander 
vomits up oat of its mouth, and the Hairs will fall off • and what is touched is 
changed into the Lcprofic. PUny, 
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Of Diftillation. 


The Proem*. 

N Ow I am come to the oAtts,and I (hall begin from Diftillation , an Invention of later 
times , a wonderful thing, to be pra/fed beyond the power of man; not that which the 
vulgar and unskilful menufe: for they do but corrupt and deftroy what u oood: but that 
which is done by skilful Artifis. This admirable Art, teacheth how to m«ke Spirits , and 
fubltmegrof Bodies ; and how to conden , e , and make Spirits becomegrofi Bodies : and to 
draw forth of Plants, ^Minerals, Stones and Jewels , the Strength of them, that are in- 
volved and overwhelmed with great bulk., lying hid, as it were, in their Chefs : and to 
make them more pure , and thin, and more noble, at not being content with their common 
condition, and to hf t them up as high as Heaven . We can by (hymical lnflruments, fea r ch 
out the V rtues of 'Plants, and better then the Ancients could do by tafling them. What 
therefore could be thougl t on that is greater ? It is Vjetures part to produce things, and 
give them faculties ; but Art may ennoble them when they are produced , and give them 
many fever a l qualities. Let one that loves Learning , and to fearch 'Natures Secrets , 

enter upon this: for a duH Fellow will never attain to this Art of Pit(l tiling, Firfi, we (hall 
extratt Waters and OyIs: then, the Efcnees,T,injures, Elixirs, Salts, and fuch-like: then 
we (half hew how to refolve mixd Bodies ino the Elements, and make them all more pure, to 
Jeparate their divers and contrary qualities , and draw them forth, that we may ufc them at 
pleafure: and other things , that will never repent us to know and do. 

Chap. 1. 

What Dft illation is, and of how many forts, 

Hethcr the Art of Diftillation were known to the Learned 
Ancients, or no, T will not undertake to difpute • yet there 
is another kindc of Art to be read in Diofcorides, ’then whac 
we u(e. He faith thus: There is an Oyl exceed out of 
Picch, by feparatins; the watry part, which fwimmeth on the 
top, like Whey m Milk: and hanging clean flocks of Wool, 
in the vapor arifing from it while the Pitch boyls ; and when 
they are moyft, fqueezing them into fome Veffel. This moft 
. . . r . . be done as long as it boyleth. Cj(ber defineth it thus .-Diftiila- 

uon h rhe Elevation of moift vapors in a proper Veffel: but we will declare the true 
defioicrmof it ellewhere. He maketh three forts of it; by Afcenr,by Defcent, and 
&™° D - „ Buc l cannoc buc confefs, that Filtration is not properly a fpecies of 
Diftillition. But I fay, by Afceor,bv D c fcenr,and by Inclination, which is a mid- 
die between both , and is very ncceffary : for when a thing is unwilling to afeend, 
we teach it by this to rife by degrees, by inclining the Veffel . and raife it by little 

2J.1 1 » U 5! l i, l L be F 0 ? e c !l!T r ’ and know hovv wafcend. The Inftruaions for 
Di. illation ffall be thefe : Firft , Provide a Glals or Brazen Veffel, with a Belly 
fwcl lmg out like a Cuppmg-GUfs, and fliarpened upward like a Top or a Pear : fit 

it 
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ittotheunder-VeffellikeiCap ; fo that the neck of that lower Vcflel may come 
into the belly of the upper. A Pipe mull run about the Bottom ©f the Cap, which 
mu(t fend forth a Beak ; under which , there mull Band another Vcflel , called the 
Receiver , from receiving the diftiliing water. Scop all the vents dole with Staw- 
mortar, or rags of Linen, that the Ipirituous Aery matter may not pafs our. The 
ffrebeing put under this Stillatory, the inclofcd matter will be difloived by the hcac 
of the fire into a dewy vapor, and aicecdeth to the top • where, meeting with the 
coldfides of the Head, it fticketh there • being condensed by the cold, wcllcth in¬ 
to little bubbles, bedeweth the roof and fides, then gathererh into moyll pearls, 
runneth down in drops, turneth into water, and by the Pipe and Nofe is conveyed 
into the Receiver. But both the Veflels and the Receiver mud be corfidered,accor¬ 
ding to the Nature of the things to be didilled. For if they be of a flatulent vaporous 
Nature, they will require large and low Veflels, and a more capacious Receiver: 
for when the Heat (hall have railed up the flatulent matter, and that finde it felf 
ftraitned in the narrow cavities, it willfeek fome other vent , and fo tear the Veflels 
in pieces, (which will flie about with a great bounce and crack, not without enda¬ 
maging the danders by ) and beirg at liberty, will fave it felf frem further harm. 
But if the things be hot and thin, you mud have Veflels with a long and fmall 
neck. Things of a middle temper , require Veflels of a middle fize ; All which 
the induftrious Artificer may eafily learn by the imitation of Nature, who hath 
oiven angry and furious Creatures, as the Lion and Bear, thick bodies, but fhorc 
necks; to fhew,that flatulent humours would pafs out of Veflels of a larger bulk, 
and the thicker part Fettle to the bottom: burthen, the Stag, the Edrich, the Ca- 
mil-Panther, gentle Creatures, and of thin Spirits, have (lender bodies and long 
necks; to (hew that thin, fubtile Spirits , mud be drawn through^ much longer and 
narrower paflage, and be elevated higher to purifie them. There is one thing which 
I mud efpecially inform you of, which is, that there may be a threefold moydure ex- 
tra&ed out of Plants : The Nutritive, whereby they live, and all dried Herbs want; 
it differeth little from Fountain or Ditch-water: TheSubftantial, whereby the parts 
are joyned together; and this is of a mere folid Nature : And the third is the Ra¬ 
dical humor, fa.t and oyly, wherein theftrength and vertuc lieth. There is another: 
thing, which 1 cannot pafs over in filence, it being one of the Principles of the 
Art,°which I have obferved in divers Experiments ; which is, that fome mixt bo¬ 
dies do exhale thin and hot vapors firft, and afterwards moy ft and thick : on the 
contrary, others exhale earthy and phlegmatick parts firft, and then the hoc and fiery; 
which being fixed in the inmoft parts, are expelled at laft by the force of the fire. But 
becaufe there can be no confirm and certain. Rule given for them, feme I will mark 
unto yon * others,your own more quick ingenuity muft take the pains to obferve* 

' C m a p. II. 

Of the Extraction of Waters, 

T tte Extra&ion of Waters, becaufe it is common, T will difpatch in a few words. 

If you wotdd extras fweet Waters out of hot Plants, and fuch as are earthy* 
and retain a fweet favour in their very fubftance; thefe being caft into a Stillacory, 
Without any Art, and a fire made under them, yield their odors: as you may draw 
fWeet Waters out of 

%ofes y Orange-flowers , Myrtle and Lavender , and fuch-ltkfy 
either with Cinders, cr in Balneo Mari* ; but onely, obferve to kindle the fire by 
degrees,left they burn. There are alio in fome Plants, fweet Leaves, as in Myrtle, 
Lavender,Citron,and fuch-like ; which, if you mix with the Flowers, willnoway 
hinder the favour of them, but addapleafamnefs to the Waters: and in places 
where Flowers cannot be gotten, I have fecn very fweet Waters extracted out of 
the Tendrils of them : efpecially, when they have been fet abroad a funning in a 
cloft Vctfci for feme dayes before. There is a Water,of no contemptible fenr, 

drawn 
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drawn out of the Leaves of Bifil gentle, (efpecially, being aronnrizd with Crrori 
Or Cloven) by the heat of a gentle Bath, heightened by degrees, an then expofing 
it to the Sun for lome time. There is an odoriferous Water ext railed our of the 
Flowers of Azadaret, or battard Sicaffiore, very thin and full of favor. 1 he way to 
finde o»t whether the odor be fettled in the iubttance of a Plane, or elfe in rhefu- 
perficie? or outward parts, is this : Rub the Leaves of Flowers with your fingers* 
if they retain the latae fent, or cad a m >re fragrant breath , then the odour lieth in 
the whole filbttance. But on the contrary, it after your rubbing, they do not Onely 
lofe their natural fent, but begin to dink, it ftieweth that their odour rcfidech onely 
in their fuperficies, which being mixed with other ill favoured parts, are not cneiy 
abated, but become imperceptible. In didilling of theic, we mud me another Arc. 
As for example, 

7 'o extraci j'voect Water out of Gillflowers, %ofef , Violets 9 and Jaf nine , and 

Lillies, t 

Firft draw the juice out of fome wide Musk Rofes, with a gentle heat in Balneo j 
then remove them, and add others: for if you let thtm dand too long , the fent 
which refid ch in the fuperficics is not onely confirmed, but the dull iiix km - vapour 
which lieth in the inward parts is drawn forth. In this water, let other Rofes be 
infufed for lome hours, and then taken out and frefh pu; in , which t he oftner you 
do, the fweeter it will fmell: but dop the VefTcl clofe, led the thin fert flie out and 
be dilperfed in the Air ; and fo you will have a mod oderi f erous Water of Mn k- 
Rofes. The fame I advice to be done with Jalmine, GiLificwers, Lillies, anu Vio¬ 
lets, and Crows-toes, and the like. Bui if you are not willing to macerate them in 
their own water?,the fame may be done in Rofe-water. By this Art, 1 have made 
Waters out of Fiowers of a mod fragrant imell, to the admiration of Ariids of no 
fimll account. But becaufc it happeneth 'ometimes by the negligence of the Ope¬ 
rator, that it is infected with a dink of burning, I will teach you 

Hove to corrett the fiinh of burning, 

Becaufe that part which lieth at the bottom frelerh more heat then the top, whence 
it cometh to pafs, chat before the one be warm, ihe other is burnt , and oftentimes 
dinketh of the fire, and offendeth the nofc ; Therefore didiJ your Waters in Bainto 
with a gentle fire, that the pure clear Water miy alcend , and the dregs fettle in ths 
bottom with the Oyl, a great caufe of the ill favour, 

Hdve to draw a great quantity of Water ty V if illation. 

Fatten fome Plates of Iron or Tin round the top of the Stillarory , fet them upright, 
and let them be of the fame height with it , and in the bottom fatten a Spigget 
When the Stillatory waxeth hot, and the elevated vapors are gaihered imo the Cap, 
if that be hot, they fall down again into the bottom, and are hardly condenfed into 
drops: but if it be cold, it prefently tumeth them ihto Water. Therefore pour 
cold Water between thofe plircs , which by condenfing the vapours, may drive 
down larger currents into the Receiver. When the Cap, and the Water upon it 
begin to be hot, pull out the Spigget, that the hot Water may run out, and freih cold 
Water be put in. Thus the Water being often changed, that it may always be cold, 
and the warm drawn out by the Spigget, you will much augment the quantity of your 
Water, 

Chap. Iff; 

Of ex tracing AquaVitafr. 

I T is thus done : Take ftrong rich Wine growing io drv places, as on Vifeuvius, 
cctHtfinnly called Ore* k wine, of' the rears of firft running of the Grape. Dittil 
this in a Gli(s»R tof: wiih Clndtjh ^ or in Baln'e© , of elfe in a long neckedStill. 
i?caw out the third pan of it ^ and refefvc the rttt • for it is turned into’a' perfe& 
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(harp Vinegar ; there remaining crely the ctrcafe of the Wine : for the life and 
tenuous part is taken our. Then diftii the fame again, an Jibe third time ; alwa^ es 
drawing off but a third part.Then prepare a Veffel with a longer and ilraighter netk* 
of three cubits , and diftii it again in this: at laft , put it into the mou.h ol the 
Veflel, coverit with Parchment, and fet on thcCap of the Stillatory, and kindle 
c he fire : the thin ipirits of the Wine, will pals through all, and fall down into the 
Receiver; and the phlegm , which cannot get paffage , will fettle to the bottom. 
The note of perfea depuration from phlegm, will be , if a rag being dipt in ir, and 
let on fire, do burn quite away ; or, if fome of it, being dropt on a plain boaM , be 
kindled into flame , doth leave no naoytture or mark of it. But ail the work de¬ 
pended! on this, that the mouth of the Veffel be exa&iy flopped and clofed . fo that 
the leaft Spirit may not finde vent and flic into Air. The fitiefl thing to flop them 
with, is an Ox’s Bladder, or fome other Beafts ; for being cllc into broad fillets, 
and while they be wet, rolled and tied about where the mouths of the Vtflels meet; 
ic will alone keep in the expiring vapors. You may obferve this in the Difliilatioa 
of it. The Coals being hoc, the Veffel boyleth , and a moll burning Spirit of the 
Wine, afeendeth through the neck of the Veflel: it is hot below, and Cold on cfae 
top, till it getteth up into the Cap, then, encountring with cold, it turnech into wa¬ 
ter, and runneth down by the nofe into the Receiver : and what was a long time 
afeending, then, in a fmall interval of time, flows down again to the under-placed 
Glafs. Then, the Cap being cold, fendeth down that quality through the neck into 
the very belly of the Stillatory , until the Spirit, being feparated from the phlegm, 
worketh the lame cfF& again. 1 ufe to fuffer the Wine to afeend , io long as the 
Spirit runneth invifiblc into the Receiver : for when the phlegm alcendeth , there 
will appear bubbles in the Cap,and ftreams, which will run into the water through 
the nofe. Then I take away that dead carcafe of the Wine, and pour in frefh Wine, 
and extraft the Spirit out of that the fame way. 

To do the fame a more compendious way, 

Thofe who defire to do this in a Chorter time,mufl make a Brafs Veffel, of the bignefs 
of an ordinary Barrel,in the form of a Gourd; but the nofe of the Cap mufi be made 
of Glafs,or Brafs of fifteen or twenty foot, winding about with circling Revolutions, 
or mutual croflings, or as it were with the circling of Snakes, which they muflier 
in wooden Veffels, full of cold Water, that palling through, it may be received 
into the Receiver. For when it hath diftilled the third part of the Wine in three 
hours,they truft caft cut the rcfidue,and pUt that which is difiilled into the Sdllatory 
again; and the fecond timedifiill out a third part: fo alfo the third time in the iame 
day. At length , they put it into a Sdllatory with a longer neck, and ieparate the 
phlegm from it, Some make the Cap with three or four heads, fetting one upon 
another , all being pervious but the uppermoft ; and every one having his nofe, and 
his particular Receiver. They fit them to the Veffel with a long neck,let them on, 
binde them and lute them, that they have no vent : the water which diflilleth out 
of the uppermoft head, is cleereft and tnoft perfe6f: that out of the lowefl , more 
imperfea, and muft be referved afunder ; for they will be of different eftimanon : 
the higheft will be clecre from all phlegm, the lower full of it* the middle in a mean 
between both* 

Howto make Aqui Vitx of new Wine, 

It may be done without the charge of Coals and Wood: for it may worthily be cal¬ 
led tt 'irugyi etmit, neither doth it require the attendance of a learned Arcift, but of 
an ignorant Clown , or a woman : for this Spirit is drawn out meerly by the vehe¬ 
ment working of Nature, to free hef felf without any other help whatever. When 
the Wine is run out of the prefs into the Ho<, (head, and other Veff els * and begin- 
neth to purge,place an earthen neck, or one of wood, being two cubits in length,- 
Upon the bung-hole of the Veffel : fet the Cap upon the neck , and luce the joynts 
very clofe, that there may be no vent: fet the Receiver under the nofe to take the 
Water which floweth down. Thus thine cxhaltations being elevated by the working 
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Spirits of the Wine, are converted into Water, meerly for the work of Nature,with*, 
out the help of fire, which therefore hath his particular vcriucs, which wc will paf s 
over now, and mention them in another piace. 


Chap IV. 

How to dtfitl with the heat of the Sun. 

maydiftil not onely with fire, but witf 
* * tainteth the drilled Waters with a feurvy Tent. The Sun cxtra&eth tht bell 
Water, and very uieful for many Medicines. The heat of the fire changeth the 
Nature of things, and caufeth hot and fiery qualities in them. Wherefore in all 
Medicines for the eyes, we muft ufe Waters extracted from the Sun : for others do 
fret and corrode the eye, thefe are more gentle and fofe. The Sun extra&cih more 
Water then the fire , becaufe the vapours do preiently condenfe and drop down • 
which they do not over the fire, becaufe they are driven up with a force , and ftick 
to the fides of the Stillatory, and fall down again into the bottom. There are 
other advantages which (hall be explicated in their proper places. Befidcs, it 2$ 
good Husbandry : for the work is done without wood, or coals* or labour. It is 
but filling the Veffels with the Ingredients, and fetting them in the Sun, and all the 
piins is palf. Therefore to explain the manner in a few words: Prepare a Form of 
three foot in height, two in breadth, and of a length proportionable to the number 
of the Veffeis you intend to fet to work : if many, make it longer j if a few, let ic 
be Ihorcer. Board up that fide of the Form next the Sun, left the heat do warm the 
Receivers, and make the Water afeend again. In the middle of the upper plank of 
the Form, make feveral holes for the necks of the Glaffcs to pafs d< wn through* 
When the Sun hath paffed Gemini, (for this muft be performed in the heat of Sum* 
mer only) fet ycur form abroad in the Sun. Gather your Herbs before Sun rife, pick 
them and cleanfe ihem from dull and durr of mens feer, from the urine and ordure 
of Worms and Other Creature*, and fuch kind of filth and pollutions. Then , left 
they fbcu'd foul and foil the Water, fhake them, and wipe them with clothes ; and 
laftly, walh your hands, and then, them, and dry them in the (bade : when they ate 
dried, pur them into the Gbffes,take fome wire-Citrern ftrings^nd winde them into 
round clues j fo that being let go , they may untwine themleWes again : put one of 
thtfe, into the mouth of each Glafs, to hinder the Herbs from falling out, when the 
Glaffcs are turned downwards. Then thurft the necks through the holes ©f the 
Form into the Receivers, which are placed underneath , and admit them into their 
bellies: fallen them together with linen bands, that there may be no vent s and 

place the Receivers in difbes of water, that 
the vapor may the fooner be condenfed. 
All things being thus provided , expofe 
them to mod violent heat of Sun-beams; 
they will prefently diffolve them into va¬ 
pors , and Aide down into the Receivers. 
In the evening, after Sun* fet, remove them, 
and fill them with freflh Herbs. The Herb 
Polygonum, or Sparrows-tongue, bruifed* 
and thus diftilled , is excellent for the in¬ 
flammation of the eyes, and other difeafes. 
Out of S. Johns-nottyis drawn a water good 
againft cramps,if you wilb the part affe&cd 
with it: and others alfo there are, too long 
to rehearfe. The manner of Milling* 
this Figure exprefleth. 
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Chap. V. 

How to draw Oylby Exprefflon■ 

t/ATE hive treated of Water?, now we will fpeak of Oyls, and next of EfleBccs. 

* * Thcfe require the induflry of a moft ingenious Artificer: tor many the moft 

excellent Eflences of things, do remain in the Oyl, as in the radical moyfiure, fo 
clofe, that without the grcatefl Art, wit, cunning, and pains, they cannot be brought 
to light: fo that the whole Arc of Diflillation dependeth on this. Thecheifeit 
means is by Exprefflon • which, though it be different from the Art of DiAillation, 
yet becaufeit is very ncceffary to it, it will not be unneccflary to mention here. 
The general way of it, is this : Take the Seeds out of which you would draw Oyl, 
blanch them, and ftrip them of their upper Coats, either by rubbing them with 
your hands, or picking them off with your nails. When they arc cleanfed, calf them 
into a Marble-Morter, and beat them with a wooden defile : then fprinklc them 
With Wine, and change i hem into a Leadcn-Morter : fee them on the fire, and flir 
them with a wooden-Spoon. When they begin to yield forth a little Oylinefs, take 
them from the fire,and prepare in readinefs two plates of Iron of a fingers thickaefs, 
and a fooc-fquare : let them be fmooth and plain on one fide, and heated fo, that 
you can fcarcc lay your finger on them • or, if you had rather, that they may hifs a 
little when water is caff upon them , wrap the Almonds in a linen-cloth being 
Wetted, fqueeze them between thefe plates in a prefs: fave the Expreffion, and then 
fprinklc more Wine on the prefted Almonds or Seeds : allow them.fome time to 
inbibe it : then fet them on the fire,ftir them, and fqueeze them again , as before, 
until all their Oyl be drawn out. Others put the Seeds when they are bruifed and 
Warmed,into a bag that will not let the Oyl drain thorow ; and by twining two flicks 
about, prefs them very hard and clofe: then they draw the Oyl out of them, when 
they are a little fettled. 

To draw Oyl out of Nutmegs, / 

Beat the Nutmegs very carefully in a Morter, put them into a Skillet, and warm 
them , and then prefs out the Oyl which will prcfcmly congeal. Wherefore , to 
make it fluide and apterto penetrate, diftil it five or fix times in a Retort, and it will 
be as you defire: or elfe, caftfome burning Sand into it, and mix it. and make it into 
Rolls ; which, being put into the neck of a Retort, and a fire kindled, will the firft 
time remain liquid. 

To extratt Oyl out of Citron-feed 

we mufl ufe the fame means. Blanch and cleanfe them : an Oyl of a Gold-colour 
Will flow out: they yield a fourth part; and it is powerful Antidote againfiPoyfo® 
and Witchcraft; and it is the beft Menftruum to extra# the fern out of Musk, Civet 
and Amber, and to make fweet Oyntments of, becaufe it not quickly grow rank. 

Oyl of Poppy-Seed 

is exrrafted the fame way, and yields a third part of a Golden.colour, and ufeful m 
dormitivc Medicines. Aifo, thus is made 

Oyl of Coloquintida-Secds . 

The fairefl yield a fixth part of a Golden-colour : it killeth Worms , andexpellctb 
them from Children, being rubbed on the mouth of their Stomach. Alfo, 

Oyl of Nettle-Seed . 

An ounce and a half may be extracted out of a pound and a half of Secds,beit)g picked 
and blanched: it is very good to dye womens Hair of a Gold-colour. 
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is made by another Art. Take fifty orfmyEggs ; boyl them till they be hard: 
then peal them,and take out the yelk,and let them over warm Coals in a tinned Pof- 
net, till all their moyliure be coni'umod ; ftill ftitringthem with a wooden-fpattle: 
then cncrcafe the fire,but ftir them unceflfantly left they burn. You will fee the Oyi 
fwet out, when it is all come forth, take away the fire, and skim off the Oyl. Or, 
when the Oyl beginneth to twee out, as I faid, put the Eggs into a prefs, and lquee 2 e 
them very hard : they will yield more Oyl, but not fo good. 

Chap. VI. 

How to extra# Oyl with Water. 

N Ow I will declare how to extras Oyl without Expreflion: and firft , out of 
Spices, Seeds, Leave's, Sticks,or any thing elfc. Oyl beingrr be drawn out 
oncly by the violence of fire, and very unapt to afeend, becaufe it is denfc: con- 
fidcring al 1b, That Aromatick Seeds are very fubtile and delicate : fo that if they be 
ufed coo roughly in the fire, they will (link of fmoak, and burning: therefore, that 
they may endnre a Wronger fire, and be fecure from burning, we mutt take the af- 
fiftance of water. Thofc kindc of Seeds, as I faid, are endued with an Airy, thin, 
volatile Effcnce; and by the propriety of their Nature, elevated on high j fo, that 
in Diftil lation, they areeafily carried upward, accompanied with water $ and being 
condenfcd in the Cap of the Stillatory, the oyly and the waterifh vapours, run down 
together into the Receiver. Chufe your Seeds of a full ripenefs • neither too new, 
nor too old * but of a mature age: beat them and macerate them in four times their 
weight of water ; or fo, that the water may arife the breadth of four fingers above 
them: then put them into a Brafs-pot, that they may endure the greater fire ; and 
kindle your Coals unto a vehement heat,that the Water and Oyl may promifeuouf- 
ly afeend and flow down : feparate the Oyl from the Water, as you may cafily do* 
As for example, 

How to draw Oyl out of Cinnamon. 

If you firft diftil Fountain water twice or thrice, you may extract a greater quantity 
of Oyl with it: for being made more fubtile, and apt to penetrate, it pierccth the 
Cinnamon, and draweth the Oyl more forcibly out of its Retirements. Therefore 
take CXXXV pound of Fountain-water, diftil it in a Glafs-Alembick: when forty 
pound is drawn, diftil that until fifteen flow out: then caft away the reft, and draw 
five out of thofc fiftteen. This being done, macerate one pound of Cinnamon in 
five cf Water, and diftil them in a Retort or Alembick. Firft, a Milky water will 
flow out with Oyl, next cleer Water : caft the Water in over the Oyl, and feparate 
them as we {ball teach you. Of a pound of Cinnamon, you will fcarce receive a 
drachm of Oyl. 

How to draw a greater quantity of Oyl out of Cinnamon. 

I do ufe to do it in this manner,to the wonder of the beft and fubtillcft Artifts: Pro¬ 
vide a Dcfcendatory ouc of the Bath, (the making of which, I will fhew hereafter) 
and put your Cinnamon, being grofsly beaten into a Glafs-Rctort s fet it in its pro¬ 
per place, and puc w ater into the Bath ; the heat of the fire by degrees, will draw a 
little water in many days : receive it careful, and pour it again into the Cinnamon 
that it may re imbibe its own water ; fo let it remain a while : afterwards, kindle 
ihe fire, and you {hall receive a little Water and Oyl. Do this third and fourth time, 
and you will gain an incredible quanicy. You may cry the fame in other things. 

Oyl of Cloves 

may be extraftedin the fame manner: To every pound cf Cloves, yourfiuft add 
ten of Water * diftil them as before : fo fhajl you have both Water and Oyl. It 
will yield a twelfth pare. The Oyl is good for Medicines , tnd the Water fo* 
Sawcesv So alio is made 
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Liquid Oyl of Nutmegs. 

If you bruife them, and put them with the Water into a Vcffcl, and diftil them as 
before , they will yield a fixth part. 

Oyl of Mace and Pepper 

is drawn in the fame manner, much flronger, but in lefs quantity. 

Oyl of Ahifted 

may be thus extracted ; an ounce out of a pound. It congealeth in Winter like 
Camphire or Snow: in the Summer it diffolveth. Let the Seeds be macerated in 
the VVatcr for ten days at leift: for the longer they lie there, the more Oyl they 
will yield. 

0)1 of Fennel 

is extra&ed in the fame quantity: when the Seeds are ripe and frefh, they have moft 
Oyl; for they yield as much more. 

Oyl of Coriander 

yieldeth but a fmall quantity, and is of very hard ext ration ; there is fcarce one 
drachm drawn out of a pound: new Seeds yield meft. And to be (hort; in the fame 
manner are extrased the Oyls out of the Seeds of Carrot, Angelica, Marjoram* 
Rue, Rofemary, Parfely, Smallagc and Dill, and fuch-like. 

0)1 of Rofemar) and Lavender-flowers, and 

fuch-others, Which being dried, afford no Oyl, may be thus cxtfa&cd: Put the 
Flowers into a Receiver, and fet it clofe ftopt in the hot Sun for a month: there will 
they diffolve into Liquor , and flie up to the fides of the Glafs : then being con¬ 
densed again, fall down and macerate in themfelves: at a fit time,add Water to thctnl 
and diftil them, as the former: fo (hall you draw forth with the VVatcr a moft excel¬ 
lent fwcct Oyl. 

Oyl of Junipet and Cyprefs-JYood 

may de drawn out by the fame Art, if you macerate the duft of them in their own 
or in Fountain-water fer a month, and diftil them in the fame manner : the Oyl 
will come out by drops with the water, of a ftrong fent, and excellent vercue, Thcfe 
1 have tried, the reft 1 leave to thee. 

Chap. VII. 

How to feparate Oylfrom Water* 

\/'Y7 P Hen we extras Oyls, they run down into the Receiver together with the 
y y Water: wherefore they iniift be feparated, left the flegm, being mixed 
with the Ovl do weaken the vertue of it: that it may obtain its full vigour, it rauft 
be purified by Diftillation and Separation : for being put into a Retort or broad 
Still,over a gentle fire,the Water will run our,& the remaining Liquor will be clear 
Oyl. This work of Separation is very laborious: yet there are very artificial Vef- 
fels invented, by the help of which, all the Water may be drawn off, and the flegm • 
onrly pure Oyl will remain. Prepare a Glafs-Vtffel: let it be broad and grow nar¬ 
rower by degrees r inwards-, until it come to a poinr, like unto a Tunnel. Pur the 
diftille Vater, \ ich confiftethof the flegmatick VVater and Oyl into this Vef- 
fcl ; ’ kftaedav ilc : the Oyl will fwim on the top, and the VVater will fink 
dow othebotre But flop the mouth of it with your finger; fo that removing 
it 1 /, the Wa may firft run out, and the Oyl fink down by degrees. When 

ir . {extended into e narrow part, fo that the Oyl becometh next to your finger; 

(>. jp the hole, and the Orifice be bm half open for the Waterto pafs out; when? 
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it is all run out, empty the Oyl into another final 1 Veflel. There is another very 
ingenious Inftrument found out for to feparac# Oy), With a great belly and a narrow 
ceclc. Which a little nofe iti the middle. Pour the Oyl mixed with Water into 
the Veflel, the Water will poffefs the bouom, the Oyl the neck. Drop Water gent- 
ly into it,until the Oyl afeend up unto the nofe: then cncline the Veflel downward, 
and the Oyl will run out pure and unmk'd. When you have emptied out fomc,drop 
in more Water, until the Oyl be raifed again unto the nofe : then flop it down,and 
powr out the reii of the Oyl. But if the Oyl fettle to the bottom , and the Water 
fwim on the cop,as it often hapnetb, filtrate it into a broad difh, or any other Veflel 
with a cot ten-cloth ; the Water will run out, and the Oyl will remain in the bottom 
very pure* 

Chap. VIII. 

How to make ™ Inftrument to extra# Oyl in a greater quantity and without danger of 

burning* 

\T\TE may with fcveral forts of In^rumems, ufc feveral kindes of ExtraSions s 
V * among the reft, 1 found out one , whereby'yon may draw Oyl with any the 
moft vehement fire, without any danger of burning ; and a greater quantity , then 
by any other : and it is fit for many other ufes alio. Prepare a Veflel in the form of 
an Eg'^of the capacity of half an ordinary Barrel: let the mouth of it, be of a con¬ 
venient bignefs to receive in your arm, when there fhall occafion to wafh it, of to fill 
ir with feveral forts and degrees of things to be diftilled. Let it be tinned within; 
then let « brafs head upon ic of a foot high, with a hole in the bottom fit to receive 
the neck of the lower Veflel, and flop the month of it exa&ly. Out of the top of 
the head, there mull arife a pipe of Brafs, fifteen or twenty foot long, bonded into 
feveral angles, that it may take up lefs room , and be more convenient to be carried. 
The other end of this Pipe, mull befaftened into the belly of another Veflel, which 
muft be of lefs capacity then the former, but of the fame figure. Fix a head upon 
this alfo, with a Pipe of the fame length, and bended like the former; whofc lower 
end (hall be received into another ftraight Pipe,which pa fling through the middle of a 
Barrel, at lift falls into the Receiver. The manner of ufing it is this: Put your Leaves, 
Stalks, or Seeds , being beaten fmall, into the.Rrafs-pot, and pour as much Foun¬ 
tain-water on as will cover them a hand- 
ful or five Urge fingers over • then fet on 
the head, and flop the joynts very clofe. 
Put the other end of the Pipe into the o- 
therPot, andjoynt themext&ly : then 
fet on the other head, and fallen the lower 
end of its crooked Pipe into that ftraight 
one; which pifltng through the Barrel, 
runneth into the Receiver. If the joynts 
be anywhere faulty , ftop them with Flax, 
and pafte them with Wheat-flour, and the 
white of an Egg ; then rowl them about 
and tie them clofe with Fillets, cut out of 
a Bladder : for when the vapors are forced 
by the heat of the fire, they are fo attenu¬ 
ated , that they will break forth through 
the leaft rime or chink, in fpiteof all your 
endeavors. Fill the Barrel with cold wa¬ 
ter , and when it beginneth to grow hor, 
draw it out through a Cock at botrona, and 
fupply frefh water , that, the Pipe may al¬ 
ways be kept cool. At length, make the 
Pot boyl, at firft with a gentle fire 5 then 
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encreafe it by degrees, until the vehemency of the heat, doth make the vapors hifs, 
as ic were ready to break the Pipes, as they run thorow them . fo they will be ele¬ 
vated thorow the retorted Pipes, and leave the phiegmatick water in the lower Vcf- 
fel ; till parting through the cold Pipe , they be condenfed into Liquor, and fall 
down into the Receiver. If the water do confume away in the boyling , pour in 
more being fitft warmed, thorow a little Pipe which the Pot muft have ononefide 
with a Spigget to it, for this purpofe : but be fure to ftop the Spiggct in very clofe* 
that there may be no vent. Afterwards, feparate the Oy l from the Water , fublime 
and purifie it in another Vc flel. Of all tfie Inftrumcnts that ever I faw, not any one 
extra&eth a greater quantity of Oyl,and with lefs labour and induftry th^p this. Thus 
you may without any fear of burning, draw Oylout of Flowers , Leaves, Spices, 
Gums, and Wood with the vehcmcmeft fires ; as alfo out of Juniper and Laurel^ 
Berries* 

CfcAP, IX. 

The Vefcription of aVcfcendatorj f whereby Oyl is extratted by Defccnt. 

I Cannot refrain from difeovering here an Inflrumcnt found out by my oWft pri« 
vate experience , which I hope will be of no fmali profit to the Ingenious, by 
which they may draw Oyl out of any the lcaft things without any fear of burning. 
For there are many tenuous,oyly Flowers, as of Roiemary and Juniper, and other 
things, as Musk,Amber,Civet,Gum,and fuch-like: out of which may be drawn Oyls 
very fweet and medidnable : but they are of fo thin afubftance , that there is a 
great hazard of burning them, when they ate forced by the heat of the fire, without 
Which, neither fat things Will be elevited,nor Oyl extracted. Therefore to remedy 
thefe inconveniences,I have invented an Inftrument, by which Oyl fhall defeeud 
Without any labour or danger of burning. Let a Vcflclbemadeof Braf$,inthe forin 
of an Egg, two foot high , and of the fame breadth : let it be divided towaida the 
top, of which the upper part mull ferve for a cover, and be fo fitted to be received 
into the lower part, that the joy n't s may clofely fall in one another, and bccxa&ly 
ftopt. In the lower parr, towards the middle, about half a foot from the mouth 5 
let there be a Copper-plate fitted, as it were the midriff; fo that it may eifily be 
put and taken cut: in which muft be made three hollow places to receive the bot¬ 
tom of three retorted Veffels, the reft cf the plate muft be pervious, that the boyl* 
icg VVater and hot Spirits may havepaffageto rife upwards. Out of the fides of 
the VefTel there muft be three holes, through the which the necks of the Retorts 
may pafs, being glued and faftned to their Pipes with Flax, and tied with Fillets of 
Bladders: fo that not the lcaft Air, much lei's any Water may flic out. VVhen 
you prepare to work, fill the Glafs*Retorts with the things you intend to ftill* 
thruft the necks thorow the holes outward , and lay their bodies in the prepared 
hollownefs of the crofs-plate, femewhat elevated* If there remain any void fpace 
between the necks, and the fides of the holes they pafs through, ftop it with Flax, 
and tie it about with Fillets of Bladder , and fill the Veffel with with water, within 
three fingers up to the crofs-plate. The Vcffel, being covered, andthejoynts well 
ftopt and olued , and bound about $ fo that the force of the vapours arifin®, may 
not bfirft it open,and fcild the Faces of the by-flanders, kindle the fire by degrees, 
tintilit beccme very vehement: then wil the vapors make a great nofe, almoft fufH- 
cient toterrifie One, and firft VVater , then VVater and Oyl will diftil cut. I can¬ 
not contain my felf from relating alfo another Inftrument invented for the fame 
purpofe. Make an oval Brafs-Veffel, as I advifed before, with a hole bored therew 
the bottom : to which fatten a pipe that may arife up to the mouth of the Veffel, let 
the month of it be Wide, like a trumpet or tunnel; fo that the long neck of aGourd- 
Glafs may pals through the Pipe of it, and the wide mouth of theVtffel undef, may 
by degrees receive the (welling part? of the neck. Adapt a cover to this Veffel that it 
may he clofe ftept ard luted a« we r aid before. Ycu muft make a Furnace on pur¬ 
pofe for this ufe: for the fire mnft r Ot be made in the bottom, btic abcUt the Veffel.* 
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The ufe is this: Fill the Glafo with Flowers or 
other things ; put in lome wire Lute-firings 
atcer them", that they may not tall out again 
when the Glais isinvtrfed. Thruft the neck 
thorow the Brals-Pipe : let the Veflel on the 
Furnace, and fill it with Water round about 
the arihng Pipe: puc on the Cover, and pUiller 
it about: fet the Receiver under the Furnace 
that it may catch the dropping Water and Oyl: 
then kindie the fire about the fides of the Por, 
the violence of which , will elevate vapors of 
burning water; which,beating againft the con¬ 
cave part of theCover,will be reverberate upon 
the bottom of the Gourd-Glafs,whole fervent 
heat, will turn the Water and Oyl into vapor, 
and drive it down into the Receiver. I will 
f« down Come examples of thofe things which I m*de trial of my [elf. As, 

Htw to ext raft Oyl out of %ofemar)-F lowers. _ 

Fill the Retorts with the Leaves and Flowers of Rofmary, and fet them in the Brafs- 
Furnace: the fire being kindled will force out firft a Water, and afterward a yellow 
Oyl, of a very ftrong and fervent odor ; a few drops of which, I have made uie of 
!h preit fickneffes, and driving awav cruel pains. You may extra# it cafier, if you 
macerate the Flowers or Leaves in their own, or Fountain-water, for a week. In 
the fame manner 

Oyl of Citron-'Ejll 

is extracted. When Citrons are come to perfe# ripenefs, (have cfF the peal 
with a orofs Steal-File: put the Filings into a Pot,and fet them to macerate ten days 
in dun*?,being clofe ftopt up:then accomodate them to the Furnace,and kindle firc;tn 
Oyl mixt with water diftils due,of a mod pleafanc fent. The fame may be done with 
Orange and Lemmon-peal. In places where Flowers and Fruits are not to be had, 
they cutoff the tops of the Branches and Tindrils, and dice them into four-inch- 
pieces, and fo diftil them. 

Oyl of %afes , and Citron-Flowers 

is drawn after the fame fort ; a moft excellent Oyl,and of an admirable favour. But 
becaulc the Oyl is very hardly difiinguiftied from the Water, pour the Water into a 
long GUI's with a narrow neck,and expofe it to the Sun being clofe ftopc: the Oyl 
wilFby little and little, afeend to the top, which you muft gather off with a Feather 
or pour out by inclining the Glafs. 

Sweet Oyl of Benjamin 

is to be made, by putting Benjamin into a <Slafs-Retort,and fitting it to the Furnace: 
then encreale the fire without any fear of combuftion, and you will obtain a fragrant 
Oyl, to beufed in precious Oymmcncs. So Oyl of Storax, CaUmite, andLabdanum, 
and other Gums. So alfo, 

Oyl of Amber, and Civet 

cannot be cxra#ed more comodioufly by any Tnftrument, Art, or Labour, then by 
tbeaforefaid ; for they are of fo thin a iiabftance, that they can hardly endure any 
the lea{! heat, without contracting a feurvy bafe (link of burning $ yet by this ArtiBce, 
it may be drawn out very fafely. I fee nothing to the contrary , but that we may 
extra# Oyl out of Spices alfo, very fecurely by the fame Artifice. 
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Chap. X. 

Howto extratt Oyl out of Guns. 

T Here is a peculiar Extr^&ion of Oyl out of Gums; which, although they 
quire the Ume means almoflas the former, that is, the mixing them with Wa¬ 
ter* and macerating them for many days, then putting them imo a Brafs-pot, and 
by a vehement fire, forcing cut the Oyl with the Water ; yet oth it come out but in 
a i'mail quantity of airexcellent odor, and free from the fiink of the fire • as thus 
they uiuaily deal with Opoponax,Galbanum, Storix, and others* But they aredi- 
ftilled alfo another way, by Afhes; which doth require the diligent attendance of 
the Work-man, and a Angular judgement and provident dexterity in him : for it is 
rather an ingenious then painful Operation. I will let down an example, 

How to extraEl Oyl out of Befamin. 

Macerate the Benj.min in Rol’e*witer; or omitting that, put it into a Retort : fetthe 
Retort into a Pot full of Sand;fo that it may hit up the lpace between the fides of the 
Pot,and bottom of the Retort: put the neck of it into a Rccci er with a wide belly: 
kindle the fire by little and little . and without any hafle or violence of heat, let 
the Water diflil : by and by increafe the fire, that the Oyl miy flow cut; yer not 
too iotenlely,for fear of burning ; but moderately between both : the oyly vapors 
A#il4 firaight fill all the Receiver ; then will they be condenfed and turn into flakes, 
like Wool ; and flicking to the fides and middle of the Glafs, prefent youwirha 
pleafant fpe^acie: by and by they are turned into little bubbles, fo into Oyl,and 
fall down to the bottom : keep the fire in the fame temper, until all theFecesare 
dried jthen remove it,or fear of uflion. 

Oyl of StorAx 

is drawn in the fame manner ; bur if the Storax be liquified, it will run with a gentle 
fire: it is of a flione and ouick od< r. CaUn.ites rt quires a mere lively bre , fuch as 
was uled in Bei j * min, and a diligent attendance: for too much fire will cauieadulti- 
on in it. 

Oyl of Ladanum* 

Beat the Ladarum, and macerate it fifteen days in JquaViu , or Greek Wine : at 
leaflten: for the lon ; er it infufeth, the fooner it wiluun into Oyl : draw it with! 
gentle fire, it will diflil out by drops after the Water. 

O) l of Turpe> tine 

is extra&ed eafily ; for it floweth with a gentle fire : but beware in the operation, 
that no fmoak do evaporate out of it * for it prefently will take fire, and with a mag- 
netick vertuc attrad the flame,and carry it into the Retort,where it will hardly be cx- 
tinguifhed again : which will happen in the extra£ion of 

Oyl of Olives , and Lin feed Oyl, 

If you diflil common Oyl, it will hardly run ; yetencrcaGngthe fire, ir will come 
out in fix hours: ycu mufl be very careful, that the Afhes and Pot do'noc wax too 
hot: for if the Oyl within take fire, it wiil break thcV-ffels, and flieup, that it 
can hardly be quenched , and reach the very deling; fo that it is befi to operate 
Upon Oyls in arched Rooms. From herce Artificers of Fire-works, learned to 
put Oyl in their Ccmpofitions, becaufe it quickly taketh fire , and is hardly cx- 

linguifhed. 
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Chap. XT. 

Several Arts how to draw 0)1 out of other things. 


T Hc Mature of things being diverfe, do require divers ways of drilling Oyl 
out of them: for tome being uiged by fire, are lubiimed, and will not oiffoive 
intoLiqnor: otherscannot endure the fire, but are prefemly burned. From which 
variety of tempers, there mutt arife alio a variety in the manner of Ext ration. I 
will fee down feme examples of chcfe,thu ingenious Anitts may not defpair to draw 
Oyls out of any thing whatever. 


Ojl out of Honey 

i hard enough robe exrra&ed : for it fwells up with the ieaft heat, and nfeth in 
bubbles ; fothat it will ciimbe up thorow the neck of the Retort, though it be 
never lo long, into the Head, and fall down into the Receiver before it can be dll- 
folved inro Liquor rr Oyl. There are divers remedies found cut to help this: 
Take a Glafs with a (bore wide ne^k, put your Honey into it, ard (top it m With Flax 
q 4e over laid two fingers thick. This will repreis the Honey whcnulwelleih 
and froashc, and make it fink down again. ClearWater will drop out at firft : but 
when it beginneth to be coloured, take away the Receiver, and fet another in the 
pla: e ; to keep the Waters leverally. Or.put Henry into any Veflel,lo that it may 
fill it up four large fingers above t cbottom, and cover it clofe, as the manner is: 
ih, n dig a hole in the ground , and fet the Vtffel in , as far as the Honey a nfeth: 
th^n lute it, and pUilier it about tour fingers above the Ground, and drie it well; 
kird c yonrCcal rcund abou it; then will the Honey grow hot, and by degrees 
Hk k to the Pot: bur becau e the heat is above it,it cannot fwell up,but very eafily di- 
ilil eth Water and Oyl; firtt, yellow, next reddifh,until the Honey be turned into a 
very Coal. There is another way, which may be performed by any Wcrmn: Pour 
the Honey inro a new Pipkin, and cover it; dig a hole, and bury it abroad about a 
cubit under Ground ; there let it putrifie for ten days: then take u up, and there 
will twin on the top of the Honey a Chryftal Liquor, which you mutt Aram cur,and 
flop the Pipkin again,and bury it as before. Abouc a week after, view it again, and 
{Lain out the over-flowing wafer ; fo the third and fourth time, until all the Honey 
be converted into water, which you may fee by uncovering the Pipkin : diftilthc 

Water according to Art, and it will yield Water and Oyl eafily enough. 


Oyl of Camp hire. 

Beat Champhire very frmll, and put it into common JtjmPortu , made of Salt¬ 
peter, and Copprefs difiilled and clarified : fet the Pot in a Bath or Stove for half a 

day, andyou will fee acleer bright Oyl fwimonthetopof theWarer : indinethe 

Pot gently? and pour it off, and clarific it in a Retort ; fo (hall you have a beautiful, 
thin and fweet Oyl. 

Oyl of Paper and 


Rowl up your Paper like a Pyramide, as Grocers do, when thev lap up any thing to 
lav by, or fend abioad : clipthe edges even ; and taking hold of the top of it with a 
pair of Pincers t fet it on fire with a Candle; and while it flametb,ho]d it downward 
ever a 'road d'fh half a finger diflant frem the bottom, fo that the imoak may hard¬ 
ly flie' ut i and ft ill as the fire confumes rbcPaper, let your hand fink , that may al¬ 
ways keep the fartv diflance fremthe Difh. When it is quite burnt, yon will finde 
a yellow Ovl, Hit k'*oe of burning,upon the bottom of the chfh. Gather it up, and 
refe rve it: it is excellent to drive away freckles and pimples in womens faces, being 
app ied. Almofi in the fame manner 


Oyl of Wheat* 

Ijy your Wheat plain upon a Marble-Morter, being turned with the bottom 
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upwards, and cover it with a plate of Tr©n,almoft red hoc, and prefr it hard r ofi of 
the fides there will be expreffed an Oyl of a yellow colour, and ftb.kii g of burning* 
which is good for the fame purpolcs ; that which is good to reirelh decayed ipints, 
is prepared another way. 

Chap. XII. 

How to extraCl 0)1 by Defcent . 

T He way is common and vulgar to all$ for it is done by Uftulation : bur the 
Oyls are of a moft offenfive favor, and can be ufed only in cut^ard Medi ines * 
for they are not to be taken inwardly. Prepare a Pipkin made of tough v lay , and 
able to endure fire, well vernifhed within, that there may be no iufpk ion of running 
out : let the bottom be full of holes, let upon another earthen Pipkin , wr ©le 
mouth is large enough to receive the bottom of the upper Pjpkin $ Jute them cio.e to¬ 
gether. Fill the Pipkin with flices of your Wood : cover it, and lute ir. I hen 
dig a hole, and let the Pipkins into it, and fling in the Earth about it , and rread ic 
down cl ofe, and throw Sand over it two inches thick s make a gentle hre ju o- 
ver the Pipkin ; which you muft encreife by degrees, until the Pipkin have liood 
there a whole day. After this,r move the fire * and when the heat is fpent, dig up 
the Pif kins , and you will finde the Oyl fttaioed down into the lower : which you 
muft diftil again in a Retort, to purifie it from filth. To add fomething to the fot- 
merinvention, I always do thus : I make aTrtflel with Legs of two foot in length. 
There muft a hole be bored in the Piank of it, to receive the neck of the Limbeck. 
Upon the Treflel fallen an Iron-plate to keep the VVod from burning. Un¬ 
derneath , about the middle of the Feet, fallen a Board , upon which the Re¬ 
ceiver may fttnd, and meet with the neck of the inverfed VefTcl ; which being filled 
with the materials to be Hilled, kindle a fire about it. Therefore if you would 
extra# 

Oyl out of Lignum (jHatacnm, 

fill it with the Dull of Lignum Guaiscum, and lute it clofe with Straw-Mortar, twice 
cr thrice double: when it is dried in the Sun, pur into the neck, wire Strings, and 
thruft it through the hole of the Trtflel into the mouth of the Receiver * and mor¬ 
tar them together. Then kindle the fire on the Plate about the body of the Lim¬ 
beck, at fome diftance at firft, and bv degrees nigher and hotter: but let it rot be red 
hot, until you think it be all burned: then remove the fire , and let it rclt a while, 
until ir be cold,and yen (ball firdc in the lower V flei a black {linking burnt Oyl. In 
this manner is Ovl drawnourof Juniper, Cvprels, and Lignum Aloes : but in this 
[aft, you muft uie more Art and diligence, and a gentle fire, becaufe it is mixed in 
byntments. 

■Chap. XIII. 

Of the Extraction of Ejfences. 

b 

have delivered the feveral kindes of Extra#ion of Oyls , now we are 
* Y come to Quintr (fences, the Ext ration of which, we will here de¬ 
clare. The Paraccituns define a Quinte(IVnee to be the Form, oi Spirit, or Ver- 
tue , or Life, fe para ted from the Grofs and elementary impurities of rhe Body. I 
call it the Life , because it cannot be extra#ed our of the Bones, Flefh, Marrow^ 
Blood, and other Members: for wanting Life, they wane alfo the Quinrefl^nce. I 
fay , Separated from elementarv impurities, becaufe W 1 en the Quinteffence is ex¬ 
tracted, there remainech only a mafs of Elements void of all power: for the Power, 
Vertue, and Mcdicinable qualities, arc not the Elements, but in t heir E(f*nces, 
which yet arc Elements,and contain the vertue of the Elements in [heart,^ rK ehtgh- 
eft degree ? fot being feparated from rhe gtofnefs of their bodies,they become ipiritu- 
*1, arid put forth their power more effc#ually and fl'rongly whtn they are freed from 
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them, then they could while they were clogged with the Elements. They are foiall 
in bulk, but great in operation. The ftrength of Qninteflcnces, is not to b; judged 
by the degrees of their qualities, but of their operation : for thole which fooneft and 
clearlicft root ouc a difeafe, arc reckoned in the firft degree. So the efle.ice of J*. 
niper, is reckoned the firft degree of operation , becaufe it cureth theLeprofie by 
purging the Blood onely. The effence of Ambar in the fecond , became it expel- 
leih poyfon, by purging the Heart,LuDgs and Members. Antimony in the third, be¬ 
caufe ( bchde the former vertues 3 it ali'opurgeth the Body. But Gold of it felf 
alone, hath all thofe vertues, and reneweth the Body. Wherefore the fourth de¬ 
gree and greaccft power, is attributed to ic. Bet how to extra# theie Effences is 
a very difficult work ; for they may be either Oyl, or Salt, or Water, or of Extra#i- 
on: feme, by Sublimation ; others, by Calcination 5 others , by Vinegar, Wine 
Corrofivc Waters, and fuch like. So that fcveral kindc of menftruums are to be 
provided according to the nature and temper of things. I will fee down fome 
Rules for the chuling of proper menftruums. Lee the menftrum be made of thofe 
things which a re mod agreeable to the things to be extracted, and as fimple as may 
but: for Effences ought not to be compounded, mixed, or polluted with any thing. 
be pure, fimple and immaculate. But if there be a neceflity of adding fome thing 
let them be leparaccd after extraction. If the Effence of any Metal be to be extra¬ 
cted by Corrofivcs,feparate the Salt from the Waters, after the work is done, and ufc 
thofe Salts only,which will cafily be taken out again: Vitriol and Allom arc very diffi¬ 
cult to be feparated, by reafon of their earthy fubftancc. Moreover, ufe not a watry 
menltr num/or a watry Effence; nor an oyly menftruurii,for an ©yly Effence ; becaufe 
being of like natures, they are not eafily ieparated s but watry Menftruums for 
oyly Eflences: and fo on the contrary. I will fet before you fome examples in 
Herb?, fat of Flefh,and other things • by which you may learn of your felf howto 
perform it in the red. There are an infinite number of Effences, and almoft ma¬ 
ny ways of Extraaion : of them , fome I (hall fbew unto you, whereof the firft 
flull be 

How to extraEl the Eflenee out of Civet , Ambar , and other Spices. 

Take Oyl of Ben, or of Almonds,mix Musk, Ambar,Cinnamon,and Zedoary, well 
beaten in it: put it in a Glafs-bottle, and fet it in the Sun, or in Balneo, ten dayes: 
then flrain from ic the Dregs, and the Effence will be imbibed into the Oyl; from 
which you may (eparate it in this manner: Take Aqua ftt* , and if it be an odori¬ 
ferous Body, Fountain-water,three or fonrtimes difiiiled, mix with the aforefaitf 
Oyl, and dir it about, and fo let it digeft for fix dayes: then diftii k over Cinders: 
the hot Water and the Effence will afeend, and the Oyl remain in the bottom with¬ 
out any lent. Afterwards,diftii the Aqua Vittyi nd the Effence in Balneo, until the 
Water be evaporated, and the Effence ftttle to the bottom in the formof an Oyl. 
If you will do it with Aqua^tta alone , Uice the Roots of Zedoary, bear them and 
in r ufe them in fo much ffAqna Vita as will cover them three fingers over in a Glaff 
Bottle: let them ferment for ten dayes according to Art; then diftii them over 
Cinders, or in Sand, until nothing but Water run ouc; yet have a care of burning 
it. Take the diftilled Liquor, fet it in Balneo ; and with a gentle fire, lee the Aqua 
Vit* evaporate, and the Quinteffence of Zedoaay will fettle in the bottom, in a li¬ 
quid form Next 

To extratt Effence out of F/efh. 

Out of three Capons, I have oftentimes extracted an Effence in a fmall quantity, but 
of great ftrength and nutriment, wherewith I have recovered life and ftrength to 
fick perfons, whole Scomacks were quite decayed, and they almoft dead for want of 
nouriO' mem, having not been able to eat any things in three dayes. Take Chickens, 
or Hens,or Capons 5 pluck them , and draw their Guts out ; beat them very well, 
and let them bovl a whole day in a Glafs-Vefftl, elofeftopt, over warm Embers, 
u *til the bone c , and flc(h,and all the fubftancc be diffolved into Liquor: then drain 
h into another Vcffcl , through a Linen-cloth, and fling away the Dregs ; for the 
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remaining Bones are fo bereft cf Flefh, lent, or any ocher quality, that a Deg will 
not to mu;h as fmeli to (hem ; which is an affured Argument that their goodneis is 
boyled out. Pour the drained Liqnor into a Giafs-boitle , and diflolvc it into va¬ 
por in a gentle Bath; the Effence will remain io the bottom, either hard, or loft, like 
an Oymmenr, as you pleale,of a moft admirable vertuc, and never fufficientiy to be 
commended. 

Ts extrdtt Effaces out of Salts, 

Take Salt and calcine it according to Arc ; if it be volatile , burn it, and grinde it 
very fmall: lay the Powder upon a Marble in a moyttCellar, and fet a Pan under 
it to receive it as it dilfolveth : let it ferment in that pan for a month j then let it 
in Balneo, and with a gentle fire let it diftil: call away the fweet Water, that comes 
from it, and fet that which remains in the bottom, to ferment another month, rhen 
diftil out the fweet Water, as before : and do this, while any fweet Water will run 
from it: keep it over the fire until the moyfiure be all confumed ; and then what re¬ 
mains fettled in rhe bottom,is the Quinteffcncc of Salt; which will fcarccly arife to 
two ounces out of a pound. 

7 # extratt Ejfences out of Herbs, 

Beat the Herbs, and fet them to ferment in dung for a month, fo a convenient Glafs- 
Bottle : then diftil them in Balneo. Again, fet them in dung for a week, and diftil 
them fo Balneo again ; and thus macerate them fo long as they will yield any Li¬ 
quor : then pour the diftilled Water upon the Herbs again, and diftil them in this Cir¬ 
culation for fix dayes,which will make it of a more lively colour: draw of the VVater 
by Balneum, and the EfTcnce mail then be expreffed out fo a prefs s ferment it in dufcg 
for five days, and it will yield you the fent, colour and vertucs of the Herbs fo per- 
fe&ion, A way to extra# 

The Iffcttce of Aqua Vitae. 


It is a thing bragged of by thoufands ; but not cffe&cd by any. I will hotefiiSc 
the drfeription of it, which 1 have found out, together with a Friend of mine very 
knowing in Experiments, by the afliftance of Lulitu . Provide fome rich, generous, 
old Wine, bury it in dung for two months, in large Bottles clofc ftopt and luted, 
that they may not have the leaft vent. The whole bufinefs dependeth on this: for 
if this be rot carefully look to, you willlofe both yourcoft, and your labours 
the month beine paft, diftil it in an ordinary Stillatory, referve the Spirits by them- 
felves. The Dregs and Faeces of the Wine muft be buried a°ain, and the 
Spirits be diftilled out as before, and referved by thcmfelves. Diftil the Fae¬ 
ces until they fettle like Honey or Pitch : then pour on the phlegm upon them, 
walh them, and lay them to dry: then put them into a Porters, or Glafs makers. Fur¬ 
nace, and with a vehement fire burn them into white Allies : wet them with a little 
VVater, and fee them fo the mouth of the Furnace, that they may be converted 

into Salt. There is no better mark to know the 
perfe&ion of your work, then by cafting fome 
of it on a red hot Plate of Iron : if it melt and 
evaporate,it is well done ; otherwise, you muft 
rc&ifie it. Mix the Salt with water, and put it 
into a Glafs bottle with a long ncckjftop it with 
Cork and Parchment : then fet on the Head, 
and kindle the fire 5 the force of which, Will 
carry it up thorow all the ftoppage into the 
Head, and there it fticks to the fides like dure; 
the VVater will remain quiet in the bottom^ 
in which you muft again mingle the Salt $ 
.and fo by a continual Circulation , draw it out 
of it fclf, until it be divefted of allitsGrol- 
nefs, and obtain a more thin and fobtile Ef- 
fencc. 
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Chap. XIV. 

What Magift erics are, and the Sxiratiion 0 f them. 

I Said, That Qmnteffrnces do pariicipare of the Nature of mist Bodies • on the 
Con.rary, a MagiBery taketh the temper of the Elements : lo, that it neither 
exuadcr.h the Spirits nor the Tin#urc, bur 1 certain mean between both. A Mi¬ 
sery therefore, is what can be extracted cut of things without feparation of the 
Elements. Eflences do oftemimes keep the colour of the Bodies out of which 
they are extra&ed : Tin#ures always do it, Magi Series never. The means of ex* 
tracing MagiBcties,is various, according to the diverfity of Natures in things, X will 
fet down for an example and pattern 

How to extra ft a Mag/fiery of Gents , C oral and Pearl. 

Beat the Gems,and fet them in igne reverberationis, till they be calcined $ mixtbena 
with an equal quantity of Salt •Peter, and diffolve them in AquaV'tta : pour out 
that which is l:q ified , and let the remainder of the Powder be calcined better * 
then lay it in Aqua Vita again , and do this till it be all diflolved. Set this water in 
a hot Furnace, until the moyflure be all evaporated ; and what fhall remain in the 
bottom, is the Migiflery of Gems. Pearls mu'i be diflolved in Vinegar ; and if 
polTtbie , in juice of Lemmons. You may augment the Brengch of the Vinegar 
by t hole things, which, as I (hewed you in AqttaVita , do quicken the Venue of 
it, that is. its ownSa’t, being diflolved and macerated in Balneo, cr in Fimo, *ora 
month: then diflil the Menfiruum , and in the bottom will remain the Magitiejry of 
Pearls, 

Of Charabes. 

I will deliver to yon the way that T ufe ; for the Paricelfians do either conceal it , or 
not know ir. Beat your Gum very fmall, and diffolve it in c Aquanta: when it is 
liquified, pour that out, and put in frtfh: let them macerate for a month ; and when 
all is diflolved, mix the waters all together,and let it evaporate over a fire; fo in the 
bottom will remain the Magifltry of Charabe. It will take away fears in the Face, 
and cure the Vertigo, 

7 he Mag fiery of Guaiacum 

is an excellent Remedy againfl the Pox , and is thus extra#ed. Take the fhavings 
cf Lignum Guaiacum,or the dull of it, which Turners work off: for the File, by 
continual Frication, heats it, and exhaufteih the bed Spirits. Lay it in clarified 
Aquaftta. a whole day : when the water hath contra&cd a red colour, which will 
be when it hath fu ked out the oylinels and lubBance of it, Brain it out, and pour 
in trefh. Then flir it about, until the water become coloured again 5 Brain that 
our alio, and put in as much more , until the water do not alter its colour my more, 
ThenBrain it in aptefs, and difiil the juice through Linen-cloth ; andthen boyl it 
till the moyflure be confumed : the Oyl, or Gum, orMagiilery will remain of * 
bright colour, and m 6 B fweet feht, which you would think impoflible to refide in 
fuch Wood. You may extra# the fame in a fhorter time ; but ic will not be of the 
fame value : for if you lay the dull of Guaiacum in diliilled Fountain-water , boyl 
it for half a day, (rain ic, difiil it thorowacloth , and let the moifiure eva¬ 
porate over a fire ; the fame Gum will fettle in the bottom. Youmuftchufe 
the moll Gumrpy Wood , which being held neer a Candle, will fwett out a kinde 
<>f Oyl. 

The Magfiery of Ltgnum Aloes. 

Take the fhavings of the Wood worked off, as the former , with * Turners wheel 5 
lay it m c Aqua ftu till it colour it; then Brain ic out, and let the moy Bure evapo- 
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rate over * fire• and in the bottom of the Glafs, you will finde a mofl odoriferous 
Oyl, excellent to be ufed in fwcet Oyncmems. 

The Marriftery of Wme^ commonly called the Spirit of Wine* 

I will firft fet down the Pancelfian way of extra&ingit, and afteiwards my ofto; 
becaufe we cannot ufe that in our Countries. Pcur feme firong generous good 
Wine into a Glafs-Bottle : fo that it may filliwo parts of it j flop the mouth of it 
verv exa&lv cither with Hermnis Sigillnm, or a ftrong Glue, which 1 (hall here¬ 
after deferibe unto you j and fo fet it in Fimo three cr four months , with an un¬ 
intermitted fire. In tbe Winter fet it out in the Froft for a month, and let it fre^ ze t 
the Spirit or Magiftery will retire into the Centre, bccaufe its fiery EfTence makeih 
it uncapable of conglaciation. Break the Veffel, caft away the congealed part, and 

referve the liquid *, which being circulated in a Pelican for a month , will yield you 

what vou feek for. My way is, to put the aforefaid Wine into a round Glats-Veilel: 
let it ferment in Fimo, conglaciate it, as I ftiall (hew you ; and then breaking the 
Veffei to referve the unfrozen liquor, in which you will finde a great deal of venue a 
but if you defire to have it better, you may perfeS it by Circulation* 

Chap. XV. 

How to cxtraB TinftureSo 

A Tinftoreisthepureft and moft *aive part of a coloured body excused; the 
noblell Effence in a Compound. It is extraftedI out of Gems, Flowers, 
Roots, Seeds, and fnch-like. It differeth from a Quint effence inibis, that it efpe- 
ciallv draweth the colour of the Body from whence it is extraaed ; and reqmreth 
Arc wd Cunning, and diligent Attendance , more then labour. It is feparated by 
Diftillation , clear from any oylinefs or matter i free from the commiiuon of 
other Elements , or any impure fabftance ; it imuateththe clearnels andperfpi- 
enky of the Air; and in ibatferightnefs reprefents thecolourof the Gem or Flower, 
from whence it was drawn , of fo pure a mbflance, that in many jeers it wtil not 
have any dregs in it, but will continue in a perpetual cleernefs , fubtilty, and 
ftrenpth After the extra&ion, the matter remameth difcolourcd, andufeiefsfor 
any thing. 1 will prefent feme examples to yon how to extra& the Tin&ure out of 
Metals and Flowers, &c. 

How to draw out the TirMure of Gold . 

If the Venues of this never-faffidently-praiied Met al, were known, as well for the' 
health of the Body, as the conveniency of mens living, it would be adored with a 
greitir devotion then it is already. The Apes of wife Nature, <running; Inquire* 
j„ Experiments, perceiving a certain Glory and Bright nefs in Gold , and an at 
traStiveor magnetick Vertue , (if 1 may fofay) which at firft fight draws every mans 
eve to look upon its Majefty and Beauty, and tempts out hands to touch and hard.e 
I/, and even ourmindes to defire it, fo that even Infants do rejoyce andlangh at 
tbefioht of it, and reach their arms out after it, and catch it, and will b V n ° ” 

part from it; prefently cocjeaured, that there was feme extraordinary Vertne in it 
for the health of man. Afirologers , feeing ic contend with the Sun in Beams, 
Brightnefs and Glory , and to have « Prerogative of M>)cfly among Metais , l.kc 
the Sun imong the Stars, do therefore fet it down for a Cordial,_and a .VcRt y 
of Melancholy, and all the ill Companions of it. Refiners lay , That ihe Elem 
»c fowopoSinabl, mm intheCcmpofition of it, fo pure and comp, fted, ‘ b « 
they account it a moll ex.ftly tempered body, and free from corruption a m which 
there is nothing deficient nor fupetflnous ; foccmpia and do*,that■>■«»>' 
onelv erdurethe fire without confumption , but will become more bright and re 
fined by it. It w ill alfo lie under Ground thotifands of yeers without 
any tuft t neither will it foul the hards like other Metals,or *' , i ,he 

tol. Wherefore, fay they, being taken into our Bodies, .t mull needs retire the 
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Elements and humors into a right temper , allay the cxceffive , and fopply the de- 
fe&ive, take away all putrefafiion, refrtfh the natural heat, purge the blood , and 
encreale ic ; and not onely cure all fickneflcs > but make us healthy, long-lived , and 
almoit immortal. %aimldtn i %ji mundiu , and other Phyfnians of the belt dicem, 
do attri bute to Gold , a power to corroborate and firengthenthe Heart, to dry up 
fuperfiuicies and ill humors , toexhilarate and enliven the Spirits with ics Splendor 
and Beamy, to firengtben them with its Solidity, temper them withies Equality,and 
preferve them from all difeafes, and expel Excrements by its Weight : by which it 
confnmeth Youth , redoreth Strength, retardeth old Age, corroborateth the prin¬ 
cipal Parts, openeth the Urinary Vefl'els,and all other paflages, being ftopc ; cureth 
the Falling-licknelV, Midnefs, and Leprofie , ( for which caufe, Opander the Divine, 
wore a Chain of Gold about his neck ) and alio Melancholy, and is moft excel¬ 
lent again!! Poyfon and Infedfions of the Plague. We will now examine whe¬ 
ther the old or new Phyfitians knew the way to prepare it aright, ro perform thefe 
admirable Effc&s. Nicander doth mightily cry up for an Antidote againft Poyfon, 
Fountain-water in which Gold hath been quenched ; fnppofing , that it imparccth 
fomeef its Venae to the Water in the extin^ion. 7)iofcoridts , c Taultu*J£gweta % 
aud Aetitu, affirm the lam.*. ^Avicenna fairb, That the filings of it helpeth Melan¬ 
choly , and is ufed alfo in Medicines for the (Bedding of the Hair, in liquid Me- 
dicines^r reduced into very fine Powder; ic is ufed in Collyriums, or Medicines for 
the Eyes, for the pain and trembling of the Heart, and other paffions of the 
Minde. c Plinj ufeth it burnt in an earthen Pipkin , with a treble quantity of Sale; 
whereby it wi.l communicate its Vertue, but remain entire and untouched ic lelF, 
He alio makes a Decoftion of ic wiih Honey. CMarplmt Ficintu faich , Ic is of x 
folid fubtfance , and therefore muft be accenuated,thac ic may penetrate the Body. 
But be is ignorant of the way of it, onely be advifeth to give it in Cordial-waters, 
being beaten out into thin Leaves • for fo the Water will fuck out the Vertue of it: 
or die by extinguiffiing it in Wine. There are feme of P%’s Scholars, who would 
have the parts of a Hen laid in melted Gold, until it confume ir felf; for the parts of 
a^Hen are Poyfon to (Sold. Wherefore Ficinm mixcch Leaf-Gold in Cipon-broatb. 
Thu far the Grecians, Latines, and Arabians, have difeouried concerning the Ex- 
cra&ion of the Tinfture of Gold ; but they have erred far from the Truth : for 
what a vanity is ic to imagine, that quenching it in Water, cm extras the Vertue of 
it ? or,that the heat of Man's Body,though it be liquified and be made potable,can 
draw any thing frem ir, when the force of the mod vehement fire is incffe&ual, and 
cannot work upon it ? I have made trial of it in imoft violent fire for the lpace of 
three months, and at lafi I found it nothing abated in wc ight, but much meliorated 
in colour and goodnefs ; I'o that the fire, which confumeth other things, doth make 
this moce petfeif. How then can it be concoaed by the heat of Man's Body, 
which is lcarce able to concoa Bread ? And how can ic impart its Vertue by £x- 
tioaion, when neither Aqn>tVit&, nor any ftrong Waters can alter the colour or 
talieof it? 1 will fet down what 1 have leen. The later learned Men, and curious 
7r quirefs into Nature, affirm, That the Magiftery, Secret and Quinteffence of Gold, 
confide!h in the Tinaure : fo that the Vertue, Power, Life and Efficacy of it, re¬ 
dder h in the Colour. Wherefore ic will be no fmall Secret to know how to ex- 
rraa tkc Tinaure • no fmall labor and pains j for thofe who pretend to fpeak of it, 
d > it lo ini ricarely and obfeurely, that they rather feem to obfeure ir, or not to un¬ 
derhand it, then to difcovcr or teach it. Know therefore, that the Tinaure 
cannot be exrraaed, fur by perfeaiy diffolving it in Strong Waters 5 and that ic 
cannot be diffolved, as the work requireth, in common Aqu^Fortis, or Royal Wa¬ 
ters , becaufe tbecorrofive Salts in them, are not perfeaiy and absolutely difloived 
mro Water Wherefore you muft learn by continualfoluticn and immiflion , fo to 
diftil rhem, that the whole fubftance of the Salt mty be melted; which mull be done 
by reiterating the Operation. I have informed you, what Salts are eafie to be fepa- 
rated, the which muff onely be tiled in this Work, After perfea folution , call in 
that Menilrmimor Water , which T have often mentioned for the Extraaion of Ef- 
fcnces cr Cdor j. I have with great joy beheld ic attraa to it felf the Golden,’Yellow, 
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M Red-colour, and a white dull feule dcwn to the bottom. We muft then tepa- 
rate the Silt from iheMenarmun : difiolve it, and let the liquor evaporateaway, 
and there will remain true potable Gold, the right Tin&ure, and that great Arca¬ 
num of Philofo hers, dilguifed with lo many Riddles ; fo thin, that it will 
eafiiv penetrate the Body, and perform thole wonders, which Antiquity could only 
promife. 

TinBure of Rofcs m 

Cut Red Rofe-Leaves with a pair of Shears into fmall piecesjlay them in AquaHtU, 
and they will prefently dye it with a fanguine color. After three hour , change thole 
Leaves, and pm in frefti ones, until the water become very much coloured : thcii 
[train it ouc, and let the Liquor evaporate quite away, and in the bottom wiil remain 
the Tinaure of Rofes. The fame may be dene with Clove-Gilliflewers. Wc 
mav alfo do it another more perfect way, wichout AquaPtu. Fill a wide-momhed 
Glafs, with Red-Rofe-Leaves: fee i» into aLeadcn-Limbcck, and fill it with other 
Rofes • then fee on the Head, and kindle the fire ; whereupon the vapours will an e, 
and fail into the GUI's, of a fanguinc-colour. This is a new way of eitraftiDg Tin- 
aures, which may be uled in any coloured Flowers. So the 

TinBures of C Marigolds , Violets, Buglof, and Succory- Flowers . 

If you extra# them the former way, the Tinaure of Marygolds will be yellow; 
of Buglofs, Violets, and Succory-Flowers, Red ; becaufe the colours of thole 
Flowers, is but thin and iuperficiary : fo that it expireth with a little neat, and is 
red underneath. 

TinBure of Orange-Flowers of an excellent fent. 

Cut the Orange-Flowers into fmall pieces, macerate them in Aqua VtU ; and 
when the Water is turned yellow,and Flowers have lott their fent, change them, and 
put infrefh, until the Water become very fweet, and well-coloured, andjomewhac 
thick: then ffrain ir, and let it evaporate: it will leave behinde it a Tinaure > en¬ 
riched with the fent and vertucs of the Flowers. 

TinBure of Coral , 

Beat the Coral to Powder, and with a vehement fire rum it into Salt 5 *dd an equal 
quantity of Sak-P tettoits then extraft the Salt with Aqua Vit* , and it will bring 
cut with it, the TinQure of a wonderful virtue. 

Chap. XVI. 

How to extraB Salts • 

C Alts do retain the greatef* part of the Vertue of thofe things , from whence they 
O are excrafted ; and therefore are ufed to feafon the fick petlons meat : and 
orherways, becauie they have! penetrative quality. It ffis t great Que ion a- 
Ujong the Ancients, Whether Salts retained the vertue of thethmgs; 01, whether 
they lo'* lomc in the fire, and acquired others: but it is row mamfefied by a thoufand 
Experiment , that the vertucs do not oncly remain in them, but arc made quicker and 
nSore efficacious. 

Salt of Lemmons „ 

Diftill the Lemmons with their Peels and Juice : referve the Water, and dry the 
tell in the Sun, if thefeafon permit it ; or in an Oven. Put them in a Pot dole luted, 
and calcine it in i,nt nvatcratio™. Then ditfolve the Powder m the \Vuer, and 
boyl them in a perfed Lye : cleanfe it with a Feather, that the Dregs may 
fettle to the bottom : purifieit, and let the Liquor evaporate: fothe Salt will 
remain in the bottom; which is moil excellent to break the Stone in the Blad- 
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Salt of Pettit or j of Spain. 

Dry the Roots, and burn it in a dofe luted pot, for three dayes, until it be re- 
duced into white Allies: pour on its own Meaftruum: diftil it, and calcine it aoai n " 
fo the third time : then cleanfe it with a Feather, boyl it in an earthen verniftij 
Pipkin, with the white of an Egg to clarifie the Salt: at length, a white grained Salt 
will appear. 

Salt of Cumine. 

Put the Roots, Leaves, and Flowers in a clofe luted Veffel, and dry them, and put 
them into a Potters Furnace, till they be burned to Allies. In the mean while 
diftil the Roots, Leaves and Flowers; or, if you pleafe, make a decoaion of them \ 
and of that decoaion, a (harp Lye: which, being drained very clean thron°h a Li¬ 
nen-cloth three or four times, muft be boy led to a Salt in a Glafs-Veffel. you 
defire it very fine and white, ftrow the Salt upon a Marble, and fet it in a moift place 
with a pan underneath to receive it as it diffolveth : cleanfe the filth ftill away /and 
do this three times,until it become of a Chryftal colour ;fo refexve. In this m’anner 
Sal Alchali is made. 

Of Saxifrage . 

Jc is made like the former : if you feifon your meat with it, it proreaeth from all 
dingerofpoyfoned bread or me*t ; conferveth from the contagion of peflilendal 
and lnfeaious Air. The fame may be exceed our of other Alexipharmacal Bo¬ 
dies, which Princes may ufe at meals, inftead of ordinary Salt; for thev fcarce differ 
I?' 1 ,"'- A Salt may be made of Thapfia, very good to remove the Stone in the 
Bladder or Kidneys, and to diflolve the Tartar, or vifeous Concrefcency; to kill the 
Worms, and purge the Blood • t o provoke fwtat by being often taken , and is ad¬ 
mirable m Venereal Difeafes The Sal t of Pimpernel, being taken three days, and 
the third month, for a mans whole life-time, feenteth him from the Dropfie,Pthifick, 
and Apoplexy. It alfo pteferveth from lnfeAion and pefiiferous Air, and hcleeth 
digefhon in a weak Stomack. But it is to be obferved. That thefe Salts muft not be 
eaten every day , left they become too familiar to the Stomack, and be taken for 
fo ° d * . There may be * Salt alfo extrafted out of the filings of Lignum Guaiacum, 
which is excellent in the French Pox, being taken as the former. By tbefe you may 
learn to make other Salts. ‘ * 


Chap. XVII. 

Of Elixirs. 

E Lixirs ate the Confervators of Bodies in the fame condition wherein they finde 
them : for their Venue is to prefetve from corruption, not by meliorating 
their ftatc,but by continuing it ; and if by accident, they ewe any Difeafes, itisb? 
reaton of their tenuity. They have a double Vettue to preferve from ficknefs, and 
continue health, not onely in Men, but to preferve Plants alio. They imitate the 
qualities of Balfam, and refort chiefly to the Heart, Brain, and principal Parts, where 
the Spirits refide. There are three kinds of Elixirs ; of Metals, of Gems, and of 
Plams. as of Roots, Herbs, Flowers, Seeds, Woods,Gums, and inch-like. An Elixir 
differeth from EffenceSjTimffures, and the reft ; becaufe it is compounded of many 
things void of fatnels: therefore it cannot bean Oyl, becaufe it wanteth perfpicuity 
and clearnefs; not an Effence, becaufe it is a Compound; not a Tinware bnt a 
mean between all, and of a confluence moft like to Water: whence it had its name 
atf eltqaefcojto be diiiolved or liquified. 

To make Elixir of ‘Pimpernel. 

Dig up the Roots in a convenient time, and macerate them in their Water* putting 
f< me weight on them to deprefs them under Water: when the Flowers are blown! 
gather them,and macerate them in the lame manner, in a peculiar Veffel s the fame 
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mnft be done with the Seeds : Then put them in in Aiimbeck , and draw out the 
Water and Oyl, until the Faeces remain dry: then feparatc the Oyl from the Wa¬ 
ter, and circulate it in a Pelican for two months: then take it out, and referve -irtor 
your ufe. 


i/ln Elixir of many things. 


Many Compofitions of Elixir, are carried about , which are erroneous and falfe tb 
my knowledge, and of lo hard a work to extra# the Oyl and Water, that you will 
more probably lofe your time and cod , then gain any good by them : for they arc 
made for pomp and magnificence , rather then for the benefit of man. Bcfides , I 
have found them often fail in the performance of what was promiled from them, and 
cannot be made according to thofe deferiptions: But here I will deliver one to yoil 
which will perform far more then is promiled. Take the Flowers of Sage , Origa¬ 
num, Mugwort, Savory, Elder, Sage-Leaves, white Mint, Rofemary, Bafil, Marjoram^ 
Peniroyal, Role-buds, the Roots of Betony,Pellitory, Snake weed, white Thjliie, 
Ariliolochy, Elder,Cretan>Ditany, Currants, Pine-Apples, Dates, Citron-Pill, of 
each in ounce and a half • Ginger, Cloves, Nutmeg?, Zedoiry, Galangal, white and 
long Pepper, Juniper-berries, Spikenard, Mice ^ Cubebs, Parfley-eed, Carda¬ 
moms, Cinnamon, Siaechados, Germander, Granes, Rofe of Jeruialcm, Doronicum, 
Ammoniac, Opoponax, Spodium, Schacinanthus, Bdellium, Mummy, Sagapenum, 
Champhire , Maffick, Frankincenfe, Aloes, Powder of Ebony , Bole-Armcnick, 
Treacle, Musk,Galls, Mithridate, Lignum Aloes and Saffron,of each three drachms; 
of clarified Sugar , thirteen pounds ; of Honey two. I exclude Pearl, Rubies^ 
Jacinths, Saphires, Emeraulds and Leaf-Gold, from the Compofii ion; becaufe, as 
I have proved before, they have no operation ; efpecially , thus exhibited : and 
therefore are ufed in Medicines by none but ignorant Phyficians. Reduce all thefe 
into Powder, and pm them into a Pelican or blinde Aiimbeck,with twelve pound ot 
jhjttaFita , very well clarified, as though the whole work depended on it ; let it 
circulate in Balneo a whole month : take eff the yellow Oyl or Quimeffcnce of 
all, with a Silver-Spoon, and add to ir a drachm of Musk and Ambei, and fet it by 
for your ufe in a Glafs bottle clofe ftopt. Difiil the remainder, and ir will jfford a 
yellow clcer waters but you cannot extract the Oyl without a ftink of burning. 

I have very exaaiy extra#ed Oyl of Guma, Roots and Seeds of the forememioned: 
and mixing them together, have effe#ed ftrange things with them. Moft of theif 
operations are againft Poyfons, and Pt ttilentiai Contagions • efpecially, thofe thac 
are apt to feize on the Spirits ; for a drop of it, being anoynted on the Lips or 
Noffrils,rcviveth the Soul, and keepeth it in perfect Senfes at leaf! fix hours. 

Chap. XVIII. 

Of a Clyffnsy and. how it is made, 

'J'FIat there may nothing be omitted, I will now fhew what a Clyffus is, and how 
it may be made. A Clyffus is theExtra#ion of the Spirits of every part of a 
Plant,united in one common entity. There are in a Plant, the Roor,Leaf, Flower, 
Fruit and Seed, and in every one of thefe parts, there is a peculiar Nature. The 
Operation is thus: Dig the Roots when they are full of juice,the Leaves when they 
lire frefh and green, the Flowers when they are blown, the Fruit and Seeds in their 
due time. Extra# the Spirits or Eflenccs out of all thefe hy Diff illation , Macera¬ 
tion or Calcination , or any ether of the former wayes. But when they are all ex- 
tra#ed feverally,one in the form of Oyl, another of Salt or Liquor ; then mix them 
•11 together, fo that they may be conjoy ned and united iu one body, which is called 
* Clyffus. Some mix them in Diftillation in Veflels made for the purpofe in this 

manner: They put the Water, Salt and Oyl in three fcvcral Curbicles of equal 
height and bignefs ; and tying their three necks together, and put them into one 
common Head, which may be fit to receive them all, dole them, lute them, and 
kindlt the fire under. The heat will elevate the thinneft fubftaucc in all of them*' 
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which will meet and mix in the Head , and tun down by the Note, or Sponr, into 
the Receiver : fo fet them by for ufe. This Congregation of Effences, doth 
penetrate and fearch all the remote paffages of the Body, and is very ufefnl in 
Phyfick. 

Chap. XIX. 

How to get Oyl out of Salts, 

I Have declared many ways of extrading Oyl , now I will (hew how ro draw it 
out of Saks, that they may be more penetrative,andwork more powerfully,which 
can be done no other way. They (cem to have feme kinde of fat in them, yet will 
not burn; fo that it cannot be called a perfea Oyl. 

How to extratt Oyl of Tartar, 

Born the Tartar, and reduce it into a Salt, as 1 fhewed before : then lay it on a Mar¬ 
ble in a moyft place, and in a few days it will turn to Oyl, and run down into a difh, 
which yon mud fet underneath to receive ic. Thus you may eafiiy make it into Salt s 
Beat the Tartar into Powder, and mix an equal quantity of Salt-Peter with it: when 
they are mixt in Iron Mortar, fet them in the fire, until they be quite burned : grind 
the remaining Faeces, and diffolvethem in a Lye, drain it, and let the Lye evaporate 
away, and the Salt will fettle to the bottom : then boy 1 fome Eggs hard, take 
out the yelks, and fill up their place with Salt, and in a little time it will diflblve 
into Oyl. 

Oyl of Sal Sodafv 

DifTolve the Salt in Wacec, and drain it through a cloth,then dry it, ky itOna Mar¬ 
ble, and fet it in a moy(1 place, and it will run down in an Oyl. So 

The famow Oyl of Talk^ 

is extra&cd onely by the vehement heat of fire : yet I knew not at firft what it was 
nfetul lor. But I perceive it is much accounted of by women in their E«c*s. Beat 
ic into fine Powde* in an Iron-Morter, and put it into « vefy flrong thick Pat,fatten 
the cover on with wire, plainer it with Potters Clay, andfetit in the Sun for three 
days: then thrutt it into a Potters Furnace where the flames are moft violent. After 
three or four days, take it out, break open the Pot ; and if you finde it not fuffici- 
entiy calcined,make it up, and fet it in again. When it is burned perfe&ly white, 
lay it on a Maib\e,and place it in a moytt room,or in a hole dug in the earth: and there 
let it (land for a good while, until it diflblve into Oyl ; then referve it in a Glafs- 
bottle. So all'o is made 

%ed Oyl of Sulphur, 

Grinde live Sulphur into a fmall Powder, and mix it with an equal qtuutity of the 
former Oyl of Tartar: boyl it three hours in a Glafs-bottle $ and when it is diflolved, 
ttraia it through a Linnen-doth into another Glafs, and fet if over a Gentle fire, till 
it thicken like dotted blood, and fo dry. Then powder it, and lay it on a Marble in 
a moitl Cellar ; there it will diflblve, and run down into the under-placed dim. Set 
this Liquor , being firft drained t horow a cloth in a Glafs-bottle over warm Afhes, 
until the moyllurc be confumed, and there will remain a red Oyl of Sulphur. 

Oylof CMyrrh. ' ’ 

Bovl feme Eggs hard, cut them in the middle, take out theyelks, and fill their places 
wi'h Myrrh , powdered and ieirced : lay them in an earthen Pan upon longcrofs- 
dicks, that the Eggs may not imbibe the Oyl again, and fhut them in a mold Cellar 5 
fo the Oyl will drop down into the Pan. 

CHAP. 
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Chap. XX. 

Of Aqua Fort is, 

N Oyr I will recite thofe Diftillations, which draw out neither Water nor Oyl-btic 
a middle beeween both : for the terrene parts arc forced up, turned into Wa* 
ier by the vehemency of the fire : from whence r hey do acquire to threat a hear, that 
corrode and burn mofi violently. They are cxira&ed oneiy in igne reverberations i 
and with great care and labour. 

How to draw Aqua Fortis, or Oyl , out of Salt. 

It h a piece of Art difcovercd to very few. Take Pit-Salt, pui into a Glafs-Retortf 
treble luted over,and dried : fei it in igne revet her at tom, where the ftaines do Brug¬ 
ge mo fi violently : the fiift time you will get but little moyllure. Break the Re- 
fort, and remove the Fceces into another, and pour the «xtra&ed Water into the m, 
and difiill them again : the fecond time thou wile get more. Do the Ume a third 
time, and fo to the tenth, until the Salt be all turned mtoLiquor, whichisamdt 
precious jewel and worth thy labor. Some quench hor Bricks in the iiquified Salr, 
and then diliil them with a moll intenfe fire, as in Oyl of Bricks. 

A Water for the Separation of Silver • 

Tike Salt Peter and Alom in equal quantity, beat them in a Morter, and put them 
into a GlaU-Retort luted over three double : w hen it is well dried , fetic in the 
circulating fire , that which is werber.ted on the top and below tea Stop 
it clofe , and fee a large Receiver under it: for if it be too mrre w, the ftrong Spi- 
rits Will hr eik out with * great bounce, crack the Vcflel, and fiafl rate your la¬ 
bour. Ditlil it (it hours: if you calcine the Alome-fire, the Water will be 
ftrongcr. 

A Water for Separation of (fold. 

Mix with the equal parts of Salt-Peter and Alcm, as much Vitriol, and dtflil it, as 
beferc : there will proceed a W/ierfoBrougithai it will even corrode the I irtfurc 
of Gold Wherefr re, if this letm too violent, take nine pounds of the former Salt?* 
bein- cifTolvc din Water, and two ounces of Sal /n.moniacum :whenithey arc 
tteUed, fet th< n two days ir Time, and with hot Afoes you may difill • Water that 
will corrode Gold. If you ttfurd the Water upon the Foeccs, lei them macerate 
and aifiil it again, the Water will be much fironger. 

How to purge the phlegm from thefe Waters , 

Without whidi they ate of ro force ; caft a little Silver into a little of ,H< 
tet- which, bein°overcharged with phlegm , will rot corrode it. But iet lc 
»rd i. *-lil prefewly do k t ^-.IhU-VV-.W 
another Pot, and leave the Feces behinde in thefoimer : (o the Water will 
be clarified. 

Oyl of Vitriol. 

tfiffolve Vitriol in afi earthen Pan with a wide month j let thephlecm evaporate, 
then ercreafe the fire and born it, till it be all red, and the fourth pat. be content d, 
Pm it intoaGlafs-Retcrt, luted all rvet thrice dcoble, and well dried, and (ei in >g~ 
« eontirnally au- memirg the fire, and com truing u fotthree: days, 

until the Vtflel melt, and an Oyl dropout without any VV«'t. %«ry 
will v iild one ounce of Oyl. Put it into a Glafs-bqttle, ard fet it in hot Embeisthat 
the VVaier, if any he in the Oyl, may evaporate ; for fo it will hoof greater flrcngtb. 
Thefigncfa perfeaestraaion, is, if it make a piece of Wood, being caft into tt» 
fmcak,asif it burned it. 

Oyl of Sulphur* 
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This is the proper way to extraft Oylof Sulphur : Take aGlafs with *lar»e month 
m the form of a Beil, and hang it up by a wire : place a large Receiver under it 
that it may catch the Oyl, as it droppeth ouc of the Bell. In the middle between' 
thefe, hang an earthen Veffel full of Suiphur: kindle the fire, and make theSul 
phur burn; thelmoakof which, afcendeth up into the Bell, conden/eth it felf 
and fails down in an oyly fubftance. When the Sulphur is confumed , put in 
more, until you have the quantity of Oyl which you defire. There is alfo another 
way to extraft it in a greater quantity : Prepare a great Glafs-Recciver, fuchasl 
defcnbedmtheEstraihon of Oylof Tartar, and AquaFonis : cut a hole tbo 
row it with an Emerauld , and indent the edges of it, that the fmoak may pafs 
out: let this upon an earthen Pan, in which you burn the Sulphur. Above this 
fee another Veffel of a larger fize, fo that ic may be about a handful diliant 
from the full: cut the edges of the hole in deeper notches,that the vapor afcendin° 
thorow the-hrlf,and circulating about the fecond, may dillil out of both ; foyou 
may add a third and fourth. Pour this Oyl into another Glaft, and let the 
phlegm evaporate over hot Embers; it will become of that flrength, that it will 
dmolve Sliver: and I may fay, Gold alio, if it be rightly made. The fume of 
Sulphur is congealed in Sal Ammoniacum : for I have gathered ic in the Mountains 
of Campania, and condenfed it into Salt, nothing at all differing from that 
which is brought out of the Eaflern Countries. Thus Sal Ammonite* , which 
hath fo long lain unknown, is dtfeovered in our own Country, and is nothin® 
but Salt of Sulphur, and this Oyl is the Water of Sal uimmmiac, or Salt of 
Sulphur. I would fain know how Learned Men do approve this my Inventi¬ 
on. I take the Earth, thorow which the fmoak of Sulphur hath arifen and dif- 
folve it in warm Water, and purge it thorow a hanging Receptacle deferibed before • 
then 1 make the Water evaporate ; and fo finde a Salt nothing different, as I hope 
from Ammomacum. ° ’ * * 


Chap. XXI. 

Of the Separation of the Elements, 

I N every Compound, there are four Elements ; but for the moft pair, one is pre* 
dominant, the rdf are dull and unprofitable. Hence, when we Ipeak of fe- 
paratingthe Elements of a Compound, we mean the feparating that predominant 
one. In the Water-Liliy , the Element of Water is chief; Air, Earth and Fire 
arc in it, but in a fmall proportion. Hence there is butafmall quantity of heat 
and dtinefs in it, becaufe Water overwhelms them all. The fame mutt be un¬ 
de mood in other things alfo.' But do not think , that we intend by the repara¬ 
tion of the Elements, to divide them abfolutely. the Air from the Water , and 
the Water from the Fire and Earth • but onely by a certain fimilicude, as what is 
rc Cr tbcn tbc rC ^’ w * ca H Fire j the moider, Water. Stones participate more 
cl u VX Vo<H & of Firc • Hcrbs ’ of VVater. We account thofe Airy, which 
fill the Veflcls and Receivers, and eafily burtt them, and fo flic out. When the Ele¬ 
ments are thus fe para ted,they may afterwards be purified and attenuated.The manner 
of extracting them, is various according to the diverfity of natural things ; forfome 
naufi be calcined: iomefublimated , others didilled. I will fee down fome ex¬ 
amples* 

How tofeparate the Elements of Metals, 

Lay your Metal in Aqua Fortls , as I fhewed before, till it be diffolved : then' 
draw out the Aqua FortU by a Bith , and pour ic on again , and fo again, until 
it be turned into an Oyl of a lighc Red, or Ruby-colour. Pour two pans of jtqud 
Fortis unto the Oyl, and macerate them in a Glafs in Fimo for a month: then dittil 
eberrron Embers till the Water be all drawn ouc, Which ybu mutt take and ftill a- 
gain in Rilneo, until it alccnd • fo will you have two Elements. By the Bach the 
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Airis elevated, the Water and Earth remain in the bottom: the Fire cominueth 
in the botromcf the former Vcflel; for it isof a fiery fubfianec : this, Nature, 
and the Affulion of Water, and the Diftillacicn in Balneo will reduce into an Oyi 
agaib : in which you mud corrca the Fire , and it will be perfea. You may lay 
Metal in Embers, then by degrees enereafe the fire: the Water will firft gently 
afeend, next the Earth. In Silver, the firft Oyl is blewifli, and in perfeft fepara- 
tion,fcLtleth to the bottom, and the Water afeendeth ; butin Balneo, the Ele¬ 
ments of Fire and Earth : for the fubftance of it is cold and moitt i in Balneo the 
Elements of Fire and Earth remain; firft the Earth will come out, afterwards the 
Fire. So of Tin, the firft Oyl is ycllcw ; in Balneo, the Air will remain in the 
bottom, the Fire, Earth and Water will afeend: which is proper oncly to Tin ; for 
in no other Metal, the Air remaineth lafi ; but in Tin, the Water is firft elevated 5 
next the Fire; laft of all, the Earth. Of Iron is made a dark ruddiflh Oyl; Of Quicks 
fiiver, a white Oyl : the Firefcttleth to the bottom ; the Earth and Water arc ele¬ 
vated : and fo of the reft. 

How to feparate the "Elements in Herbs. 

In Herbs there is alwayes one Element which reigneth in chief* Take the Leaves 
of Sage, bruiie them, macerate them in Fimo , and then diftil them : the Fire will 
firft afeend, unril the colours be changed; next the Water; then a part of the 
Earth: the other part will remain in the bottom, cot being volatile, but fixed* 
Sec the Water in the Sun fixdayes, then put it in Balneo : the Water will 
afeend firft , then the colour will alter ; and the Fire afeendeth next , till the cafte 
bk changed : at length , a part of the Earth, the reft being mix’d with the Air, 
tarrieth behinde in the Bottom. In Water-Plants, the Air arifcth firft • next the 
Water and Fire. 

How to fnde out the Vertuesof Plants , 

There are no furer Searchers out of the Venues cf the Plants, then our Hands 
andEyes; the Tafte is more fallible : for,if in Diftillaticn, thchotteft parts eva¬ 
porate firft, we may conclude, that it ccrfifteih of hot and thin parts : andfoof 
the reft. You may eafily knew by the feparation of the Elements, whether a 
Plant have more of Fire, or Water, cr Earth, by weighing the Plant firfi : theft 
afterward, when the Water and Oyl ate extra^ed, weighing tie Forces, and by 
their propouion you may judge cf the degrees of each Element in theCcmpofi- 
noncf it, ardfrrm thence of their Qualities. But the narrow limits of this 
Book will nor give me leave to expatiate farther on this Suhjc5. Wherefore I will 
leave the Diicourie of it to a particular 1 icatife, which I intend tofet out at large on 
this matter. 

How to extratt Gum out of 1 Plants . 

There are fome Plants out of which we may extra# Gum: feme Plants, I fay, be- 
caufe many ha\e none in them, and nothing can give mere then it hath. Fen~ 
nel,and all other kitdes of it, Opoponix, and iuch-like Herbs are full of it. Na¬ 
ture is the beft Direflcr in extracting them : for when the Sun fhines very hot, and 
the Stalks of thefe Plants are (welled witbfap, by reaion of the continual en- 
creafe of their juice; they open thclnfelves in little clefts, like a Woman when her 
labcur approacheth • and thence doth the Plant bring forth, as it Were in travel,- 
that Noble Liquor, which partly by the heat of the Sun , partly by a na« 
turaJ Inclination grcws > clammy, and is ccndenfedimoahard Body* Hence we 
inay learn 

How to extratt Gum out of Opoponax . 

In the Simmer Self!ice gather the Roots in the right-time, that the heat of the Sun 
may rot exhaeft the moyfiure ; flice it long wayes, and put it imoawell vernifbed 
earthen Pipkin : then fet it upfide down in a defending Furnace with a Receiver 

under- 
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underneath, to catch the falling-liquor : mike a Fire about the upper part of the 
Vcfl'eU which will drive down a Noble Gum,which mull be put; ed in other Vcffcls, 
and may be meliorated b> Di dilation. The fame may be tff ded on Sagapcnc, 
wnoic R)Otb mud be gathered at the fame time, and diced * ana being put into a 
Veflcl with a gentle fire, will drop out a glutinous l iquor into the Receiver; which, 
being clarified, will harden like Gum, and is kept for Mediunai uics. 

How to extratt Cjnm cut §f Fennel, 

Gather the flalks of Fennc 1 , when it is in its vigor, and the Flowers begin to blow, 
about the tull of the Moon 5 for then they arc more fucculent : dice them into pieces 
of a hand-long, and put them into a Glafs-Tub of a hand in widcrefs, and a handml 
and a half in length: fill it full, and fet the bottom it, being full of little holes, 
into a Tunnel fic to receive it, and the lower part of the Tunnd into a Receiver, 
Then make a g-ntle fire abour the Tub ar a handful didance, which may bear upon 
the daikes on every fide with it< heat, like the Sun-beams. The Tub thu« growing 
hot,will exclude fome drops ; which, flying from the violence of the heat,Aide down 
thorow the hoies of the bottom into the Tunnel, and *rom thence into the Receiver, 
Where they will condenfc into Gum-, participating of the Nature of Fennel, of no 
contemptible verities. 
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Natural Magick: 

O 

Of Perfuming. 

f h s Proem I. 

A Vter Di[l illation, we proceed to HngUents and fweet fmeHs: it is an Art next of kin to 
the other ; for it provides odors of the fame things, compounds and mingles Unguent s, 
that they may fendforth pleafant fents every way* very far. This Art is Noble, And much 
fet by, by Ktngs and great C jMen, For it teacheth to make Waters, Oyls, Powders , March- 
panes, Fumes ; and to make fweet Skins that jhall hold their font a long time ; and may 
be bought for little money : not the common and ordinary way , but [neb as are rare, and 
known to very few, 

W i 

Chap. 1 
Of perfuming Waters, 

Have in the former Book (hewed how fweet Waters may be 
dittillcdeut of Flowers and other things, as the place de¬ 
dicated tc Diftillation did require : here now J will teach 
how to ccmpoond fweet Waters and Flowers, that may caft 
forth odoriferous fents: as firft, 

To make a mofl fweet perfumed Water, 

Take three pound of Damask Rofes, as much of Musk and 
Red-Rofes, two of the Flowers of Orange, as many of Myr¬ 
tle, half a pound of Garden-Claver, an ounce and a half of Cloves, three Nut¬ 
megs, ten Lillies: put all thefe in an Alimbeck, in the nole of which you muft fatten 
of Musk three parts, of Amber one, of Civet half a one , tied up together in a 
clout: and put the Nofc into the Receiver, and tie them clofc with a cloth dip’d in 
Bran and the white of an Egg mixed : let a gentle fire under it, until it be all di- 
ftilled. 

Another, 

Take two pound of Rofe-water , of Lavender half one, of Cretan-Wine thir¬ 
teen drachms ? of the Flowers of Gilliflowcrs, Rofes, Rofemary, Jafmine, the 
Leaves of Marjoram , wilde Betony, Savory, Fennel, and Bafil gentle, half a 
pound ; an ounce of Lemmon-peel, a drachm of Cinnamon, Benjamin, Storax 
and Nutmegs : mix them , and put them in a Glafs , and fet them our in the Sun 
for four dayes ; then diftil them with a gentle fire: and unlefs you put Musk in the 
Nofeof the Alimbeck, tic it up in a rag, hang it by a thread in the Water, whilftie 
ftandeth funning for a month. Set it in the Sun,to take away the feurvy favor of the 
drilling, if by chance it conceive any. 

AquaNjnfa. 

Take four pound of Rofc-water, two of Orange-Flowers, one of Myrtle ? three 

ounce? 
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ounces of fweet Trifoi], one of Lavender t add to thefe, two ounces of Benjamin, 
one of Storax, che quantity of a Bean of Labdanum, as much Macc and Cloves, a 
drachm of Cinnamon,Sanders,and Lignum Aloes,an ounce of Spikenard: let thefe all ' 
be grofsly beaten, and boyled in a vernifhed earthen Pipkin over a gentle hre, for the 
fpace of an hour ; then let them cool. Strain them through a Linen-cloth , and 
fee it up in a Glafs clofe Hope. But tye up the Cinnamon , Cloves, Lignum A- 
locs and Sanders in a thin Linen-cloth ; and fo put them into the pot, and boyl 
them, as I Laid before, and afterwards takeout the bundle : for after the boylingof 
the water, the remaining duft may be formed into Pills, and made into Cakes, which 
may be ufed in perfuming, as 1 fhall reach hereafter. This Water is made divers 
ways, but I have fet down the beft: yet in the boyling, it will turn coloured, and be¬ 
come red, fo that Hankerchiefs or white Linen, if they be wetted in it, are ftained, al¬ 
though they are made wonderfully iweet: which maketh many forbear the ufc of it. 
Wherefore, if we would have 

esfqua Nan fa clarified , 

Take the former Water, and put it into a Glafs-Retort, and fet it in Balneo, c^ver 
a gentle fire: the Water will become clear , and altnoft of the fame fent: oneiy 
a little weaker : keep the Water, and lay afide the reft of the Fccccs for fweet 
Cakes. 

*^ Chap. If. 

To wake facet Plater by Infufion, 

N Ow I will teach hovy to make perfumed Liquors, and what Liquors they are, 
which w ill receive odors beft; for Water is unapt to keep fent, Oy 1 is bet¬ 
ter, and Wine, ( we may afiign the reafon out of Theophrajha: (or Water is thin, 
void of tafte orient, andio fine, that it can gather no fent) and thofe Liquors which 
are thick, favory, and have a ftrong fent. VVine, although it be not fweet of it felf, 
yet being placed nigh any odour, it will draw it, becaufe it is full of hear, which 
doth attraft. Water, being cold by Nature, can neither attract, nor receive, nor 
keep any lent: for it is fo fine, flendcr and thin, that the odour flicth out again, and 
vanifheth away , as if there were no foundation whereon it could fix and fettle, as 
there is in Wine and Oyl, who are more tenacious of fent, becaufe they are of a 
denfer and callous Bcdy^ Oyl is the beft preferver and keeper of lent, becaufe it is 
not changeable: wherefore Perfumers fteep their perfumes in Oyl, that it may fuck 
out their fweetnefs. We ufe Wine to extra# the fent of Flowers , and efpecially, 
Aqua Vita $ for Wine, uniefs diftilled, infe#eth the Water too much with his own 
font. 

Mtt&kWater* 

This Water fetteth off all others, and maketh them richer $ wherefore it is firft 
to be made. Take the beft AqaaVita , and put into it feme Grains of Musk , Am¬ 
ber and Civet, and let them in the hot Sun for fome dayes : but flop the Veflel 
very clofe, and lute it ; for that will very much add to the frangrancy of it. A 
drop of this put into any other water,will prefently make it fmell moll pleafantly of 
Mlisk. You may do the fame with Rofe-water and Fountain-water often diftilled, 
that it may obtain a thinnefs and heat, which is very neceffary for the extraction of 
EtTences. 

Water of Jafmine , MwksTofes, Cjtlliflomr s, Violets and Lillies, 

is extra#ed che fame way : for thefe Flowers fend forth but a thin odour, which 
dwelleth not in the fubftance of them, but oneiy lieth fcattered on the (uperficies * 
fo that if they remain too long on the fire, or in their Menftruum , their fweetnefJ 
degeneratech from its former pieafantnefs, and is wafhed off by the mixture of the 
ftinking ill- favoured part of their fubftance. Wherefore we muft lay their Leaves 

oneiy 
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miciy 10 the bed Aqua Vtu , that is, the Leaves of Lillies, Jafmine, Musk Rofes, 
and the reft ; hanging them on a threcd, that when the Water hath fucked out their 
odour, we may pluck them out, becaufe their odour lieth oaely on their fupcrficies 5 
fo that if they fhould remain long in the tAquaV'tt *, it would penetrate too deep 
into them, and draw out a fent, which would not onely dedroy their former fweet- 
nelsj but taint them with an ill favour,which acccmpanieth thole inward parrs. After 
thefe Leaves are taken out, fupply them with frelh , until you perceive their fent is 
alfo extracted. But take out the Violets and the GiMiflowers fooner then the reft, 
led they colour the Water. This VVat er, being mi*t with others, taketh away the 
feurvy fent of the Wine. 

A fweet compounded Water. 

Take a great Glafs-Receiver, and fill the third partalmoft of it with c A quanta: 
put into it Lavender-Flowers , Jafmine , Rofes, Orange and Lemmon-Flowers. 
Then add Roots of Iris, Cyprefs Sanders, Cinnamon, Storax, Labdanum, Cloves, 
Nutmegs,Calamus Aromaticus, with a little Musk, Amber, and Civet. Fill the 
Glafs, and dop it well. But after you have filled the Glafs with the Flowers, they 
will wither and fink down: wherefore fill it up with more. Set ic in a very hot Sun 
or in Balneo, until their fweetnefs be all extra&ed. Then drain out the WatSr; and 
one drop of it in Rofe- water, or of Myrtle-Flowers, will perfume it all with a mod 
fragrant fmell. 

Chap. III. 

Bow to make fweet Oylsi 

H OW to extras Oyloat of Spices and fweet things, is declared before : now I 
will (hew how to draw fents out of other things with Oyi: or, as I faid be¬ 
fore , to make Oyl the ground in which odours may be kept and preierved a long 
time ; which is done cither by imbibing the Oyl with odors, or the Almonds out of 
which wcaftervvards exprefs the Oyl* 

Bow to make Oyl of Betty 

which is the fweeteft Oyl of all,u cd by the Genois: take in ounce of Ben, a drachm 
of Amber, as much Musk, half a drachm of Civet: put them in a Glafs-boule well 
flopt, and fet ic in the Sun for twenty days; then you may ufe ir. But be fure that 
it be clofe dope: for the Nature of odors being volatile and fugitive, it quickly dc- 
cayeth, lofeth his fragrancy,andfmelleth dully. 

A way to make odor ifer out Oyl of Flowers : 

it is a common thing but very commodious for Perfumers,and may be ufed for other 
things : he that knoweth how 10 ufe,it rightly and properly, will finde ic an Oyi 
very profitable to him. Blanch your Almonds, and bruife them , and lay them be¬ 
tween two rows of Flowers. When the Flowers have lod their fent, and fade, 
remove them , and add frefh ones. Do this fo long as the Flowers are in ieafon: 
when they are pad,iqueeze out the Oyl with a prefs, and it will be mod odoriferous. 
You may draw a fent with this way, out of thofe Flowers, from whom you cannot 
draw fweet Water. Oyl of Jaimine, Violets, Musk Rofes, Lillies , Crows-foot* 
Gilliflower, Rofes, and Orange-Flowers, and of others, being made this way,fmcl- 
leth mod fragrantly. Oyl of Amber, Musk, and Civet, may be thus made alfo: Cut 
the Almonds, being blanched from the top to the bottom, into feven or eight dices, 
and enclofe them in a Leaden Box with thefe perfumes for fix days, until they have 
imbibed the fent: then prefs them , and they will yield a mod fweet Oyl ; and yet 
perhaps not make the Musk much worfe. 

QLq 2 Chap* 
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Chap. IV. 

How to extratt Water and Oyl out of fweet Gums by Jnfmfen, 


\7'\7’E may extra# fweet Waters by another Art that we fpoke of before, out of 
y y Gums, bylnfufion and Exprcffion: as for example. 

A fweet Water of S tor ax, Benjamin i and LManum , 
which affbrdcth a molt fweet favour,and is thus extracted InfufeStorax or Benjamia 
being bruifed, in as much Rofe-watcr as will cover them two fingers over: fet them 
in Balneo, or a warm place for a week : then diftil them in Balneo, and you will 
have a very pleafant Water from them, which you muft expofe to the hot Sun, that 
if there (hould remain any ftink of the fmoak in it, it may be taken away. We may 
alfo put Gums into Glafs-Vcflcls, and make a flow fire under it: there will fwcat 
out a very little water, but of fweet favour, and the Gum will fettle to the bot¬ 
tom, which will be ufcful for other things. 

To extratt 0)1 of Benjamin , S tor ax, and other things. 

We may do this, by beating and mixing thefe Gums withOylof Almonds or of 
Ben, and macerating them in Balneo for a month : then draw out the Oyl either by 
a Retort or by Expreffion,which is better; it will yield a moft fragrant ouOur,that yon 
can*urdiy perceive whether it were drawn out of the Gums themfelves by a Retort. 
Ben , called in Latine Gians Ungttentaria , is ufed in precious Oyntmcnts in Bead of 
Oyl. Pliny callcth it Morobolane. So alfo Martial, 


What not in Virgil nor in Homer *s found, 

Is of fweet Oyl and Acorn the compound. 

It is without any fent, and therefore fitter to receive them j tod when it doth receive 
them, to relerve them, for it never groweth rank. 


Chap. V. 

How to perfume Skins, 

N Owwe will difeourfeof the perfuming of Skins, which is performed fevera] 
ways, either by fweet Waters, or rubbing them with Oyls,or laying them in 
Flowers, fo that they may attra# their odor. And firft, 

How to wafh Skins , 

that they may lofe the fent of the Beafts and of Flefh. The manner is this : Firft wafh 
them in Greek-Winc,and let them lie wet for fome hours s then dry them,and if the 
fent cominneth in themiftill, wafh them again: that being takenaway, wafh them in 
fweet Waters. Take four parts of Rofe-wacer, three of Myrtle, of Orange-Flowers 
two, of fweet Trifoli one, of Lavender half one : mix them, and put them into a 
wide mouthed earthen VefTel,and ftcep the Skins in them for a day. Then take them 
out, and hang them up in the fhade to dry: but when they are almoft dry,ftretch and 
fmooth them with your hands,that they may not be wrinkled. Do this thrice over, 
till they favour of the fweet Waters, and lofe their own ftink. Next 

How to perfume Skins with Flowers . 

They muft firft be rub’d over with Oyl; for, as I have told you, that is the foundati¬ 
on of all fcncs,both to attra# them,and retain them in a greafie body.lt may be done 
with common Oyl, but better with Oyl of Ben, becaufc it is without any fent of 
his own: heft of all with the Oyl of Eggs, which I have taught before how to make. 
The manner is thus: Anoynt your Gloves or Skins with a Spungc on the inward fide, 
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ana cipecially,in the Seams: when that is done, you may thus make them attract 
the fent of any Flowers. Violets and Gilliflowcrs blow firft in the Spring $ gather 
them in the morning, md lay them on both fides of your Skins for a day. When 
they grow dry fooner or later, fling them away, and lay on new • ftirring or moving 
ibenuhrice or four times in a day , left they make the Skins damp, and grow tnufty. 
Wnen thele Flowers are paft, lay on Orangc-flowers and Rofes in the fame manner: 
and laft of all, Jafmine, which will continue until Winter: 1 mean, Garden- jafminc, 
for it flourifheth two or three months. Thus your Skins or Gloves will become 
very fwcet in ayeers fpace. The odour will quickly fade and die : but if you do 
the fame the fccond time, it will continue much longer, and preferve their pleafant- 
nefs. It very much preferveth their fragrancy, to keep them in a clofe place, in either a 
Wooden or Leaden Box: but if you lay them among Linen, it will fuck out their o- 
dour, and dull their fenr. 

How to perfume SI^hs. 

If you add Musk, Amber, and Civet to the aforefaid Skins, they will fmell much 
more fwcet and gratefully. Or take four parts of Weflcrn Balfam, one of Musk, as 
much Amber, and rub it on your Gloves with a Spunge, and they will fmell very 
fweer. I will add one more excellent Compofition: Take eight parts of Iris, one of 
Sander, two of Benjamin,four of Rofe-Powder, one and a half of Lignum Aloes, 
halt a one of Cinnamon, or rather lefs; foften them all with Rofe-water and Gum- 
Tra«icanth, and grinde them on a Porpbyrecick Marble : then anoynt your Gloves 
with it in a Spunge, and take three Grains of Musk, two of Amber, one of Civet; 
mingle thcm,and rub them alfo on. 

How to take the font out of Cloves . 

If you repent your felf of perfuming them, or would make fport with any one,boyl 
a little Rofe-water or Aqua Vita ; and while they be hot, put the Gloves in, and let 
them remain there awhile. This will take away their fent; and if you fteep other 
Gloves in it, and dry them,they will imbibe ir. 

Chap. VI. 

How to make fwcet Powders, 

N OW we come to making fweet Powders, which are either Simple or Compound : 

they arc nfed in fluffing fweet Bags, in perfuming Skins and Compofitions. 
Learn therefore 

How to make Cyprian Powder . 

Take Mofs of the Oak, which fmellcth like Musk 5 gather it clean, in December, Ja¬ 
nuary, or February : wafh it five or fix times in fweet Water, that it may be very 
clean; then lay it in the Sun, and dry it. Afterwards , Steep it in Rofe-water for 
two dayes, and dry it in the Sun again. This you muft iterate oftentimes ; for the 
more you wafh it,the fwecccr it will fmell. When it is dried , grinde it into Pow¬ 
der in a Brafs-Morter,and fcirce it: then put it into the ceive, and cover it: make * 
fire, and fet feme fweet waters to boyl over it; or caft on tome perfumed Cakes, and 
let ibe fume arift up into the ceive. The more often you do this, the ftronger and 
more lafting frnt will be imbibed by the Powder. When you perceive it to have at¬ 
tained a fufficient odour, take one pound of the Powder, a little Musk and Civet 
powdered,and a fufficient qumtity of Sanders and Rofes: beat them in a Brals-Mor- 
ter; firft putting in the Musk,and then by degrees calling in the Powder; fo mingle 
them well. At laft, put the Powders into a Glafs clofe ftopt, that the fent may not 
tranfrire and grow dull. Thctc are feveral Compofitions of this Powder, which 
would be too tedious to recount. It may be made, either white, or black, or brown. 
The white is made of Crude Parget walhed in Rofe-water, or other fwcet Water ; 
and adding Mu*k> Amber, Civet, and fuch-likc, it will fmdl« * good diftancc^ 
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„ Chap. VII. 

How to make fweet Compounds. 

r Here may be made divers kindes of fweet Compounds; of which are made 
Beads, which lome ufe to reckon their Prayers by, and others to trim their 
clothes with; alio wafh-Balls to cleanle and fwccten the hands. And firft, 

How to make fweet Balls 

with final 1 charge, which yet fball leem to be very coftly and fweet. Take one ounce 
of Cyprian Powder, and Benjamin of the beft mixture, which is brought out of 
Turky ; half an ounce of Clove*-, a fufficicnt quantity of Illyrian Iris. Firft:, melt 
fomeGum Tragacamha in Rofe- water s then with the former powder make it into 
a Maf ,ar.d rowl it up in little Balls: bore them thorow,and fix every one on a levcral 
tent upon the Table: then take four Grains of Musk, diffolve it in Rofe-water, and 
wafh the eutfide of the Balls with it: then let them dry : afterwards wet them a- 
gain,for three or four timcsjfo will they call forth a moil plealant fent round about, 
which they will not quickly lofe. But if you would beftow more coft, and have a 
greater lent, 1 will fhew 

Hew to make them another way. 

Take one ounce of Storax, of Amber half one, a fourth part of Labdanum cleinfed, 
one drachm of Lignum -aloes and Cinnamon,an eighth part of Mu*k. Beat the Gum, 
Storax and Amber in a Brafs Morter with an Iron Peftle , being both hot : when 
thefe are well mixed, call in the other powders, and mix them all together : at lift 
add the Mu>.k ; and before they grow cold , form what you plcafe of them. I will 
add alia 

Another Compound , 

very neccffrry in a time of Plague, which will not onely refrefh the Brains with its 
fweet odour, but will preferve it againft Infeftion : Take three ounces of Labda- 
nurn 5 as much Storax, one of Benjamin, an ounce and a half of Cloves, an ounce of 
Sanders, three of Champhire,one of Lignum Aloes, Calamus Aromacicus, and juice 
of Valerian, a drachm of Amber: mix all thefe in the juice of Balm, Rofe-watcr, and 
StOrax diflolved. But to wafh the Face and Hands, I will fet down a moft Noble 
Compofition. 

Of waging Balls or Mmk^BaUs, 

Take the fat of a Goat, and purifie it in this manner: Boyl a Lye with the Pills of 
Citron in a Brafs Kettle ; let the fat remain in it for an hour: then ftrain it thorow 
a Linen cloth into cold water,and it will be purified. Make the Lye of two parts of 
the Afhes of the Cerufs-Tree, one of Lime, and half a Porringer of Alorn ; mingle 
them, and put them in a wooden Bowl , with two holes in the bottom, ftopt with 
Straw: then pour in water, that it may cover them three fingers over, and Brain it 
out thorow the holesrwhen the firft is run our, add another quantity of water,and fo 
the t hir'd time,whiift the water doth receive any faltnefs. Keep thefe feveral runnings 
alundcr,and add feme of the fecond & third unto the firft,while a new Egg will fwim 
in it: for if it fink and go to the bottom, it will be coo weak; therefore add fome of 
the firft running. If it fwim on the top, and lie upon the furface of the Water, put 
in fome of the fecond and third running, until it defeend, fo that fcarce any part of it 
be feen above the Water, Heat twenty pound of this Water in a Brafs Kettle, and 
put into it t wo of the fat : then ftrain ir out into broad Platters,and expofe it to the 
hoc Sun, mixing it often every dav. When it is grown hard , rmke Pomanders of 
it,and referve them. Ycumay thus perfumethem: PutiwopoundcfthePoman- 
dersrntoa Bawl, and wit ha VVooden Spoon, mix it with Rofe. water , til lit be 
-very Toft: when it bail* Hood Bill a while, and is grown hard, add more water, and 
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fee it in the Sun: do this for ten days. Then take half a drachm of Musk, fomewhat 
]efs Civet, and as much of Cinnamon well beaten : mix them, and if you add a little 
Rofe-powder,it will fmell much Tweeter: then judge of it by your nofe. If the lent be 
too weak, add more of the Perfumes; if too iirong, more of the Soap. 

How to make Soap, and multiply it. 

Since we are fallen upon the dilcourfe of Soap,we will not pafs it over this:Take Soap 
Geta , and reduce it into a fmall Powder s let it on the fire in a Brafs Kettle full of 
Lye of a moderate ftrength ; fo that in three hundred pound of Lye, you may put 
fourfeore of Soap. When the Water beginneth to boyl up in bubbles, ftir it with 
a wooden Ladle; and if the Lye do fail in the boyling, add new. When the Water 
is evaporated, take the Kettle from the fire, and call in fix pound of ordinary Salt 
well beaten ; and with an Iron Ladle empty it out, and let it cool all night. In the 
mean time, prepare a brine, fo (harp that it will bear an Egg. In the morning, cue 
the Soap into dices, and put it into a broad Veffel, and pour the brine on it : there 
lee it lla nd one quarter of a day, and it will become very hard. If you put fome Sal 
Alchali into the brine, it will make it much harder. 

Chap. VIII. 

How to ma\e fweet Perfumes. 

I T remaineth,that we fpeak of Perfumes; for they are very neceflary for the Tenting 
of Skins, Clothes, and Powders, and to enrich Noble mens Chambers, with fweet 
odors in Winter: they are made either of Waters or Powders. 

How to make Perfumes of Waters, 

Takefourparts of Storax, three of Benjamin • of Labdanum, Lignum Aloes, and 
Cinnamon, one ; an eighth part of Cloves, a little Musk and Amber. Beat them alt 
orofsly , and put them in a Brafs Pot with an ounce and a half of Rofe-water. Set 
the Pot over the fire, or hot A(hes,that it may be hot, but not boyl; it will caftforth 
a pleafant odor: when the Water is eonfumed, put in more. You may alfo add 
what you have r eferved in the making Aqua Nanfa : for it w ill fend out a very fweet 
fume. 

Another way. 

Take three parts of Cloves, two of Benjamin, one of Lignum Aloes, as much Cinna¬ 
mon, Orange-Pill and Sanders, an eighth part of Nutmeg. Beat them, and put them 
into a pot, and pour into themfome Orange* flower-water , Lavender, and Myrtle- 
water, and fo heat it. 

e Another way. 

Exprefs and drain the juice of Lemmon, into which put Storax, Camphire Lignum 
Aloes, and empty Musk-Cods: macerate them all in Balneo for a week in aGlafs- 
Bottle elofeftopt. When yon would perfume your Chamber, cafl a drop of this 
Liquor into a Brafs Pot full of Rofc-water; and let it heat over warm Athes, it will 
fmell moll pleafantly. 

Excellent Pomanders for perfuming . 

Take cut of the Deco&ion for Aqua Nanfa, Lignum Aloes, Sanders, Cinnamon and 
Cloves: and of the remaining Powders make a mals, which you may form into cakes, 
which being burnt on hot Afhes, fmell very fweetly. I take out the Cinnamon and 
the Wood?, becaufe in burning they caft forth a (link of fmoak. 

Another way. 

Take one pound and thalf of ihe Coals of Willow , ground into doft,and fenced ; 
four ounces of Labdanum, three drachms of Storax, two of Benjimin ,jueot 
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Lignum Aloes: mix the Stem, Benjamin, and Labdanum in a Brafs Morter with an 
Iron Pcftle heated, and put to them the Coal and Lignum Aloes powdered. Add 
to thele half an ounce of liquid Storax : then diffolvc Gum Tragacamha in Rofe- 
water, and drop it by degrees into the Morccr. When the powders are mixed into 
the form of an Unguent, you may make it up into the (hape of Birds, or any other 
things, and dry them in the fhade. You may waflh them over with a little Mmk and 
Amber upon a Pencil; and when you burn them, you will receive a moft fwcet fume 
from them. 

Another Perfume, 

Anoynt the Pill of Citron or Lemmon with a little Civet ; flick it with Cloves and 
Races of Cinnamon ; boyl it in Rofe-water, and ic will fill your chamber with an 
odorifcousfumc. 


Chap. IX. 
ti$w to adulterate Mink* 

^pHefe Perfumes are often counterfeiced by Impoftors ; wherefore I will declare 
how you may difeern and beware of thefe Cheats : for you mull not trnft whole 
Mu^k'Cods of it, there being cunning Impoftors , who fill them with other 
things , and oncly mix Musk enough to give its fent to them. Black Mu k in¬ 
clining to a dark red, is counterfeited with Goats blood a little rolled , or toafted 
bread; fo that three or four parts of them beaten with one of Musk,will hardly be 
difeovered. The Impofture may be difeerned onely thus: The Bread is eafie to be 
crumb’d, and the Goats blood looketh clear and bright within when it is broken, Ic 
is counterfeited by others in this manner; Beat Nutmegs, Mace,Cinnamon, Cloves, 
Spikenard, of each one handful, and ffircc the til carefully : then mix them with the 
warm blood of Pigeons,and dry themin the Sun. Afterward beat them again, and 
wet them with Musk-water and Rofe-water: dry them, beat them, andmoyften 
them very many times; at length, add a fourth part of pure Musk,and mix them well, 
and wet them again with Rofe-water and Musk-water : divide the Mafs into feverai 
parrs, and rowl them in the hair of a Goat which groweth under his Tail. Others 
do it 

Another way , and 

mingle Storax, Labdanum, and Powder of Lignum Aloes: add to the Competition, 
Musk and Civet,and mingle all together with Rofc-water.The Impofture is difeovered 
by the eafie diffolving of it in water; and it differeth in colour and fent. Others aug¬ 
ment Mu>k by adding Roots of Angelica, which doth in fomc fort imitate the fent 
cf Mu>k. So alfo they endeavour 

To adulterate Civet 

with the Gall of an Ox and Storax liquified and wafhed, or Cretan Honey. But if 
your Musk or Amber have loll their fent, thus you muftdo, 

To make CMuif recover its fent, 

hang it in a Jakes and among (links: for by driving againft thofe ill favours,it cxciccth 
its own vertuc, rcviycth. and recovered its loft lenr. 
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Of Artificial Fires. 


The Proem i. 

B Effore Ileave off to writeoff Fire > /{hall treat off that danger om Fire that works won¬ 
derful things , which the vulgar call Artifficial Fire , which the Commanders off Ar 
mies and Generals , ufe lamentably in divers Artifices and monfflrom Deffigns , to breakjpen 
Walls and Cities , and totally to ffubvert them 5 and in Sea-fight s y to the infinite mine off mor¬ 
tal men ; and whereby they oft-times ffruftrate the malicious enterprises off their Enemies. 
The matter is very uffeful and wonderful > and there is nothing in the world that more frights 
and terrifies the mindes off men. Cjod is coming to judge the world by Fire. I (halide- 
ffcnbe the mighty hot Fires of our Anceftors , which they tiffed to leffege pieces with ; and 
J(hall add thoffe that are off later Invention , that far exceed them: and bfi ly , I ffhai [peak ^ 
of thoffe of our days. Tom have here the Competitions off terrible Gunpowder that makes a 
ttoife, and then of that which makes no noiffe : cf Pipes that vomit forth deadly Fires^and off 
Fires that cannot be quenched^and that will rage under Water at the very botum of it, Where¬ 
by the Seas rend afunder, as if they were undermined by the great violence off the flames 
fifriving againft them , and are lifted up into the Air , that Ships are drawn by the morfireus 
Gulphs . O Fire Balls thatfie with glittering Fire t and terrific Troops off Horffe-men , and 
overthrow them. S0 that we are come almofi to eternal Fires . 


Chap, I, 

How divers ways to procure Fire may be prepared . 

Itruvius faith, That it fell out by accident, that fuodry Trees, 
frequently moved with Windcs and Tempefts , the Bows of 
them rubbing one againft another, and the parts fmiring 
each other, and fo being rarified, canfed heat, and took 
fire, and flamed exceedingly. Wilde people that faw this, 
ran away. When the Fire was out, and they durft come 
neerer, and found it to be a great commodity for the Body 
of man, they preferved the Fire ; and fothey perceived that 
it afforded canfes of civility, of converfiog and talking to¬ 
gether. VHny faith, It was found out by Souldiers and Shepherds. In the Camp, 
thofe that keep watch found this out for neceflity 5 and (b did Shepherds, becaafe 
there is not always a Flint ready. Thcophrafins teacheth what kindes of Wood are 
good for this purpofe : and though the Auger and the handle are fometimes both 
made of one fort of Wood, yet it is fo that one part a&s and the other fuffers 5 fo 
that he thinks the one part fhould be of hard Wood, and the other of foft. Ex¬ 
ample: 

Wood that by rubbing together will take Fire. 

They are fuch as are very hot, as the Bay-Tree, the Buck-thorn, the Holm , the PieL 
Tree: But cMnefior adds the Mulberry-Tree ; and men con je&ure fo, bcouifethey 
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Willprefemly blunt the Ax. O' tli ihefe they make the j\uger, that by rubbing 
they may refill the more , and do the bufinds more firmly ; but the handle to re-* 
ccivc them, is to be made of foft Wood, as the Ivy, the wilde Vine, and the like, be» 
ing dried, and all moiliure taken from them. The Olive is not fit, becau!e it is full 
of fat matter,and too much moyfl tire. But thofe ate worfl of all to make Fires, that 
grow in fhady places. Pliny from him. One Wood is rub’d again!! another, and by 
rubbing takes Fire. fomc dry fuel, a* Mufhroomes or Leaves,eafily receiving the Fire 
from them. But there is nothing better then the Ivy, that may be rubbed with 
the Bay-Tree , or this with that. Alfo the wilde Vine is good , which is another 
kinde of wilde Vine, and runs upon Trees as the Ivy doth. But I do it more con¬ 
veniently tbucRub one Bay-Tree agiinfl another,and rub luftily,f6r it will prclencly 
fmoak, adding a little Brimftoce : put your fuel ncercr, or dry matter made of dry 
Toad-flools, or Leaves that are very fine, found about the Roots of Colts-fooc; for 
they will ft on take fire, and retain it. I have done the fame with Ivy-wood cleanfed 
from the Bark, and dried ; and by rubbing one Reed againfi another ; or, which is 
better, drawing a cord fwifily upon it. 1 he Well-Indians binde two dry flicks toge- 
th:r , and they pm a (lick between them, which they turn about with their hands 
moved from them, and fothey kindle fire. Bat fincethe mindeof ManfcldorarcAsin 
the thing once invented , but feeks forrnew Inventions , by mans induflry there is 
found out 

A ft one that w>U raife Fire with any moytture. 

The way to mtke it is thus: Take quick Brimflone, Salt-Peter refined, of each a like 
weight; Omphirc the double weight to quick Lime ; and beat them all in a Mor- 
ccr, till they be lo fine that they will flie into the Air : binde them all fafl together, 
wrapt in a Linen clom, and put them into an earthen pot; let it be wellflopt : late 
it well with day and firaw, and let ic dry in the Sun s then put them into a Potters 
Oven; and when the earihen Vcffel is perfeSly baked , they will grow together, 
and be bard as a Stone; take them out, and lay them up in a dry place for ufe. I 
went to try this ia halle, and my experience failed me. I know certainly, that feme 
of my Friends have done it; but the pot muft not have any vent, for it will all bum 
away. Yet I have feen water cart upon quick Lime, and by putting BrimHonc to it, 
it took Fire, and fired Gun-powder. This I can maintain. 

Chap. II. 

Of the Cempoft ions for Fire y that our Anceftors fifed • 

B Eforc I come to cur Ccmpofitions for Fire-works,I Gull fet down thofe that our 
fore-Fnhcrs ufed in Sea-fights, and in taking or defending of Cities. Thncidides 
faith. That thofe that befieged Platsnenfes, when Engines would do no good, they 
fell to Fireworks; for calling about the Walls bundles of fluff, and throwiogin 
Firc,Brimftone and Pitch, they burnt the wall: whence arofe/uch a flame,that until 
that time no min ever law the like. Heron teacheth , That in burning of Wails, 
after you have made a hole thorow, you muft put wood of the Pine-Tree under, and 
anoync them with dry pitch, and powdered Brimflone together, with Tar or Oyl, 
and fet this on fire. And el lew here he teacheth to burn with a pot: Tike an earthen 
Pitcher, and binde it about with plates of Iron on the outfide, and let ic be full of 
fmall coal: let there be a hole about the bottom to put in the Bellows; for when the 
coals take fire,'by fprinkling on of vinegar, pifs, or any other fharp matter, the Walls 
are broken. Fegetitu teacheth what combuftiblc matter mutt be ufed : and he ufcch 
burning Oyl, Hards, Brimflone, Bitumen. Burning Arrows are fhot in Crofs-bows 
into the Enemies Ships; andthefe, being fmeered over with Wax, Pitch andRcfie, 
they quickly fire the Decks, wiih fo many things that afford fuell to the Fire. I 
fiull add 

'The Fire-Darts the Ancients ufed . 

Ammianm Marcellinm deferibed Fire-Darts,a kinde of Weapon made after fuch a fa* 
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fhion: It is an Arrow of Cane, joyned with many Irons between the Shaft and the 
Headj*nd they are made hollow after the fafliion of a womans Difiaff,whercwith Li- 
cen-threed is (pun- in the midfl of it, it hath many {mail holes,attd in the very hollow 
of it, is put fire with lome combuflible matter, and io is it eafiiy (hoc forth of a weak 
Bow: tor a bow that is ftrong , puts out the Fire • and there is no means to pat it 
out, but by catting on Duft or Lees of Oy 1. Livy. Some came with burning T or¬ 
ches, others carrying Tow,Pitch*and Fire-Dart s; and the whole Army (hined as if it 
were all in flames: but in the concave part of this Dart there was Glue and Fuel, for 
Fire not to be extingui(hcd,of Colopbonia, Brimfione, Salt-Peter, all mingled with 
Oyi of Bays. Others fay, with Oyl of Peter, Ducks-greafe, the Pith of the Reed of 
Ferula, Brinoftone ; and,as others think, with Oyl, Tallow, Colophonia,Campbire, 
Rofin,Tow. The old Warriors called this an incendiary compoiition. Lucan (peaks of 
burning of Ships: 

'This plague to water is not confonant , 

For burning Torches , Oyl and Brimfionc joyn'd , 

Art cafi abroad , and fuel was not fcant: 

The Ships do burn with Pitch Wax combin'd « 

And clfewhcrc, 


He bids them (hoot their Shafts into the Sails y 
Befmcer'd with Pitch , and fo he foon prevails: 

The Vtre ftraight doth burn what's made of Flax y 
And fo their Decks were fir'd by melting Wax 5 
And tops of Mafts were burnt , and Seamens packs. 

But in compofitions for Arrows and Darts, that they might bum the more vehe¬ 
mently, they put melted Vcrnifh, Printers Oyl, Petroleum, Turpentine, made up 
with thefliarpeft Vinegar,prcfledclofe, and drifd at the Sun, and wrap’d over with 
Tow, and with (harp Irons to defend it, wrought together like to a bottom of yarn: 
all which at laft, only paffing over one hole, are fmeered over with C olophoria and 
Brimfione, after the manner that follows. But by the (ubtilty of the Greeks, there 
was invented 

A Fire-i called the CreekJPire • 

To overcome the Ship prefcntly, they boyl’d Willow-coals, Salt, Spirit of Wine, 
Brimflone, Pitch, with the yarn of the foft Wooll of Ethiopia, andOmphire; 
which, it is wonderful to (peak, will burn alone in the water, confumingallmatter. 
Callimachus the Architcft, flying from Heliopolis, taught the Romans that thing firft, 
and many of their Emperors did ufe that agair ft their Enemies afterwards Leo the 
Emperor, burnt with-this kinde of Fire thofe of the Eafl, that fail'd againft Conftan- 
tinople with 1800 Carvels. The fame Fmperor, Chcrtly after,burnt with the f*me 
Fire 4000 Ships of the Enemy^nd 3 5 o in like manner, Promethem found out, that 
Fire would keep a yeer in the Cane Ferula: wherefore Martial (peaks of them thus x 

Canes that the Maflers love , but Boys do hate y 
Are by Prc metheus ^/t held at great rate; 

Chap. III. 

Of the divers Compofitions of Gun-powder . 



%K^E diould be ill fpoken of,if, that treating of fiery Compofitions, welhould not 
y v firfl (ay, fomething of that wonderful Gun-powder , that is the Author of fo 
many wonderful things; for it is an ingredient in all mixtures, and all depends upon 
it : not that I have any minde to (peak of it, becaufe it is fo common ; but of fuch 
things that have feme new or hidden (ccretin them. It is made of four parts of Salt- 
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Peter* Rrimftoneand Willow-coals* of each one parr. But the Salc-Pctermu^be 
refined from common Salt, thefatand earthly parts r for that is the Foundation and 
Bafis of the rett. All of thefe muff be well powdered and finely fcirccd , and per¬ 
fectly mingled together. Therefore if you would have 

(jun-powder that (hall m*k' a gt^at noife , and do much fervice , 

Put in more parts of Salt-Peter ; namely,to one part of Briir>Hcne,and one of Wil- 
low-coal,put in fix or ei»ht parts of Salt Peter, but excellent well refined and mingled; 
For four parts of Salt-Peter well refined and mingled, will do more then ten parts of 
that which is facculenr, and ill mingled. From the Salt-Peter comes the force, the 
noife of the flarrfe ; for Brimlf one it takes fire * and the fooncr for the coal. But if 
One would have 

Gun powder that willjhoot a Bullet without noifey 

be mud make weak the Salt-Peter,but wich feme fst fubftance • which is done by the 
Glew and Butter of Gold , by mingling them according to a certain and due pro¬ 
portion ; and fo it will flioot a Bill with very little or no noife ; for you fliall 
icarcehearit : and though the force be not fottrong, yet it is but little lefs. I 
Will not teach the way, led wicked men (hculd take occafion to do mischief by it. 

Chap. IV. 

How Pipes may be made to caft out tire „ 

T He fame Heronhid* the Souldiers when they foalfc the Walls , that they fhould 
let againtt the faces of their enemies that defend the Cities, filch hand-Guns that 
they canturn. and that will throw fife a great way : for fo they fhall fo terrific ttiofe 
that defend the Wallaby tbefe ponttrou< Engines that caft Fire*Balls at fuch great 
^iliance^nd with (u:h iuriofis flames^hat they Will never endure to behold them,nor 
yet the Souldiers that mount up the Walls i but will quickly run away. More¬ 
over, in fights at Sea, and amongft Horfe-men, men of this later age make great ufe 
of them: for Horfes are cerrifiejd with iFire , as Elephants were;, and will cafily run 
away, and break the ranks. Wnen Antipater bdieged the Mcgarenfes, and the 
Macedonians did fiercely lie-upon them , the Mcgarenfes firft anoynted their 
Hogs with pitch, and fet them off Fire, and fo fem tnem out amongft their Enemies. 
The Hogs were mad at it, and rtmfnrioufl/ among the Troops of Elephants, and 
cried as they burned with theFire j and,as fomany Furies,they CKtreamly dilordered 
the Elephants. But 1 fhall deferibe 

. />. Packets that caft tire a great wayi 

Make a ftick of three fort long , round on the outfidc, and with* Turners Inftru* 
ment make it hollow within: let the hole in the middle be four fingers diameter, and 
the Wood a finger thick; but witbin let it be fenced with a thin Iron plate, and 
Without with Iron bqops,at the,mouth, inthemiddle,and on the end $ and let the 
Spaces between be fafined and joyned together with Iron-wires, left by the violence 
of the flames, ft riving within, the Engine fhfcuW break in pieces, and hurt our 
Friends. Fill the hollow.hole with 1 this cotnpofition: Gun-powder three parts, 
Colophonia,Turia, Brimftone,half a part: 6ut you mufi biuifeyour Brimfloneand 
Colophonia very vc ell , and fprinkle them with Linfeed Ovl , and work them in 
your hands. Then try if your mixture will bum gently or fiercely: fill the fpicc 
between the joynts in a Reed wiih powder 5 put Fire to irdf if it burn vehemently, 
that it break the Cane, add to it Colophonia and Brimftonc ; but if mildly * then 
put more Powder into your Rocker, prefling it again with a Tharp flick S then flop 
the mouth of it, being full, with a Linen-clout, wax and pitch* and cover itythat the 
Prwderlali not out : and making a hole in the clout, fatten* CettOfi-mar<?h to the 
ihixturc, that when neceflity is, it may take fire. You fhall learn fitoftly after to make 
the Match.' This is called a fimplc Rocket. 
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How to make a Rocket armed . 

This by a continual fending forth of Fire-balls and Leaden Bullets , and by the 
{hooting off of Iron-guns, will ftrike thorow the faces of thofe thac (land by. It is 
made of” Turpentine-Rofin, liquid Pitch, Vernifh, brankincenfe and Camphire, equal 
parts; quick Brimftone a third part and half; two parts of Salt-Peter rehned, three 
parts of Acjna Forth , as much of Oyl of Peter and Gun-powder : p wn them toge¬ 
ther, and make Fire-balls : put them into the hollow of the Pipe, that is broad e- 
nou°h to receive them. Put into the hollow part the firft mixture, three fingers 
deep,and prefs it down : then put in the little Bail of Gun-powder onely,weighing 
one ounce, ready made : then put in again the full Powder : and do this by courfe 
one after another,till it be full* and ftop the mouth, as I faid- Some do not thruft 
down a Ball,but Hards wrap’d up in fquare pieces of Iron; and that is fo pliable, that 
the firtt mixture can kindle the Gun-powder. Some put in with the Tow , GUI's 
orofly powdered. Other?, Salt and powder of Lead : for if the Lumps (lick to Ar¬ 
mour or Garments,you cannot put them out with water or any thing elfe till they be 
confumed. Some there are alfo that compafs in the Rocket wirh Brats or Iron-Guns, 
and at the open palTage of the Rocket, they put in Gun-powder ; when fire comes 
at it, with terrible and frequent noifes,^they caft Leaden Bullets forth upon the 
flinders by. I faw a Rocket of extraordinary largenefs; it was ten foot long, and as 
wide as a mans head might go in: it was full of Fire-balls,Stones, and other matters, 
and put into a Gun, and bound to the lower part of the Crofs-yard of a Ship, which 
wa 3 tranfporied every way with cords, as the Souldiers would have it; and in Sea- 
fights was levelled againft the Enemies Gillies,and deftroyed them all aldloft. Yet I 
Will not omit to relate how 

A Brafs-Gm once fired , may difeharge ten times . 

It is a new Invention, that a great Brafs-Gun,or a hand-Gun , may difeharge ten or 
more Bullets one after another without intermitfion. Make a dark Powder, fuch as 
I ufed in the precedent parr, and fill it thus: Firft, put in a certain meafurc of Gun¬ 
powder, that being put in, may difeharge the Ball: then pui in the Ball, but a imall 
6ne, that it (hay go in loofely, and that the powder pm in upon it, may come to touch 
the Guh-powder: then pour in this dark powder two or three fingers depth : then 
put in your Gun-powder, and your Bullet s and thus in order, one after the other, 
fintil the Gun feems to be full to the very mouth. Laftiy, pour in fome of your dark 
Hammy powder: and when you have levelled your Gun to the place appointed, put 
lire to the mouth of it; for it will caft out the Bullets, and then Fire for f© long 
time as a man may difeharge a hand-Gun at divers (hoots. And thus with one Brafs* 
Sun you may difeharge many times; 

Chap. V. 

How Fire-Balls are made that are (hot off in Braf-Gnns, 

N Ow I will (hew how to make fome Pot-compoficions of Fire-balls that are (hoc 
out of Brafs-Guns. for divers ufes : either to bum (hips, or to give light to 
fome men in the night, or at Solemnities to caft up into the Air, that they may icem 
to ftretm along like falling Stars. 

Fire-balls flying in the Airy 

that are made at Feftival times. Grind one pound of Gun-powder, one third pari 
of Salt-Perer,two ounces of Brimftone, and as much Colopbonia: mingle all thefej 
fow them up in Collins made of thick Cloth in falhion of Balls, and put them into 
holiew half circles made in Wood, and ftrike them with a wooden Hammer that they 
ffiay be hard as ftones; then binde them about with cords,and dip them in Tar three 
or four times, they that may be well fenced about, left being difeharged by the vio¬ 
lence of a Brals-Gun, they ffiould break in pieces. Laftiy, pierce them thrice tho¬ 
row with a (harp ftick in the centre, and fill them with Gun-powdcr, and dry them 
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to be lent iloft. When you would ufe them, raife your Brafs-Guns, or more con- 
veniemly the but end of your Guns, and take the Ball in a pair of Iron Pincher ~ 
and give Fire to the holes,* hat it may take: when your are certain that it is lighted* 
with your right hand cafl it into the hollow of the Gun 5 and with your left & o' n l 
fire to the lowefl touch-hole of theGun : when it is fired, it rebounds; and’be- 
iog carried up by force of the Fire, it feems to run up and down in the Air,as I often 
faw it at Rcme, and prepared it. They are made tifo 

tAnot her way. 

Take Sea-pitch three parts, Turpentine-Rofin two parts, as much Brimftone, one 
part Goats fact: powder what mud be powdered 5 and melt in a Brafs Vcffel what 
will melt : put them together, and ftir them with a wooden flick. Then call in Hards 
of Hemp or Flax, fo much as will drink up all the mixture; then take the Brals Kettle 
from the fire, and wiih your hands make Balls as Big as you will, that they may be 
foot forth of Brafs-guns; and before they grow hard, thruft them through with 
Wooden flicks,making fmall holes: then put in Gun-powder broken with Bnmflone 
and rowl them abont upon a Table ftrewed with Gun-powder,and through the holes 
fallen cotton Matches rolled in the Powder, as I foall (hew : let thefc dry and °row 
hard in the Sun. The way to difebarge them from a Brafs Gun is this tChafe filch 
is are commonly called Petrils, that are fitted for this ufe. The weight of the Gun- 
powder to be put into the Veffel, mufl be one fifth part of the Ball, or a little 
more or lefs ; for if you put in much, they are either caft down by the too great vio¬ 
lence of the Fire, or clfe they are put our as they flie, and do not anfwer ourexpe&a- 
tion. The Powder being put into the Veflel, lay neither Hards nor Hemp upon it • 
but fit the Ball upon the Powder, that as that fires, it may fire the Ball, andfend it 
forth. Here is a more noble Compofition 

tAnot her tv ay. 

Take five parts of Gun-powder, three of Salt-Peter refined, Brimftone two, Colo- 
phonia one half parr, beaten Glafs, common Salt, of Oyl of Peter, and of Linfeed 
Oyl,and refined ^cjtta Vita, as much: powder what mufl be powdtred , and pafs K 
through a fine Cievc: then melt it in a ncW earthen pot with burning coals, without 
flame: let them not fparkle • for fo the Compofition m2y take fire. .Then caft in 
the Powders, that they may incorporate well together : then make round Coffin* 
of Linen cloth as I faid, and fill them with the Gun-powder alone , and binde them 
with cords about : then wrap your Tow in the Compofition, and make a Ball of the 
bignefs you would have it $ and if you will fooot it out of a Brafs Gun, binde it the 
thicker with little cord,: then pierce your Ball through in many places with wooden 
pricks, that they may come at the powder that lieth in the middles then put cotton 
Match through, that when it flies in the Air fo violently, they may preferve the 
fire. In another earthen Pot, melt Pine-Trce-Gum , Gun-powder and Brimftone, 
and dip m your Ball into that liquor, that it may be allover-cafl with it. When you 
take it out, lift up your cotton Marches with a flick, and ftrew them with Gun¬ 
powder. This Ball will (orely punifo the Enemies with a g rcac noife, cracking and 
breaking afunder : the Fire cannot be put out : it will burn all kinde of Furniture, 
Garment* and what elie, till it be all confumcd ; For it will burn Armour fo migh¬ 
tily, that unlcfs they be taken off, they will burn the naan, ** ' 


Chap. VI. 

Of Comyofitions with burning Waters, 

P Hilofophers fccking the Reafon of Waters that lie hid above and under the earth, 
and are always hot, they fay, Bitumen is the caufe thereof, which being once 00 

^ fe ’1 i*u l " IS P ro P crt y» l ^ at not onl V mot b c P ut out > but if you cafl on water 
11 will burn the more. The Mountain Chimaera burns always in Phafeiis,both night 
and day. (jniditu Ctefias faith, The fire of it is kindled by water, and is put out with 

?j>r rl* 
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Earth or Hay. In the fameLycia , Vulcan* s Mountains , touched with a burning 
T or ,h, will fo burn, that the very ttoaes and land in Rivers are coniumed by them, 
and wiii burn in the midfi of the waters; and that tire is maintained by .water. The 
hollow Cave in Nymphasum forefhews terrible things to the men Apoiioma : as 
Theo owpm writes^ it encreafeth by (howres, and it carts forth Bitunrrn,that muft be 
tempered with that Fount in that cannot be raided, otherwile it is more weak men 
any Bitumen U. Now i (hall fearch out the kindcs of Bitumen. The fill* kinds is 
liqrii called Naphtha, we call it Oyl of Peter, which remains m ftones and Ki>ram. 
This hath great affinity with Fire, and the fire will take bold of it every way at a 
great difiance So i'ome fay, That Medea burnt a whore, who, when the came tola* 
ctifice ac the Altar, the fire laid hold on her Garland. Another kinde is, that men 
call MiLha ; for in the City of Comigenes Samofata , there is a Lake lends forth 
burning mud: when any folid thing toucheth ic, it will ftick. to it; and being touch'd, 
it will follow him that runs from it. So they defended the Walls , when LhchUm* 
believed them, and the Soldier burned in his Armor. Waters do kindle it,and only 
Earth can quench it, as experience fhews. Camphireis a kinde of it: as Bitumen,it 
draws fire to ic and burns. Piflaphaltum is harder then Bitumen : both Amber and 

{ etareof this fore ; but thefe burn more gently, and not fo much in the waters* 
lore over, in regard it bums in the Water,it is Brimfione. for no farter thing is dug 
forth of the Eirib. To maintain this fire, it felf is fuffi:ient sic neither burns in the 
waters,nor is it put ouc with water, nor doth it lafi long ; but, joyn’d with Bi- 
tumm , the fire will lafi always, as we fee in the Phlegrean Mountains at Puteoli: 
and as fire if Oyl be caft in, burns the more; lo when Bitumen is kindled, water calt 
on mikes the flame the greater. Wherefore Ffliall make ufe of thofe fires that burn 
in and above the waters. But I (hall bring fome examples how is made 
A Ball that will burn under Water, 

Firft prepare your Gun-Powder; for this muft be one Ingredient in all Comeofuion*, 
and fives force to the reft to burn vehemently. If it be in great corns,pown it well, 
and feirce it fine: to feven parts of this, add two parts of Colophoma, three of Salt¬ 
peter, one of Biimftone,%pown them all together, and mingle them, fprinklwgonoF 
Naphtha,or of liquid pitch Kitram; moyftning them fo loug,umil the powder prefled 
in your hand will flay together. When thefe are well mingled, make trial by them i 
if k burn tot> vehemently,add more Colophonia,Salt-Peter and Brimftonejbm if but 
weaklv, more Gun-powder. This mixture muft be wrapt m draw or linen-rags,or put 
into coffins m»dc of the fame things; and binde it as dofeas: you can with I raw, or 
little cords round about: then dip it into fealding pitch,and fo let it dry: then wrap 
it aoain with ftraw.and fmeer it over with pitch, to keep it fafe from water, and that 
ni not break alunder by the violence of the fite. When it is well dried, and a lit- 
tie hole made in it,put in Gun-powder,and put fire to it: and when it begins to burn, 
ftay but very little, and call it into the water. It wil 1 by its weight fall to the^bot¬ 
tom, and the fhmes will drive with the water, and drive them far irom it. fo it will 
appear to born above, and is obfenred with a black fmoak, that you will think you fee 
the fulphoreous waters at Puteoli burning there. Being then made lighter b V™*“y 
turnings and windings, it will feem to alcend to the fuperficies of water; whichis 

. moft ple.f.m fight : for you will think that the water burns , and youMffi.ll fee 
twocemrary Elements fighting together, yet to unite friendly 
fpem. Others wrap in cloth nothing but Gun-powder a whole handful_; and this 
they bindc In w i h cords: then ihey dip it in melted Raiding pnch, and bound very 
fall, and w rapt in many linen rags ; they make a fmall hole through it, *nd ey 
place this in the Centre of the Ball weevennew fpake of, that " h « n “ cc ™ 5 l° 
the fopetficies of the water, ihe fire taking hold on the Powder wiffiiobr_k 
the Ball in pieces ; and with a mighty noife , wounds all thofe that Hand ueer ir. 

Some make it 

Other wife. 

They make a Ccmpofition of Brimftcne, Colophoma , ’ j 

and to this they add a fourth part of Gun-powder ; and they add Veni« 
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Turpencinc-Rofin , Oyl of liquid Vcinifh, Petroleum, Linfeed Oyl, and the bcft re* 
fined A qua Vita : with thefe they wet and fprinkle the dry Powders. 1 have feen 
this take fire more vehemently, and to ciA the flames farther. To do 

The fame y 

Take Maflick one parr, Fraokincenfe two,Grains of Vernifli, Brimflone, Camphire 
Gun-powder, of each three pares ; of Colophonia fix, Salt-Pcter refined nine: 
pown them all together, and fift them ; onely pown the Camphire mingled with 
the Salt t for that oneiy will not be powdered : ftrew them all about upon an ear¬ 
then difh with a large mouth, and fprinkle them with Naphtha , or Vcrnifh, or Lin- 
feed Oyl, and mingle them with your hands. Take out part of the Powder, and put 
it into a hollow Cane, and try it, whether it will burn to your nainde ; and if it burn 
too weak, put in more Gun-powder ; if too vehemently, more Colophonia : always 
trying if it be as it fhould be. For to thefe Compositions, we add the fame things to 
blunt the vehement burning of the Salc-Peter and the Gun-powder. Then make 
Coffins of Canvas, like Balls , and fill them with your Compofition, and fluff it 
in well, and binde them well with cords roundabout. Then melt Brimflone , and 
let there be in it one fourth part of Gun-powder: ftir them together with a wooden 
flick, and lute the Ball over with that liquor, that it may be well fenced and crufted. 
T'. si with a wooden prick make a hole in it in the middle to theCemre, and fill 
that with powder 5 and fo put in fire , and it will burn under water : it may alio be 
fiioc forth of brafs Engines. I will fliew you how to make 

Balls and Tots to be cafi forth of Ships. 

The Ancients write, That Alexander the Great found out this Compofition of Fires, 
to burn Bridges, Gates, Ships, ard the like : buL it will work now more vehement¬ 
ly, by reafon of the Gun-powder added. Take Gun-powder, Salt-Peter, Brimflone, 
Pitch, Pine-Tree-Gum, Vcrnifh in Grains, Frankiocenfe, of each alike » Camphire 
one half: beat all thefe, and mingle them. Then take Oyi of Peter, liquid Vernifh, 
Rofinous Turpentine, equai parts and with thefe, being liquid, mingle all together, 
and nil Pots with them, to be caft among Ships and enemies*: or, if you make a Ball 
of thefe, binde it hard about the head of a hammer, whofe flharp-tooth’d end mufl be 
a foot long, and the handle three foot. If at a Sea-fight, any one with a light Boat 
flrike this into a Ship of the enemies with one blow, he fhall raife a mighty fire that 

neither water nor any other thiDg will put out. ° * 


Chap. VII. 

How Balls are made of Metals that will cafi forth fire and Iron wedges. 

I Shall fliew you how to make brittle Balls of Metal, that being filled with Gun¬ 
powder, and all the places of vent flopt, with the violence of the flame will flie 
into many pieces, and flrike through thofe they meet with, and on all fides they will 
pierce through thofe who ire not onely unarmed but armed men; and thefe are to 
beuled in behegmg of Cities: for cafl amongft multitudes, they will wound abun¬ 
dance, The danger is feen among Herds of Cattle. Make then 


Balls that will cafi pieces of Iron a great way off. 

Let * Billl of Metal be made a hand.breadth diameter, half a finder thick s the Metal 
is made of Brafs three parts, Tin one part, to make it fo brittle,that by force of fire it 
may flic in (mall pieces. To make the Ball mote eafily, make it of two half circles, 
tor t le.charge is the Icfs , and let them joyn together like a box, ot let them ferew 
one within another : let it be equally thick , that it may break in all parts alike. 
Then with a Nail drove through the middle, let it be faftened the better together, 
* finger thick , that it may break in all parts before it do in the joynts. Then 
make a little Pipe as big as a finger, and as long as ones hand , that it may come 
to the Centre of the Ball and fo Hick forth beyond the Superficies, like a 
Pyramis, the Balls outward, the Point inward : fodder it fait to the Ball. 

The 
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The nail, as I laid , muft cc me forth on both fidcs; andic thisfaften wires,that 
runs through iron piles, that have a large hole through them , that every wire may 
have thirty of them j that when the ball is broken by force of the fire, the wires 
of iron may break alfo, and the piles of iron may be thrown about, a great way, with 
fuch force, that they may feem to be (hot forth of Guns and Ordnance. Laftly, 
let the Bali be filled with the beft Gunpowder onely, but t he pipe with that mixture 
that barns more gently , that when fire is put to it, you may hold ic to long in your 
band , until thac flow compoficion may come to the centre j and then threw ic a- 
mon^lf the enemies, fork will break in athouland pieces; and the iron wires and 
pieces of iron, and parrs of the Ball will fly far, and ftrike l’o viblemly, that they 
will ^oinco planks or a wall a hand depth: Thcfe arc call in by Sotildiers, when 
Cities 5 are befiged , for one may wound two hundred men : and then it is worfe to 
wound then to kill them, as experience in wars fhews. But when you will fill the 
pipes, hold one in your hind without a Ball, full of the compoficion, and cry ic 
how long it will burn, thac you may learn to know the time to call them , lefl you 
kill your lelf and your friends. I (hail teach you how with the lame Balls 

Troops of Horfeme n may be put into confusion. 

There are made fome of thefe forts of Balls, thac are greater, about a foot in bignefs* 
bound with the fame wire, but fuller of iron piles, namely with a thoufand of them. 
Thefe are caft amongft Troops of Horiemen, or into Cities befieged , or into (hips 
withflings, orironguns, which they call Petrels; and divers ways : for if they be 
armed with iron pieces, when they break they are caft forth fo with the violence of 
the fire. that they will ftrike through armed men and horles, and fo fright the hor- 
fes with a huge noife, that they cannot be ruled by bridle nor fpurs, but will break 
their ranks. They have four holes made through them , and they ire filled with 
this faid mixture , that being fired they may be caft amongft Troops of Horfemen j 
and they will caft their flames fo far with a noife and cracking, that the flames will 
fecm.likc to thunder and lightning. 

Chap. VIIL 

How in plain grounded under waters , mines may be prefently digged, 

T O dig Mines to overthrow Cities and Forts, there is required great coft, time* 
and pains, and they can hardly be mide but the enemy will difcover it: I (ball 
(hew how to make them in that champion ground, where both armies are to mecc, 
with little labour, and in (bort time. 

To make Mines in plain grounds where the tArmies are to meet. 

If you would do this in fight pf the enemy (for they know not what you do) I fliall 
firft teach how. A little before night, orin thetwilight, where the meeting fliall 
be,or paflage, or (landing, there may pits be made of three foot depth, and the 
one pit maybe diftant from the other about ten foot: There fit your Balls about a 
foot in bignefs, that you may fill the whole plain with them ; then dig trenches 
from one to the other, that through them cotton matches may pal's well through 
earthen pipes, or hollow canes; but fire the Balls at three or four places: then bu¬ 
ry them , and make the ground even, leaving a fpace to give fire to them all *c once. 
Then at the time of war , when the enemy (lands upon the ground, then remove 
at your pleafnre, or counterfeit that youflyftctn them; and caft in fire at the open 
place, and the whole ground will prefently burn with fire, and make a cruel and 
terrible (laughter aircraft them ; for you (ball fee their limbs fly into the air, and 
others fall dead pierced through, burnt with the horrible flames thereof, thatfcarce 
one man (ball fcape. Ycu (ball make ycur Match thus: In a new Teft let the beft 
jiejua vita boyl with gunpowder, till It grew thick, and be like pap • fut your mat¬ 
ches into it, and role them in the mixture: take the Tcft frem theatre, and drew 
on as much gunpowder as they will receive, and fet them to dry in the Sun: put 
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Ibis into a hollow cane, and fill it full of gunpowder: or take one part refined fair* 
peter, brimftone half as much, and let it boyiinanew earthen pot, wichoylof 
linleed : pm in your Match, and wet them well all over with that liquor , take them 
away and dry them in the Sun. But if you will make 


tJAlines under the Water-, 


Rife this rare inventions You (hall make your Mines where the enemies Galleys or 
Ships come to ride ; yon fhall upon a plain place fit many beams,, or pieces of tim¬ 
ber, faftned crofs-wifc, and thrufi through, or like nets ; according to the quantity 
in the divifions, you (lull make lie circles of wood, and fallen them ,and fill them with 
gunpowder ;thc beams mull be made hollow, and be filled with march and powder, 
that you may fei fire to the round circles: with great diligence and cunning, fmeer 
over the circles and the beams with pitch, and cover them well with it, that the 
water may not eater, and the powder take wet (for fo your labour will be loft) and 
you muft leave a place to put fire in; then fink your engine with weights to the bot¬ 
tom of the water , and cover it yvith ftones, mud and weeds, a little before the 
enemy come. Let a Scout keep watch , that when their Ships or Galleys ride 
over the place, that the fnare is laid • for fire being put to it, the fca will part, and 
be caft up into the air, and drown’d the Ships, or will tear them in a thoufand pieces, 
that there is nothing more wonderfulto be fecn 'rdone. I have tried this in wa¬ 
ters and ponds, and it performed more then 1 imagined it would. 


Chap. IX. 

What things are good to extinguijk the fin* 

.[ :rii j u.i. *5 .; u ■ 

I Have fpoken of kindling fires, but now I fhall (hew how to quench them« and by 
the way, what things obnoxious to the fire, will endute it and remain. But ftrft 
I will relate what cur Anceftours have left concerning this bufinefs. Vitruvius faith, 
Th*c the Larch-tree-wood will not burn, or kindle by it felf, but like a ftone in the 
furnace, will make no coles, but burn very (lowly. He faith the realon is. That 
there is in it very little air or fire , but much water and earth , and that it is very 
lolid, and hath no pores that the fire can enter at. He relates how thisis known. 
When Cafar commanded the Citizens about the Alps , to bring him inprovifion, 
thole that were fecure in a Caftle of wood , refufed to obey his commands: C*far 
bade make bundles of wood, and to light torches, and lay thefe to the Caftle: when 
the matter took fire, the flame flew exceeding high , and he fuppofed the Caftle 
would h:ve fallen down • but when all was burnt, the Caftle was not touched. 
Whence Pliny writes, The Larch-tree will neither burn to coles,nor is otherwife con- 
fumed by fire, then fiones are. But this is meft falfe: For feeing it is rofiny and 
oyly,it prefenily takes fire and burns.and being one fired,is hard to put out. Where¬ 
fore J admire , that this error ftiould fpread fo far, and that the Town Larignum, fb 
called from the abundance of Larch-wood, compafled about with fire, fhould fuffeT 
no hurt. Moreover, I read that liquid Alom, as the Ancients report, will ftand out 
againft fire: For wood fmccred with Alom, and Verdigreafe, whether they be pods 
or beams fo they have a cruft made about them , will not bum with fire, jirebe* 
lam the General, for AJithridates made trial of it in a wooden Tower againft Syll*, 
which he attempted in vain to fet on fire : which I find obferved by Quadrigatmei 
in his Annals. But this liquid Alom is yet unknown io many learned men: ouf 
Alum wants this property. But many fay, that vinegar prevails agiinft fire. Plu¬ 
tarch faith,T hat nothing will feoner quench fire then vinegarifor of all things, it moft 
puts out the flame, by its extreamity of cold. ^Tolitnw reports, Jtbenales y when he 
wa< befieged by his enemies, poured out of brazen vrffels, melted lead upon the 
engines, that were fet tofeale the place,and by this welc the engines diflblvcd ;bue 
the enemies poured vinegar upon it, and by that they, quenched the lead, and all 
things clfc that fell from the walls j and fo they found vinegar to be the fitieft to 
quench firp, and an excellent experiment, if things be wet with it. Ti/ny pr*y- 
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feth the white of an egge to quench ir, faying, that the white of an egge is fb flrongj 
that if wood be wet with it, it will not burn, noryec any garment. Hieron, to 
cover fcaling engines, ufed the raw hides of beads new killed , as having force to re* 
fift fire ; and the joynts «f wood they fenced wi;h chalk , or with aflies i emptied 
vV'ith blood , or clay molded with hair or draw, and with lea-weeds wee in vinegar ; 
for fo they were fafe from fire. ( archcdoniw was the Hrd that taught men to cover 
engins and rams, with green hides. 1 have heard by men of credit, thac v^hen houfes 
were on fire,* by a peculiar property, the menflruons clothes of a woman that had her 
courfes the firfl time, cad over the planks, would presently put out the fire. Thick 
and mufcilaginous juyees are good againft fire, as of Maifh mallows. Therefore-^/* 
bcrtM writ not very abfurdly, that if a man anoint his hands with juyee of Marfh mil- 
lows, the white of an egge and vinegar, withalom, 

He may hand If fire without hurt.' 

And itis athingthat hath much truth in it. But I chink that quick-filver killedin 
vinegar, and the white of an egge,and fmeered on, can prefer*e any thing from fire, 

. i T-.Ti “A* - 


Chap. X* • i 

Of divers com pofit ions for fire. 

r Whirr! J nd) 10': . yjo fimiid rijiw sbsrn o: 


f Shall fpeak of divers compofuions for fire to be ufed for 'divers ufe*. But men fay 
1 CM. Gracchm was Author of this invention. 


■ 

To make a fiery compofition, that the Sun may-kindle* 

Jc confifls of thefe things i Oyl of Rofinous Turpentine, of Quick- i fil^er(otherwife 
then I fhewed in diddling) ofJuniper, of Naphtha, Linfeed, Coiophonia, Camphire ; 
let there be Pitch, Salt-peter, and D ticks-greafe, double to them all \'Aq*d vita refi¬ 
ned from all flegm. Pound them all, and mingle them ; put them up in a glazed vef- 
fcl* and let them ferment two moneths in horfe-dung, always renewing the dung, 
and mingling them together* After the fee time, put it into a retort, and diftil it: 
thicken the liquor either with Pigeons-dung, finely lifted, or with gunpowder, that 
it may be like pap: Wood thac is fmeered over with this mixture, and fet in the 
lummerSun, will fire of itfelf. Pigeons-dung eafily rakes fire by the Sunbeams. 
Galen reports, That in Myfia,a part of Afia, a houfe was fo fet on fire. Pigeons-dung 
was caft forth, and touched a window that wasneer; as it came to touch the wood 
thac was newly fmeered with rofin, when ir was corrupted, and^rewhot, and va¬ 
poured at Midfummer, by heat of the Sun, it fired the rofin , and the window; then 
other places fmeered with Rofin, took fire, and by degrees parr of the houfe began 
to take hold; and when once the covering of the houfebegMn to flame, it foon laid 
hold of the whole houfe, becaufe it hath a mighty force to inflame all. Ducks- 
greafe is very prevalent in fire-works, and Phyfitians praife it extremely , that ic is 
mofl fubtilc, penetrating and hot, it makes other things penetrate; and as ic is 
moftfubtile and hot, foit takes fire vehemently, and burns. 1 fhallftiew howto 


A moft fcaiding Oyl 

When I would prepare the mofl excellent compofuions of burning oyl, I diftillecf 
common oyl in a retort, but with great labour; yet whar was diflilled was thin, 
combuflible, and ready to fire ; that once kindled, ic was not to be put out • and ic 
would draw the flame at a grear diflancc, and hardly let it go. Bur oyl of Linfeed is 
flrongcr thank; for if youdiflil it often, it will have fuch a wonderful force to take 
fire, that it can hardly be fhut up in a veflel, but it will draw the fire to it: and the 
glais being opened, it is fothin, that it will fly into the Air; and if the light of a 
candle, or of fire touch it, the Air takes fire, and the oyl fired by it, will caft the 
flame afar off, fo vehemently, that itis almoftimpofflblero quench ir« Ic muft be 
aiftiiledwith great cunning, left the veffcl over-heat, ic fhould take fire within. 
Moreover, 
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fire that is quenched with oyl^is kindled with water. 

It is thus made : I laid that Niphcha will burn in water, and that Camphire is a kind 
cfk. Wherefore, if you mingle brimftone with it, or other things, that will retain 
fire ; if you caft in oyl or mud, it will quench it; but it revives and flames more, if 
you caft in water. Livy relates, That lome old women in their plays, lighting Tor¬ 
ches made of thefe things, patted over Tyber, that iileemed a miracle to the be¬ 
holders. I fa id it was the property of Bitumen to take fire from water, and to be 
quenched with oyl. c Diofcorides faith. That the Thracian ftone is bred in a certain 
River of Scythia; the name of it isPontus: it hath the Force of Jet , they fay it is 
enflamed by water, and quenched with oyl, like as Bitumen, gander fpcak* of 
this ftone thus: 

If that the ’Thracian ftone be burnt in fire , 

And wet with water , the flame will afore ; 

But oyl will quench it, Thracian fliifherds bring 
This ftone from th' %jver Ponttts y Poets fing. 

Torches that will not be put out by the winds . 

They are made with brimftone, for that is hardly pm out, if once kindled. 
Wherefore Torches made with wax and brimftone, maybe carried fafely through 
winds and tempefts. Thcfc are good for Armies to march by , or for other neccua- 
ry things. Others life fuch: They boil the wick of the Torches in Salt-peter and 
water ^when it is dried, they wet them with brimftone and Aqua vita : of this mix¬ 
ture then they make their Candles, with brimftone, and then with half Camphire, 
and Turpentine, two parts Colophonia, three of Wax; ©f this they make four Can¬ 
dles, and put them together: in the middle that is empty, they caft in quick-brim- 
ftone, and they will forcibly refift all things. Or thus: Boil wicks of Hemp or Cot* 
ton in water, with Salt-peter; take them out and dry them: then melt in a brafs poc 
equal parts of brimftone, gunpowder, and wax; when they are melted, put in your 
wicks to drink up part of the mixture; take them out, and to what is left in the 
kettle, add Gunpowder, Brimftone, and Turpentine, of each a like quantity, of 
which mixture make your Torches, and joyn them together. Alfo there is made 

A cord that fet on fire y (hall neither fmoke nor fined. 

When Souldiers or Hunters g© fecretly by day or night, they ufe fometimes to make 
a Match, that being lighted, will neither fmell near hand, nor far off, nor make any 
fmoke; for wild Beafts, if the Mitch fmell, will fent it, and run to the tops of the 
Mountains. Take a new earthen por, and put into it a new cord fo handfomely, that 
the whole pot may be filled ; fo laid in rounds, that no more can go in; cover it, and 
lute it well three or four times, thatic may have no vent; for the whole bufmefs 
depends on this. Then make a fire round about it, by degrees, that firft it may 
grow hot, then very hot, and laftly red hot; and if fometimes the fmoke come forth* 
ftop the chinks with clay ftill; then heaped up under the coles, let it grow cold of 
it felf ; and opening the Pot, you ftiall finde the Cord black, like a cole. Light this 
Cord, and it will neither fmoke nor fmell. 

Chap. XI. 

F irc-compofttions for Fefttval days. 

I Have (hewed you Terrible and Msnftrous fire-works, it is fit to (hew you fomc 
to ufe at Solemn Times: not fo much for ufe, as to give you occafion to find out 
higher matters. I (hall (hew then how to make one. 

That when a man comes into his Chamber % the whole Air may take fire* 
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Ttke * "teit quantity of the bed refined Jcjaavita. and put Camphire into it, cot 
fanll, for it will foon diffolve in it s when it is diffolved , (hut the Windows and 
Chamber-doors, that the vapour that exhales,may not get forth: when the velicl ts 
foil with water, let it boil with coles, put under, without any flame, that all the wa¬ 
ter may refolve into fmoke, and fill the Chamber, and it will be fo thin , that you 
can fcarce perceive it. Let fome man enter into the Chamber with a lighted Can¬ 
dle in his hand, and the Air by the Candle light, will take fire all about, and the 
whole Chamber will be in a flame, like an Oven, and will much terrifie one that goes 
in. If you diffolve in the water a little Musk, or Amber-grcefc, after the flame you 
(hall fmell a curious lent. Alto there is made 

Exceeding burning water : 

Thus i Take old ftroog black Wine, put into it quick Lime, Tartar, Salt, and quick- 
Brimftonc; draw out the water of them with a glafs retort. This wid burn exceed- 
ingly, and never ceafe till it be all confumed. If you put it into a veffel with a very 
large mouth, and put flame neer it, it will prefently take fire s when « Is ?° J? 1 ? 
you call it againft a wall, or by night out at the window, you (hall fee the Air full 
of fparks,and kindled with fires. It will burn, held in your hands, and yet will not 
feald you. Dillil k once again, and it will burn the left. But if you take equal parts 
of quick Lime, and Salt, and (ball mingle them withcommon Oyl, and make little 
Balls, and call them ime the belly of the retortat the neck, ,nd * he “ d "" 
forth the Oyl by a vehement fire, and minglingthu Oyl again with Salt and quick 
Lime, (balldifl ill them again, and (hall do the fame fourtm.es an.<M will come 
forth that will burn wonderfully, that fome defervedly call it infernal Oyl. A So¬ 
lemn Pleafant fire, is made for the Theater. If Camphire be diffolved in 

and With that Fillets, Papers, ot Parchments,be fmeered • and being dried *£*«•> <*« 
lighted, and (hall fall from a lofc, as they fall lighted through the Air, youlhill fee 
Serpents with great delight. But if you defire 

To caft flame a great way , 

Do thus :Beat Colophonia, Frankincenfe, or Amberfinely, and hold 
palm of your hand,.nd put a lighted Candle between your fingers: J^row 

the Powder into the Air, let it pafs through the flame of the Caudle; for the flame 
will fly up high. If you will have that 

Many Candles fhall be lighted prefently, 

on Feftival Diys, as I hear they are wont to do amongft the Turks: You fhall boil 
Brimftone and Orpimem with Oyl, and in them let thred boil; when it «s dry, bind 
it to the wicks of Candles, and let them pafs through, for 
cd, the flame will run to them til y *nd fee them on fire. Some ctll ic Hermes his 

Oyntment. Any mtn mty s 

Eating in the darlt^ca/lfporkles out of hit mouth. 

It is pleafant for the Speftators ; and it is thus: Let a man eat Si^at<aody,for« he 
break' it with his teeth, fparkles will leern to fly out of his mouth; as if one fliould 
rob t fire-brand. 

Chap. XII* 

Of fome Experiments of Fires, 

f Will fet down feme Experiments, that are without the r«ksof‘hereft.I held 
1 it better to conceal them: but they may give you occafion to think on .ceater m t 
*crs by them. If yon will 

That Bullets from Brafs Guns^ may enter deeper, 

you may eafily try this agwnft a wall, or plank fet «p. I* Bill rather go imo 
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c he hollow ofit, (freight, thru wide: but wet it in Oyl, before you put it ia, andfo 
caft it in : this Bullet foot off by force of fire , will go in twice as tar as otherwile 
The re a ton is eafie : for the Oyl takes away the occation of the Airs breathin* forth * 
For a»l vents being fiopt, the dames Having within , calf forth the Bullet with more* 
violence, as we foal 1 foe w merest large. SQ^lfowill the Bullets of Brats Guns 
penetrate with more force: and if you lard the Bullets, they wild penetrate throuoh 
Arms of proof. I can alto by a cunning Artihce a 

Shoot a man through with a Bullet, and no place [hall be fan where it went in, or 
, came forth . 

The mindeofmanisfo cunning, that it hath invented a way to (hoot a man quite 
through with a Bullet, and yet no mark of the Bullet (hall appear, though all the in¬ 
ward parts be bruiied and beaten through. ConCder.thac what things are heavy, are 
folid , and fo fubtile, that they will penetrate and leave no marks, where they cmred 
or came out • and they wul do the lame, though they be united, as if they were dif- 
joyoted; and every part will «a by it felf alone, as it would do being united. I have 
faid thus, to take away all occafions from ignorant and wicked people, to do mifehief. 
I law 

A Gun d sfcharge often, and jet no mvre powder wot put in, (< , 

' Famo “ 3 Souldiers ufethis, not onely for Brafs Cannon, but for fmall hand-Guns 

hnllowm .T P / P k P ^ rthree °, rf , ol,r; . imcs lbou ' therammer that is put into the 
hoiiowRippthof the Gun, and drawing out the Gun-flick, fill that hollow place 
with Powder and Bullet ; here and there let the Bullets be flopt in, and -kwedfaft 

T y ’ pp '* c , inthcp,per -' Firff > tel Ubeput into the Gun’ 
but loolly, that the Powder put in above,may come to the vent-hole beneath: then 
put your meafure of Powder in atop, and (lamp in your Bullet, putting Gunpowder 
to the touch-hole; and putting fire to it, the upper Ballfliail be fhotoff with its 
Pcwder: prefemly thruft in a fliarpinftrument at the vent-hole, andmakeahole 

i ',"5 SEfeg SSggJfSXg* “ * “ d “ •“= 

WC?ril KOy?;*. '">{■ * - )” ffj* Vv jj j ■ r ‘i K i * '• * * ' '*■' ' “ 

Blind jour eyes with the fmoke. 

This may much profit, when enemies come to (Iona a City. Butfirli wemuftcon- 
,i,it "“’t" 1 * “l aybe on tte backs of our men, and may carry the fmoke 
be faccs of ol,r ' n '“>ies. Let there bemeafures made like lamhorns, fo wide 
ihat ihey,may go m acthe months of the Brafs Guns: fill them with Powder t f Eu- 

fhemVn m ^ ’ <, v ,ck ¥ mC ’ Vine - ,(hes > >“ d Artpick inbUmue; and put 
them lntothcfiollowofir, after the Gunpowder: for by force of the fire, will thefe 

mies'wiNf S brt n : 'I d the f “° ke £ fthe Powdsr >if it comeat the eyes of the ene- 
thcTre c fotr0Ub C thei "’ lh,t ca(iln g lw *y their weapons, they can hardly fave 


Cm a p. XIII. 

How it may be, that a Cand/ejhall burn continually. 

B ffh^eT fh d M ,S B °°b 101,11 difcover » whether it may be that a Candle once 
lighted, fhould never be pntont ; which feems very contrary to thcrealonof 
t ne corruptible things of this world, and to be pad belief. But let us fee firrt whe- 

Jew was at wTn'the'r SI'? SK** , Wer « d «» the Roman Hiftories,that 
and of!f *1 f, n^lnh P ' °f c hC P? ddef ? '• ,nd of MhmvM, at Athens - 

rtm-miwvE V , u P ’ * 1 ptrpe ' t, ‘ 1 fire klndled - this feems to be falfe j for i 
rem.mber that I have read in many Authors, that this perpetual fire was always 

& fe b f mf lfTr’ - ,ha L“T ?- g -° om 1 ** w ‘ find ft iD fnJjS 

out A. rSl; , d 1 °'^ t,m ! ° f the C,vl1 W,r ’ and rfMitMm,, it went 
out. At Delphi it was watched by widows, who took care, by always pouring in 
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oi Of\i that ic fhould never go fortbibut t is failed,when the Medes burnt that TchW 
pie. Of the fame fort was that fire* God appointed by CMofes in the Scriptures. The 
firc*{haU always burn upon mine Altar, which tlifc Tricii (hall always keep lighted* 
putting under wood day by day. Wherefore, the fire was not perpetual in the rem- 
pii# of the gods, of the Gentiles* Yet 1 read that about the Town Atcfteneer Pa'- 
du** there was found an earthen Pitcher , in which there was another little Pitcher,, 
aod^n that there was found a little light Hill burning, which by the hands of fo«£ 
ignorant fellows, pouring it rudely forth, was broken , and fo the flame was 
put .put. And in our time, about the year 600. in the ffland Nefis, that hands 
in Naples, there was a-Marble Sepulchre of fome Roman found , and ib^,j>ok>g 
opened, a Vial Was found within it, in which there was a Cafcdle 3 when this was 
broken, and it came to the light,it went out: it was tout. in ( Ufare the cqp* of ©utf 
Saviour. Some others I have heard of, by report of my friends, that were found and 
feen with their eyes. Whence 1 colled this may be done, and was done by our An¬ 
chor*. Let us fee if we can do the fame. Some fay that Oyl of Metals may laft long, 
and almoft perpetually. But this is fail'd for Oyl of Metals will not burn. Others 
fay Oyl of Juniper from the wood will la(i long , becaufe the coles of that wood 
may be kept a whole year alive under allies. But this is moll fallc, becaufe I kept 
a cole under afhcs,and it would not lali two,nor yet one dayjand theOyl of the wood 
burns moil vehemently , and is fooner wafted then common Oyl. Some boaft they 
have drawn Oyl from the incombuftible ftone, thinking that flame cannot^ confume 
that: for a wick made thereof, will never be burnt; and yet burns always,if you put 
0*1 always to it: But if that be true, that the wick is not confuted by firfc,y?t that 

r _- JGtf- J I fUnAifo* U.»*rr» *1 **V/f riptt*? HSh&fft. A 


Wl always to *c: Jput it tnat dc tiye, mat iuc wit* 
follow* 1 not that Ovl eiuifted from it, fliouid burn always and never wafte : Aftd 
no man vet was ev«fceh to dr*W Oyl from the ftone Antes that would bit*. O- 
thers think that Oyl drawnfrom common Salt, will lift always; for if you fift Salt 
imoO 1 , it makes the Oyl in the Lamp laft twice as long, and not be conlumed, 
which 1 affirm to be true; therefore if Oyl be diftillcdfromit, it will bum always 
and never wafte. Yet this follows roc that Oyl drawn from Salt will burn continu¬ 
ally; and Oyl diftilled from it will burn no more than a (lone of Aquafortis; that 
parts Gold and Silver, of which kind it is. But it i< an ignorant thing to imagine, 
that an Oyl may be made that (ball burn always, and ntver confume.. Wherefore 
fome other thing muft be thought on. Seme fay (and they do not think foolifhly) 
that fire in a Vial doth not always burn ; but in the Vial there is fome compofuion 
laid up, that fo foon as it comes to the Air, prefently takes fire, and feems to burn 
onely at that time, yet it never burned before. This may be true: fGrasI often 
have laboured in Chymical matters, aglafswell flopr, and forgot by me after the 
thin°s were burnt in it; and being io left for many monetbs, I may fay, many years: 
at lift, being opened, hath been feen to flame, and bum, and fmoke. What I had 
burnt I had forgot, but they might be the fame things, that I heard of by my friend, 
that had the fame chance; for when he had boil’d Litharge, Tartar, quick Lime, and 
Cinnabcr in Vinegar, until it was all evaporated • and then covering and luting the 
Veffel well, he fee it into a vehement fire , and when it was enough, he fee it by till 
it was cold: after feme moneths, when he wcdc to open it to fee his work, aflame, 
fuddenly flew out of the Veffel, and let fire on fome things, when as he thought of 
nofuch matter: and the fame hath happened to many more. Moreover, when I 
boiled Linfeed Oyl for thePrefs, when the flames took within, 1 covered the pot 
with clothes to put it out: after fome time I opened the Veffel, theOyl atthe Air 
coming co it flamed again, and took fire. Rut experience is againft this opinion: For 
w ho law a C andle flint up ciofe in a glals Vial, and to keep its flaming quality, and to 
oivclioht ? For the Ancients thought that the louls of the dead did always reft mthe 
mvc \ a* the afhes do ; and that they might not lye in the dark , they cndcavovrcd 
alhhey could to fend cut this light, that their fouls might enjoy light continually. 
Therefore we muft think on another experiment, and make trial of it. But this mult 
be held for a rare and firm principle in Nature? (hop,that the caufe of wonders is be¬ 
caufe there can be no vacuum ; and the frame of the work will fooner break aiunder, 
and all things run 10 nothing, then there can be any fuch thing: Wherefore it a 
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flame were ftm up in a glafs, and all ventholes ftopt clofe, if it could lift one mo¬ 
ment, it woukjlaft continually, and it were not polfible for it to be put our. There 
are many wonders declared in this Book , and many more fhall be fee down, that 
have no other caule. But how the flame fhould be iighted within fide, this is worth 
the while to know ; It mull be a liquor or (ome fubtile fubflance, and that will 
evaporate but little; and if then it can be (hut tip in the glafs, when the glafs is (hut 
it will laft always: which may cafily be performed by burning-glaffes,fire,induftry,and 
cunning. It cannot be extinguifhed, becaufe the Air can come in nowhere to fill 
up the emptinefs of the Vial: The Oyl is always turned into fmoke, and this, being 
k cannot be diffolved into Air, it turns to Oyl, and kindleth again, and fo it will 
always by courfe afford fuel for the light. You have heard the beginnings 5 now 
lurch, labour, and make trial. 
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Of tempering Steel. 
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The Proem i. 

I Have taught you cowering monflrous Fires ; and before I part from them , Ifhatt treat 
of Iron Mines • for Iron is wrought by Fire : not that l intend to handle the Art 
of it ; but onely to fet down feme of the choiceft Secrets that are no left neceffdry for the 
ufe of men, in theft things I have fpokenof already , befides the things I Jpake of m my Cky- 
mical works,' Of Iron there are made the beft ana the worfi Infiruments for the life of 
man, faith Pliny. For we ufe it for works of Hmbandry and building of Houfes • and 
we ufe it for fVars and Slaughters : not onely hard by ; but to (hoot with Arrows , and 
Darts, and Bullets, far off. Fey, that man might die the fooner, he hath made.it fwtft , and 
hath put wings to Iren, I (hall teach you the divers tempers of Iron , and how to make it 
foft and hard , that it (hall not onely cut Iron and other the hardefi fubfiances , but (hall 
engrave the hardefi Torphyr and Marble Stones, In brief, the force of Iron conquers ad 
things. 

Chap. I. 

That Iron by mixture may be made harder, 

is apparent by moft famous and well-known Experience* 
that Iron will grow more hard by being tempered, and be 
made ioft alfo, Ard when I bad fought a long time whe¬ 
ther it would grow loft or hard by hot, cold, moiftordry 
things; I found that hot things would make it hard and fofc, 
and fo would cold and all the other qualities: wherefore fom- 
thing elfe muft bethought on to hum out thecaufes. I 
found that it will grow hard by its contraries, and foft by 
things that are friendly to ic j and fo 1 came to Sympathy and 
Antipathy. The Ancients thought it was done by feme Supcrftitious Worftiip, and 
that there was a Chain of Iron by the River Euphrates, that was called Zeugma, 
wherewith Alexander the Great had there bound the Bridge 5 *n<J that the links of 
it that were new made, were grown rufty, the other links not being fo. Tliny and 
others think, That this proceeded from fomc different qualities; it may be fome 
juices or Minerals might run underneath,that left fome qualities, whereby Iron might 
be made hard or foft. He laith. But the chief difference is in the water that it is 
oft plunged into when it is red hot. The pre-eminence of Iron that is fo profit¬ 
able, hat h made fome places famous here and there; as Bilbilis and Turafllo in Spain, 
Comum in Italy: yet arc there no Iron Mynes there. But of all thekindcs, the 
Seric Iron bears the Garland; in the next place , the Parthian : nor arc there any 
other kindes of Iron tempered of pure Steel : for the reft are mingled- Juftine 
the Hiftorran reports, That in Gallicia of Spain, the chieft ft matter for Iron is found; 
but the water there is more forcible then the Iron : for the tempering with that, 
makes the Iron more frarp 9 and there is no weapon approved amongft them, that 
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is not nude of the River Bilbilis, or tempered with the water of Chalybes. And 
hence are thofe people that live neer this River called Chalybes 5 and they are held 
to have the bett Iron. Yet Strabo faith, That the Chalybes were people in Pontns 
neer the River Thcrmodon, Virgil fpcaks, 

And the naked (falybes Iron. 


Then, as Pliny faith, It is commonly made foft with Oyl, and hardened by Water. 
It is a cuflomc to quench thin Bars of Iron in Oyl, that they may not grow brittle 
by being quenched in Water. Nothing hath put me forward more to feck higher 
matters” then this certain Experiment, That Iron may be made fo weak and foft by 
Oyl, that it may be wrefted and broken with ones hands : and by Water it fltay be 
made fo hard andftubborn,thatit will cut Iron like Lead, 


Chap. II. 

Hew Iron will wax foft, 

I Shall firft fay how Iron may grow foft , and become tradable ; fo that one may 
make Steel like Iron, and Iron foft as Lead. Thit which is hard, grows foft by 
fat things, as I faid; and without fat matter,by the fire oncly,as Pliny affirm -. Iron 
made red hot in the fire , tmlcfs yon beat it hard, it corrupts : as if he (hould 
fay, Steel grows foft of it felf, if it be oft made red hot, and left to cool 
of it felf in the fire : and fo will Iron grow foftcr. I can do the fame divers 
wayes. 

That Iron may grow foft, 

Anoynt Iron with Oyl, Wax, Afafoerida; and lute it over wit h firaw and dung* and 
dry it: then let it for one night be made red hot in burning colls. When it grows 
cold of it felf, von fhall findc it foft and tra&able. Or, tike Brimflone three parts, 
four parts of Potters Earth powdered t mingle thefe with Oyl to make it foft. Then 
cover the Iron in this well, and dry it, and bury it in burning coals ; and, as I laid, 
yon may ufe Tallow and Batter the fame way. Iron wire red hot, if it cool alone, 
it will be fo foft and do&ible, that you may ufe them like Flak. There arc alfo foft 
juices of Herb*, and fat,as Malloas,Bean-Pods,and loch-like, that can foften Iron; 
but they mu(f be hot when the Iron is quenched, and Juices, not diftilled Waters s 
for Iron will grow hard in all cold waters, and in liquid Oyl. 

Chap. III. 

The temper of Iron mufi be nfed Hpenfoft Irons. 

I Have faid how Iron may be made fofter, now I will (hew the tempering of ir, 
1 how it may be made to cut (harper. For the temper of it is divers for divers ufes* 
For Iron requires feveral tempers, if it be to cut Bread, or Wood,or Stone, or Iron, 
that is of divers liquors | and divers ways of firing it,and the time of quenching it 
in thefe Liquors: for on thefe doth the bufinefs depend. When the Iron is fparkling 
red hot, that it can be no hotter, that it twinkles, they call it silver 5 and then it 
mud not be quenched , for it would be confumed. But if it 6e of a yellow or red 
colour, they call it Gold or Rote-colour s and then quenched in Liquors , it grows 
the harder j this colour requires them to quench it. But obferve, That if all the 
Iron be tempered, the colour muft be blew or Violet colour, as the edge of a 
Sword, Rafor or Lancet : for in thefe the temper will be loll if they are made hoc 
again. Then you muft obferve the fecond colours ; namely , when the Iron is 
quenched, and fo plunged in, grows hard. The latt is A(b colour : and after this if 
it be quenched, it will be the leaft of all made hard. For example: 
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• 'the temper of a Knife to cut Bread . 

I have fecn many ingenious men that laboured tor this temper, who, having Knives 
fit to cut all hardfubftauces x yee they could fcarce fail upon a temper to cut Bread 
for the Tabic. 1 fulfilled their defire with luch a tenape r. Wncrcfore to cut Bread, 
let the Steel be i'cftly tempered thus: Heat gently Steel, that when its broken items 
to be made ©f very ("mall grains; and let it be excellent well purged from lion: then 
ftrike it with a Hammer to make a Knife of it: thee work it with the File, and frame 
it like a Knife, and polifh it with the Wheel: then put it in.o the Fire, till it appear 
Violet-colour. Rub it over with Sopc, that it may have a better colour from the Fire: 
ibeo take it from the Fire, and anoynt the edge cf it with a Linen-cloth dipt in Oyl 
of O ives, until it grow cold i fo you (hall ioften the hardnels of the Steel by the 
gentlencfs of the Oyi,*nd a moderate heat. Not much differs from this, 

Tie temper of Iron for Wood, 

Something harder temper is fit to cut wood ; oucitrrtul be gentle alfo : therefore 
let your Iron cemeto the fame Violet-colour, and then plunge it into waters: take 
it out ; and when ic appears A(h-colouf, call it into cold water. Nor is there much 

difference in 

The temper for Infhruments to let blood. 

It is quenched in Oyl, and grows hard ; becaufe it is tender and fubtile: for fhculd 
ic be quenched in water, it would be wrefted and broken. 

The temper of Iron for a Sjthe . 

After that the Iron is made into a Sythc, let it grow hot to the colour of Gold, and 
then quench it in Oyl, or fm:er it with Tallow, becaufe it is fubtile Iron ; and 
(hould it be quenched in waters, it would cither crumble or be wrefted. 

Chap. IV 

How for all mixtures , ron may be tempered moft hard, 

N Ow I will fhew feme ways whereby Iron may be made extream hard : for that 
Iron that mult be ufed for an lot rument to hammer, and polifh, and fit other 
Iron,muft be much harder then rhar. 

The temper of Iron for Files . 

It muft be made of the beft Steel, and excellently tempered, that it may polifh, and 
fit other Iron as it fhculd bj: Take Ox hdofs^and put them into an Oven to dry,that 
they may be powdered fine : mingle well one part of this with as much common 
Salt, beaten Glais,and C bimney-foot, and beat them together, and lay them up tor 
your uie in a wooden Veflcl hanging in the fmoak ; for the Sab will melt with any 
moifture of the place or Air. The powder being prepared, make your Iron like to a 
file : then cut it chequcrwife, and crofi w*ye«, with 1 (harp edged tool : having made 
the Iron tender and loft, as I faid, then make an Iron cheft fit to lay up your files in, 
and put them into ic,ftrewing on the powders by courfe,that they may be covered all 
over: then put on the cover, and lute well the chirks with clay and raw, that the 
fmoak of the powder may not breath cut * and then lay a heap of burning coals all 
over it,that it may be red-hot about an hour: when you think the powder to be bufnt 
andconiumed,take the cheft out from the coals wirh Iron pinchers, and plunge the 
files into very cold water, and fo they will become extream hard. This is the ufutl 
temper for files; for we fear not if the files (hould be wrefted by cold waters. But I 
(hall teach you to temper them excellently 

jinothtr way. 

Take the pith out ©f Gmits horns, and dry it, and powder it : then lay your files 
in a little Cheft ftrewed over with this Powder , and do as you did before. Yet 
©blervethis, That two files fupernuenerary muft be laid in, fo that you may cake 
them forth at pica luxe: and when you think the Cheft, covered with burning coals, 

T c 2 hath 
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hath taken in the force of the Powder , take cut one of the fupernuajerary Files, 
*nd temper it, and break it ; and if you findeic to be very finely grain’d within, 
and to be pure Steel, according to your defire, take the Ched from the fire, ?nd tem¬ 
per them all the fame way: or elfe,if it be not to your minde,let them flay in longer> 
and refiiDg a little while, takeout the other fupernumerary File, and try ir, till you 
have found it perfect. So we may 


Temper Knives to be mo ft bard* 

Take a new Ox hoof, heat it, and ftrike it with a Hammer on the fide ; for the pith 
will come forth : dry it in an Oven ; and, as I faid, put it into a pot, alwayes 
putting in two fupernumeraries, that may be taken forth, to try if they be come 
to be pure Steel ; and doing the fame as before, they will be mod hard. I Will 
(hew 

Horv an Habergeon or Coat of Arms is to be tempered. 

Take foft Iron Armourpf fmall price , and put it into a pot, fire wing upon it the 
Powders abovefaid ; cover it, and lute it over, that it have no vent, and make a good 
Fire about it: then at the time fit, take the Pot wuh iron pinchers ; and driking 
the Pot with a Hammer, quench the whole Hcrnefs, red hot, in the foreiaid water: 
forfo ic becomes mod hard, that it will eafily refill the drakes of Poniards. The 
quantity of the Powder is, that if the Harcefs be ten or twelve pounds weight, lay 
on two pounds and a half of Powder, that the Powdef may flick all over : wet the 
Armour in water, and rowl it in the Powder, and lay it in the pot by courfes. Bur, 
becaufc it is mod hard, leit the rings of a Coat of Male fhould be broken, and flic in 
pieces, there mud be drength added to the bardnefs. Workmen call it a Return. 
Taking it out of the Warer , (hake it up and down in Vinegar, that it may be po- 
lifhed , and the colour be made perfpicuous : then make red hot a plate of Iron, 
and lay part of the( oat of Male, or all of it upon the fame : when it (hews an A&- 
colonr, workmen call it Berotinnm: cad it again into the water, and that hardnefs 
abated - and will ic yield to the flroke more eafily :ib of abafe£oatof Male, you 
fiiall have one that will refid all blows. By the mixture of Sharp things,iron is midrt- 
hard and brittle; but unlefs drength be addcd,ic will flic in pieces with every blow; 
therefore it is needful to learn perfe&ly how to add drength to it. 


Chap. V. 

Liquors that will temper Iron to be exceeding hard, 

| Said that by Antipathy Iron is hardened, and fofeened by Sympathy : it delights 
in fat things, and the pores are opened by it, and it grows foft : but on the 
contrary, idringent things, and cold, that fhut up the pores, by a contrary quality, 
make it extreme hard 5 they leem therefore to do it : yec we mud not omit fuch 
things as do it by their property. If you would have 


tA Saw tempered to faro lron y 

Make your Saw of the bed Steel, and arm it well that it be not wreded bye*> 
tinguidiing it. Then make a wooden Pipe as long as the Iron of the Saw, that 
may comain a liquor made of Water, Alom, and Pifs 5 Plunge in the red hot Iron, 
and take it out, and obferve the colcuts : when it comes to be violet, put all into 
the liquor, till it grow cold. Yet I will not conceal, that it may be done by a Brafs 
wire bent like 2 bow, and with Powder of Emril and Oyl 2 for you ftrall cut Iron like 
Wood. Alfo, there arc tempered 

Fijh-hooks to become extream hard • 

The Hook ferves for a part to catch Filhjfor it mud be fmall and drong: if it be grear, 
the Fifh will fee it, and will not fwallow it ; if it be too fmall, it will break with 
great weight and motion ; if ic be foft, it will be «adeftraight, and the Fife will get 

off. 
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off. Wherefore, that they may be Itr.mg/mal^and net to be bended in the mouth 5 
you (hall thus temper tl em : O' - ' Mowers Sythes make wire, or of the beft Steel, and 
nuke Hooks thereof, fmall ai d fine: heat them no: red-hot in the Fire ; for that will 
devour them: but lay them on a plate of red hoi Iron. When they grow red, caft 
them into the watenwhen they arc cold,take them out and dry them. I her* make the 
plate of Iron hot again , and lay on the Hooks the fecond time ; and when an Afti 
colour, orthat they commonly call Berodnus, appears, pluoge them into the water 
again, that they may be hrong: for eli'c they would be brittle. So you may make 

falters extream hard. 

jUbertw , from whom others have it, faith , That Iron is made more ftrong,if it be 
tempered with juice of Rad$* > and Water of Earth-worms, three or four time?,. 
But I, when I had often tempered it with juice of Radifo , and Horfe-Radiflh, and 
Worms, I found it alwayes lofier, till it became like Lead : and it was falfe, as the 
reft of his Reccits arc* But thus (hall you make Steel extream hard, that with that 
onely, and no other mixture, you may make miters very hard : Divide the Steel into 
very imall pieces like Dice , and let them touch one the other, binding Iron wires 
over them, fattning all with an Iron wire: put them into the Fire till they grow red 
hot, and fparkle,at leaft fifteen times, and wrap them in thefe powders that are 
made of black Borax one part, Oyfter-(hells,Cuttle-bones,of each two parts : then 
ft rike them with a Hammer, that they may all unite together, and make C ulcers, or 
Knites,or what you will: for they will be extream hard* For this is themoft excellent 
iori of Steel, that onely tempered with waters,is made moft hard. There is ano¬ 
ther , but not fo good; and unlefs it be well tempered , it alwayes grows worfc* 
It is this 1 

To temper a Graver to cut Marble . 

Make your Graver of the beft Steel, let it be red hot in the Fire, till it be red or 
Role coloured; dip it into water, then take it away, andobferve the l'ccond colour* 
When it is yellow as Gold, caft it into the water. So almoft is 

%A tool made to cut Iron , 

When the fame red Rofe colour appears, plunge it into the water, or fome fharp li¬ 
quor that we (hall (hew ; and you mufi obierve the fecond yellow colour, or wheat 
colour, and then caft it into the water. 1 hefe are the heft 

Tempers for Swords . 

Sword? muft be tough, left whilft we (hculd make a thruft, they (hould break • alfo, 
tbey muft have a (harp edge, that when we cut, they may cur off what we cut. The 
way is thus : Temper the body ot it with Oyl and Butter, to make it tough • and 
temper the edge with (harp things , that they may be ftrong to cm : and this is 
done, either with wooden Pipes, or woollen Cloths, wet with Liquor: ufek wittily 
aod cunningly* 

Cm a p. VI. 

Of the temper of a Tool fhaU cut a Porphyr Marble St onto 

O Ur Anceftors knew well to temper their Tools, wherewith they could eafily 
cut a Pcrphyr Stone , a? infinite Works teftifie that were left to us: but the 
w^y wa? (hewed by rone,and is wholly concealed; which is amighty difgracc to our 
times, wher. we necle&iuch rare and ufeful Inventions, and make no account of 
them. That we might be freed from this difhoDOur, with great care, and pains, and 
Coft,* made 1 rial of all things came to my hand, or I could thick of, by divers wayes 
and experiment s,tbat I roijchi attain unto it: at laft,by Gods great blcfling, 1 found 
a far treater jaffa^e for to time to thefe things,and what exceeds ibis- And I will 
net be grieved to relate wbai I found cut by chance, wbilft Iimde trial of thefe 

things* 
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thing*. Thebufinefs confi'-ed in thefe difficulties. If the temper of the Graver was 
too ftrong and ftubborD,wkh the vehement blow cf the Hammer it ftew in picces:bnt 
if it was (oft, it bowed, and would hoc touch the ftonc : wherefore it was to be moft 
Brong and tough,that it might neither yield to the Broke, nor flie aiilnder. More¬ 
over, the juice or water the Iron nauft be teen; cred in, muit becleer and pure: for if 
it be troubled , the colours coming from hear could not be difeerned : and fp the 
time to plunge the Tools in would not be known, on which the whole Art depends. 
So then,deer and purified juices will Oicw the time of the temper. The colours mult 
be chiefly regarded: 'for they (bew the tune to piuogc it in and take it out ; and bc- 
caufe that the Iron mutt be made moft hard and tough, therefore the colour mult be 
a middle colour between fxlver and gold : and when this colour is come, plunge the 
whole edge of the Tool into the liquor, and after a little time , take it out ; and 
when ic appears a Violet-colour, dip it into the liquor again , left the heat, yet re- 
roiining in the Tool, may again fpcil the temper : yet this we muft chiefly regard, 
that the liquors into which the Iron is plunged, be extream cold • for if they be hot, 
they will work the lefs: and you mufl never dip an Iron into water, that other Iron 
hath been dipt in before; for when it is grown hor, it will do nothing : but dip ic 
into fome other that is frefh and cold • and let this in the mean time, lwim in form? 
glazed Veffel of cola water, that it may foon grow cold, and you fhall have it moft 
cold for your work. Yet thefe arc 

The hardeft tempers of Iron, 

If you quench red-hot Iron in diftilled Vinegar, it will grow hard. The fame will 
happen, if you do it into diftilled Urine,by rt a!on of the Salt it contains in it. If you 
temper it with dew, that in the month of May is found on Vetches Leaves, it will 
orow moft hard. Tor what is colleffced above th^m, is fait 1 ; as I taught elfcwhere 
out of Theophrajhu. Vinegar, in which Salt Ammoniac is diffolved , will make a 
moft ftrong temper: but if you temper Iron with Salt of Urine and ^ak-Peter dif¬ 
folved in water, it will be very hard ; or if you powder Sali*Pcter and Salt Amaso- 
isiic, and (but them up in a Glafs Veflcl with a long Beck, in dung, ortnoiftplaces, 
till they rcfolve into water, and quench the red-hot Iron in the water, you fhall do 
better. A If©, Iron dipped into a liquor of quick Lime, and the Salt of Soda purified 
with a Spunge, will become excream hard. All thefe are excellent things, and will 
do the work: yet I (hdlfhcw you fome that are fir better. 

7 o temper Iron to cat Porphjr Marble, 

Take the fugitive fervant, once received , and then exalted again , and fhut it in a 
glazed Veflcl, till it confumc in Fire or water; fo the iron Tool will grow hard,thac 
you may eafily have your defirc : but if it he too hard , that it be too brittle, add 
more liquor,or clfe more Metal : yet take care of this alone,whilft you have found 
the meafureof your work : for the Iron will grow ftrong and tough. The fame alio 
will be happily performed by the foul moyfture of the Serpent Python, and by the 
wafting thereof: for the fair gives force,and the fit toughnefs. And thefe are thebeft 
and choiccft that I have tried in this kinde. 

Chap. VII. 

How to grave* Porphyr Marble without an Iron tool. 

S Ome have attempted to do this without any Graver, but with ftrong and forcible 
water; and this Argument moved them to it: When they faw Vinegar and (harp 
juices to fwell into bubbles, being caft upon Marble,and to corrode it,they fuppofed 
that if they fhould draw very ftrong fharp ftquor from (harp and corroding things, 
they might do the fame work without labour. At laft, thus thev did it: Take a little 
Mercury fublimate,and a little Salt Ammoniaqdiftil thefe as I (hewed in Glafs Stills: 
then take a little Verdigreafe, Tin calcined, and of thefire-ftone , powder all thefe 
with Sal (jemm*) and common Salt, and Salt Ammoniac, and diftil them, and pour 
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the drilled liquor again upon the Foeces, and didil it *g a ' n > <od do it again the third 
time • then keep the liquor in a Veflel well dope. When you go about your work, 
fmeer the Porphyr Marble with Goats feet, onely touch not thofe pa ts you mean 
to have engraved : you mud make a ledge about it, that when you pour on your 
water, it may not run oft here and there j and the hquor poured on will eat mod 
flrongly : when it ceafethto eat, cad it away, and pour on frefti; and do this io 
often, till you have graved it to much as yon pieafe, and you have done. 

Chap. VIII. 

How Iron may be made hot in the fire to be made truttable for worht. 

\ A Anv feek mod diligently , how by a fecret Art Iron may be to tempered, that 
iVl it may neither break, npr be (hot through with Guns. But thefe men do not 
take care of what they have before them, and feek for whatthey have not; for would 
they confider whilft the Iron heats, the thing they feek for to cargerly, t? before their 
eves I fay therefore, That the reafon why Swords break and die 10 pieces , and 
breds of Iron are (hot through with Guns, is, becaufe there are flaws in the Iron, 
and it cleaves in divers places, and the parts are ill united , and becaufe thefe 
clefts are fcarce vifible; this.is the caufe that when they are bended cr Aricken they 
break* for if you mirk well, whenever Knives or Swords break in pieces, you ihall 
alwaves finde thefpeuks and flames, and rhe folid parts are not broken ; and being 
bended, reftft. Bur when 1 fought for the caufe of thefe fla ws, I found at lad,ahat 
in Smiths Shops, where Iron is made hot, they heap up coals over the Iron, and the 
refufe of coals; fat ing, The Iron will not heat to eaftly, if feme rubbifh of tbe coal* 
and dud be not heaped over it : and with this trumpery-dud, there, are always 
tnin°led fmall flones, chalk, and other things gathered together in pieces j which, 
when tbev meet in the fire , they caufe many knots outwaroly, or cavities mward- 
lv and crack ,that the part s cannot well faflen together. Whence, though the bu* 
lin’efs be trivial and of fmall regard, yet this is the caufe of to great inconveniences 
that follow. Wherefore, to avoid this impediment, I thought on this courle to be 
taken* I caft my coals into a wooden bowl full of water: for they will fwim on the 
top, (but the filth and bricks will fall to the bottem) thofe that fwun, I take ont and 
dry them ; and thofe I ufe for my works. What a blefftng of God this profitable 
Invention isfor thus men make Swords, Knives, Bucklers, Coats of Male, and all 
forts of Armour fo perfeft, that it were long and tedious to relate : for I have feen 
Iron bred?, that fcarce weighed above twelve pound, to be Musket-proof. And if 
we (hould add the temper to them, they would come to far greater ettetts. 


Chap, IX. 

How DamaikjCntves may Remade* 


N On whilft I fet down thefe Operations very pletfant , namely , how Dimtsk 
Knives may be made to recover their marks that are worn out, and now the 
fame marks may be made upon other Knives. If then wc would 

%enew the waved, marks of Damask, Knives that are worn o*ty 
polifli a Poniard, Sword or Knife, very well with Powder of Emril and Oyl, and 
then cleanfe it with Chalk, that no part may be dark, but that it mtyglifter all over t 
then wet it all with juice of Lemmon* mingled with Tanners water, that is made 
with Vitriol: for when it is dry, the marks will all be feen in their places, and wave 
as they did before. And if you will 

M ke mark ,j with Vamasl^Knives^ 

And that fo acuratelv, that vou can fcarce know them frem Damask Knives : Polifla 
a Knife very well, aslfrid, andfeowre it withChalk: then ft* with your hands. 
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Chalk mingled with water ; and touching it with your fingers, rub the edge of rhe 
Sword that was poliflied , and you fhali make mat ks as you pleafe : when yob -have 
done,dry them at the fire or Snnjthen you mutt have a water ready vvhetein Vitriol is 
diflotvea, J tnd I'rneer that upon ic : for when the Chalk is gone, it Will dyenc With a 
black colour. After a little (lay, wet ic in water, and wafli it off 9 where theChalk 
was, there Will be no ftain . and you will be glad to fee the fuccefs. You may with 
Chalk make the wiving Lines running up aad down. K any one defires ' : * 

7 o draw forth Qamaik^S tee lfor work^ 

You may do it thus: for without Art it Is not to be done. Too much heat makes it 
crumble,and cold is ftubbormbut by Ah,of broken Swords Knives may be made very 
bandfomel^ and Wheels and Tables, that Silver and Gold wire are drawn through 
and made even by,to be ufed for weaving : Put it gently to the fire,that it may grew 
hot to a Golden colour ; but put under the fire for allies, Gip calcined, and wetrWith 
water : for without Gip, when you hammer it, it will fwcll into bubbles, and will flie 
and come to be drofs and rcfufct 



Chap. X. 

Hm pelijhid Iron may he preferred from ruff, 

J T is fb profitable to preferve Iron from ruft, that many have laboured how to do ic 
with *afc. P/iyf/uh, That Iron is preferod from ruft,by Cerufs,Gip,and liquid 
Pitch. Btithe (hews nor how Cerufs may be made s Yet thofe that know how to 
make Oyl of Ceruls without Vinegar, Iron being fmecred therewith, iseafiiypre- 
ferved from tuft. Some anoynt the Iron with Deers fuet,and fo keep it free from raft* 
but I ufc the fat fubftancc in the Hoofs of Oxen, 
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Natural Magick: 

I (hall (hew forae choice things in the Art of Cookery. 

TB * P* OE M B. 

nr He C<»ks -Art hath fome choice Secrets, that may make Banquets *""**£* ^ 

1 of admiration : Thefe Iparpofe to reveal, not that.fo 1 mtghttnvtte&**“”> 
rajites to Luxury, but that with fmall coft and expence, I mig .p/fi^The Art 

Jin, and may give oceajion to othersthereby to invent greater . TJVJJ 

Zfijis about eating and drinking. I(haBfirft [peak of Meats, 

way /JhaH not omit feme merry pafs-times 9 that l may recreate t e G ft ? ) 

Banquets^ but alfe with Mirth and Delights * 

Chap# Ii 

Hove Flcfl) may be made tender. 

Shall begin with Flefb, and Hhew how it may be made tender, 
that Glmtons much defire. I <h»U do it divers ways; Some 
that proceed from the kind of their death; others from the 
fectetproperties of things: and they wil^towfo tenderth.t 
thev will almott refolve into broth. Then how Whilelt the 
' creatures are yet alive , they may be made tender. For ex- 

___ _ How to make Sheep fit {h tender . 

The Flefti of creatures 

WolvM,* and'bittenjtheir flefti will ftUh,bitten by ^Wolf becomes 

inSjwfefiacu jF ve ^^* c*<*k bhin®f mite'the^Flefcinore flaggy and tender, 
the fweeter, becanfe the wolte by ^ *> bones will confume in his 

For the breath of the Wolfe «(« k i w jh t h e (boner corrupt, that 

flomach, and melt; that creatures killed 

the Wolfe bites. AndbothHu d ^ { h f ekmedlt oneblow, that with 

divers ways aredivernyaffeaed ^ ^ mjny b| And 

oneftroke they Jj e L a wound given with the Iron weapon, hayeim- 

which is more wondcrtul, tome y « « r ^frntlv corrupted, andwonldnot 

printed filch a quality upon the creature , P yet n0 f uc h quality 

keep fweet one day; and others h*ve killed them ^ 

remain’d in the flefh that was killed, . , romes forth to their skins,and 

a certain vertue , when creatures are Earn or dye, comes, for n A. 

hair, and nails, Homer ° f ”XVkins ofThofe creatures are tougher and 

thong faith he of an ox flam by fo c , . W are flain. On the contrary, 

flronger, when they dy nor bvoi* gC h eo fs will °row black, and their hairs fall 
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arefalfc, for how fbould Sheeps fkfogrow tender by the Wolfes breith Tnnd», 
ff.nd it not : For other creatures that are killed by their enemies, and flefhof , 
eontranr nature doth alio grow tender, where there are no hot vapours. Bat l 
thtnk that the abfence of blood, makes the flelb tender, for thefe re'afens. Ouail, 
and Pheafams killed by Hawks, are very tender, but theirhearts are found fud 0 f 
k °t d j a ”l har ~ withm them. Deer and Bores,killed by Dogs, are more tender i 
but harder if by Guns: and about,the heart the parts are fo hard, that they can fc.rce 
be boiled Feu o death drives the blood to the heart; the other parts are blood! 
lefs, as fhall appear by the following experiments. As 

H°w GeeftyDuck*, Pheafants y Quails , and other Birds become mofi tender . 

Ir !s , d °“ c * ? we L hUnt ‘ h ' m lnd Ha v»ks,and other birds of prey,at them. 

for wh.lft they fight, they drive: to begone, and they ate lometime held in the 
Falcons Tallents, and are wounded with divers ftrokes; and this makes them fo 
tender that it is wonderful: Wherefore, when we would eat crammed Birds we 

wnd« fo benefited * ^o”'' “ thtm ’ a ° d bei ° S k ‘ lled by ,hc,n > grow more 

That Ox-flejh may gro w render , 

efpecially of old Oxen ; for they are dry and hard, and will not eafily boil. The 
Butchers let bounds at them, and let them prey upon them, and they will for feme 
hoars defend themfelves with their horns; at laft, being overcome by multitudes of 
Dogs, they fall with their ears torn , and bit in their skin; thefe brought into the 
H)ambles, and cut out, ate more tender than ordinary. Some of them fighrin» 
openly with Bears, and fometitnes kill d by them, if any of the body be left,it will 
be fo tender that it will melt in a mans mouth. We may do the fame, if we keeo 

SeJwmbe 0m FoT ein fe * r0f ^’“ d the4on S« yon keep them fo, the tender 
To make Hens tender , 

we fright them off from high Towers; fo we de Turkics, Peacocks: and when they 
«nnot fly away by the weight of their bodies, for fear of death, with great pains and 
faking of their wings, they fall down, that they may take no hurt by falling Thofe 
that are fc kihed with fear of death , grow very tender. So old Pigeons that by 
chance had fallen into deep pits, when they had long laboured , ftruggling with 
t eir fluttering wings above the waters to five chemlclves from drowning, with 
juugling and fear of death they grew very tender ; and by this accident we have 
learned , that when we would have them very tender, we ptirpofely drive them in, 
Hor ace in Serm. faith almoft the fame. 

How a Cock may gro w tendery 

if you muft fuddenly fet him before your friends, and cannot help it. If that a gueft 
do come by chance at night, and if the cock be tough, not fit to eat, drown’d hint 
alive in Mufcadel ouc right, and he will fooncosneto be tender mear. We ufe to 
hang up Turkics alive by the bills, at the fadlc-bow, when we ride; and thefe being 
thus rack t and toiled with great pains,at the journeys end you fhall find them dead, 
and very tender. 


Chap. II. 

Howflejh may grow tender by fecretpropriety, 

S Ome things there are, that by fecret propriety make flcfti tender. I (hall record 
two prodigious miracles of Nature. One, that hung on a fig-tree, 

Cockj flejh grows tender , 

and fo fhort, that it is wonderful: Another, that wild Cocks bound to a fig-tree, will 

grow 
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grow tame , and ftand immoveable. Plutarch in his Sympofiacks , gives the reafem, 
why the Sacrifices of Cooks hungto a Fig-tree did presently grow tender and fhorr, 
when the Cook of Ariflian, amougft other meats, offered to Hercules a tender 
dunghiUCock, newly fliin, that was extreamfhort : Artft to gives thereafonof this 
tendernefs to be the Fig-tree; and he maintaned , that thefe killed , though 
they be hard, will grow tender, if they be hanged up on a Fig-tree. It is cer¬ 
tain, as we may judge by fight, that the Fig-tree fends forth a vehement and flrong 
vapour. This alfo confirms that which is commonly fpoken of Bulls, t hat the fieredi 
of them bound to a Fig-tree,will grow tame prefently, and will endure to be touch¬ 
ed with your hand, and to bear the yoke ; and they puff out all their anger, and lay 
afide their courage that thus fails them: for fo forcible is the acrimony of the vapour 
of that Tree, thac though the Bull rage never fo much, yet this will tame him. For 
the Fig-tree is more full of Milky juice, then other Trees arc; fo thac the Wood, 
Boughs, Figs, are almoft all full of it: wherefore, when it is burnt, the fmoke it fends 
forth,doth bite and tear one very much ; and a lixivium made of them burnt, is very 
detergent, andcleanfing: alfoCheefe is curdled with Fig-tree milk, that comes forth 
of the Tree, if you cut the screen bark. Some would have the heat to be the caufe, 
chat the Milk curds,by the juice of the Fig-tree caft in, which melts the watry jfub- 
fiance of the humour; wherefore the Fig-tree fends forth a hot and (harp vapour, 
and that is digefting, and dries and conco&s the flefh of Birds, fo that they grow ten¬ 
der. So 

Ox flefh may be made tender , 

If vou puf the ftilks of wilde Fig-trees into the pot, wherein Ox flefh is boil’d, they 
will be boil’d much the fooner, by reafon of the wood. Pliny. T gave you the reafon 
of it before from Antipathy. The Egyptians alluding to this, when they would de- 
feribeaman that was punifhed to the height, they painted a Bull tied to a wilde 
Fig-tree: For when he rores, if he be bound to a wilde Figuree, he will prefently 
grow tame. If we will haVe 

Pulfe grow tender , 

becaufe I fee that there is great antipathy between Pulfe and Choke fitch, that de- 
firoys and ftrangles them. Some call this Lions Herbe: for as a Lion doth with 
great rage and furioufly kill Cattle and Sheep, fodoth choke fitch all Pulfe: where¬ 
fore this Herbe put to Pulfe, when they boil, will make them boil the fooner. But 


To make meats boil the fooner , 

All kinds of Docks, though they be dry and juicelefs, will doit, that all flefh will 
grow tender, and become fit to eat. Wherefore the Antients always fed on it, that 
it might digeft the meat in their ftomacks, and loofe their bellies. Alfo the root of 
wilde Nettles boil'd with flefh, will make them tender. Pliny. 


Chap. III. 

How Flefh may be made tender other wife* 

T Here be other ways to make flefh tender: Firft, if flefh killed be hung in the 
open Air, for they will grow tender, as beginning to corrupt, but they mud 
not flay th^re fo long till they corrupt indeed. Wherefore yonmuft know their 
quality, which will keep longeft, and which not. For example 

Peacock :?, Partridge , Pheafantsto be made tender . 

1 /aac faith, That a Peacock killed will be kept two days , and three in winter, that 
the hard flefh of it may grow fofe. Haliabas hangs them up three days, hanging 
fiones to their feet, Savanrola hangs them up ten days without weights. Simeon 
Sethi faith, 1 bat Patridge newly killed are not to be eat, but after a day of two^that 
they may lhfe their bardnefs. Pheafaws in Summer hung up two days, and three 
days in win ter, after they are killed, will be fit meat. Amo lens, And to avoid tedi- 
©iifncfs, the fame nauft be done with other flefh. The like 

Vv « That 
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That Birds may grow tender. 

If you hang thofe in Moon-light, that were killed in the night,they will grow more 
tender by boiling : For the Moon hath great vertue to make flelh tender, for it is 
but a kind of corruption. Therefore wood ; cut by Moon-light, will foonergrow 
rouen, and fruit fooner grow ripe. Daphne the Phyfitian in jithenaut. 


Chap. IV. 

How Shell-creatures may grow mere tcndcri 

B c for iIendtofpeakof ways to make flelh morerender* Ic will not beamifs to 
nuke Crabs tender, and by another way then I Ihcw’d before. How we may 
make 

Crab-fjh tende r {heVd% 


At Rome they do fo, and it becomes pleafant and excellent meat for Noble mens 
Tables. 1 fpeak of thofe Crabs bred in frefh waters ; For at Venice i have eaten 
them that bred naturally tender in falt-waters ; they call them commonly Mollectsr 
but they are not fo fweet, as they are made at Rome $ and they ask a Julius apiece. 
The way is, ir the Moneth* of June^ july^ 4 ugu[ti and September, the C ribs ufe to 
caft their fhels, and put c ff their old coar 5 at that time hfher-men fcarch about the 
banksef Rivers, where they firdtheir holes and caves half ftept, and by that they 
kn^wthenme is ccme to call their (hells; for i he more their (he Is grow tender,! he 
more they (hut up their holes. They grow tender firft about the feet, and by de¬ 
grees it abends over their whole bodies. When they have taken them, they bring 
them home, and put them every one in fcvcral earthen pots; and they put in wi* 
ter, that it may cover half their bodies, andfo they let them remain eight or ten 
days, changing the water every day , and their (hells will grow more tender every 
day. When it is all foft, that it is tranfparentasCryftal, they fry them with butter 
and milk, and bring them to the Table. So 

S of ails grow tender. 

We muft do as we did to Crabs, for they caff their IhelJsas Crabs do: and Nature 
did this for fome end; for when their fhclls are grown too thick and weighty, they 
can icarce crawl; wherefore by the excrements that go into it, that arc confumcd 
to make a new (hell within, the former that was made is broken, and falls off. 


Chap. V. 

That living Creatures may be made more fat and well tafled. 

1 Shall endeavour to (hew how living Creatures may be made more fat and well ti¬ 
lled , that we may fet more favory meats before our guefts, The Antients were 
not negligent in this matter ? Wherefore you fhall find many ways, not onely a- 
mongfl Cooks,but fuch as write concerning Husbandry. Liccorifh Gluttons found 
out the ways to fat Cattle, that they might feed on them more plentifully and dain¬ 
tily. Hence they called them cram’d, becaufe they were full fed, and ha. grols bel¬ 
lies. Thofe were called Bird-pens, where they fatted all forts of Birds. Lelim 
Strabo , was the firft that appointed this; and he appoirred Crammers to take care 
of them, and ordered how much every crammed bird ftiould cat. They will fo 
better in winter than in fummer, becaufe Birds at that time of the year .arc beft, be¬ 
ing not fo much wafted with yong; and Cocks will fat better then Hens , tnd fuch 
is never trod nor made eggs. In fummer, when it is at an end, and the fo wre Grapci 
hang yet upon the Vines, they are at the beft. I (hall therefore teach 

How Hens and other Birds mufl be crammed „ 


Choofe 
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Choofe a place that is bet and ©bituic ; (Lutihtm all tip apart, and fb clcfc in »heir 
pens, that they cannot ccmc together, nor turn; and make two holes, or.cfcr their 
heads to put forth, and the other for their tails , that they may both etc ihcii meat 
and (hite it cut again when it is digefied. Lay foft hay under them j for if they lye 
hard,thcy will never fat. Pull eft all the feathers frem their heads, thigh*, and from 
under their wings^ihere,that it may breed no lice; here, that the dung corrupt it not,, 
For meat, give them gobbets of Barley-Meal,madeup with water; at the firh for feme 
time, more iparirgty, then after give them as much as they can digef) j and you mult 
give them no new meat, till you feel their crops that all the old isdigelied. When 
the Bird i* full, let him go a while, not to wander abroad; but if there be any thing 
that urgeth him, he may pick it off with his bill. Let him net be fet to fatting before 
five, or after twenty Monethsold. Yopg Pigeons or Chickens, will fat better with 
their dams, if you pull off a few of their feathers , and biuile their legs , that they 
may Bay in their places ; and if you give meat plentifully to their dams , that they 
may feed thcmfclves, and their yorgones (ufficiently. Turtles are beft fatted in 
fummer: give them nothing but meat, efpecially Millet-feed, for they much delight 
to eat that j but Gccfe in winter: They tnufi be put up to fat four Mor.eths, you 
need °ive them nothing elfe but Barley* Meal, and Wheat-meal three times a day 5 
fo that you give them water enough to drink , and no liberty to walk about; thus 
they will fat in two Mcneths. But tender Pullets will not be made fat in forty 
days. Ducks will gr<w fat withal! nutriment, if it be abundance ; clpecially with 
Wheat, Millet-feed, Barley , and with Wacr-fquils, Locufts, and Creatures found 
in Lakes, t Phcafants, Partridges, Heath-cocks, and Turky-hens, will fat 

being (hut up ; and the firfi day they eat meat, the next let them water or geed ftreng 
wire to drirk: Let their meat be raw Barley- Meal, made up with water, giving them 
it bydeetees; or elfe broken and ground Beans and Barley fed with water, and 
whole Millet-feed, Linleed boil’d and dry, mingled with Barley-meal: to thefe 
you may t dd Oyl, and make gobbets of them, and give them to cat to the full, and 
they will grow fat at longeli in fixty dayf. Now I (hall (hew how 

Four'fated Beafls ate fatted . 

The Sow will fooneftfat, for in fixty days (he will be fat. Firft kept hungry threG 
days, as all the reft muft be. She grows fat with Barley, Millet, Acorns, Figs, 
Pears, ( ucumbers ; reft, and cot wandrirg. But Sews will grewfatrer by wal- 
lowing in the mire. Figs andCbick-peafen, will fat them fooneft ; and they defire 
change of meats. Varro . The Sow is fed with Beans, Barley, and other Grain ; for 
thefe will not cnely fat them, but give them a good rellifh. The Olive, wilde O 
live, Tares, Corn in draw, Grafs: and they are all the better fprinkled with brine; 
but the more effectual will they be, if (he ft ft three days before. Jrrftotle. Bean- 
husks, and Colcworts are pieaiirt meat fortbem; Salt put to them, wiilmakeihcm 
have a ftcmack, which in fummer put into their troughs will feaicn their meat, and 
make them eat it up; and by that fealoning of it, they will dtink and eat the more. 
Columella. Oxen will grow fat with Corn and Grafs,Tares, ground Beans,and Bean- 
ftalks: Alio with Barley, whole or broken, and parted frem the hulls: alfobyfwcec 
things, as prefled Figs, Wipe, Elm-hopgh^and with a Lotion of hot water, thri¬ 
ft oile. We feed the m at home wiih Wine of Surremum, or cite we put Calfs to two 
Cows, and thus being fed with abundance of Milk, they canfcaxccgo for far. Al- 
fo in their cratches we firew Salt ftenes, that they may lick them, and to drink, and 
they will grow exceeding fat and tender. 


Chap. VI. 

How the fie ft of Antmals u made fleeter. 

N Ow (hall I fliew with feme Mats, »rd Arts, How not orely the parts of Ani¬ 
mals, but their whok todies are made fat, tender, and more dehcaie. And 
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How to fat the Livers of Geefe, 

Out wife AnceftoUrs, faith Pliny, who knew the goodne/i of a Goofe liver tauohs 
how by cramming to make it grow great; alfo taken forth, it is augmented bv fweer 
Milk. And it is not without cauie demanded, who was the firft min that found out 
fo profitable a thing: Whether it were Scipio Metellm, that was Conful ox Mar 
Sejm, that in the fame age was a Gentleman of Rome. Palladios tau°ht the wav" 
how- when Geefe have been fatting thirty days, if you defire to nave °tbeir livers 
tender, you (hall brnife old Figs, and deep them in water, and make gobbets Of 
them, and feed the Geefe with them twenty days together. But j QuituM* wav is 
when they grow fac, you (hall break dry wilde Rrdifh in fmall pieces, and lemoerina 
them with water, give them this to drink for twenty days. Some, that the liver mav 
be made great, and the Geefe fat, feed them thus. They (but up the Goofe and call 
to him Wheat deeped in water, or Barley the fame way. Wheat makes him fat 
quickly, hut Barley makes the flefh white. Let her be fed with the faid ^rain but 
feverally with them both, fortwenty diys, giving to her twice a day a mov'd Medici- 
ment irnde thereof 5 fo chat feven of thofe meats, may be °iven her for the firft five 
day?, and by degrees the days following, increafe the number of thefe meats 
til twenty five days be paft, that the days in the whole may be thirty' and whrn 
theyareover, heatMallows, and in the deco&ion thereof, bein.yethot oi V e her 
leaven moyfined therewith ; do fo for four days, and in the fame"dtvs eivx her wi 
ter and honey j changing it thrice every day, not ufing the fame again: and do this7he 
days following, till fmy days: mingle dry Figs, bruifed all this time with the faid 
leaven , and afeer fixty days you may eat the Goofe, and its liver, that will be whin* 
and tender. Which being taken forth, muft be put into a large veffeL wh-rein there 
is hot water, that muft be changed again and again. But the Bodies and Livers of 
the females are beft, but let them be Geefe not of one year, but from two vears old 
to four. Hornet in Serm. fpeaks of this, W yClfS 0ld 

Fat Figs do make the Goofe whitcy Liver great. 

And Juvenal, Satyr 5. 


And c Martial, 


A Goofe s Liver fed before him floods 
As big m a Goofe , and to eat as good. 


The Liver's greater then the Goofe , that's true. 
But now you l wonder where this Liver grew. 


lAthenaw writes, Tbit this was of great account at Rome. When yon kill the 
Goole, t ake out the Liver quickly and call it into cold water, that it may be folid s 
then fry it in Goofe-greafe, in a frying pan, and feafon it with fpices. It is a difti 
tor a Prince, and highly commended by many. So is 

A Sows Liver fatted. 

V’»y- There is *« f°t Sows Livers, *s well as for Geefe. It was the inven¬ 
tion of Marcus Apicius, when they are fat with dry Figs, give them fweet wine to 
C- J * Dt t k !*l them prefently. Apicitu. Add io the Liver of aSow fatted with 
Hgs, Wine-pickle, Pepper,Time,Lovage, Suet,and a little Wine and Oyl. 

It, faith he, any man feed that creature with dry Figs, the-ows liver is preferred 
before all meat. I faid out of Ariflotle, that Figa and Chick peafen will fat a Sow 
belt. Galea. As whilft Sows ate living, their Livers are fed for delight with dry 
rigs • fo for Geefe. I fee their meats are moyftred with milk, that their Livers may 
be not oncly moft plealant meat, but may be fed eiceedingly , and be moll de¬ 
licate. If you will 
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That Cattle may be more excellent to eat. 

Cattle that ufe to feed on Maftcrwort, and to be firft cleanfed , will grow very fat, 
and their fleflh will be exceeding fweec. P/sny Whence it is ihac this Benjamin is 
not for many years to be found in Cyrene,bccaufe the Farmers,that hire the grounds, 
finding more gain by it, <fcvour them by their Cattel. Moreover in India, and 
chiefly in the Country of the Prafii, it rains liquid honey ; which falling down on 
the °rafs, and the tops of Reeds in the Lakes, is admirable food ior Sheep and Oxen* 
and^he Shepherds drive them thither, where meft of this fweet dew falls from the 
Air, and there they are feafted with it, as with plcaiant bankets: and theyrecom- 
pcnce their Shepherds with a pleafant reward; for they milk very iweet milk from 
them, and they have no need,as the Grecians do, to temper honey with it. «/£/>- 
an. But 

How *P ullcts are made mofl white , tender . and delicate , 

Such as I ufe to fet before my friends: The way is, 1 (hut them up five days in cham¬ 
bers or cellars, and I give them a difhfull of chippins of bread, wet with milk, and 
femetimes with honey: fed thus, they will grow as fat as great Sappers in Fig time, 
and fo tender, that they will melt in your mouth, and they taftc better by far then 
Pheafants, Heath-cocks, or Thrulhes. Anditfccms theAntients knew this: For 
faith Tliny> when a crammed Hen was forbid to eat at [upper, by the Laws of the An- 
tients, they found out this evafion, to feed Hens with meats wet in milk; and fo 
they were far more delicate to fet on the Table. And ColumeUa . They that will 
make Birds notoncly fat, but tender, they fprinkle the forefaid Meai with water and 
honey new made; and fo they fat them. Some to three parts of water, put one of 
good wine, and wet Wheat-bread, and fat the Bird ; which beginning to be fatted 
the firft day of the Moneth, will be very fat on the twentieth day. 

Chap. Vir. 

How tbcFlcjh of Jnimals may be made bitter , and not to be eaten . 

A Gain, if we will that Flefh (hall be rejefted for t he bitternefs, and ill ttfte of it, 
we muft do contrary to what hath bcenfaid: Or if we will not take the pains, 
we muft wait the times that thefe creatures feed on fuch meats, as will do it, where¬ 
by fometimes they become venemous alfo. As if wc would have 

Peers flejh become venemotu y 

Simeon Sethi faith, That Deers fleflh, that is catcht in fummer, is poyfon; becaufe 
then they feed on Adders and Serpents; thele are venemous creatures, and byeat- 
ingofthem they grow thirfty : and this they know naturally ; for if they drink be¬ 
fore they have digefted them , they are killed by them: wherefore they will abftain 
from water, though they burn with thirft. Wherefore Stags-flcfh, eaten at that 
time, is venemous, and very dangerous. Sometimes alfo 

Partridge are nought , 

Namely, when they eat Garlick. The Chyrrbaci will eat no Partridge, by reafon of 
their food ; for when they have eaten Garlick they ftink, and their ficftiis (linking 
meat, that the Fowler will not eat them. So alfo 

Quails , and Stares , are rejetted , 

at that time of the year, that black Heliebour is the meat they like onely. Where¬ 
fore, when Quails feed on Hellcbour, they put thofe that feed on them into fo 
great danger of their lives, that they fwcll and fuffer convulfions, and are fubjedt to 
vertigo’s: Wherefore Millet-feed muft be boil'd with them. Alfo 

Birds are mt to be eaten y 
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when the Goofe-berries are ripe; for their Feathers will grow black thereby, and 
men that eat them,fall into fcowtings. Diofcor ides . 


The Eggs of the Barbel , or Spawn, not to be eaten 
in May> bccaufc they are dangerous; but the Eggs are not dangerous of themfelvcs, 
nor do they breed fnch mifehiefs. For they do not do it always; for Often you may 
eat them without danger: but they are oncly then hurtful, when they feed on Wil¬ 
low-flowers, that fall into the waters. So are 


Snails to be rejetted, 

when they flick faft to briars and (hrubs, for they trouble the belly and the ftomack, 
and caufe vomiting. Diofcorides . And not onely thel'e Animals themfeives caufe 
this mifehief, but their excrements, as milk, honey, and the like. For 


Milkjnnft not be eaten , 

when Goats and Sheep feed on green food, becaufe it will loofen the belly the 
more: but Goats-milk doth not try the belly fo much, becaufe thefc Cattle feed on 
binding meats, as on the Oak, Maftick, Olive-boughs, and Turpentine-tree. But 
in fuch places where Cattle eat Scammony, black Hellebore, Perwincle,or Mercury, 
all their milk fubverts the belly and ftcmack; fuch as is reported to be in th&noun- 
tains of Juftinum : for Goats that eat black Hellebore, that is given them when the 
yong leaves come firft out,their milk drank will make one vomit,and caufeth loathing 
and naufeating of the ftomack, diofcorides, Alfo there is found 


Honey that is venemons^ 

That which is made in Sardinia, for there the Bees feed on Wormwood. At Bera- 
diain Pontus,fcme times of the year, by a property of the flowers there, Honey is 
made,that they which eat it grow mad, and fweat exceedingly. Diofcortdes . There arc 


* Eggs laid that ft ink. 

When there ate no fruits nor herbs to be feen , then Hens feed on dung, and fo do 
other Birds that lay Eggs. But then thofe tafte beft that feed on fat things, and etc 
Wheat, Millet, and Panick: but fuch as eat Wormwood, their Eggs are bitter. 


Chap. VIII. 

How ^Animals may be boiled , rofled , and baked, all at once . 

I Have thus far fpoken to pleafe the palate. Now I (hall reprefent fome merry con¬ 
ceits to delight the guefts, Namely, 

How a Hog may be rofied , and boiled, all at once . 

Athewtui in his ninth Book of dipnofophifta (Dala'champins tranflttes it more elegant¬ 
ly) faying; There was a Hog brought to us, that was half of it well rofled, and half 
of it was foft boil’d in water; and the Cook had ufed great induftry to provide it, 
that it (heuld not be feen in what part he was fluck: for he was killed with a fnoali 
wound under his (boulder, and the blood was folet out; all his imeftines were well 
wafhed with wine; and hanging him by the heels, he again poured wine on him, and 
rofled him with much Pepper. He filled half the Hog with much Barley-flouer, 
kneaded together with Wine and Barley ; and he put him into an Oven , letting a 
brafs platter under him : and he took care to roft him fo leaftarely , that be (hould 
neither burn, nor be taken up raw^ for when his skin feemed fomewhat dry, he con¬ 
jectured the reft was rofled. He took away the Barley-meal, and fet him on the Ta¬ 
ble. So 

A Capon may be boil'd , and rofied • 


Put a Capon well pulled, and his guts taken out, into a filver difh, and fill the one 

half 


































































Of Cookery. $if 

half of him with broth, andput him into aa Oven; for the upper parr Will be rofied 
by the heat of the Oven, and the under part will be bfcilcd. Not will it be left 
plcafanc to behold 

A Lamprey fried , bod d t and rofied all at tines. 

Before you boil your Lamprey, take out his bones , to make it more graceful, for 
his flf fit is full of bones 5 which you fiiali do wi; h two lictle tticks held in 001 h hands; 
and fanning the Lamprey in the middle, you fhall cue his back-bone in the middie : 
then his head and end of his tail, about which the bores arc heaped, by reafon cf 
the bones palled out; being cat off, and his entrails taken forth , put him on a fpit, 
and wrap about three or four times with fillets, all the pares that are to be rofied 
and fried, firewing upon the one Pepper ; and thefillets rtlul be made wet in P;r- 
fley, Saffron, Mint,Fennel, and fwcet wine ; or with water and laic, cr broth, tor 
the rofied parts for the fried parts with Oyl: and fo let him be tinned, aiWavs 
tnoyfining the fillets with fire wing on the deco&ionof Origanum: When parr cf it is 
rofied, take it from the fire, and it will be gallant meat 5 let it before your gueffs* 

Chap. IX. 

Of divers -ways to drefs Pullets . 

I Shall here fet down divers ways to drefs Chickens, that will be very pleafantfor 
the guefis. So that 

A boiled Ptacoc\ may feem to be alive 9 

Kill a Peacock, either by thrufiinga quill into bis brain frein above , or elfe cmh** 
throat, as you do for yongkids, that the blood may come forth : then cut his skin 
gently from his throat unto his tail 5 and being cut, pull it t ff with his feathers from 
bis whole body to his bead: cm off that with the skin, and legs, and keep it: Roiff 
the Peacock on a (pit: his body being fit fted with fpices and iweet bcrbs^iicking firft 
cn his brefi doves,and wrapping his neck in a white imnm cloth • wet it a!ways*with 
water, that it may never dry: when the Peacock is rofied, and taken from the fpic, 
put him into his c wn .‘kin again ; and that he may feem to fiand upon his feet, you 
fba.ll thruft fmall iron wires, made on purpofc , through bis legs, and fee faft ©n a 
board, that they may rot be difeerned , and through his body to his head and tail. 
Some put Campbire in his mouth; and when he is fet on the table, thcycafi in fire. 
Phtira (Lews ihatihefame may be done with Pheafants, Gcefe, Capons, and other 
Bitd.s i and wc obferve theic things amongft out Guefis, But it will be a more rare 
fight, toftc 

A Goofe refled alive . 

A little before our times, a Goofe was worn to be brought to the Table of the King 
of Arragon, that was rolled alive, as I have heard by old men of credit. And when? 

1 went to try ic, tnv company were fohafty , that we eat him up before he was quite 
rofied. He was a ive, and the upper part cf him, on thcoutfide, was excellent wcll- 
rofted. The rule to do it is thus: Take a Duck, or a Goofe,01 feme fuch lufiy crea¬ 
ture,bur the Gocfe is beftfor thispurpole; pull all the feathers from his body,leaving 
his head and his neck: Then make a fire round about him, n6t too narrow, lefi chi 
fnaoke choke him,or the fire (hould reft him too foon ; not too wide,left he elcapc un- 
rofted. Within-fide fet everywhere little pots full of water, and put Salt and Mcufrt 
to them. Let the goofe be fmeered all over with <uct, and well larded, that he may 
be the better meat, and rott the better: put fire about, but make net too much haft s 
when he begins to rc.fi, he will walk about, and cannot get forth * for the fire fiops 
him: when he is weary, he quenebeth his thirft by drinking the water, by cooling 
bis heart , and the reft cf his internal parts. The force of the Medicament loofneth 
and cleanfeth his belly, fothat he grows empty; and when he is very hot,icrefts his 
inward parts, ( optimally moyften his head and heart with a fpurge. But when yr o' 
fee him run mad up and dcwn,and to ftumblefhis hearr then want' moyfture) where¬ 
fore take him away,and fet him on the Table to year Guefis,who will Cry as you pull 
eft his parts ; and you fhall almoft eat him up before he is dead. If you Would fet on 
the Table A jong *Tigeon y with hit bones pulled out , • 

&x ybifc 
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Vou ilulltake euc,his bones thu*: Put a yongPigeon, his entrails taken forth and 
well wa(h’d,for to lye a night and a day in ftrong Vinegar: then wafh him well, arid 
fill him with Spices and Herbs, and roll him or boil him, as you pleai'c j either way 
yon (hall find him without bones. Of old, they brought to the Table 


The Troj an Hog. 

The Antient Gluttons invented, how a whole Ox or Camel fhould be fee on the Ta¬ 
ble, and divers oiher creatures. Hence the people had a Tale concerning the Tro- 
j n Hog ; fo called, becaufc he covered in his belly, many kinds of living creatures, 
as the Trojan Horle concealed many armed men, Macrobites reports, 3. Ub.Satw. 
That 'fincim in his Oration, where he perfwades to yuc in pra&iie Fannins his Law 
concerning Moderation of Hxpencc, did Objeft to the men of his age, that tbty 
brought the Trojan "Hog to their Tables. Collers of Brawn, and the Trojan Hog, 
were forbidden by the Law of reguUtingexpence.Tbc Hog was killed, as DaUcham - 
fit traeflues it, with a fmall wound under his fhoulder: When much blood was run 
forth, all his entrails were taken our, and cut (ft where they began ; and after that 
he was often and well wafhed with wine, apdhang'd up by the heels, and again 
wafh'd with wine, heisro’ed with Mu^k, Pepper: then the forefaid dainties, 
namely ,Thrufiies, Udders,Gnat-fnappers,and many Eggs poured unto them, Oyfiers, 
Spllops, were thruft into his belly at his mouth: he is wafhed with plenry of exc<#~ 
lent liquor, and half the Hog is filled with Polenta, that is, with Barley, and Barley- 
Meal, Wine, and Oyl, kneaded together; andfo is he put into the Oven, with a 
braifs pan fee,under: and care mull be had to roll him fo leafurely , that be neither 
; burn, nor continue raw : for when the skin feems ernp, it is a fign all is rolled, and 
the Polenta is taken away. Then a fiiver platter is brought in , dnely gilded , but 
not very thick*? big enough to contain the rolled Hog, that mull lye on his back in k, 
and his belly flicking forrh, that is fiufc with diverfity of.goods ; arid fo is he fee on 
the Table. Jihenates Lib. 9. Vipnofophifi. But 


That an Egge may grow digger than a mans head . 

If yon would have an Eggefo big, there is an Art, how it may cover other Eggs in ir, 
and net be known from a natural Egge. You fhail part fifty or more yelks ol Eggs, 
and whites, onfe from the other: mingle the yelks gbriily, and out them into a blad¬ 
der, and bind it as round as you can ; put it into a pot full of water : and when you 
fee ir bubble, or when they are grown hard; take them out, and add the whites to 
them; lo fitting the velk«, that they may Hand in the middle, and boil them again 5 
fo fhail you have an Egge made without a (hell, which you fhail frame thu<. Pow¬ 
der the white Egge-{hells, clean walhed, that they may fly in\o fine dull; fteep this 
in ftrong or drilled Vinegar, till they grow foft ; for if id Egge ly long in Vinegar, 
the fheU will diflove,and grow tender, that it may eafiiy be thruft through the imall 
mouth of a glafs: when it is thrull in, with fair water ir will come to its former hard- 
nefs, that you will wonder at it s when the fhells diffolved are like to an unguent, 
with a Pencil mike a fhell about your Egge that is boiled , and let it harden in clear 
water: lb fhail you have a true natural Egge. 


Chap. X. 

How Meats may be prepared in places where there is nothing to rofi them with . 

S ometimes it falls our that Men are in places where there want many things fit to 
provide fupper ; but where convenience wants, wit may do its if you want a 
frying pan, you fhail know 

How to fry fijh on a paper. 

Make a frying pan with plain paper, pUtin oyl and fifties: then fee this on burning 
cole?, without flame, and it will be done the fooner and better. But if you will 
a ^hickin withe m a fire ; 








































































That Chickins may rof* whilft we are in cur Voyage : Put a piece of Reel into the 
fire , pm this into a Chicken that is pulled and his guts taken forth , and cover him 
well with clothes, that the heat breathe not out. and if he do Imell ill, yet the meat is 
good If you want Servants to turn the fpit, and you would have 

o... ‘dBird toroft himfelfi 

do thus: For the Bird will turn himfelf. Aibertm wires, 1 That a Bird called a Ren, 
that is the tmallcft of all Birds, if you put him on a fpit, made of Hazel-wood, and 
put hre under, he will turn as if he turned himfelf. Which comes from the proper¬ 
ty the wood, not from the Bird: and that is falfethe Philofopher laid; for if you 
pm fire under a Hazel- rod, it will twifi, and feem to turn it felf; and what flefh you 
put on it, ffit be not too weighty, will turn about with it. So 

Eggs are rofled without fire . 

laid in quick Lime, and Iprinkled with water, arerofted; for the Lime will 
grow as hot as fire. The Babylonians have their invention, when they arc in the 
Wildernefs,and cannot have an opportunity to boil Eggs ; they put raw Eggs into a 
fling, and turn them about till they be rolled. But if you 

Warn Salt 

for your meats* the feed of Sumach ftrewed in with Benjamin, will fetfon any thing. 
^Unj. If you want Salt, and would 

Keep flejh without Salt) 

Cover what flefh you will with honey, when they are frefh. but hang up the veffel 
you put it into, longer in winter, a lefs time in fummer. If you would have 

That Salt-flcfh fbould he made frefh. 

Firft, boil your Salted flefh in milk, and then in water, and it will be frefli. 'jipiciusi 
You (hail learn thus 

To wafh [pots from linnen clothes , 

If you want Sope, for red wine willfo (lain them, that you can hardly wafh them o**t 
wiinouc it: Bur when it doth fall down and ftain them, ctft Salt upon them, and it 
will take out the ipots. If rherc want 

Greu*dltngs> how to maj^e them . 

Suidas faith. That when Nicomedes , King of Bithynia, longed for fome cf thefc Fifh, 
and living fir from the c ea, could get none ; Apkius the glutton, made the Pictures* 
of thefc Fifh, and fet them on the Table,fo like,as if they hadbecn the fame. They 
were prepared thus: He cut the female Rape-root into long thin pieces, like to thefe 
Fifh, which he boil’d in Oyl,and ftrewed with Salt and Pepper, andfo he freed him 
from his lOngioo, As i&thenaw faith, in Cuphron , Comic . If there wane hre, I have 
flic wed already how to make divers forts of Artificial fires. 

Chap, XI. 

Of divers Confettions of Wines. 

N OW I come to drink, for I have fpoken of meat fuffidemly. And I will teach 
you to nuke many forts of wines, and that they may be plcafanx and odorife¬ 
rous ; for I have laid already what ways it may be made without pains. If you will 

T hat your Wine fit all fmell of CMuskj 

Take a glafsVial, and wsfliir, and fill it with Aquavit*) and put into it a little 
murk ; hop the mouth clofe, that it vent not; fet it in the fummcr-Sun two weeks, 
always (lining the water. The ufe is, if you put a drop of this into a gallon of wine, 
•lithe wine will fmell of Musk; and fo for Cinna moo or other Spices,, $6 you may 
*n*ke Xx z Hippocfw 
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Htppocra* Wine, 


Tike thefweeteft wine, we call it commonly Mangiaguitra, and into four Vials full 
of that, pour in two pounds of beaten Sugar, four ounces of Cinnamon, Pepper, and 
grains of Paradife, one ounce and half: let them infufe one day ; then drain them ; 
adde in the end in a knot a little Musk , and it will be excellent Wine ; or to pow- 
dred Su°ar we put a little vita , wherein Cinnamon, Pepper, Grains of Pai'a- 
dife, and musk have been intuled, as 1 faid, and it is prefemfy provided, for it draws 
forth the quinteffencc. I (hall flhew how 

Wine may fieezst in Glajfes. 

Becaufe the chief thing defired at Felds, is that Wine cold as ice may be drunk, efpe- 
cially in fummer; I will teach yon how Wine (hall prefemly, net onely grow cold, 
but freeze, that you cannot drink it but by fucking, and drawing in of your breath. 
Put Wine imo a Vial, and put a little water to it, that it may turn to ice the fooner; 
then call fnoW into a woeden veffel, and drew into it Salt-peter, powdred, or the 
cleanfing of Salt-peter, called vulgarly Salazzo. Turn the Vial inihefnow, and it 
will conceal by degrees. Some keep fnovir all the fummer. Let water boil in brafs 
kettles, ^then pour it imo gfeat bowls, and fee them in the frotty cold Air, it will 
freeze,and grow harder than fnow, and lad longer. 


Chap. XII. 

To make men drunks And to make them (oath Wme. 

V TOW we are crime to fptak of Wine 5 before we pafs from it, I will fliew you how 
]_\ to make your guefts drunk ; fordinnkennefs at Feafts, intreafeth mirth* and 
then how to keep them fafe from drunkennefs, when they are often provoked ro 
drink healths, and to drive *rht> fhall drink fnod. Yoihtiry with thefc fruits 

Make men drunks 

The fruits of the Arbute, and the Lore-tree, being eaten, will make men as though 
they weredtunk : alfo Dates cat in too great a quantity, caufe drunkennefs, and the 
pain of the head ; Sow-bread with Wine, makes a man drunk, Ambcr-greefc, or 
Musk, puc in Wine, exafperate drunkennefs: The filth of a Dogs ear mingled with 
Wine, makes one drunk,as Alberius faith. But %bafes, out of whom he took it, faith, 
That Wine, wherein the feeds of Ricinus are infilled, if any one drink it, it will in¬ 
ebriate them. Camels froth, drunk with water by a drunken man, will tfcake him 
mad, as poflefled with a Devil. Let thefe fuffice, for I faid more in my defeription 
of Plants. But on the contrary, thefe things will 

take away drunkennefs. 

Becaufe Hemlock, with Wine, is theoiufcof death*fey ks venome, it hath been in¬ 
vented and found true, that Hemlock is the caufe of Fife tri others* Phny feems to 
intimate as much. Alfo, venoms are prepared to drink, iorae taking Hemlock be¬ 
fore , that they may drink, and die. If a man hath drunk too much Wine, that 
doth him hurt, he (hall difcufs ic thus: (ah bids, thar,at the beginning and middle 
of Supper, a man (hould eat fbttt or ft?* trips rif rtWCo^worts, and it will take off 
his drunkennefs, and remove the hurt corncs by Wine, and will make a man as 
though he had neither eat rtor drank. The Egyptians, before all melt, did eacboiPd 
ColeWorts, and fo ptovidedthemfel ves frir drink. Maityto keeptbemfelvcs fober, 
t ake Coleworf-feeds firft. The Tifatiu, faith SfimaMy More they drank, fenced 
ihemfelves by feeding on Coleworts. Alexis. 

Tcfief day thou drurtk'ft t&0 
And now thy head doth ake: but futb 
Dtftemper fafting cures ; then 
Eat boil'd CohWoYts^ri»k^dgen„ 
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And Jmphis. 


There is no means can half fo well 
Asfudden trouble drihkjitjpel. 

For that will wonderfully cure ■ 

Eat elfe that's asfure. 

Thev were wotot in * vtffel of Atnethyft, to make another remedy for drunkennefs, 
that they might drink Wine without danger. Athenaus. If yon would otherwile 
hinder the vapours of the Wine, drink it well tempered with water; for they are 
fooneft drunk, that diink ftrongeH Wines, Afrhamt faith, If thou have drunk too 
much* eat before meat three or four bitter Almonds: they are drying, and will dank 
up the moyfiure, and drive away drunkennefs. Plutarch relates, That there was S 
Pbvfitian with Drwfa who when he bad firft eaten five or fix bitter Almonds, he al¬ 
ways conquered at the duel of drunkennefs. The powder of Ptitnex-ftoiie wi 1 do as 
much , if the drinker take that firft. Thaphraftm faith it is dangerous, unlefs he 
diink abundantly. So Eudimm drank two and twenty Cups, at lall he went into a 
Bath, and did not vomit j andfupped, fo as if he had drank nothing: for by itsdry- 
in° quality, itconfumes all the moyfiure; and being call into a vtffel of new Wine 
that works, the heat of the Wine is fiflit allayed. There are other things prepa- 
red by the Awients, to extinguifh drunkennefs, as to eat Letticeat the end of Sup¬ 
per,for they are very cold; we eat it now firft, to procure appetite s whence Mm,at 

writer ,' „ „ _ 

Why do we firft our Lettice eat! 

Our Fathers made it their laft meat, 

Diofcortdes feems to call it Acrepula, bccaufc it hinders drunkennefs* Leeks dtfwfc 
drunkennefs : and he that takes Saffron before, (hall feel no drunkennefs. There are 
alfo Herbs and Flower?, that ifyfcu make (Sarlands of them, they will hinder drun- 
kennefst as Violets, Rofes, and Ivy-berries. Thealhes of the Bill of a Swallow, pow- 
dred with My rrhe, and ftrewed into the Wineyou drink, will keep you fecure from 
bein° drunk. Hortu the Kingof Afl’yria found out this invention. Tliuj. I have 
faid how drunkennefs may be difpofed: now 1 fhall fbew how men (nail ablxam, 

That love Wne, to refrain it , 

There are many who when they have drank much Wire, that is the worfi thing in the 
World for them, fall fick, and die of it. Now if yon would refrain, and abhor Wine 
and fttong drink, becaufe the Fountain Cliiorius is too far off 5 let three or four live 
eels, put into the Wine, bay theretill they die. Let one drink of this Wine, who 
is°ivento drunkennefs, and he will loath Wine , and always hate it, and will ne¬ 
ve? drink it again • or if he do, he will drink but little, and with much lobnety. 
Another way: wafhaTortois with Wine a good while, and give one o (that wine 
to drink privately, half a cupfull every morning for three days, and you fliall lee a 
wonderful vertue. Myrepfsu. When one complained before the King of the In¬ 
dians, that he had Sons born to him, but when once they began to drink * little 
wine, they all died; Jarchtu anfwered him thus: It is better for them that they'di¬ 
ed for had they lived, they would have all run mad, becaufe they were begotlof feed 
tha’t was too cold. Tbereforp-yoor children muft abftam from wme,fo that they may 
not fo much as defire it. Wherefore if yen have any more Sons born, oblerve this 
rule: fee wherean Owl layshereggs; and boil her eggs rete , and give tnem your 
childe to cat; for if the childc eat them before he drinks wine, he will always hate ir, 
and live fober, becaufe his natural heat is made more temperate. Phtloftratus> in the 
life of Apollonius. Ttemocrtm faith, the defire of wine is aboliftied, with the watry 
juice that runs from Vines pruned, if you give it a drunkard to dunk, who knows 

not of it. CHAP! 
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Chap. XIII. 

How to drive Paraptes and Flatterers fromgreat mens Tables. 

I T is an cafic matter to drive away from our Tables , and great mens Tables, all 
fmell-fcafts, and coggingfoiftiag fellows, and this will make our guefls very cheer- 
full andgilad , to lee luch Cormorancs and Parafitcs driven away, and derided by all 
men. When therefore he fits down at Table, 7 

That his hands may grow blackwhcnhc wtpes of the Nafktn> 

Beat Vitriol and Gails in a Mortar, put them in a narrow clofe fieve, that the powder 
may come forth very fine 5 with this wipe the Napkin, and (flake ic ; that what flicks 
nor, may fall eft : then mbit with your hands, till you find that it flicks very faft . 
then wiping and (flaking off what flays not within, when theParafitc hath new wa- 
(hed his hands and face, call to him the Towel to wipe himfelfj and when it is wet, 
it will make hi, hands and face as black as a cole, that will very hardly be waffl’d out 
with many wafflmgs. Being now waffl'd and wiped, 

That he may not [wallow the meat he chews . 

And we (flail make him feel the more pain, if he be any thing dainty. I find in wri- 
tiug, that if you flick under the Table a needle, that hath often (owed the winding- 
flveccofthedead; and do this privately before fupper, the guefts cannot eat, thlt 
they will rather loath the meat, than eat lr. But experience provesthis tobefalfe 
and fuperftitious. FUrenunm taith. That Bafel is an enemy to women , and that fo 
mu^h , that if it be put tinder the diffl, and the woman knows not of it, (Ac will ne- 
verpnc herhandto the difh, before it betaken my : but this is a molt fearful lye. 
For a woman and Bafel agree fo well, that they not onely fow and plant them with 
great diligence tn their Gardens, hanging in .he Air; but they frequently feed on 
them in meats and fallets. I have done it oft-times: I infufed in a glafs of wine one 
drachm of the root of an herb we call BtIUoma, Fair Lady,not bruiting it too much ; 
and after twelve hours ,or a little more, pour out this wine into another cup,and give 
him that mult eat with you,tn the morning a cup of it to drink: then detain him with 
yon three hours . then cal 1 him to your Table, for the tnorfel he takes in his mouth, 
he can by no means fwallcw down, but he muft hurt his chaps, and be in °reat pain 
fo that hecan hardly drink- If you would have him cat or drink, let him gargle a 
good quantity ot milker vinegar m his mouth, andhewill be as if be had luffered 
nothing ac all. If we will 

Dnve Parades from great mens Tables , 

we can eafily do it thus: If we fltew fome of the drv roots of Wake-robbin on the 
daimieft meats, like Onnamon or Pepper, in powder', when he takes a bit of it, it 
vytll to burn his cnaps, and b.te his month and tongue, and fo fetch off the skin of hi. 
tongue, that he wt fo mump, and draw his chaps in and out, and gape, and make 
fuchfport, that will make people laugh: and the pain will not abate, until he hath 
anointed his chaps with butter and milk. Moreover, if yon cot the leaves of Cuc- 
kowpim lmall.and mingle them with faliets; thofe that eat of them, will havetfleir 
mouths and tongues to drivel fomuch , with thick fpittle, that they cannot eat till 
they have w*fn d u off. And it will be a$ good (port, if you like not your gfcefi. 

TImi all ’hings the [tmlljeafi eats, may tajle hitler, 

mice of r* ' fie c —J° f ,lle Q K n fe ’ . 1B<1 ,be ^* rkin he wi P cs hj s month with, with the 
wth^ C K f U,n!lda ’ 0 rfltn \? f "’ J 1 n d , lyit before bim: For when he cuts bread 
aftff K ?f*' or ‘ J n >' b,n ^ e Be,and (hall touch his lips with the Napkin.it will oive 
ha^et m * bo ™ ,nl . b > e .' jfte a th ‘t whatever he toncheth,tafteth,or licks,will 

have a meft horrible imack with it j and the oftner he wipes bis month that he may 

lhl P rV W1 -'ilK 1S ( hlUe j tafl r ,t o e more Wl11 bls mouth, palate, and jaws,be tormented^ 
that he will be forced to forfake the Table, We can alio delude him fo, Thm 
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That when he drinks, the cuf {hallflick, to his month, that he can hardly pull it of 
Befmeer the cup's mouth with themilk of Fig^and'jum-tr»^apih diff Ked in it; fot 
when they are dry, they will be clear: but when he drinks, the cup will (lick fart to 
his lips, that when he hath done drinking, he can hardly pull u oft. We (hall do 

^ * Thai flefh mat bloody and full of worms , and fo bo rejected 


bv fmellfeaRs. Boil Hares'blood, and dry it, and powder it; and call the powder 
upon the meats that are M’d, which will m '>^y‘He heat and movfture of the 

meat, that, tlw;liieemallbloody, *ndhcwill ««an 

mafear them without anyrifingof hisftomack. If yon cut Harp-ftttngs fmall, and 
Prow them on hot flefh, the Hiar will twill them, and they will move like worms. 
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Shews to catch living Creatures with your hands. 


V\T £ fi 4 Ufpe*k of Fawkni>g , that meft men, and efpeciatlygreat men , delight in. If 

l c J ° H Ti uj ltVin $ creatHres > the J * re fy face, er by craft. They are taken 

by craft, and killed. But how that may be done, jhall be taught in Fhtlofophy, that jhcws the 
Nature and manners of living Creatures: For it u eafit,whenyou knew their Natures and 
thesr Manners, cunning may find ways to allure and take them . Firft , J (ballteach howto 
allure and take them , by meat, whtflle, light, fine ll, love, and other frauds ; or elfe to make 
them drunks and take the m, or to k>ll them with venome. I jhallfet down examples. 


Chap. I. 


ffith what meats divers forts of Animals are allured. 

Here is nothing chat more allures tod draws on Animals, then 
meat and plealure, and love. Wherefore from thefe (hall I be¬ 
gin. They follow meat for neccffity ; unlei's they would dye 
for hunger, they m« ( i fearch for that: But divers Creatures 
feed on divers meats, lndfomeof them feed on particular diet; 
and you may guefs at the relt thereby by your own reafon. 



The bait for a Sturgeon , or tVhale»fifh. 


Sturgeons or Whales are allured with the Lungs of a Bull rofted , hung upon a line 
with a hook, call into the fea; the Sturgeon prefenrly fmels it, and being greedy of 
ir,prefenrlv (Wallows it down, and is caught with the hook : Oxen draw him to the 



The S«rgus loves Goats exceedingly, as we (hall (hew, aad hunts after the fmell of 
them. Wherefore the Fi(her-man wets his pafte in Goats blood, and calls it into 
thac part oft he lea wheic they hannt . and they are drawn thicher bythefentof it, 
as by a charm, and arecatched with the hook. Moreover, if men fallen to the hook 
the bait thar is made of a Moufe filhfalted , and move this gently in the lea, the Sar- 
gi will come to it exceedingly, and gather abont the hook for the love of it, and are 
eafily caught by their greedinels after the meat. 


%A tail far TkfmalM. 


Ticinus a Riverin Italy prodneeth a filh called Thymalns, that is not taken with the 
dainty bans that other filh are,but oncly with the Gnat, an enemy to man } and fhe 
delights in no other bait. 1 
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A Bait for Sftmmer’ivbitinos, x 

The Bait is made of the Purple f.fh; for this is bound faft to the line, and this riukes 
theta fwim to the Bait,becaufc they love it;and when any one of them by greedinefs 
lays hold ©f the Bait, the reft will run after, and catch hold of the hooks, that for 
number you fhaii hardly draw them to you, fo many will be hanged together by fe- 
verai hooks. 

Bait for an Bet, 

Eels lie in their holes $ and the mouthcs of their holes being fmeered in the ponds 
with fome odoriferous things, they are called forth as other Fifh are. Anftotle. 
Yet ?ltny faith falfe, that they are not allured , but driven away by the lent.of 
dead Eels. Opiantu wittily faith, they arc allured with garbage. Would you know 

A Bait for Mullets, 

Becaufe the Julides are a Bait almoft for all Fifh , or your groundlings or little Sea-' 
fquilss therefore they are a part of all Baits. Or , take of the Liver of the Tuny 
Fifh,four drachms; Sea-fquils,eight drachms.; Seiamum-fecd, four drachms ; Beans 
ground,eight drachms; of raw Dog-fifh, two drachms : pown all thefe, and make 
them up with new Wine diftilled into balls, for good Bai^s. This is 

. * A Bait for all 'Fifh. 

Tarentinui teacheth us this for all Fifh r Take of the firong Whale, eight drachms ; 
yellow Butterflies, Annifeed, Checfe of Goats Milk, of each four drachms ; of Q- 
poponax,two drachms • Hogs blood, four $ a^ much Galbanum: pown them all,and 
pour on fowrc Wine: make cakes, and dry them in the Sun. 

Chap. II. 

How living (freattires are drawn on with the baits of lovi, 

T Here are two Tyrants that rule over brute Beafts,mcat,and pleafure or love; not 
fme.li,noi found,nor fumes; nor do other things allure their minds befidcs loves 
that we may lay of wildc Besfts as well as of man , Wanton love can do any thing 
with mortal Creatures. If we will 

Take Cuttles with the bait of love ; 

To take Cuttles there needs neither wheels nor nets; but you may catch them thu", 
with baits of love, to trail the Female Cuttle, and the Male feeing it never fo far oft, 
fwims prciently after, and fafteneth elofe about her; and whilft they thus embrace, 
the Fifhcrs cunningly take them up. 

To catch a Pollard or Cupito. 

o£lian faith that in the Grecian Gulph,the fharp-fighted Cupito is ; but I have feen 
them taken in the AdriatickSca by the fury of lore. ThcFifherbindes the Female 
cither to a long fifh-polc,or to along rope ; but (he muft be fair and fat: for the Male 
cares not for one that is lean: fo is he drawn to the fhore: or,he follows the net; and 
you muftobferve how to lay hold of him: for when the Female is drawn, the Males 
fwim alter her,being furioufly in love ; theFifhermancafts in his net,and takes them. 

To catch a Scariu or Gilthead . 

TheScarusof all Fifh is the moftlafchicusjhis unfatiable defire of the Female,is the 
caufe that he is taken ; cunning Fifhermen that know this, lay fnares for him thus: 
They catch the Female, and tie the top of her mouth toar©pe,and they draw hera- 
live through the Sea in fuch places as they haunt : the Males are mad with lull 
when they fee her,and ftrive toccme at her,andufe all fuch means as lovers do : but 
when they come neerthe net, the Fifhcr draws in the Fetaale, and the Males Iwim- 
ming in after her, are catcht. 0 piattm 9 Y y Tc J 
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To catch Elephants. 

There is a Pit made to catch Elephants, and four Females are pat in to alluretbe 
Males j the Males come, and enter into the Pit: but thofc that lie in wait,pull away 
the Bridge, and fo they have the Elephants faft. o£H«n. 

To catch a Nightingale. 

The Female Nightingale is fhm in a Cage, the Fowler counterfeits their note • the 
Males come when they hear it ; and feeing the Female, the Male flies about till he 
till into the net. 


Chap. III. 

Alfa other Animals are c ailed together by things they like. 

A Lfo, feme Animals by Sympathy , are drawn by the love of feme things, or of 
fome other Creatures, which he that lays lnares obferving, olctb fuch meats for 
them, chat whiltt they follow what they love, they may fall into the fnates. If you 
would know how 

To catch a Sargus ; 


It is a mad way to catch them. The Sargi love Goats unmeafurably j and they arc 
f© mad after them, that when fo much as the fhadow of a Goat, that feeds neer the 
(here (hall appear neer uuio them, they prefemly leap for joy,and fwim to it in haflc 5 
and they imitate the Gcats, though they are not fit to top: »cI thus they delight 
to come unto them. They are therefore cacch’d by thofe things they fo much defire. 
Whereupon, the Fifhcr putting ©n a Goats skin with the horns, lies in wait for them, 
havino the Sun bchindc his back , and pafte made wet with the decoaion of Goats 

flefh? this he cafts into the Sea where the Sargi ule to come; andthey, asif they 
were charmed, run to it, and are much delighted with the fight of theGoar* ?km, 
and feed on the pafte. Thus the Fifherman catchcth abundance of them. 

Opian doth elegantly deferibe it thus: 

The Sargi doth ran mad for love of Goats* 

And a little after, 

7he cunning Fifher hid in a Cjoats sl^n, 

CMakcs two Goats horns unto his temples faft ; 

Hu bait mix'd with Goats blood , he doth within 
7 he Sea let loofe. 7 he Sargtu comes in hafte : 

For of the bait he deerly loves the fmell y 
And the (joats s\in doth tole him on as well . 


How tc catch Tartridge, 

Partridge love Deer exceedingly , and are cofened by their skim Thus : If a man 
pot oDt Deer’s skin, and the horns upon his head, and come elofely to them ; they 
fuppofino it is a Deer indeed, will entertain him, and draw neer tc him; and 
will not flie away, and embrace him as much as one would do a Friend, erase 
from a lpng journey : but by this great frierdlinefs , they get nothing but nets and 
fnarcs. 

Catching of Buftards . 

Buftards of all Birds are thought to be meft in love with Horfes; and it appears, be- 
caufe they cannot endure other living creatures, but when they fee a Horfc, they wm 
prefemly flie to him, with great joy, and come neer to him. If a man put on * none 
skin, he may catch as many as he pleafe; for they will come neer for love of the hore, 
So almoft are 
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The Polyp or Pourcontrels taken . 

The Polypi take delight in the Olive-tree, and they are oft-times found fsftned 


with their claws about the body of it: fometimes alfo, thev are found clapping 
about the F^-tjec, that ®row; neer the Sea, and eating the Figs, faith Clearchtts. 
Wherefore Fibers let down an Olive-bough into the Sea, where the Polypi ule to 
be. In fhort fpace, without any labour, they draw up as many Polypi as they will. 
Opian bandfomely.describes it thus: 


The Polypus doth love the Olive tree , 

And by the JpeckJed leaves (' tie wonder) he 
Is catch*d, --‘ 


Again, 


He is enraged for the Olive bough, 

The Wary Ftjher doth by this know how 
To catch thts Fijh: for he doth bmde about 
Apiece of Lead) an Olive- branch throughout: 
The Fijh lays hold, and u illnot let it go ; 

He loves it } and it proves his overthrow • 


I 


Chap. IV. 



N Ot onely love,but noifes and Mufick will draw them: and each creature delights 
in fomcfpecial noife. Firlf, 


The Dolphin loves the Harp. 


And with this Mufick is he moll delighted , as alfo with the found of the Organs. 
Hence Herodotus firfi, and others from him, report., that Arion was carried to Tena¬ 
nt on a Dolphins back: for when the men of Corinth calf him into the Sea, he beg* 
ged chat he might have his Harp with him, and might ling one fong as he was thrown 
in. But a Dolphin took him, and brought him to Tenarus. Opian, 

A Wolf is charmed by a OVLnftrelor Flute, 

A Minflrel atPythiocara , when he fang and played very pleafantiy , he made the 
Wolves tame. *A£lian, 


Horfes delight in theMufic^of the Flute. 


The Horfesof Lybia are fo taken wirh the noife of the F ute , that they wil!gr v ow 
tradable for mans nfe thereby, and not be obftinate. Shepherds mike a Shepherds 
Pipe of Rhododaphne ; and by piping on this, they will fo delight Horles, that they 
will run after them: and when the Shepherds play on,the Horles will Hand l ill, ana 
weep for py. Euripides faith, that Shepherds provoke Mares to take Horle, by p ly¬ 
ing on a Pipe; and the Horfes are fo provoked to back the Mares. 

Stags and Bores are taken with a Pipe . 

It is a common faying among the Tyrtheni.that Bores and Stags are taken moft with 
them by Mufick: which fo comes to pafs. Nets being pitch d, and all things made 
ready for to enfnare them, a man that can play well on the Flute, goes through dales 
and hills,and woods, and plays as he goes,neer their haunts; they hften exceeding¬ 
ly after it, and are eafily taken by it : for they are fo ravi&icd , that they or°ec 
where they are. And thus by delight they fall into the fnare, and are taken. 
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his Boat, and begins to play on the Pipe : the Paftinaca is much taken with it, and To 
comes to the top of the water, and another lays hold of him with his Engine, 

. y 1 > sf»i ri y ybb sin 'iqylo 1 ! srT. 

Grampels by Mafick^ *re enticed on land . 

Fifhermen catch Grampels by Mufick: fome lie hid, others begin to play with the 
Pipe: when the Grampels hear the Mufick, they prefently come forth of their holes, 
as if they had been charmed ; and they are lb ravilhed, that they will come out 
of ihe waters. Thefe go back and play on the Pipe, the others run and catch them 
on dry Land. 


Chap. V. 

Fijhes are allured by light in the night, 

A Mongd the many Arts to deceive Animals, Light is one : for at night, when 
fomeFHh reft, Filhcrmcn carrying Light in their Boats, draw thefe Fiftuo 
mem, and fo flrike them with a three-forked Spear, or catch them alive. Which 
Opian knew. 

hither at noon , or when the Sun dothfety 
Are Fifhes caught, or elfein the dar knight y 
By burning torches taken in the 'Hjt . 

For whtlfi they take {uch pleafure in the Light , 

The Fifberman doth fir the them with his darty 
Or e/fe doth catch them then by fome fuch Art . 

Many men have been much troubled how to make a Fire or Light under Water, 
that Fifhes feeing ii afar off, might fwim to it. 1 have done it thus: I made a Pil¬ 
lar of Brals or Lead , three or four foot diameter: it was fbarp or pyramidal below, 
that it might fink the better into the deep ; and ic was bound about wiih iron hoops, 
that being funk by its weight, it might be drawn under the water: I fet on the top a 
Pipe that was fifteen or twenty foot long, and one foot broad. The middle of this 
Pillar had many open windows, five or fix, and thefe were Glafs-windows, well 
polifhed and fitted to them , and the joynt$were well glued with Pirch, that no 
water could come in. I funk the Pillar by its weight in a place fit for it ; but the 
mouth of the Pipe Hood at leaf! two foot above warer i then I let down a lighted 
Candle into the belly c f the Pillar by the Pipe, with a cord; and it was fo provided* 
that whac motion foever it had , it ftiould always ftand upright. The Light parted 
through the windows into the waters, and by refleaion made a Light that might be 
feen under water very far: to this Light, abundance of Filh came,and I catched them 
with Nets. 


Chap. VI. 

That by Looking-Glares many Creatures are brought together , 

Fc “ ll J es be wanting,Looking-Glaffes may ferve to make reflexion of themielves; 
lo thefe Creatures, deluded by their own pi&ures, arc drawo thither. Alfo Li¬ 
quors may ferve in Head of Glafles. 

The Cuttle u taken with a Glafs, 

Glafles put into wood are let down by a cord by the Fifhermen into the waters; 
and as they flote, they are drawn by degrees : the Cuttle feeing himfelf in it, cafts 
at his own image; and laying faft hold of the wood with his claws, whilft 
eaten * U ^° D ° WD ^ urc as cnamore d by it,he is circumvented by the Net,and 

A Jackdaw is taken with a Looking-Glafs, 

Jack- 
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Jackdaws love themfelves: the Fowler following totake them, invents fuch wayes; 
for where he fees they flock, there he fee, a Bafon full of Oyl ; the curious Bird 
fomin° thither,fits on the brim of the Veffel, looking down to fee her own Ptaure; 
and becaule tie thinks that fhe fees another J ackdaw, ihe battens to flee down, and 
fo falls into the Oyl, and the thick Oyl flicks to her, and fo fhe is catched without 
faares or nets. 

Haw Q*4ils are taken with a Lookjng-Glafs, 

riearcbus faith,that Quails fpend their feed not only when they fee the Females, but 
when they hear their cry alfo. The caufe is the impreflion in their tnindes > which 
you (hall know when they couple, if youfeta Looking-Glafs againftthem, and 
before that aiGin t for running foolilhly to their picture in the Glafs , they ice they 
are catchr. A then a ns and Evfiathius, 


Chap. VII. 

How Animals are congregated by fweet fmells, 

r 'ere are many odours, or other hidden qualities, that gather Animals together, 
from the particular Nature of things.or of living Creatures. I (hall fpeak of the 
fmelling odours and other aliments that they much defire. As, 

Fhe Unicorn is allured by fent, 

Tretres writes,that the Unicorn fo hunts after young Virgins, that he will grow tame 
with them ; and fometimes he will fall afleep by them, and be taken and bound. 
The Hunters clothe fome young lufty Fellow in Maids clothes; and ftrewing fweet 
odours on him, they fet him right againft the place where the Unicorn is, that the 
winde may carry away the fradl to the wilde Bead : the Hunters lie hid in the mean 
time The Bead, enticed with the fweet ftnell, comes to the young man : he wraps 
the Bead’s Head in long and large fleeves : the Hunters come running, and cm off 
his Horn. 

7 o make Wheedles come together. 

The Gall of a Stellio beaten with water, will make Wheezles come together, faith 
TUny. Alio, the wife Plinianifts write, that with the Gall of a Champion caft into 
water, Wheezles will be called together. 

7 ’0 make tJMice come together. 

If yon pour thick lees of Oyl into a Difh, and fet it right in the honfe, they will flick 
to it. P*&aiitu. But vimoliHi faith , if you pour Oyl-Lees into a Brazen Ba¬ 
fon, and fet it in the middle of the honfe , all the Mice at night will meet toge- 
ther. 

To make Fleas come together. 

The fat of a Hedge-hog boyl’d in water, and taken off as "t »J 

yon anoynt a ftaff with it, and fet it in the honfe, or under your bed, all the F^cas will 

come to it. Rhafs, 

To bringFrogs together . 

The Gall of a Goat fet into the earth in fome Vcflel, is faid to bring all the Frogs to*, 
©ether, if they an findc any delight therein,, 

CHAF, 
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c h a p. viir. 

Hbw Creatures, made drunks, may be catch'd with the hand . 

{ Have faid what draws them, now I fhall fay what will make them drunk. There 
arc many fimplcs that will do k, that you may take them with your hand?, whiift 
the) fleep: and bccaufc there are divers Animals that are made drunk with diveqf 
things, I fhall Ipeak of them in order. Andfirft, 

Hew Dogs are made drunks v wo* 

Athenatu faith , that Dogs and Crows are made drunk with an Herb^lfed iEnutri s 
but Tbeophraftue , from whom he had it, faith, that the Root j£noth*jri, given with 
Wine, w ill make them more tame and gentle. Whence jEnutra comes, by corrup¬ 
tion of the word. Theophraflm his jEnothera is Rhedodaphni, as I faid. So 

Ajfes are made drunks 

And when they deep, they are not onely taken. but, if you pull off their skids, they 
will fcarcc feel you, nor awake ; which comes by Hemlock : for when they have 
eaten that,they fall fo fait afleep, that they feem lihpid and fenflefs. So 

Horfes are made fiupid 

by Henbane feed, if you give it them with Barley; and they will be fo faft afleep,that 
they will be half dead, half a day. A certain Cheat, who wanted money on his 
way, caft this/eedto lomc of his company . and when they lay almott dead afleep, 
and they were all much troubled for them , for a reward he promised to help them . 
which received, he put Vinegar to their Noll rils, and f9 revived them. Whereupon 
they went cn their journey. So 

Libards are made drunks 

Opian teacheth the way, and how they are taken when they are drunk. In Afrka* 
fo foon as they come to a Fountain where the Libards ufe to drink every morning* 
there the Hunters in the night bring many veflels of Wine ; and not far from thence, 
they fit covered in blankets. The Libards, very thirfiy,come to the Fountain, and 
fo foon as they have drunk Wine, that they delight in , firft they leap, then they 
fall fall afleep on the ground ; and fo they arc eafily taken. If you defire to 
know how 

Apes are taken, being dr ten k^; 

Athenasu writes , that Apes will drink Wine alfo 5 and being drunk, are catch’d. 
And ‘T liny faith, that four-footed Beafts, with Toes, will not encreafc, if they ufe 
to drink Wine. So 

Sows run mad , 

eating Henbane-feed. o£lian faith, that Boars eating this Herb,fall fick of a lingring 
difeaic, and are troubled: it is of the Nature of Wine that difquiccs the minde and 
head. So 

Elephants are made drunks 

Athenaw reports out of Ariftotle's Book de Ebrietate , that Elephants will be drunk 
with Wine. t/E/ian writes, that they give the Elephant thatmuftgoco war, Wine 
of rbe Grapes, and made Wine of Rice , to make them bold. Now 1 will (hew 
how Birds laid afleep, may be catch’d with your hands. If then you would know 

how 

Birds may be catch'd with hands ; 

Pliny writes, A certain Garlick grows in the Fields, they call it Alum, which being 

boylcd, 
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bovled, and calf to them, is a remedy againft the villany of Birds that ear up the 
Corn chat it cannot grow again : the Birds that eat ic are prefer, tly flcpid, and arc 
catch’d with ones hand, if they have If aid a little, as if they were .Beep. Bat if you 


will 


Hunt 'Partridge that are drunk* 


Boetim teacheth yoa thus: You (hall eafily hum fuch Partridge, if you caff unto them 
meal wet in wine: for every Bird is foon taken with it. if ycu mal e it with water 
and wine mingled,and put that whuh is Hrongef into the veffels,io loon as they have 
but fipt»little, they grow drowfie and llupid. He (heweth, 

How to take Vucks with your hand 0 

If any one obferve the place where Ducks ufe to drink ; and putting away the water, 
place black wine in the place : when they have arunk, they fall down, and may be 
eafily taken. Alio, wine-lees is beft. 

Ducks and other Birds hein{ drnnl^are foon taken 
With fome meats, as are the Bur Dock leed, Brewed here and there in pla e$ where 
Birds frequent: they are fo light-headed when they have eaten them , that you may 
takethemwithyourhands, Anotherbait. Tormemil boyld in goodwine, and 
bovl Wheat or Barley in the fame, calf to Birds, is good tocatch them: for t*ey will 
eat pieces of lormcmil with the feeds, and be drunk that they cannot flie; and 
fo are they catc’d with your hands. This i bell whin the weather is cold , and the 
Snow deep Or elie Brew Barley corns in places mitre min) Birds come , then 
make a ccmpofiticn like a pubis of Barley-meal, Ox-gall, and Henbane-feed j fee 
this on a plank for them: when i bey have tailed it, the Birds will be fo hupid,that 
they cannot flie,buc ate catch’d with ores hand. Or mingle Bailey,and tntflircoms # 
that are fo called from flies,with the feeds of Henbane,and make the pap of it,and lay 
on aboard, as before. 

To catch %toks with your hands. 

Powder Nttx vomica, and mingle it with flefti. So alfo you may make Fifh drunk. O- 
pms teacheth fome ways. If you will 

Make Fifh drunk* 

Sow-bread will do it: fot I faid, that Sow-bread will make men more drunk. 

Words are: 

Of Sow bread-Root,, they make 4 pafte that's white 
Andfat^with which the rocks and holes they fmeer 5 
The water’s poyfon’d by it^and the might 
And force thereof doth fpread both far and veer. 

The Fifhes fall) the Fifhes are made bltndc) 
t/4nd tremble at it: for the ftin king fined 
This Root thm ordered , alwajes leaves behind e, 

Doth make them drun \, as Ftjhers know fall well 


Hi* 


Chap. IX. 

The peculiar poyfons of Animals are declared . 

D O not think I mein, that one poyfon can kill all living Creatures, btit every one 
hath his feverai poyfon: for what is venomc to one, may ferve to preferve^ano- 
tner * which comes not by reafon of the quality,but of the diftinft nature,- Won d 

We mention 


The venoms that kill Dogs* 
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Vtofarides faith, that whiteChamxleob made up with Barley-Flour, will k’lii 
Dogs Sows, and Mice , being wet with water or Oyl, Theophraftta faith , Dogs 
and s’ows kneaded with water and Oyl: but with Colewous Sows. Nux vomica, 
which from the effe£k is called Dogs Nut , if it be filed , and the thin filings thereof 
be given with Butter or lotne tat thing to a Dog to fwaiiow, it will kill him in three 
hours l"pacc;fie will be aftonifhed,and fall fuddenly,and dies without any noife: but 
it muft be frefh, that Nature feenas to have produced this Nut alone to kill Dogs. 
They will noteat the Fruit of the Alb, becaufe it makes pain in their back-bone and 
hips: yet Sows are fatted by it So there is one Plant, called Dogs bane. Chry - 
Jlppw faith, that Dogs are killed with it, if the (hoots of it are given to. them with 
water. Dogs cole, or wilde cole, if it be given with Flefh ; fo the fumes of Lead. 
Anfiotlc in his wonders,concerning thcCountry of the Scythians and Medes, faith, 
tfiat there is Barley that men feed on 5 but Dogs and Sows will not endure the Ex¬ 
crements of cho r e that eat it, as being poyfon to them. I fay nothing of Aconitum, 
called by 'Diofcorides , Dogs bane. I (lull fay the fame 

Of Wolfs bane. 

Wolfs bane kills Wolfs and many Other wild Beaftsj and it’s fo called from the effe&. 
Mountebanks make venome thus: Take black Hellebore, two ounces; Yew-leaves, 
one ounce j Beech-rinde, Glafs, quick Lime, yellow Arfenick, of each one ounce 
and half : of fweet Almonds three ounces ; Hcney what may fuffice. Make pel¬ 
lets, as big as a fmall Nut. Others take Wolfs bane , yellow Arfenick, and Ytw- 
leaves, of each alike, and mingle them. There arc other Herbs that kill Wolfs: 
but I pafs them, to avoid reGioufneis. tAihan faith, Bv Nilus grows an Herb called 
Wolfs bane j if a Wolf tread on it, he dies of convulfions. Wherefore the Egyp¬ 
tians forbid any fuch Herb to be imported into their Country , becaufe they adore 
this Creature. There are alfo 

Herbs that ktd CM ice. 

That Aconitum, which is called MyodtonoE, kills Mice a great way off. Diofcorides 
and Hjcaxdar. Staves-acre hath a’moii the lame forces, whole Root or Seed in 
powder,mingled with M*al, and fried with Butter, kills Mice if they eat it. . They 
are driven awjy with the Root of Daffodils j and if their holes be Hope with it,they 
die. The .vildeCucumber, and Colcquintida , kill Mice. If Mice eacTithymal, 
cpt into fmall dices , and mingledwith Flour and Metheglin , they will be bliede. 
So Chameleon, My acanthus, Realgar, namely, of live Brimfione, quick Lime and 
Orpiment will do the fame. But among l 

Wolfs banes , 

is reckoned Libards bahe, by whofe Root, powdered, and given with flrfh. they 
are killed. Flefh is (hewed with Aconite,and Panthers are killed iftbev tahe thereof. 
Their jaws and throat arc prefently in pain : therefore it is called Pardalianches. 
They arc killed alfo by Dogs bane, which alfo they call Pardalianches. 

Lions bane 

called Leontophonori : it is a little Creature that breeds nowhere but where the 
Lion is. Being taken,it is burnt: and with the Aflaes thereof, flefh is firewed ; and, 
being caft in the high-ways where they meet, Lions are killed : foPardaliauches 
"kills Lions as well as Panthers. 

Ox bane, 

► The juice cf black Chameleon kills Heifers by a Quinfey : wherefore fome call it 
Ulophocon. Oxen fear black Hellebore, yet they will eat the white. 

Cjoats bane. 

There is an Herb , that from killing Beafts, but efpecially, Goats, is called 
golcthros. The Flowers of it, inawatry Spring-time, are venome when they 

wither; 
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wither ; fo that this miichief is not found every yeer. 

Harts bane* 


Some venemous Fifh are found in Armenia ; with the powder of them, they feitrfer 
Figs Brewed with it,in the places where wilde Beads come: Beads no .loaner ude 
of them, but they die. And by this Art are Harts and Bores killed. %Alian 


Horfe banes, 

are Aconite, Hellebore,and red Arfenick. 


Wheedles bane, are 

Sal Ammoniac, and Corn moyttened with lomc Liquor : fcacter this about fuch 
places as Wheczles haunt: When they cat it, they die, or flic away. 

Sheeps bane % 

Nardom kills Sheep. Ditfctridet. Cattelaod Goacs,ifthey drinkthe water where 
Rhododendron is tteeped.will die. Pimp and Omr.jmm, an Author nameiei?. F.ea- 
bane kills Goats and Sheep: fo doth Savin* 

Pigeons bane* 

Seraph writes* thitPigcons are killed when they eatCorn or Beans (kept in wa- 
ter, wherein white Hellebore hath been infufed. 


Hens bane , 

Hens die by eating the Seeds of Broom, called Spartum. 

Bats bane. 

Zoreaftes in Geofon . faith they die by the fume of Ivy* 

Vultures . 

Some Animals are killed by things that fmell very fwcec to os : Vultures by Un« 
goents, and black Beetles by Rofes. the fame happens if a man do bur anoync 
them, or give them meat that is fmcered with fweet Oyntmenr. tAnttotle lib. 
rabtl. 

Scorpions bane. 

Aconite called Theliphonum , from killing Scorpions. Scorpions are flupified 
touching it, and they wax pale, flicwing that they are conquered. The Eagle is 
killed with Comfrey : the Ibis with the Gall of the Hizna ; the Stare with Gariick- 
feed : the Charadrius with Brlmflone : the Urchin withPondweed : tbeFaol- 
con, the Sea-gull, the Turtle, the black-Bird, the Vulture, the night-Bird, called 
Scopes, perifh with Pomegranate Kernels. T he Titling by the Flower of Willows : 
the Crow with Rocket-feed : the Beetle with fweet Oyntment: the Rook with the 
reliques of flefti the Wolf hath fed on s the Lark by Muflard-fccd : the Crane by 
the Vibe-juicc. 


C ft a p. X. 

Of the venomes for Fijhes # 

T Hc Sea and Rivers ufe to be infefted with fome Herbs, and other fimples 
whereby the Fifties that fwim in thofe waters, are made drunk and die. Bur, 
bccauic they are feveral for fevcral Fifli, I (hall fet down both the Particulars and 
the Generals, that the Fifticrman taught by thefc, may invent others himfelf. 

Fijhes are killed , 

faith *Ptinj , by the Root the Fiflicrs of Campania nfc , called, round Birth-wort ~ 

Z z called 
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called alfo the venome of the Earth. This Root they bruiie, and mingle it with 
Lime, and call inn to the Sea: the Fifties come to it with great delight, and are pre- 
fcntlv killed,and float on the waters. Dtofcondes lauh, that broad leaved Tithymal, 
bruifedand ftrewed in the waters, kills Fifh. We ule now to bruife the Roots ot 
it and with a weight let them down to the bottom of the waters, that will be m- 
fe’aed bv them, and kill the Fifli prcfently. But in the Sea, we (hall fooner kill them 
thus • Mingle Oriental Galls, two drachms*, Cheefe, one ounce’, Bean-meal, three 
ounces, with Aqua Viu i make pellets of thele as big as Chick-pcaloo. Caft them 
into the Sea, in the morning before Sun rile: after three hours , come to the place 
aoain and you (hall finde all thole that tailed of it either drunk or dead, and to 
appear either on the to? or bottom of the Sea ; which you (hall take up with a pole 
and a hook fattened to it, or Filh-fpecr. The AquaVita : is added , bccauic icfoon 
flies to the head. The Oriental Galls are poyfoti that aftonilheth them : the Bean- 
meal is not of great concernmenr. This bait invites them ; and theCheefc Fmells 
fo) that they fern it at a dittanca 


N 


Chap. XI. 

Of other Experiments for hunting, 

Ow I will addfome Experiments that teem to be requifue, that you may ufc fox 
neccflity when you pleaie. 

To change a "Dogs colour. 

Since white Dogs are fcldom fit for hunting, becanfc they are feen afar off, a way is 
found to change his colour, that will be done if youboyl quick Lime with Litharge, 
and paint the Dog with it, it will make him black. 

That a Dog may not go from you, 

Vemocrites faith, a Dog will never run from you, if yon fmeer him with Butter from 
head to tail, and give him Butter to lick. Alfo, a Dog will follow you if you have 
the lecondine of a Bitch clofe in a bag with you,and let him fmell to it. If you would 
notbayc 

Tour Dog to barkji 

If you ha*e a Bitches fecond Membrane, or a Hares hairs,or Dung, or Vervain, about 
you. In Nilus there is a black ttone found,that a Dog will not bark if he fee k: you 
mutt alfo carry a DogsTongue under your great toe within your ftiooe , or the dry 
heart of a dog about you. Sextus, Or , the hair of a Hare, or the Dung. TC«/> 
Orcucoff the tail of a yongWheezel, and put it under your feet i or give the Dog a 
Fro°to eat in a piece of meat. All thefe things are to keep Dogs from barking. Ni- 
aidius faith, that Dogs will all day flic from him who pulls off a tick frem a Sow, and 
carrieth it a while about him. Opian, 

If of Hyanas skin a piece you takgy 
And wear it , all the dogs will you for fake ; 

As frighted they null fie, and nevermore 
Bark,atyou , though they barked much before * 

That a T)og may not run. 

If yon anoynt him with Oyl under the fhoulders, he cannot niu. 

To make a Hawke conragiom. 

You (ball animate your Hawk againtt the prey, that he may affailland flee at grtat 
Birds. Whenyouhawk, wee the Hawks meat with Wine. If it be a Buzzard, 

add a little Vinegar to it when you would have him flic t give him three bit* of Hem 

wet 
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wet in wine: or, pour Wine in at his mouth, with a yodg Pidgpon: fo let him flic, 

7° make T artridge more bold to fight. 

Give them Maidenhair with their meat. Pliny. 

That dung-hill Cocky maj fight the better . 

Give them GarlUk to eat Coop before they fight: whence, in the old Comedy , g 
Cock ready and earnefi to fight is wittily called fed with Garlick. 

That a Bird may not jlie high. 

Take out the Feathers of his tail, that make him file upwards \ lb he will whirl a- 
bout, and flic downward. If you will have 

That a Ifird fhaU notflie> 

cut the upper and lower nerves of his Wings, and it will not hurt him . yet he can¬ 
not file out of your Bird-cages, or places you keep them ip. J 1 
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Natural Magick: 

Wherein are handled fecret and undifcovered Notes. 


i 



The Proem i. 

Mahfiwo forts of fecret marks, which the; vnlgarly callSrfers ; one of vtfiblc marks, 

_ a „du worthy of a treatife by it [elf: another of fecret marky, whereof I have attempttd 
to Ur fomethingin this prefer* Volume , and what are the confctMtnts thereof, for the 
„fe of great Meii, and Princes, that take care for things a hfent , and write to ftmeman the 
Lws,he invention. IfhaSfct down flatnlj feme examples: but thefe things and the o„' 
fetttsences of them mull be faithfully concealed , left by growing common amongt ordinary 
file, the; be difrefretled. this is that l (hall pnblijh. 

Chap. I* 

How a writing dip*d in divert Liqnirt may be read . 

Here are many, and almoft infinite ways to write things of necefliev, 
that the Chirafters (hill not be feen, unlefs y ou dip them into 
waters, or pm them neer the fire, er rub them with duft, or tmeer 
them over. I dial l begin with them that are read by dipping them 
into waters. Therefore 

If you defire that letters not feen may be read , and finch ju are feen may be hid. 

Let Vitriol foak in boyling water: when it is diffolved, drain it fo long till the water 
orow clear ; with that liquor write upon paper : when they are dry,they are not een. 
Moreover, grinde burnt draw with Vinegar ; and what you will writein the fp c 
between the former lines, dclcribe at large. Then boyl fowre Galls in white Wi , 
wet a lounge in the liquor: and when you have need, wipe it upon the paper gent y, 
and wet the letters fo long until the native black colour difapp«r , but the former 
colour,- that was not feen,may be made apparent. Now I vvillfhew ln nhuhcpotf 
paper mullbefoaked to make letters to be feen. As I faid,Diflblve Vuno in 
ter: then powder Galls finely, and foak them in water ; let them llay there twenty 

four hours : fibre them through a H^cn .cloth, or fcmethmgelfe, that may make t e 

water clear, and make letters upon the paper that you defire to have concealed; lend 
it to your Friend abfent : when you would have them appear, dip them m the nrlx 
liquor, and the letters will presently be feen. 

That dipping * linen rag in water , the letters may appear . 

Diffolve Alom in water, and with it make letters upon white linen, (beets, napkins, 
and the like ; for when they are dry,they will prefently vamfti. When you will have 
them vifible,foik them in water, and the linen will ieem to be darkned : but on y 
where the Alom‘hath written, it will not : for the letters will y cl f ’ * , 

yon rpav read them: for where Alom, Vitriol, and all aftringents are diflolved, t o 
panswiiladmitwaterlaft. So 

White letters are made with waters* 
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Of imiftble Writing. 

t • l., 0 , is firft Dowdeted and caft into an earthen pot that hath Water and '••aegar 

L ' th * ? | • , n j fl rl i n i t and keep it: then write letters with Citron Lerrt-t.ns juce : 

mix djboyl it,tnd ’ , b j 0 ^ ry if yo u dip them in the liquor kept* 

**”I SS|,“, S“ f -iitn. b.=8. ’■< b«d. b< »=. »<•*«> 

*«„Miiv. ufek. II.. 

any time yon want theic, if you pleaie, 

A fionc dipped in vinegar will (hew the letters. 

„ mith Go ,t S far upon a Rone ; when they ate dry. they will not befeen. 

Make letters ,:-i. n *r rhev crefentlv come forth, and feecn above the done. 

** f ?i* t0 j add^t to the reft • when you would nfe it, write wich water or fpittle, 

17 $ wiS gbto* £*£ There are many inch Art,, too tedious co relate. 

Chap. II. 

How letters are made vtfible in the fire* 

Shall (hew the ways how letters are not made vifible but by file ; or not, unlefs 
light interpofe, or may be read when they are burnt. But 
' T9 make letters vifible by fire. 

So we mav brin° forth letters written between the verfes, and in the clofe fetung 
tooethM Y or larger diftances of fyllables. Let the Epiftle contain feme void fpace* 
that the letiers may not be feen; and if ibis be intercepted, it will hardly be read. 
If vou write with the juice of Citrons, Oranges, Onyons,or almoft any (harp things, 
if lou make it hot at the fire , their acnmoDy is prefently dhcovered s for they are 
' ZT;.,;,,. whereas they are deteaed by the heat of the fire , and then they 

Aew'forih thofe colours, that they would (hew if they were ripe. If WtfMjfe with 
a iowre Grape that would be black , or with Cervices; when you hold them to the 
fire thev areconcoaed , and will give the fame colour they would m due time give 
upc 2 . thwrite, when they were tipe. Juice of Cherries,added to Cal.mus, will make 
a cteen • to fow-bread, a red: fo divers juices of Fruits, will (hew divers colours by 
the fire/ Bv rhefe means,Maids fending and receiving love-Letters,efcape from thofe 
that have the charge of them. There is alfo a kindc of Salt called Ammoniac; this 
oowderedand milled with water , will write white letters, and can hardly bedi- 
fiinguifhed from the paper: but hold them to the fire,and they will (hew black. Alio, 

Letters that cannot be read, ttnleft the paper be burnt< 

For .he mixture will be white, and nothing will be feen ; but when it is burnt, the 
paper will beblack,and theChara&ers will be white i Take the (harpell vinegar and 
the white of an E * 1 : in thefelteep Quick-fiber, and (Hr it well; and with that mix- 
tore makeLetterson the paper; burnttie paper in the 

unburnt; or mike letters on the paper with Gum, or any kind ofS, ^ Ll ®*: 
being they cannot be feen «the fire , when the paper is burnt and mtde black, they 

will appear white. If yon will,you may 

Write letters that cannot be feen but by interpoftton of f re. 

Do it thus : Mingle Cerufs, or feme other white colour, with Go™ Tr»gant n , 
foaked, and of this mixture is made a matter.of the fame C ° l °“ r .^ th !^"’ n he 
it cannot be difeerned frem it, nor caufe fufpicion - then ih's be.ng pnt betwee e 
eye and the light of a candle, the eye cannot pals through where the lettets /,' vv f 
ten , and you fhall fee them darkly. This is by realon of the Opticks: for that 
part of thick matter oppofed againft outward light, hinders it,, that the rays ca 
come to our fight; and fo the prints of the letters arefeenasafhtdow. 
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Chap. ITT. 

Von Letters nth d with daft may be [ten. 


thus 


Ov» I will ufe another ««&*,*« Letters rubbed with dud may be read , that 
." ere before ‘^uble,which ] read was uied by the Ancients: wherefore do 

Thin Letters rubbed witkmill'dttfi may be read. 


Jnd hl'nJFZj’J 6 -° n f r e Ut,f=en P 4rtsof th = mfy Letters written may lie hid, 
and oe opened when need 1S j write iecret y on your Back cr Arms,or other iLT 
with Vtnegar or Urine, and dry it that noting may appear: no™ h,w k Sd* 
rub it over with foot or burnt paper , k r fo the Letters will fhine 4th Or, ’ 


Otherwise , 

If you make Letters with Fat, Tallow or anv other fact v fubflanr* 
or M,!k of a Fig-tree, and flrcw them with the dull of cole or burnt paper, they will 
appear It may be by this craft , as Volyaw the Greek faith , ^Wedthetai 
printed inscription in a Beal! for a facrifice. He, to raile the v, our of “i, SonldieTs 
to make them light valiantly with their Enemies, the French, that were far morfin 
number • ftibrofibg it would be no little advantage to DUt rhrm ; n hr, u r 
hand of the affurance of the viftory,invented 71 Sfflt ofe fe nrt 

fi‘h? iC . TV frf tb T WaS ’ OCff;r rhe flciifice - Before, he day cheTwere re 
‘ vi ' ^‘ 5 rtS t0 . rthe v,aot X ! * or StOnaU the Southfayer, bein° to offer facrifice 
pray d unto me gods, and cuts the Sacrifice in two. But the Kino ufed Lwdrr* 
ed Gum and from the right to,deleft fide, he drew theft words 8 £!$£"' 
lI C / VT f : * nd "hen the Entrails were drawn forth , hethdlis’ 
VaXI" ‘T m f ipUDgy P ljce > and »«'ped dean the inferiprion But 
Ibe^u^ir,. chang.no the other parts, and doing his Office, turns th e P part where 

reZtT.T Coma,ned ’%» ™„, a . fhis matter kas no fooner publifhl 

PJ.xy {siib , the Milk of Tithynals will do thHike , re make^he fte PP< Tnd£ft 

Ad'hh ^ ° n f*'? ‘ C , CWre thcm: and tbus wom ="> « he fays, had father fceakwhh 
JmlTh' T V L TT ^confirms this, admonifliing Maids in hisXr 
Amatsis, hoiv they may fafely write to their-Sweet-hearts. 

tVrite with Ke w it'sfafc, ttafeen, but read 

1 he writing with cole-dufi latd onfall-right : 

Moyft flax will write at if that note had been , 
sltid letters on y cur paper pa ft the fight, . 

h5oT 6 iS r ,nArt th * t °" e ? 0,,ld nct ™argir,c, to write uponCbryM - for 
D?,^h‘Vr Plrent ’ n0m,n WiU <3r " m ° fU ’ lnd tbc .lettersTaylie hidwichin! 

That letters may appear uptmChryftal byftrewiag ox tf fi„e daft. 

C r tr Cbe Ltt:erS arc . d W h 'y ^re.inUle ^man’wil ES&S 

fraud, it a Cup be fern to one in prilon,or a GUI's full of wine : when he woffid fee 
H^nctbtrfe! W W Fapet " POn k ’ lBd Ihe J « te « "i‘l P^tly be feen. 
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How to wrtte on Parchment , that the Letters may not be [een 


When you have writ on Parchment, ptic it to the light of a candle, or to the fire, and 
it will all crumple and run together, and be nothing like what ic was; if * man 
look on it , he will hardly iufpcft any fraud. If be defires to read what is in it, let 
him lay it on moyA places, or fprinkle it gently with water , and ic will be dilated 
again, and all the wrinkles will be gone, and it will appear as it did at hrft, that you 
may read the Letters upon ic, without any hindrance. Now I will {hew the way 


How in the Sett ions of Booky the fharatters fhall be hid . 


When the Book is well bound, and cut, and coloured black; if we open ic,and turn 
back the leaves, that they may be turned in > we may write at the corners of the 
leaves what we will: but when the Book is fee back again, and the leaves put into 
their own places, nothing is feen or can be imagined to be writ in them ; but he 
that would read thofe Letters, muft let the Book that way as it was, and the Letters 
will be read. So may we write on fly traps, thar are made with wrinkles, and then 
draw them forth. If need be, we may do 


7 he fame with Cards top/ay with. 

You may excellent well write on Cards, if you put them in fome order, thatonC 


may follow the ocher; and feme fhall be upright, or hers turned downwards. Whca 


you have fet them right together, you may write all things where they divide: mingle 
the Cards together again, andiurnthem, and nothing will be feen but feme difor- 
derly marks, if any man lock curioufly upon them. But he that would read them, 
muflfet them in order, and they will joyn and be read exa&ly. Alfo, we may 
vme in white Pigeons, and other white Birds, feathers of their wings, turning 
them upwards; for when they return to their own places, they will fhew nothing 
But if they be brought to their-fermer poflure, you will read the Letters ; and this is 
no fmall benefit for thofe that (hall ufe them for meffengers. There is a way 


To hide Letters upon wood. 


Any one may make Letters upon wood, and not be fufpe&ed; for they fhall not be 
feen, but when we pleafe. Let the wood be fltfhy and foft, of Poplar,or Tile-tree, 
or luch like: and with thofe iron Markers Printers ufe, when they make flimps upon 
Brafs, commonly called Porzones, make Letters in the wood , half a finoer thick : 
then hew the wood with a Carpenters hatcher, as deep as the Letters go ; when all 
L made plain,and equal, fend the flick to your friend, or board , to him th t knows 
the matter; he putting the wood into the water, the wood will fwell out, that 
was beaten in with the marks, and the Letters will come forth. That we may do in 
wooden ve{Tcls,polifhed by the turner , if when they arc turned, we mark the Let¬ 
ters on them ; and then turn them again: when this is done, fend it to your friend 
and let him loke it in water, &c. 


Chap. VI. 


In what places Letters may be inclofed. 


J Shall fpcak in what places Letters may be inclofcd, and not be fufpe&ed; and I 
fhall fpcak lafl cf Carriers. I (Ball bring fuch examples as I have read in Antierr 
Hiflorics, and what good a man may learn by them. Firft, 


How to hide Letters in wood . 


Thccphraftns'* opinion was, that if we cut the green bark of a Tree, and make it ho^“ 
low wirbin,as much as will contain the Letters, and then bind it about, inafhor* 
time it will grow together again, with the Letters (hut up within ir. Thus he faith, 
That bv including feme religious precepts in wcod : people may be allured: for they 
will admire at it. But I mention this out of Theophraffw , rather for a fimilitude. 
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then for to do the thing I would have, for that would require a long time. But this 
miy be done well in dry wood, as in Fir.thusjthe chinks fanning together with com¬ 
mon white glew. Alfo the Antiencs tiled 


To conceal Letters in Junkets, 

I will relate the cunning of the Wife of Folycretes ; for (be, whilft in the Milefian 
Camps they lolcmnized a Solemn Feaft of their Country ; when they were all f aft 
afbep, and drunk, took this opportunity to tell her brothers of it, and did thus. She 
defired Dio^netusy General of the Erythrei, that (he might fend fome Junkets to her 
brothers: and when (he had leave , (he put a leaden fcrole into a cake, and (he bad 
the bearer tell her brothers from her, that no man (houldeatof it but themfelves. 
When they heard this, they opened the cake, and found the Letter, and performed 
the contents of it. They came upon the enemy by night, that was dead drunk at the 
Eeaft,and conquered him. Alfo the Antients were wont 


To float up Letters in living creatures, 

Herodotus faith, That Harpagm fent Letters to Cyrus , put into the belly of a Hare 
whofe entrails were caken out, by one that counterfeited a (hepherd hunting. So 


Letters may be bid in Garments, 

The fecret places of clothes are beft, to avoid fufpicion; as in your bofom, or under 
the foies of your feet. OvtoC in his Arte Amandi , writes to this purpofe; 


Letters may be concealed in your brefl , 
Wrapt in a eltwty which way u held ti e befti 
Or elfe you may under your feet provide 
A place full clofely Letters for to hide . 

To hide Letters in your belt. 


Thofc of Campania were wont, when they would difeover anything to the Cartha¬ 
ginians , and the Remans befieged them round ; they fenc a man thar feemed to run 
from them, with a Letter concealed in his girdle; and he taking occafion to cfcape, 
brought it to the Carthaginians. Others carried Letters in their fcabbards, and 
fenc them away by meftengers, and were not found our. But we ufe now adays 

To hide letters in the Bowels of living creatures . 

For we wrap them in feme meat, and give them to a Dog, or fome other creature to 
fwallow ; that whenbe is killed, the letters may be found in his belly: and there is 
nothing negle&ed to make this way certain. The like was done by Harpagw. He, 
as Herodotus faith, being to difeover to Cyrus fome fecrets, when the ways were ftopr, 
that he could do it by no other means, he delivered the letters to a faithful fervant, 
whowent likeaHunter, that had catchc a Hare ; and in her belly were the letters 
put, when the guts were taken forth, and fo they were brought to Perjis. Wc ufe 
alfo 

To Jhut up letters inft ones. 


Flints are beaten very fine in brazen Mortars, andfifred ; then are they melted in 
a brafs Cauldron, by putting two ounces of Colophoniito one pound of the pow¬ 
der of the ftone; and mingling them, put your letters into leaden plates, and hide 
them in the middle of the ccmpofition, and put thelump into a linnen bag,andtye 
it faft , that it may be round; then fink it into cold water, and it will grow hard, 
and appear like a flint. 


CHAPo 
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Chap. VlL 

/kr<?f Meffengers may be ufed . 


Tp He Anticnts ufed the fame craft for Meffengers; for they ufed men th« faotfid 
1 be difguifed by their habits, and iomc living creatures betides, For 

To counerfcit the fhape of a Uog, 

Ic was the crafty counfel of Wp pm , that ihc Meffengers (hould be clad with skins* 
and io they paft the enemies guards, and were not regarded , for if they were ken, 
they were in the likenefs of Dogs; and this was done until the enemy found out the 
trick, and compaffed the Rampart round about. And mans conofity was not fit if- 
fiedhere, till they found means for ways to oafs, where the Sentinels >ndScou:5 
rai»ht not difeoverthem; wherefofethey left the land, and font by waters But that 
the writing might not be (polled in the water, as Front mm faith, 1 he Souldiers that 
pall over the River Saliella, had leaden plates writ upon , fallned to their arm,; 
But LucttUm, as the fame Frmttinm reports, that he might declare to the Cyziceni, 
that were befieged by Mithridntes, that he was coming to relieve them, all narrow 
Daffaees beio° Hope by the enemies guards, that were joyned to the continent by a 
fmallVldge, he fought a way by fea. For a private Souldi r appointed forit,fitting 
no two bladders biown, wherein the Letters were put in two covers - and lo like 
fome fea-Monfler, he fwam feven miles at lea, and told of the coming of the Gene¬ 
ral. So they often ufed 

Jrrows for CMeffengers : 

But that feemed not fufficient, for they feared mens cunning, left feme chance of 
fraud might intercept the meflenggr, and the fecret (hould be difeovered, or they 
(hould be racked to make them confefs. Sometimes therefore they lought a wav in 
the Air,and ufed Arrows for mtffengers, ihat none might intercept them. Heredo- 
m faith,That Ambaim and Timoxer.tu did this, when one would declare any thin,, 
to the other; forthepaper was folded about the foot of the Arrow, and the feathers 
were cut upon ir, anditwas folhotinto the place appointed.^ Tothis appertains 
the exampleof King of the Lacedemonians.He befiecingtheatyTrxzene 

commanded many of his bell Archers to (hoot Arrows into feveral place*, «dI he 
writ upon them: 1 come to relieve your Cuy ; and by this means he let l«dders,and 
his Army fealed the walls and went in, and plundered the place, and deftroyed c. 
But when Mar heard that Gera befieged by the French, could hold out no longer » 
he fent : Sonldierby night, whoihonid (hoot a Letter, fanned to an Arrow ’ ov ' er 
Will: when he had done this, the watch found the Arrow and the ^«ter, *nd 
brought it to Cicero. In it were thefe words written : Qffa J* ,j„ J 

dent,snd to expeft relief. So C4*r came fuddenly, and flaying the enemies,relieved 
him. We can do it fafer, and better now adays with Guns: »f »he’ f< 
be contained in few words, we may (hoot them forth with Muskets na®c y, y 
folding up the paper, and putting it into a cafe of lead, where they caft bulk s, 

pouting npon it melted lead, but notburning hot; the paper wraptup> b jAegd, 

we (hoor aw*Y with the Pow der to the place. But becauie the Letters are but frit 1* 
"e mayfhootCyof them in a day. V way to melt the.Ball is, W^tinghto 
a gentle fire,or into quick-filver,and it will fcon melt, and the paper not be couch d 

Iftiallfticwnow f - 

Hew to make Pigeonsyout Mejjengers. 

We may ufe Birds for Mtffengers • as Pigeons, Swallows,Quails, «d others :Jo£ 
thefe Birds carried to other places, whenneed.s, af you bmd L e««s t o tberr »ec^ 
or feet they will return with them: and when anything was fuddenly to berela¬ 
ted, the Anaents fooSetimes ufed thefe Meffengers. 

»» tcllrfies,fent forth Pigeons from the neerelt place he could from the wall«,*hich 
had been long (hut up in the dark, and half fartiifhed, t6 ‘Dtcmm Brmw> who tfas 
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befie°ed at Mmina by Authony. They being glad of light, and dcfirmg meat, flew 
and fat upon the higheft parts of ihchonfes; Brutus catcht them, and low as confir¬ 
med how things were: wherefore, always laying meat in thofe places, he call’d 
them back a°ain. Hence PUnj\ Nor Rartparis, oof Sticks, nor Nets pitch'd before 
Rivers, did profit Anthony ; tor the M flcnger went through the Air. By the fame 
way, in the very fame day, from Olympian o waschevi&ory of 7 aurofthenfr 

declared to his Father ; though others lay it was torefeett: Other* fay, Thar Taurofthe- 
nes, when he went forth, took a Pigeon from her yop&ypes, yet weak and not able 
to fly, and as loon as he had tor.c}Uered > he fent her back again, purple-coloured j 
and flic making great haft to her yong ones, flew thit very day from Pifa to ^gifla, 
„£/,** writes this. Some have lei#* to do this by Swallows, taken out of their 
nefts from their vong, and lent back again. Sortie ilfo atteft, that beyond fca East¬ 
ward, there are Pigeons that when the way is ftopt, will fly through thfcmidft of the 
enemies, and carry Letters under their wings, a very long way. It may b tjtivekal 
mrant this, when he faici. 

As if from divers parts a Utter were 

Brought with a doaffulwing quite through tVe Air. 

All'o in old Monuments and Wineries it is declared, dm there ms a King of Egypt, 
whole name was Mjrrhes, who bred up a none Rook, and 'hlshc made ufeof for l 
w in cd meflenuer, fo oft as he had need: for, as if ftie had feiftSh, fhe Would carry 
the Letter where fhe was dlreaed ; for (he was fo crafty, as to he inftruaed Whithtt 
to fly, and where to (fay , or reft at any time. Mans wit ha: h invented thefefhifts _ 
to avoid dao°er; but by the fame craft is he wounded fometimes, as it were with 
his own weapons. When the Chriftiins with an Army befieged Ptolemtiu, When 
had appointed a Pigeon to be fern thus with Letters to the befieged, to 
■wiilt them to be conftant, and expect his coming luddertly j the Chtiftians catch'd 
her, and tied a contrary letter to her , andfent her away: whence it fell out, that 
they defpawg of relief, yielded therttfelves: fo there can be no certain fecuruy id 
humane affairs,° but there may be fraud in all things. Theruifiiks faith,That amofigft 
Animal', Pigeons have the belt memory as Having a blear and refined mind. Where¬ 
fore , 'though all other Animals make half to their yohg bbes, when they are taken 
from them, 3 yet nooeof them carried far, can comeback , becaule their memory 
fails. I have Teen the tryal with Pigeonc. When my fervant came from my Farm, 
he brought home fome yobg Pigeons taken from their dams, md he wrapt them up 
in a cloak as we went; and when we came home at highr, they were (hut up in thfe 
hpnfe; but when the morning came, they flew out of the windows ; ahd dihcover- 
in a the country afar off, they took upon the wing, and flew all home again. Where¬ 
fore in Geriefis , K*ah fent forth a Pigeon, which returned; but the Raven returned 
not For the Raven wants memory. I remember in Plutarchs works, what is worth 
relating that I read there, That by the Pigeon fent forth of the Ark, in ^eucatiwa 
flood, was (hewed, that the waters Were funk down, and the (forms paft. Animals 
that have newly brought forth yong one*, will do the fame. 


C H A F. VIII. 

How Mongers'm*} he fent, whopalt' neither know that the} carrfletreri, mot can the} b 
found about them, 

O Ur Auccftors had another Art,that could not be difcovered,invented byftrarge 
crafr. Herodotus mentions it from Heftikruy who vfras the AUthorof it. He 
being born in Alia, when of noble place, when Darius ruled, when he was with the 
King inPerfia,and would Privately write tQ Ariftfigoras tbTall from him , fearing Iclt 
if ne fhould not do it cunningly , be (hould be dilcOvered, ittdI be in great danger, 
he invented this way » He fhaved off his fervints hair of tus head , asthoughhe 
meant to cure him , who for t long time had been troubled with fort eyes ; and on 






























































Of invifible IVnting. 

his hctd r with good ink,he writ letters,that contained what he feenar to havie dph^v 
he kept this fellow at home with him, umil bis hair was grown again ; when ihac 
was done, he lent him away to AriJta&M , bidding him lay, when he. came to huh* 
that he (hould do unto him, in (having off nis hair, as he did betore: When the fer- 
vanc came to Anftagoras .toMiletum,hc laid what his Matter bad him lay to Artfi'sgcrat: 
he fuppoting the tunnels noc to be idle, did what he was ordered, and lo read the 
meffa°e. The Amiems found cut vhefc inventions, totendaieffcngers with. Yet 
that can be no fafe way, to (have off the hair, and to write letters upon the head, fof 
the head will eafily (wear, and put them out. And if the skin be pricked with a 
needle, this will not avoid thefufpith n, if he that wears rhe writing , be laid hold 
on by the wav ; for then is there mott diligent fearch: for fear and nccdluy will makp 
men watchful, and they are never faiisfied, till they have iearched every place. 
Sometimes they try men by fair promifes, fometimes they fright them with threats ; 
and if thqfe will not do, they icrm.nt and torture them, to m^ke them confels: and 
if this will not do , that letters may not be fecretiy conveyed , not onely their hole 
and (hooes ufe to be fcarched, their clothes pluckt off, and the l'cams r i t, but they 
will fearch their very guts; fo far is it from keeping any fccret upon the bead, that 
(hall not be look’d for. But I can lend Letters, and write fo, that iuan be under- 
flood by none, but thofe that the letters aredefignd for. And he thac carrieih 
them never fo far off, if hefbouid be taken by the way , and examined by totments, 
he can confefs nothin® , bccaufehe knows nothing of it, and the Letter fhall al¬ 
ways remain fectet. Nor will length of time, or iweat in travel, blor out the Let¬ 
ters • nor isit any matter if the meffenger pafs through Rivers, Seas,or Rain ; for wet 
will not hurt them. What good Princes may get by this, I leave to your cogita¬ 
tions ; for they have m®ft need of this , when they would declare any thing to their 
friends, that arc bcficgcd t and oft-times upon one meffage, may the viaory of a Ci¬ 
ty or Army depend. The invention of the Anticnts, was partly good, and partly 
bad* They writ Letters on his head, which he could not read; nor would water 
©rfweat, wa(h them off , becaufe they Were printed into the head : and when the 
hair grew out, they could not be feen. And that the meffengef might be ig¬ 
norant what was writ upon his head, they took occafioo for it, laying, he had a pain 
in his eyes, that they would cure r and thus he knew not the craft they ufed. But 
this fraud ieems not very fecure, for one that (hould fufpeft it might (have eff the 
bait, and find out the fccret. Moreover, if the meffenger were to befent fud- 
dcnly, how could he flay a monetb, till his hair were grown again ? and when his 
skin was prickt for to make the Letters, he mutt needs fufpeft femething. But let 

How Heftiam could make the Letters oh hu head indelible ♦ 

He wounded the skin with the point of a needle, or opened ir with a rafor, and cafl 
in the powder of Colophonia burnt; for fowe ufe to make the names of Matters, 
upon the faces of bond*flavcs, that they (hall never come forth, and in time they will 
look green. Alfo 

Letters may be made between the skin, that are indelible, upon any part. 
Youmayfoon do it thus: Let Caniharides ftccp a whole day in fireng water, but 
fooner is it done in water of reparation } then make the letters with a Pen-knife, or 
fit inftrument, upon the upper skin of the Arm,or any other part; the flefh hurt with 
the moyfture, will rife in blitters, and be exulcerated; fo by the force of thiscorro- 
ding water, wilhherc always remain the prints of white letters, and they will never 
be blotted out. And this is beft done by Heftiasu fccret, becaufe the letters could 
not be read under the hair, whereas whUclettcrs, like milk, would befeen, But 
would we hive rhemftay onely for fometime, and not always, we may do it many 
ways. If you make letters with Aquafortis, that hath eaten fiber or brafi, they will 
appear many days* So it may be done with oy 1 of Honey. Now I will (he w 

How a man may carry letters that are indelible and invrfble, and unknown to him; and 
hew to makf them vifibU when need is* 


v 
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Youmiydoic thus: by writing letters on the tnefl'engers back, that he may not 
knew of, hiving firft given him an Opiat to make him fleep fcundly , then write, and 
let them dry in; when he awakes, fend him away, the letters dried on will not be 
feen: The Anticntsknew thi?. Ovid faith it: 


Write on his bacl^for paper, fo you jhall 
Better concealyour purpofefrom them all. 


But let us fee whether we can write on the flefh with anyliquour, that palling 
through Rivers and Rain, the letters may not be blotted out with any moyfturc, and 
then by brewing on of dull, may be made viliblc again. Write on a mans back, 
which (hall be viliblc onely, by being wet with fome hnraour, and no man can find 
out, unlcfs he know the fecret. If y ou write with water, wherein Vitriol is difl'ol- 
ved, with a deco&ion of Galls, it will be feen. If it be made very lbarp,it will pierce 
the skin, and the letters will be delible : we may do the fame with the oyl of it. Salt 
Ammoniac with quick Lime, or Sope, will make a blew colour. If they be rubbed 
with oyl of Litharge, they will appear white, with Aqua vita, or its equal, diltillcd 
vinegar, and water and Salt. 


Chap, IX. 

How (fhar afters may be made, that at fet days (hall vanish from the paper, 

I Shall attempt tolhewhow letters maybe written on paper, or in other matter, 
that Hull disappear at fet times: and other le:tcrs fhall be made invifible, that at t 
time certain (hall appear, not onely ufefulfor feerrtmarks, but for other purpofes 
neccffary for our lives. Letters that decay and vanilh , may be made two ways, ei¬ 
ther with Aquafortis, that eats the paper, or fome decaying liquors, that will vanilh 
with any light touch, and leave the place where they were, without any fpoi. I Ihtll 
teach 

How letters are made , that eat the paper. 

If you mingle oyl of Vitriol with common ink or any other black colour, in few days 
by corroding the paper, or the ink it fclf, the letters will vanifh, or in a moncth, as 
you put in more or lefs of the oyl ; aud rhis you may try before you fend away you? 
letter: If you would have it work more flowly, add but a little oyl; if fatter, put in 
more: you may, when it is too ftrong, put fome water to it.Thefame is performed, 
if you mix a ftrong lye, they call it the Capital, with your ink; for firft they will be 
yellow, and then they will vanifh. The fame is done by oyl of Tartar,or Salt Alkali, 
or Soda, and ftrong water of reparation of Gold; for thefe corrode the letters, and 
the paper, that nothing of the letters will appear. If you defirc to know 

How letters may be made , that willfoon vanifh 3 
Make them with the ftrongeft Aqua vita, or ufe Camphir and burnt ftraws: for the 
letters in time, will decay and vanifh; the tin&urc Will fall eff, when the glutinous 
matter is gone. Make a powder of a very fine ccnch-ftone j for the Sandy-ftone wifi 
fooner decay, that no letter fhall be feen. Alfo it is done 


Another way: 

Infufe the fmall filings of fteel in water of reparation; take a treble quantity of this, 
and add thereto liquid Pitch, or Soot of Turpentine, to make it the blacker, and co¬ 
ver the veflel: grind this on a Porphyre-ftone, write, and they will vanilh and fall a- 
way This fecret I thought not fit to overpafs, becaufe it is the principal thing to be 
confidered, 1 o make tryal oft-times; for if it ftay long on the paper, add more ftrong 
water to it; and <f yon be careful, no mark of the writing will remain. Yon fhall 
do ir liketo this, another way. If itbe gpod fo to counterfeit: TakeChryfocolla, 
Salt Ammoniac, and Alom, all alike ; powder chcdl all, and put them into a Cm- 
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cible , and make a ftronglyeof quick-lime, and laying a linnen doth over the mouth 
of the vcffel,that muft receive it,ftrain it ; boil it a little, mingle this with your ink, 
they will remain a while, but in ftiort time the letters will vanifh away. Sec it up 
for you ufe. But comrariiy ,if you will 

That invifible letters after [owe time, (hall become vijible 
and fhew themfelves; I will give you feme examples, that you may invent more 
thereby your felf. If you write with juice of Citrons or Oranges, on Copper or 
Brafs, and leave this fo for twenty days, the letters will appear green upon the place: 
the fame may be done many other ways, namely, by diffolving lalt Ammoniac in wa¬ 
ter, and writing with it upon Brafs,the place will fooncr appear of verdigreefe-colour c 

Chap. X. 

How we may take off letters that are written upon the paper. 

I F we would take letters from off the paper, or that fuch as are blotted out might 
appear again , we mu If ufc this art. A?, if we would 

Take letters off the paper , 

or from parchment: Take Aqua forth , that is it that parts gold from filvcr: with a 
penfil wipe feme of this upon the letters, it willprefcncly wipe off letters, written 
with Gall and Copras. If you ufe Aquafortis , wherein fait Ammoniac is diffolved, 
it will be fooner done. But printed letters are harder taken out, becaufe that ink 
bath neither Galls nor Copras: Or rub it with fait Alkali and Sulphur, making little 
balls of them, and that will eat them out, that nothing fhall be feen. But if you 
defire to write any thing in the place you have made clean; firft, wet the place with 
water, wherein A 1cm is diffolved, for the ink wifi not run abour. If you defire 

To renew letters decayed^ 

or to read fuch as are vaniflhed: Boil Galls in wine, and with a fpunge wipe over the 
letters, the letters will prefently befeen, when they are once wet thus, and be well 
coloured as they were at firft. 

Chap. XI. 

How to counterfeit a feal and writing. 

T T may be of great ufe when places arebefieged, and in Armies, and affairs of great 
mep, to know how to open letters, that are fealed with the Generals Seal, and 
figned with his Name, to know what is contained within , and to feal them again, 
writing others that are contrary to them, and the like. I will (hew how 

To counterfeit the Seal. 

Melt Sulphur,ard caft it into powder of Cerufc, while it is melted • put this mixture 
upon the Seal, but fence it about with paper or wax, or chalk, and prefs it down; 
when it is cold, take it eff, and in that (hall you have the print of the Seal. I will 
doit another way. Fill an earthen pot with Vinegar, caft Vitriol into it, and a 
good deal of Vtrdigreefe; let it bubble on the fire, put plates of iron into ic ; after a 
(hort time uke them out, and from thcout-fidc with your knife, (crape off a kind of 
ruft it hath contrived , that is durty as it were, and put this into a di(h under it: 
again, put them into the earthen pot, and ferape more off when you take them out ; 
do this fo often, till you have feme quantity of this durty fubftance: caft quick*nlver 
into this, and make a mixture• and while it is foft and tenderjliy it on the Seal, and 
prefs it down, and let it remain in the open Air, for it will grow fo hard, that you 
may almoft feat with it; for it will become even like to a Meta). It may be alfo done 
another wav : Take the filings of ftcel, and put them in an e*>:hcn Crucible at a 
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ftrongfire; put fuch things to ir,as will haflenihe melting of ic? when it is melted, 
caflit into lomc hollow place,pownd it in a brafs Mortar,tor it will be eafily donc:do 
itfo three or four times’; then powder it, and mingle quick-ftivtr with it, and let it 
boil in a glazed veffel fix hours, till it be well mingled ; then prefs the fell upon it, 
and let it cool, and it will become exceeding hard. It is pcfliblc 

Te make a great Seal left, 

1 i it fhould happen that we want a leffcr leal, we tnift do thus: Take Ifinglafs, and 
diffoive it in water ; anoynt the figure with oyl, that it may not flick to the glcw; 
compafs the Teal abcut with wax, that the matter run not about; put the Ifinglafs to 
the fire, arc! melt ir, pourii upon the feal; after three hours, when it is cold, take it 
away, and let it dry, for the leal when it is dry, will be drawn lefs equally. If you 
will 

Imitate the fo m of a writing, 

do thus t Open the letter upon a looking^glais, that wants the foyl: upon the letter 
jay white paper, and a light under the glafs; temper your ink as the writing is, and 
draw your lines upon the lines of the letters you lee through. We tna y 

N. I 

Open letter j, and frut them without fufpitton. 

We itfje to feal letters, putting paper upon them , which goes through the letter on 
one fide, and wax is put on the other fide, where it comes forth, and there it is feal- 
ed. Youflullopen-the lerrerthus i Break away that part of the paper, thachput 
upon the place, where it paffeth through the letter, and the hole is, the letter opens 
prefently; read it, and-fhur it again, abd put the paper torn off, in its proper place: 
firfl, anoyntipgtbe crack with gum-tragamh, diffolved in water; for the paper will be 
fo glewed.that it will be firongcr there then ell'ewhcrc; prefs it w ith a imall weighr, 
till it grow dry; thefraud cannot b* : difcovered,becaufe the glew is white, and is not 
known from the colour of the paper. 

C h a p. XII. 

How you may jp < ak^at a great difiance. 

T Here are many ways how we may fpeak at a very great diflance, with our friends 
that are abfent, or when they are in prifon, or fhut up in Cities; and this is done 
withfafecy, and without any folpiuon, as I (hall (hew. Two things are declared 
here,either to do it by open voice re- uplicaced,or eli'e by a Trunk. We may 

With open voyce jhewfome things to thofe that are confederate with us. 

It is wonderful, that as the Light, fothe Voyce is teverberated with equal Angles. 

I (hall fhew how this may be done by a glafs. It is almoft grown common, how to 
fpeak through right or circular walls. The voice palling from the mouth goes through 
the Air: if it goes about a wall that is uniform, it paffeth uncorrupted •, but if it be at 
liberty, it is beaten back by the wall it meets within the way, and is heard, as wc 
fee in an Eccbo. J through a,circular building, that was very long and fmooth, fpake 
words to my friend, that heard them round the wall, and the words came entire to 
his ears; but one ftanding in the middle heard not aoy noife, and yet I heard again 
what my friend anfwered to me. In the morning whenas I walked by the fca fhore, 

I heard above a mile, what my friends talked in a Boat: the fea was very calm, and 
force moved , and the words came clearly to me, carried on the plain fuperficics of 
the water. I hear that at Mantua, and other places , a great Gallery is built, where¬ 
in one (peaking in the corner, is heard by another that knows the bufinefs , fianding 
in another corner ; but thofe that fiand in'the middle, perceive nothing of ir. But 
more exa&ly and clearly 

To fgnfie to friends all things by a Trunks 
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Let the pipe be of Eahh (bat lead is better) or of any matter well clofed, that the 
voice may not get torch in tbe long paflage ; fer whatever you fpeak at one end, the 
voice without any difference,as it came forth of the lpeakers mouth, o me* to to the 
ears of him that hcaikncth ; and I doubt not but this maybe done feme miles off. 
The voyte not divided or feattered, goes whole a long way I have tried it for above 
two hundred paces , when 1 had no other convenience, and the words were heard 
i*o clear, and open, as the ipeaker uttered them : Upon this it came ini o my mind, 
to intercept words fpoken by the way, with leaden pipes, and to hold them to long 
aslplealed elofein; that when I opened the hole, the words (houid break forth. 

I perceive that the found goes by degrees, and that being carried through a pipe , ic 
may be fhut up in the middle; and if a very long Trunk Ihouid take away the conve¬ 
nience o( it, that many winding pipes might tout it up in a dole place. I read that 
Albertm made an Artificial head , that fpake at a fer time : 1 might hope to do the 
fame by this invention ; yet I never tried this farther then [ have faid: yet I have 
heard by my friends, that lovers have fpokc a long time through a leaden pipe, from 
their Homes that flood far afunder. 

Chap. XIII. 

}3j night we may make figns by firey and with duft by day. 

IT remains to (hew whether w e can mike figns in the night by fire, andintheday 
* by duft, to declare our bnfinefs. That may fall cut two w ays t For by fire of a 
fudden, wc (hew to our confederate friends, or when we pleafe,by certain numbers 
of Torches, wereprefent letters fit to dcmonftme what our purpofe is, thmhofc 
that are far off, feeing and cbferving tbe motions may perceive our intent. The firft 
way, we read that Medea promifed to the Argonauts, that if flbt killed PeUsu, (he 
would fignifie iomuch unto them by night with fire frem a waich-Tower , and by 
day with fmokc. When therefore the bnfincls wascffe&ed, as (he would have it, 
(he counterfeited, that (he muft pay her vows to the Moon, by making a fire, by 
lighting Torches in the open Air, from the top of the place,as (he had promifed; and 
when tbe Argonauts underflood it this way, they invaded the Kings palace, and 
killing the guard, they made her t o erjoy her wifoes. We read alfo that CMaga , 
having pcfliflicnof Pirctonfcm, agreed with the watch, that at night in the evening, 
and again in the morning betimes, they (hould let up the light that was fer confede¬ 
racy ; and by that means figns were made, that the mtffcrgcr came as far as Clius. 
Alfo to friends that live cut of the City, by fire we may fignifie our revere w, and the 
quality of provifion. It is apparent, that jtinntbaly as Polybitu writes, when the peo¬ 
ple of Agrigertum were beheged by the Remans, by many and frequent fires by 
night,did (hewforth the intolerable famine of his Army, and for that caulc many of 
his Souldiers, for want of vi&uals, fell off to the enemy. Alfo the Grecians cur pa* 
aed with Siron , that by night, when tbe Trojans were afleer , thole that came 
to Troy fhculd haveateken, when he (h< uld open the Trojan Horfe, toletforth 
the Sculdicrs that were within. Whence ftrgtl, 

When the Kings faet/Uft uy the fames, juft then 

Did Stncn let forth all the (j recta* men . 

Alfo by Torches letters may be fignified , as we find it in the Manufcript of Polybius. 
Tops of buildings or Towers, arc very fit to fet up the Torches on. Let the letters 
be divided into twocr three parts, ifihcrcmiybc eleven, cr(even parts of each. 
If they he feven , ihefirfi letters are (hew’d by fingle Torches, the fecord by dou¬ 
ble ones , the third by three Torches. The number may be alfo divided into four 
parts: bur inreprcnfertirgthftn, we muft obierve tbe variety of motion. Forone 
Torch once lifted up, (ball fignifie A, the fame lifted up twice B, thrice C; io feven 
times: the iafl of the firft order G, after that two once H, fo many twee I, thrice 
fignifies L, and fo of the reft of the fane order. Then by the third order, once, 
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R by the fame, twice, and thrice as many of the fame, fignifies S, and fo it holds for 
four. Tbu< a woman from a waich-Tower, with three lights (hewed five times, then 
With double ones twice, then with treble lights twice , then again with one at 
once, aid with the lame four times, then five times with three lights, then thrice, 
and with as many four times , (hall fignifie, vtr adeft, the man is come. Alfo the 
lights may be of divers colours, if they would (hew that friends are neer. Alfo by 
fmoke, we may (hew that our enemies are neer, or fome other thing. Hence it was 
that by the policy of 4milc*r, the men of Agrigemum , being drawn off far from the 
City, amongft their cm mies that they pursued , unto an ambufeado, where the ene¬ 
mies lay hid, and a by wood fee on fire, leffercd a c* re at overthrew : for when they 
thought they were called back by their friends, byreafonof a imoke they fuppofed 
to come from the walls ; when they turned their ccurfeto goto the City, Amiktr 
commanding, the Carthaginians followed them, who fled before, and fo flew them. 
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SEVENTEENTH BOOK 

O F 

Natii ral Magick : 

Wherein are propounded Burning-glafles, and the 

wonderful lights to be leen by them. 

The Proem*, 

N Ow I am come to Mathematical Sciences, and this place requires that I [hew fome' ex¬ 
periments concerning C'atoptrtck^glajfes, For thefe fhwe amcngfi Geometrical infirm 
meats , for Ingenuity , Wonder , and Profit: For what could be invented more ingemcufly, 
then that certain experiments [hou Id follow the imaginary conceits of the mind , and the truth 
of ^Mathematic alCDemonfirations jhould be made good by Ocular experiments ? what could 
fecm more wonderful^ then that by reciprocalfirokes of reflexion , Images [hould appear cut* 
wardly, hanging in the Air, and yet neither the Viable Objett nor the Glafs [ee»? that ,bcy 
may fecm not to be the repercujfion of the Glaffes, but Spirits of vain ^Phantafms ? to fee 
burning Glaffes, not to burn alone where the beams unite, but at a great difiance to cafi 
forth terrible fires, and flames, that are mofi profitable in warlike expeditions , as in many o- 
ther things , We read that Archimedes at Syracufe with burning Glaffes defeated the forces 
of the Romans: and that King Ptolcmcy built a lower in Pharos , where he fet a Glafs, 
that he could for fix hundred miles , fee by it the enemies Ships , that invaded his Country, 
and plundered it . 1 (hall adde alfo thofe Spiracies , whereby poor blinde people can at great 
d fiance, perfectly fee all things, And though venerable Antiquity feem to have invented 
many andgreat things , yet Jfhall fet down greater, more Noble, and more Famous things, 
and that wiHnot a little help to the Optic^cience, that morefub lime wits may increafe it 
infinitely . Lafily, IfhaUfhew how to make C r yfial **d Metal Glaffes, and how to pol/fit 
them, 

Chap. 1, 

divers reprefentations made by plain Glaffes, 

Shall begin with plain Glaffes, for they are morefiraple, and 
the (peculations thereof, ire not fo laborious, though the ap¬ 
paritions of them be alraoft common, yet they will be ufeful 
for what follows : and we (hall add feme fecret apparitions 
unto them. The variety of the Images that appear, proceed 
either from the matter or form of the Glafs* 'Cryfral muftbe 
clear, tranfparenc, and exa&ly made plain on both fides s and 
ifene or both of tbefe be wanting , they will reprefent divers 
and deformed apparitions to onr fight, I (hall therefore begin 
from the matter, and fhew 

How apparitions may feem to him that looks upon them , to be pale, yellow , or of divers colour s 6 
When the Glafs is melted with heat in the furnace, with any little colour it will be 
tainted ; ifyoucaft in yellow, the face of him that looks into it, will leem to have 
the yellow Jaundies; if black, he will appear wan and deformed; if you add much of 
it, like to * blacknaoore} if red, like a drunkard or furious fellow; and fo will it re* 
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prefent Images ofany colour. How to mingle the colours, I taught when I jpake of 
Jewels. I have oft made fport with the moll fair women, with thele Glafles; when 
they looked, and law not theml'clves as they were : but there are many varieties a- 
rife from the form. 

That the face of him that looks on the Glajs may few to be divided in the middle , 

Let the fuperheies of the looking-glaffe that you look on , he plain , and exa£Hy 
poliQicd by rule $ but the backfide mud have a blunt angle in the middle, that the 
bighed part of it may be in the middle; in the outward parts it mud be (harp and 
prefled down; then lay on the foil: wherefore the Image that falls on yoiu fight, 
where the lines meet in the angle, will feem divided into two. If you will 

That he that looks in the Glafs^jhall jeeni like an dfs^Dog) cr Sow 5 
By variation of the place, the Angles, and the reprefentationof the Form beheld, will 
feem various. If that part of the Glafs, that is fet agiinft your mouth, (ball/lick forth 
before like a wreathed band or a Bofs-buckler, your mouih will appear to come 
forth like an Afles or Sows fnout; but if it fwell forth againd your eyes, your eyes 
will feem to be put forth like fhrimps eyes; if the Angle be dretched forth by the 
length of the Glafs, your Forehead, Nofe, and Chin, will feem to be fhirp , asthe 
mouth of a Dog. 

That the whole jace may feem various and deformed . 

Let a plain Giafs not be exa&ly plain and even • which that it may he done, when 
the GUfs is once made plain,put it into the furnace again, and let it be turned by the 
skilful hand of an Artid, till it lofe its right pofition , then foil ir. Then the Image 
on the hollow part of the Glafs, will reprefent the oppofite part hollow ; fo it will 
hold forth one lying along on his face, or crooked , and fwelling outwardly and in¬ 
wardly. Then if when the Glafs is polifhed, one fide be rubbed, the face will feem 
long and broad : wherefore it mud be rubbed,and fafbionedon all Tides, that it may 
every way reprefent a perfc& face. I (hall (hew you alfo 

Hw to m-he a Glafs to reprefent many Images, 

That it may (hew divers Images one after another , and of divers colours, mike the 
lolid body of the Looking-glafs, or Glafs that is half a finger thick , and let it be fo 
plained, that upon one fide,the thickneis may not be touched, but on the other fide, 
the lines of the two fuperficies may meet, as the (harp edge of a Knife. Make alio 
another table of a Glafs the fame way : or elfe more; lay a foil of Tin upon the lad, 
and place one of them upon the other, fothat the thinner part of the one, may lye 
upon the thick part of the other: fo will the face of one that looks into ic, appear 
to be two,one behind the other, and the nethermod will always appear darked. So 
it by the fame Artifice, you fit three tables of Glafs,the Image will appear to be three, 
and the farther he that looks, dands with his face from the Glafs, the farther will 
thole Images or faces ftand afunder; but as you come very neer, they feem to joyn 
all in one: If you hold a Candle lighted againft it, there will be many ieen together, 
whrch comes by the mutual reciprocation of the fight and the Glaffe ; and if the po- 
lifhers of Glafles be not ncer-hand , we may make the fame with common Looking- 
lng-gUfles , putting one aptly above anorher, but let one be dtf am from the other 
v ccrrnn courfes; then (but them in a frame , that the Arc may not be difeovered. 
Ntrwilllomit J 

How letters may be cap out and read , on a wall that is far dtftant; 

which we (ball do with the fame plain GUfs jand lovers that are farafunder, may 
lo hold commerce one with another. On the fuperficies of a plain Glafs, make Let¬ 
ters with black ink , or with wax , rhat they may be folid to hinder the light of the 
vjlats,and(hadow it; then hold thcGlafs asaindthe Sun-beams,fo that the beams re- 
bejmg on the Glafs, may be cad upon the oppofite wall of a Chamber, it is no 
doubt but the light and letters will be fecn in the Chamber, the Suns light will be 
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Of Jlrange Cjlajfes. 


deireft, and the letters not fo bright ; fo th«t they will be dearly difcovered, as 
they are fent in. 


N 


Chap. II. 

Other merry [ports with plain Looking-glades. 

annex Come other operations of a plain Glafs, deferibe^ by our Ance¬ 
stors, thatlmayfeem to leave out nothing: and I will fo augment them, and 
bring them to a rule, that they may be eafily made. I (hall begin with this, 

How by plain Looking-glajfcs, the head may appear to be downwards , and the heels 

upwards. 

Ifanv man by plain Glaffes, defires to fee his head downward , and his feet upward 
fthonehitis proper forConcave-Glaffes to reprefentthac) yet I will endeavour t 
do it by plain Glaffes. Place two Glaffes long-ways, that they may Hick together* 
and cannot eafily come afunder, or move here and there, and that they make a right 
Ande- when this is fo done, according to coherence the long way, fet this againft 
vour face, that in one, halt the face, in the other the other half may be feen 5 then 
incline the Looking-glaffe to the tight or left hand , looking right into it, and your 
head will feemto be turned, for according to their latitude, they will cut the face 
into two, and the Image will appear fo, as if the head were under,_ and the heels 
upwards : and if the GUI s be large, the whole body will feetn to be inverted. But 
this happens from the mutual and manifold reflexion, for it flies from one to the 
other, that it feems to be turned. We may 

Make a plain Glafs that (hadreprefent the Image manifold. 

A Glafs is made that will make many reprefemations, that is, that many things may 

be feen at once .for by opening and Glutting it, you (hall fee twenty fingers for one, 

and more. You (hall make it thus: Raife two brafs Lookiug-glaffes, or of Cryttal, 
at ri°ht Angles upon the fame bafis , and let them be in a proportion called jefqoi- 
altera, that is, one and half, or tone other proportion, and let them be joyned 
together longways, that they may be (hut and opened, like to a Book; and the An¬ 
gles be divers, fuch as are made at Venice: For one face being objected,you (hall lee 
many in them both, and this by fo much the fttaighter, as you put them together,and 
the Angles arelefs: but they will be diminiffed by opening them, and the Angles 
bein“ more obtufe, you (hall fee the fewer: fo (hewing ore figure, there wil be 
morefeen: and farther, the right pans will (hew right, and the left to be the left, 
which is contrary to Looking-glaffes ; and this is done by mutual refleftion and pul- 
fation, whence arifeth the variety of Images interchangably. We may 

Make a Glafs of plain Glaffes, wherein one Image coming, is feen going back.in another. 
Take two plain Glaffes , the length whereof (hall be double, or one and half to the 
latitude, and that for greater convenience: for the proportion is not material j 
but let them be of the fame length, and equal, and laid on the top of a Pill ar, incli¬ 
ning one to the other, and fojoyn’d together; and let them be fet upright upon 
tone plain place perpendicularly, fo the Glaffes faftned,may be moved on t he move- 
able fide. It is no doubt but you (hall fee the Image to come in one, and go back 
in the other Glafs; and the more this comes neer, the farther will the other go; and 
in one will it be feen coming, and in the other going. Alfo yon may fee 

In plain Glaffes thofe things that are done afar off, and in other places. 

So may a man fecretly fee,and without fufpition,wh« is done afar eff, 8 c in other pla- 
ces,which otherwife cannot be done: but you mud be careful id fetting your Glades. 
LeV there be a place appointed in a honfe or elfewhere, where you may fee anything, 
and fet a Glafs right over againft your window, or hole, that may be toward your 
face, and let ic be fet firaight up if need were , or fiftned to the wall, moving it here 
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and there, and inclining it till it reflet right againft the place; which you (hall it* 
tain by looking on it, and coming toward it: and if it be difficult , you cannot mi- 
ftake, if you nie a quadrant or fome fuch inftrument ; and let it be fet perpendicular 
upon a line, that cuts the Angle of reflexion, and incidence of the lines, and you 
fball clearly fee what is done in that place. So it will happen alio in divers place*. 
Hence it is, that if one GUI* will not do it well, you may do the fame by more Glaf- 
fes; or if the vifible Object be loll by too great a diftance, or taken away by wall* or 
mountains coming between • moreover, you (hall fit another Glafs juft againft the 
former,upon a right line , which may div ide the right Angle, or elfe it wiil not be 
done, and you fhali fee the place you defire. For one Glafs lending the Image to 
the other tenfold, and the image being broken by many things, flies from the eye, 
and you (ball fee what you firft light upon, until fuch time as the Image is brought to 
you by right lines, and the vifible Obje& is not ftopt by the windings of places or 
walls: and the placing of it is cafic. So oft-times I ufc to convey Images of things. 
But if otherwife you dcfire to fee any high place , or that (lands upright, and your eye 
cannot difeern it; fit two Looking-glaSes together long-ways , as I faid, and fatten 
one upon the top of a pofl or wall, that it may (find above ic, and the Objeft may 
(land right againftit ; the other to a cord, that you may move it handfomely when 
you pleafe, and that it may make with the firll (ometimes a blunt, lometimes a (harp 
Angle, as need requires, until the line of the thing feen, may be rcfra&ed by the mid¬ 
dle of the fecond Glafs to your fight, and the Angles of reflexion and incidence be 
equal; and if you feek to fee high things, raife it; if low things, pull ic down, till it 
beat back upon your fight, then (hall you behold it. If you hold one of them 
in your hand , and look upon that, it will be more eafily done. I (h*w yon alfo 

How to make a Glafs that Jhall jbew nothing but what you will. 

All'o a Glafs is fo framed, that when you look into it, you (hall not fee your own pi- 
dlure, but fome other face, that is not feen any where round about. Fatten a plain 
Glafs on a wall upon a plain, fet upright perpendicularly, and bow the top of it to 
the known proportion of the Angle: right againft it cut the wall,accerding as the pro¬ 
portion of fome Pi&urc or Image may. require, and fet it by it, according to a fit 
diftance, and cover ir, that the beholder may not fee it (and the matter will be the 
more wonderful) nor can come apt: The Glafs at a fet place will beat back the 
Inu°e , that there will be a mutual glance of the vilible Obje& and the fight, by the 
Looking-glafles: there place your eye; you (hail find that place,as I taught you be¬ 
fore. Wherefore the fpe&ator going thither, (ball neither fee his own face, nor any 
thing elfe befides: when he is oppofed to it, and comes to the fet place, he (hall fee 
the Image or the Pi&ure, or fome fuch thing, which he can behold nowhere clle. 
You (hall now know 

How a Glafs may be made of plain Glajfes , whereby yon may fee an Image flying in the Air, 
Nor is that Glafs of leis importance, or plcafure, that will reptefent men flying in 
the Air. If any man would do it,it is eafily done thus: Fit t w o pieces of wood toge¬ 
ther like t fquare or gnomon of a Dial, and being well faftned, they may make an 
Angle as of a right angled triangle, or Ifofceles- Fatten then at etch foot one great 
Lookiu°*glafs /equally dittant, right one againft the other, and cquidiftant from the 
Angle:°let one of them lye flat, and let the fpe&aror place himfclf about the middle 
©fit, being lomewhat raifed above the ground, that he may ihc more eafily fee the 
form of the heel going and coming: for prcfemly you (hall perceive, if you fet your 
fclf in a right line, that cues that Angle, and it be cquidiftant to the horizon. So 
the reprefemiog Glafs will fend that Image to the other, which chc fpe&ator looks 
into, and it will (hike and move the hands and feet, as Birds do when they fly. 
So (ball he fee his own Image flying in the other, thac it will always move, fo he de- 
par t not from the place of xcflc&ion, for that would fpoii ir. 
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Chap. III. 

vf Looking*glafs called a Theatrical C/afs, 

P Rudent Antiquity found out a Looking-glafs made of plain Glades, therein if 
one ObjeX might be feen, it would reprefent more Images of the fame thing j 
as we may perceive by feme writirgs, that go in Vtolomiesvimt Laftly, I (hall add 
to this what our age hath invented, that is far more admirable and pleafanto 
Wherefore 

To make an Antientfafhioned Looking*g/afs of plain (jlaffes , wherein more TtttUres will b* 
reprefented of the f me thing. 

The way is this ; make a half circle on a plain Table, or place where you defire fuch 
a Glafs to be fet up; and divide this equally with points accoroirgto the number 
of the Images you would fee. Make fubtendent lines to them, and cut away the 
arches ; then ercX plain Leoking-glafles, that may beet the Ume latitude, and of 
the fame parallel lines, and the fame longitudcj glew them faft togcihcr, and fit 
them fo, that they may not be pulied afunder, as they are joyned long-ways, and 
ereXed upon a plain luperficies. Lafily,let the fpeXa'or place his eye in the cen¬ 
tre ©t the circle, th^r he may have his fight uniform,in tefpeX of them all; in each of 
them you (hail fee a feveral face , and lo quite round, as we fee it often when peo¬ 
ple dance round, cr in a Theatre, and therefore it is called a Theatrical Glals s For 
from the centre all the perpendicular lines fall upon the luperficies, and they are re* 
flc6ed into themfelvcs; fo they refleX the Images upon the eye, each of them draw¬ 
ing forth its own. This is the Articntsway of making a Theatrical G.als; but it is 
chiidifh; I will (hew you one that is far morcpleafanr, and wonderful; for in the 
fcimtr, the Images were feen no mere than the Glides were in number ; but in our 
Glals.by the manifold and reciprocal daitings of the ObjeX and the Glals, you may 
fee tar mere,and altncft inf nit e Images. The way is t his. 

How to make an t/fmphitheatrical Glafs. 

Make a circle on a Table what largcncfs you defire, and divide it into unequal parts i 
and in the place where the ObjeX or Face tc be feec muft be oppoled, leave two 
void fpaces: over againft the parts, let a right line be trade upon the lines that dc- 
Cermine the parts, let Lccking-glalTes be raided perpendicularly ; for the face that 
(hall be againft ihc Lcoking-glafs, placed in the mic die, will fly back to the beholder 
of it, and fo rebounding to another, and frem that to another, and by many reflexi¬ 
ons you (hall fee almc ft infinite faces, and the more the Glades are, the more will be 
the faces: If you fet a Candle againft ir, you fhall fee innumcrablcCandles. But if 
the Glades you creX, (hall be ofthofe already deferibed, from fo many divers faces 
of /des, Sows, Horfes, Dogs; and of colours, yellow, Brown, red,thcfpeXa- 
tor fhall fee a far more wonderful andpleafam fight, for by reafonof the manifold 
leflt Xicr, and diverfity of the forms of the Glades, and colours, an excellent mix¬ 
ture will arife. 

But I will row make one that is far more wonderful 
and beautiful. For in that the beholder fhall not fee 
his own face, but a moft wonderful, and pleatarit,and 
orderly form ©f pillars, and the bafis of them, and 
variety of ArchiteXure. Make therefore a circle as 
you would have it for magnitude, but 1 hold the beft 
to be where the diameter is two foot and a half: di¬ 
vide the circumference into equal parts ; as for exam* 
pie,into fourteen ; the points of the divifions fhall be 
the places, where the pillars muft be ereXed. Let the 
place where the fpeXator muft look, conrain two 
parts; and take one pillar away, (o there will be ibir-* 
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tccn pillars: Let one pillar be right againft the fight; then raile Lcokirg-ola(fcs wp 0 
on the lines of ipacebetween , not exactly, but inclined: place then iwoLooking- 
glides at oppofition in aright line, but the red about the beginning, where they 
;oyn , and that for no other tealon, but that the beholders face , being not rightly 
placed, may not be reflected, as 1 faid before: for thus the Glaffes will not reprdent 
tices,buc pillars, and ipaces between, and all ornaments. Hence by the recipro¬ 
cal reflexion of the Glaffes, you fhall fee fo many pillars, bafis, and varieties,keeping 
the right order of Archue&ure, that nothing can be more pleafant, or more wonder¬ 
ful to behold.Letrhe petfpe&ivcbethe Dorick and Corinthian, adorned with Gold, 
Silver, Pearls, Jewels, Images, Pi&ures, and fuch like, that it may feem tbemore 
Magnificent: the form of it fhall be thus. Let H. G. be the place for the beholder to 

looktihe pillar agaioli him fail be A,in thcGlals 
A B, or AC, the face of ihe beholder faall 
net be feen, but A B is refle&ed into I H, 
and I H into B D, fo by mutual refle&ions 
they are fo multiplied, that theyfetmrogo 
very far inwardly, fo clearly and apparently, 
chat nofpeattor that looks into it , unlefshc 
know it, but hewiilthrufi his bands into 
touch the orders. If you let a Candle in the 
middle, it will feem fo to multiply by the I- 
mages rebounding, that you faall not fee fo 
many Stars in the skies, chat you can never 
wonder enough at the Order, Symmetry, and, 
the Profpea. I have raifed and made this 
, . • e,, tr -divers wavs, .-odtofiicw other orders, namely two ranks of pillar!. 

Amphitheatre > Glaffes, the other flood alone in the middle, bound with 

fo that the awe " uc * • h jj vets ornaments, that it may feem to be a moll beautiful 

the chief Ar > Almoft the fame way is there made a little cheft of ma- 

^ Ct ^n^G*affe^ r covet^d rouud r'this'they'call the Treafury: on the ground,arches 
ny plain G fl \5°*p, jr u ley , e K Birds, and Monies hanging, and thefe were 
and mils.*''' that it reprefemed a meft rich Trea- 

fomultiplied y A a cheft 0 f wood, let the bottom be two foot long, 

fury indeed. Make h ; D lhe middle, that you may well thrufl m 

and one andhglf broad ie, « P fide . botrds , foct longj femicircu- 

your head 5 P“^ b «' » ^ d but not end ly circular, namely, divided into five 

Ur above, thatumaybearenea^ .bout with Glides ; where the Glaffes 

P,rt,, t a ' t PelrlXiouXnes, fpecious Flowers, divers colour d Blrd-r a- 
joyo, there put Per , silver Meddals, from the Arches, let rbrre 

XgJ3& ££ « » *. *» "•“‘•a - 

Chap. IV. 

Divers operations of Coneave- Glaffes. 

and more eafily 

Know the point of hverfton of ImAgee in * Concttve-ghfs, 

is.rs.sssffi ;«• tfs i-ssfc —• 

When you have found the point of Invetfion, if you will 
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Of firange Cflajfes. 


I * 1 


That aU things (hall feem greater. 

, ,. , m rhitootDt, and v°u (hall behold a huge Face like a monftreus. 

Set your he r . ote , t as your arm : So women pull hairs off their eye- 

Bicchus, ” * Js fi ngers . Sente* reports that Ho(t,h, made fuch 

brows, they will lheW fflB ^k e B tbi s (hew greater i He was a great pro- 

«. t h, f.ir« .=• 

ptefentation of his privy parts that (hewed fo great. 

To hm<ile fire with a Concavt'Glafi. 

- ——— 

than in the morning, or evening for the fame reafon. 

To make an Imoge feem to hong in the Air, by 4 Concove-Glafs. 

J hh —bSh^h^oS^n ^you (hall («W head 
from the Glafs. « y ou oe 1 j t lc all, you may behold the 

downwards. That with fixed eyes > « d “ ot “atherus (hall cut the line 

point, until it comes to your very JjK’ Jn r« “almoft parted from the Gla(s: the 
of reflexion, there the fP'c,«f ^^^^/^bT^you will think to touch it 

wkh'yXV^^ 

Z *■ will *** a Candle is pendu¬ 

lous lighted in the Air. ButifyouwiU 

Thatth Image of a Concove-Glafs Should go outfit from the Centre 

when you have obtain'd the d£&2Sft’^fwSretched forth, 

diltant from the Cent re,and that the Picture ot*thjn„^n hand, about 

then you (hall decline from the point a lnde ^ ^ {uthet , t „ d will 

the fuperficies of the Glals, and the 1Urn r, t hetBsd«h the fariheft off that is 
come to your fight: There.naey r obferved tfrom which principle 

TScfiett heat, cold, and the voice too , h, 4 Concave-Glafs 
If, man put a Candle in 1 P Uce ^ jJlSfeJd themw^hL heaTand light. But this 

Will come to your very eyes, and mil ottenotnem if y0 uput (nowm 

is more wonderful, *““^ fc SS^?fa5!b^k will prdently feel the 
that place « if it come totbc eye, . f • w ;|\notonelv reverberate heat 

cold? But there is a greater wo-Wg* £$££? s more rightly re- 
and cold, but the voice too, and make an bec , morc comp i c atlv thao by 

flefted by a polite and fmooth f “P e ^ cle * 0 ^ y f,’ ce t0 the Glafs, and his friend 
any wall. 1 prove this, becaofe, f * h decline his face from 

(land far behind his back , when he beholds his face, 0 f the Glafs, and 

he point oflnverfion; baton then* about theface 

U face will come forth ^utt the Glafs, he(hal 

of his friend s Whatever he (hall jf* **®V and aU m £ion from the mouth of 
hear the fame words ^ £^0 th e middle between them , (hall p«- 

the refleaed lm ‘f e C he that wculd fend his own Image tobhfriend, mullob- 

KSSuluaLK is GU(, * i£f ■* * lfo 
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By a Concave-Glafs to fee in the night what is done afar off. 

By this very Glafs, we may in a tempefluous night, in the middle of the flreets call 
the light a great way, even into other mens Chambers. T:ke ,he Glafs in ’vow 
hand, and fee a Candle to the point of Inverfioo , for the paral lei beams will be re- 
fieaed to the place dcfired, and the place will be enlightned above fixty paces, and 
whatever falls between the parallels, will be clearly feen, the reafon is becaufe the 
beams from the Centre to the circumference, are reflected parallel, when the parallels 
come to a point ; and in the place thus illuminated, letters may be readand all 
•things done conveniently, that require great light. By the fame Art we may 

With a few [mall lights give light to a great Hall. 

In Temples, Watches, and nightly Fealls, any man may thus with a few lights make 
a great Iighr. At twoor more places of the Chamber let Concave-glaffes above 
and let them be fo ordered , that the place of concurrent parallels may be coinci- 

f C h K<?a,t -ni aDd , n th 'P oinccf Wionof .hem, the light wiU b e 

fo multiplied, that it will be as ltght as noon-day. Lamps are beft for this purpofe 
becaufe the ltght varies not from the place. Candles are naught, becaufe they Sker 
the places of refleaion More commodioufly then by a plain Glafs, to fi°nifie by a 

^n^ri’iw"^yf c ? en ° t « lo y°wf t 'end : Thus,doas Ifaid, makel he marks 
upon your Glals fuperficies with wax or fome dark fubflance, and fettino it a°ainft 

Arlr'° h h ’ lt t‘ , Cl t tbel, * bt “Pen the walls of the Chamber, and thereat wlu be 
dark where the letters are made : one that knows the craft,may eafily read them 
But this is more admirable for one that knows not the caufe, 

To read letters in a tCarkjti^ht, 

A Concave^Giafs is of great ufe for this, and it may be this may be send in time of 

paTnlfr" Sel '?“ r ConcJve ‘9 l ‘ fs !5* lnft ‘he Stars of the firft magnitude, or a- 
Te^cr Mercy , or agatnft a fire or light that is afar off j for theli’ht re- 
fleaea will meet in the point of horning, and refleas a molt bright li»ht wherebv 

toallelf letters ? for putting thepoint of refleaion Toece^ 

word, you fhall fee all clearly. Bur this is more neceffary and profitable, X 

At any hour of the day with a Concave-Glafs, to fet a Houfe or Fort onfire. 

I«S at7 f the ?T ’ G,t "’ Bdda ^ * nd *■* b ke, without danger or 
SX’sun Md r°c tht u‘ y> L ,pF ° 1C,ed ,he d*y before! Set your GUfsa- 
-oinf l/fe’iT* order it fo, that the coincidence of the beams may fall upon the 


Chap. V. 

Ofthemixt operations of the plain Concave-Glaffes. 

f ln^ U I** d °T the mi -' o P erat ‘ 0DS and benefits of both thefe Glides, that what 
I one cannot do alone, it may do by the help of another. If we would 

Kindle fire afar off with a plain and a Concave- Glafs. 

not In .°orho' ^ “ P \ ^5" " ,ecds fire ’ and ,he Sun ihine 

it\ts things on fire y wv * 1 r* Co, l cavc - GIars receive them, it fo unites them, that 
ihin 3 $ on fire. Wherefore, firft proving where the Concave-Glafs muft be 

placed 
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placed, that it nuy fire the Fuel cart in: the next day, at the hour appointed, let the 
plain Glafs call in the beams upon the Concavc-gUft,thar will unite them : lo with¬ 
out dahgtr, or any fufpicionof the enemy, we may kindle fire for ourufc. Nor is it 

ufelefs, . . _ 

That by a plain and fincave-Glafs the fmalleft letters/ball appear very great, 


when letters are fofmall chat they can onely be feen: For I have feen St. Johns Go- 
fpel, In the beginning,&c, writ fofmall, in lb little place, that it was no bigger than 
*fmall pimple, or the fight in a Cocks eye. By this Artifice we may make them 
feem greater, and read them with cafe. PutaConcave-glafs, with the back ot it to 
your breft ; over againft it in the point of burning, let the writing : behind let a 
plain Glafs, that you may fee it; Then in the plain Glafs will the Images of the Cha- 
ra&ers be reflc&ed , that are in the Goncave-glafs, which the Concave-Glafs hath 
made greater, that you may read them without difficulty. You may 


With a flam and Concave-Glafs, make an Image be feen hanging altogether in the Air . 
Do thus. I faidthat by help of a Concave-Glafs, an Image may be fent forth: an^ 
this is feen by none but thofe that ftand over againft it; Set the Ccncave-GItfs to 
your breft , without the Centre place a Poniard againft it, and going farther off, fet 
- a plain Glafs againft it; and looking in that, you fhail fee the Image refle&ed from 
the Concave-glafs, hanging in the Air, and that exa&ly. But if an ingenious man 
obferve it, he may wonderfully fee an Image hanging in the Air, that is received in 
a plain Glafs, and fent far out as I (hewed, without the help of a Concave-glafs, and 
a vifible fpc&aclc, by the means of a plain Glafs onely. You may alfo 


By a plain Glafs fee your face turned the wrong way . 

When you have fet the Glafs to your breft, as I faid; fet a plain Glafs againft ir, and 
look upon it, it will caft it upon the Concave-glafs, and that will beat it backwards 
on the plain Glafs: fo have you your purpdlc. 


Chap, VI. 

Other operations of a (foncave-Glafs. 

B Efore T part from the operations of this Glafs, I will tell you fome ufe of ir, that 
is very plcafmt and admirable, whence great iccrets of Nature may appear unto 
us. As, 

T o fee all things in the dar}^, that are outwardly done in the Sun, with t he colours of them* 

You muft ffiu: all the Chamber windows, and it.will do well to (hut up all holes be- 
fidcs, left any light breaking in fhould fpoil all. Onely make one hole, that fhail be 
a bands breadth and length; above this fit a little leaden or bral's Table , and glcw 
ir, fo thick as a paper j open a round hole in the middle o. 1 it, as great as your little 
finger t over againft this, let there be white walls of paper, or white clothes, fo fhail 
you fee all that is done without in the Sun, and thofe that walk in the ftreets, like to 
Anripodes, and what is right will be the left, and all things changed • and the far¬ 
ther they are off from the hole, the greater they will appear. If you bring your pa¬ 
per, cr whits Table neerer,thcy will (hew lefs and clearer { but you muft ftay a while, 
for the Images will not be feenprcfently: bccaufe a ftroeg fimilitude doth feme- 
rimes make a great fenfation with the fence , and brings in fuch an affection, that not 
onely when the fenfes doa&, are they in the organs, and do trouMe them, but When 
they have done a&ing, they will ftay long in them: which may eaflly be perceived. 
For when men walk in the Sun , if they come into the dark,, that affeftion continues, 
that we can fee nothing, or very fcintly ; bccaufe the affeflicn made by the lfcht, is 
Fill in our eve?; and when that is gone by degrees, we fee clearly in dark places. 
Now will I declare what I ever concealed till now, and thought to conceal continu¬ 
ally, If you put & fmall ccmicular Cryftal glafs to the hole, you fhail prefently fee 
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all things clearer , the countenances of men walking, the colours, Garments, and 
*H things as if you Rood hard by; you fhali fee them with fomuch plcafure, that 
thofe that fee it can never enough admire it. But if yon will 


See all things greater and clearer , 

Over again!} it fet the Glafs, not that which difltpaces by difperfing, but which con¬ 
gregates by uniting, both by coming to ir, and going from it, till you know the true 
quantity of the Image, by a due appropinquarion of the Centre; and fo (ball the be¬ 
holder fee more fitly Birds flying, the cloudy skies , or clear and blew, Mounriins 
that arc afar off ; and in a fnsall circle of paper (chat is put over the hole) you (hall 
fee as it were an Epitomy of the whole world, and you will much rejoyce to fee it; 
all things backwards, becaufe they are neer to the Centre of the Glafs, if you fee 
them farther from the Centre, they will (hew greater and upright, as they are, but 
not fo clear. Hence you may, 


Jfyou cannot draw a Pitture of a man or any things elfe , draw it by this means • 
you can but onely make the colours. This is an Art worth learning. Let the 
Sun beat upon the window, and there abouc the hole, let thcrebc Pi&uresof men, 
that it may light upon them, but not upon the hole. Put awhile paper againfl the 
hole, and you (hall fo long fit the men by the light, bringing them neer, or fetting 
them further,until the Sun call a perfeft reprefentation upon the Table againfl it ;onc 
that is skill'd in painting, muft lay on colours where they are in the Table, and (hall 
deferibe the manner of the countenance ; fo thelmage being removed , the Pivflore 
will remain on the Table, and in the fuperficies it will be feen as an,Image in a Glafs. 
If you will 

That all fhali appear right y 

This is a great fecret: many have tryed it, but none could obtain it: For feme fetting 
Plain Glafles obliquely againfl the hole, by reverberation againfl the Table, they 
could feefome things fomewhat dirc&, but dark and not difcernablc. I oft-times 
by putting a whitepaper obliquely againfl the hole, and looking juft againfl the 
hole, could fee feme things direct: but a Pyramis cut obliquely, did (hew men with¬ 
out proportion, and very darkly. But thus you may obtain your defirc: Put a- 
gainft the hole a convex Glafs; from thence let the Image refleft on aConcave- 
glafss let the Concavc-glafs be diftant from the Centre, for it will makethofcl- 
mages right, that it receives turned, by reafon of the diftince of the Centre. So up¬ 
on the hole and the white paper, it will caft the Images of the Objefts fo clearly and 
plainly, that you will not wonder a little. But this I thought fit to let you under- 
ftand , left you fail in the work, chat the Convex and Concave-gliffes be proporti¬ 
onable circles: how you (hall do this, will be here declared often. I (hall (hew 
alio, 

How in a (fhamber you may fee Huntings Battles of £ remit and other delufons , 

Now for a conclufion I will add that, then which nothing can be more pleafanr for 
great men, and Scholars, and ingenious perfons to behold; That in a dark Chamber 
by white (heets obje&edt, one may fee as clearly and perfpicuoufly, as if they were 
before his eyes, Huntings, Banquets, Armies of Enemies, Plays, and all things 
elfe that one dcfircth. Let there be over againfl that Chamber, where you defire to 
reprefentthefethings, fomefpacious Plain, where the Sun can freelyfhine: Upon 
that you (hall fet Trees in Order, alfo Woods, Mountains, Rivers, and Animals, 
that are really fo, cr made by Art, of Wood, or fome other matter. YGumuft frame 
little children in them, as we ufe to bring them in when Comedies are A<fted: and 
yon muft counterfeit Stags, Bores, Rhinocerets, Elephants, Lions, and what other 
creatures you pleafe: Then by degrees they muft appear, ascoming out of their dens, 
upon the Plain : The Hunter he muft come with his hunting Pole, Nets , Arrows, 
and other ncccflaries , that mayreprefent hunting: Let there be Honv, Cornets, 
Trumpets founded : thofe that are in the Chamber (hall fee Trees, Animals, Hun¬ 
ters Faces, and all the reft f© plainly, that they cannot tell whether they be true 
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or delufions: Swords drawn will glitter in atthe bole, that they will make people 
a 1 mo ft afraid I have often (hewed this kind of Spe&aclc to my friends, who much 
admired it, ind lookpleafure to fee inch a deceit; and I could hardly % natural 
reafons, and reafons from the Opacks remove them from their opinions, when had 
difcovered thefecret. Hence it may appear to Philolophers, and thofe that fludy 
Ooti k how vifion is made; and the quefiion of intromiffion is taken away , that 
was antiemlv fo oifcu(ted;nor can there be any better way to dcmonHrateboth,.han 
rhic The Ima°eis let in by the pupil, as by the hole of i window; and mat part of 
^Sphere! ffis let in the middle of the eye, flands in flead of a C ryftal Tahle. 

I know ingenious people will be much delighted in this. It is declared mote at large 
in our Omicks. From hence may one take his principles of declanngany thing to 
one that is confedeiate with him, that is fecret,though the party be far off, tout up in 
Dtifon And no fmall Arts may be found out. You fhall amend the dtttance by the 
r,rtirnde ftf rhe Glafs. Yon have fufficiew. Others that undertook to teach this, 
have utter’d nothing but toyes, and 1 think none before knew it. If you defire to 

' in0W }}cw you may fee the Sun Eclipfcd, 

Now I have determined to (hew how the Suns Eclipfe may be fecn.When the Sun is 
Eclipfed, (hut your Chamber-windows, and put a paper before a hole, andyou 
(hall fee the Sun : let it fall upon the paper oppofitefrom a Concave-glafs , and make 
a circle of the fame magnitude s do fo ac the beginning, mtddle,and end of it. Thu* 
may you without any hurt to your eyes, obferve the points of the diameter of the 

Suns Ecliple. 

Chap. VII. 

How you may fee in the dark, what is light without by reafon of Torches. 

V/\ 7 E may demonftrate the fame without the light of the Sun, not without won- 
» V der. Torches, or lights lighted onpurpofe in Chambers, we, m *Y ' ee *“ 
another dark Chamber what is done , by fitting things as lfaid : but the light mutt 
not tttike upon the hole, for it will hinder the operation ; for it is a fecond light that 
carries the Images. I will not conceal at latttthmg that is full of wonder and 
mirth, bccaufc I am fain upon this difeourfe, 

That by night an Image may feem to hang in a Chamber. , 

In a tempeftuous night the Image of any thing may be reprefented hanging m the 
middle of the Chamber, that will terrific the beholders. Fit the £* 

hole, that yon defire to make to Item hanging in the Air in “other Chamber that 
is dark 5 letthere be many Torches lighted round about. In the middle of the dark 
Chamber, place a white fheet, or fome folid thing, that may receive the Ima e fenc 
in t foe the fpeftators that fee not the fheet, will fee the Image hangiDgm the mid 
die of the Air, very clear, not without fear and terror, Specially if the Artificer be 
ingenious. , 

Chap. VIII. 

How without 4 Glafs or reprefentation of any other things an Image may feem to hang 

in the Air* 

Efore I pare from this Image banging in the Air, I will fliew how you may make 
► the Images of all things feem to hang in the Air, which will be » wonder ol 
wonders; chiefly being done without the apparition of ^lafs, or 
But firftwe will examine what the Antients writ of this matter. , 

feribesthe bufinefs after his fa(hion,thus: Fatteni the fegment:oa 
middle of the houfe, fet upon * Table, or Stool, that it may glance perpendicularly 
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upon the ground; then place y our eye at fomc hole or chink that is fomewhat di- 
ilanc from the Glafs, and let it be fixed, that it may not move here and there: o v cr 
•gairrft the Glafs break the wall, and make it like to a window : let it be Pyramidal 
in fhape, and let the lharp point be within, and the bafis without, as men u f c to 
do , when a Piaurcor any Image is placed for the eye to look upon ; but let it be 
rcfle&ed on by the luperficics of the Pyramidal Glafs, that the Piaure placed with¬ 
out, which your eye cannot fee through the hole, may feem to hang pendulous in 
the Air; which will cauic admiration to behold. A Pyramidal Convex-olifs w iH 
do the fame, ifyouficit io that it may reprefent the fame Image. It may be done 
alfo by a Spherical Convex and Concave. But the matter promifeth more in the 
Frontifpiece written upon it, then it will performe in the eonclufion Wherefore 
the Image will be feen without the Glafs, but by the means of the Glafs. fo that 
the thing beheld in the GUIs, will feem to be without it. But he is foully miftaken 
here, as in other places. He had faid better, by a Cylinder of Cryftal • For as a 
pillar it would make an irradiation outwardly, yet it would be worfe feen t’han in the 
pillar, as I fhall (hew. But I fhall difcover what I purpofed always to conceal; 

Tht neither the Objett nor Cjlafs may be feen, yet the Image (hallfeem to hang alone pen¬ 
dulous: in the middle of the ( hamber ; * 

And walking abonr, yott fhall behold the Image every where. But is fuch a thin» 
fit to be difeovered to the people? (hall I do fuch an unworthy Aft ? Ahlmy pen falls 
out of my hand. Yet my defire to help pofterity,overcomes; for perhaps from this 
gleaning as it were, greater and mere admirable inventions may be produced. Let 
it be fo: get not a Spherical Cylinder, or Convex difle£ion of a Pyramidal Concave, 
the portion of which fegmenc is not known; but let it be that which may defcend 
upon his right Angle by a half Cylinder and a fquare, and is parted by an oblique 
Angle. Of two parts it muft be received pendulous, and beneath in the half ©fits 
diameter it is conveyed from the middle. Let all the windows of the houfe be 
(hut: Hop all the chinks, that the light may not come in beneath. In that place 
where the fpeaacle is prepared, if the Sun or Moon beams fall in, the whole (hew is 
1 polled. So place the beams of the Image that are beaten back , that the head of it 
may by repercuflion fall right upon the earth. So will the vifible Obje& that comes 
by reper;uffion, be refined above and beneath; It will follow thefafhionof the 
firfi Glafs: let a Brafs or Marble Table be fo placed upon it, as we faid ; and left 
Ce light falling from the window ftionld light upon the plain Cylinder, and the 
crooked Glafs, it mu‘i be Hopped by a fhuttcr of a hands-breatb, that is three times 
as broad as the hole ; for it will break forth every way .- You fhall cover the appari¬ 
tion, that the Image may be fitted very deep, that there may feem to be a pit: as the 
beams meet, let the fpe&ator come, who cannot be in any great miftake. iut cover 
vour fight r und,that the Glafs offend not your eye. Then is the Imagifcen, and it 
lhall not appear abo;e the Table, where the falling of the Cathetus will cut the 
line of fight through the Centre of the Glafs. I could open the matter no plainer 
Ihave done what I could : I know he that can undcrfland it,will rejoyce very much. 

Chap. IX. » 

Mixtures of Glares, and divers apparitions of Images. 

N Ow will I try to make a Glafs, wherein many diverfities of Images fhall appear: 

and though fuch a one be hard to make, yet it will rccompence all by the di- 
verfity of Image c , and the benefit of it. If then you would 

Mal>e a Cjlafs thatjhallreprefent much diverjiry of Images . 

Take a great or fmall circle , as you would have your Glafs, and here and there cut 
off two parts of the circumference, one to the quantity of a Pentagon, the other of 
a Hexagon , as is clear in the Mathematicks: let the arch of the Pentagon be made 
hollow with fomerable, or Iron, ihat it may cxi&ly receive it into it, andmayfeem 
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to be cut cut of icjbut the fide of the Hexagon flial be contrary to this, for the quarti- 
ty of thstmud be re ived by a Convex Table , that the arch of it may fo flick torch: 
Then cake a foil of Wax or Le^d, of a convenient thicknefs, that, exceeds the breadth 
of the arch of the Hexagon , and in length exceeds them both : Then crook this 
pUte ib> that i may txadiy Stud in the hollow of the wood , that there be no ipace 
or chink left begged! them ; then let tlje Convex iuperftcics thar is prefer ved pro¬ 
minent , be applied inwardly, according to the breadth of it ; that the form of the 
Concavity may not be againfttbe Convexity , bat that the fame plate may receive 
both portions without impediment: Having thus made your model,make ycur Glafs 
of 11 eel, or efu me ether mixture, as I (hall (hew you; and when it is poliQied,k 
will fhew youmany diverges of Image?. Firft, t he righ: parts will (lie w right, and 
the left the left , whereas the nature of plain Giafies , is to fhew the right fide as 
left, and rhe left fide as right: and if you go backwards, the Image wili ieem pro¬ 
portionable , and will come forward: ifyouccmemore towards the Convex fuper- 
fide?, the Image will tlicw ugly ; andthe rcerrr you come, the uglier will it fhevy, 
apd be more like a horfes head If ycq incline the Glafs, that will incline too ; and 
by varying the Glafs, and the fituatkn of it, you (hall perceive divers,variations; 
fometimes the head down, and the heels up; and you (hall ice many other things 
that I think not needful to relate now: for being placed on a voluble fet, thar'ic 
may fhew both parts befoie and behind , the fpe&ator of himlelf may fee all things. 
We may * 


Make a Glafs out of all , 


that in that alone all Images may be feen , that are feen in all: many mouths ; fome- 
times greater, femetimes lefs, fometimes right, fometimes left, fome neerer, fome far¬ 
ther off, feme equiditfanr. If a crooked be fet in one place, in another a Concave, 
and a plain one in the middle,you (hall fee great diverfiry of Image*. Thefc are 


The operations of a Convex Cylindrical Glafs . 


When your face is againft it, the more deformed it appears in length, the more ugly 
it is foi flendernefs: if the length of it cut the face overthwart, it (hews a low pref- 
fed dewn face like a Frogs, that you (hall fee nothing but the teeth s almofl the fame 
way. as y' u (hall fee k in a Swcrd, or any other long and polifihed Heel: \if you in¬ 
cline it forward, the forehead will appear very great, the chin fmall and fltnder like 
a horfes. But contrary to thefe are 


The operations of (Cylindrical Concave-glaffes. 


If you look into rhe Concave, you (hall fee more Images of the fame thing, imitating 
the laid Glafs. If you fet your eye to the Centre, you (hail fee it all the breadth of 
the Glafs ; fo your forehead, mouth, ard the reft. If you turn iuch a Glafs, that 
it may cut your face broad-ways, you (ball prefently fee your head inverted, and 
the rclt that 1 related in the Concave-gUls. 


7 he operations of a Pyramidal Glafs turned, 


arerheie: You (hall fee a (harp forehead, and a large chin. Bur the contrary way, 
a long forehead, with a very long nofe. In a Concave you (hall behold many facer* 
if according to the concavity you fit many portions of plain Glaffcs s for one looking 
into it, fhall find them asmanv as there are Glaffcs, and all moving alike; and again, 
what Glafs foever it be, if it be not plain, it (hall (hew always different from the 
Image. 


CHAP* 
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Chap. X. 

Of the ejfctts of a Lenticular Cryftal. 

M *ny are the operations of a Lenti ular Cryftal, and I think not fit to pafs 
them over in .filence. For they are Concaves and Ccnvexes. The fame c(- 
USti are in fpedacles, which arc mo tnecefUry ft r the ufe ot nuns life : whereo no 
man yet hath attun’d the cffe&s, nor y ec tf*e realons ofthem. But of thefc more at 
laroe in our Op licks. That no fpace may be empty, I fha‘1 touch lome things here 5 1 
call Lenticular , portions cf circles compaacd together, of Concaves and Cocvcxes. 

1 will hrlilhew 

How With a Convex Cryftal Lenticular to kindle fire. 

A Convex Lenticular kicdlcth fire meft violently , andfooner, and mere forcibly 
then a Concave-glal's : T gave the reafous in my Opticks. For being held againft the 
Sun, when the begins meet in the oppofite part , it will kindle file it is oppefite to, 
melt Lead, and fire Metals. Moreover, if you will 

By night give light afar off with a Lenticular Cryftal , 

Set a Candle a little behind the point of burning, fo it will caft parallels a very great 
wav to tbeoppofite part, that you may fee men pafs the ftreets, and all things done 
in Chamber, thac are fir from you. The fame way as 1 laid of a Concavc-glafs , wc 
may 

In a da kjiight read a letter by a Lenticular Cryftal: 

Put the letter behind the Glafs , againfi the Stirs or Candles a great way from you; 
wh re the beams meet, the words that are oppefite will be clearly feen in a dark 
ni-ht, and the Chamber (but. But that which follows, will afford you a principle 
far better for your confideraiion: Namely, 

By a Lenticular Cryftal to fee things that are far offgas if they were clofe by. 

For (citing your eye in the Centre of it behind the Lenticular, you are to look upon 
a thing afar < ft , andit willffiewfonee r , that you will think yon touch it with your 
hand : You (haft fee the clothes colours, mens fa.e*, and know your triends a great 
way from you* It is the fame 

To read an Epiftle a great way of with a Lenticular Cryftal . 

For if you fet yonreye ia the fame place, aod the Epiftle be at a juft defiance, the 
letters will feemfo great , that you may read them pcrfc&ly. Butifycu indinethe 
Lenticular to behold the Epiftle obliquely , the letters will feem fo great, that you 
may read them above twenty paces off. Aod if you knew how to multiply Lenticu- 
hrs, I fear cdi bur fora hundred paces you m iy fee the fmalleft letters, that fmm one 
to another the Characters will be made greater : a weak fight muft ufe lpc&acles fit 
(or k. He that can fit this well, hath gain’d no faull fecrec. We may 

Do the fame wore perfett/y wish a Lenticular Cryftal . 

Cor cave Lenticulars will make one fee cnoll clearly things that are afar eff; but Con- 
vexes, things peer hand; fo you may ufe them as your fight requires. Wich a Con¬ 
cave you (hall fee fcnall things afar eft, very clearly; with a Convex, things ncercr to 
be greater, bur more ebfeurely s if you know how to fit them both together, you 
Hull fet both things afar oft, and things neerhand, both greater and clearly. I have 
much helped fome of rav friends, who law things afar off, weakly; and whatwas neer, 
cojifufedly, thac they might fee all things clearly. If you will, you may 

By a C onvex Lenticular Cryftal fee an Image hanging in the Air . 

If you put the thing to be l'cea behind thcLeuticular^hat it may pafs thorow tbe Cen- 
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tre, and fee youf eyes in the oppo&e pan, you (hall fee ihe Image between the Glafs 
and your eyes ; and if you fet a paper agatnft it, you (hall lee it clearly s fo thac a 
lighted Candle will feem to burn upon the Paper. But 

By 4 Concave Lenticular to deferibe comfendioujly how long and broad thongs are. 

A Painter may do it with great commodity, and proportion: for by oppofidon to a 
Concave Lenticular , thefe things that are in a great Piatt, are comra&ed into a (mall 
compels by it; fo that a Painter that beholds it, may with little labour and skill, 
draw them all proportionably and exaaly s but to leave nothing concerning Ipe&a- 
des, I will (hew 

How a thing may appear multiplied * 

Amongft fports that ate carried about, a fpedacle is of ro fmall account: that Glafs 
Inftrument we put to our eyes,to fee the better with. Forof thofe things thac de¬ 
lude the fight, there can be no better way invented, then by the medium ; for thac 
being changed, all things are changed. Wherefore prepare that of very folid thick 
Glafs, that it may be the better wcikedby awheel into proportions: wherefore fit 
it into many Forms and Angles, whereby we defire to multiply any thing: but in the 
middle of them, let the Angles be Pyramidal, and let it agree with the fight; that 
from divers Forms, Images may be retraced to the eyes, that they cannot diiccrn 
the truth. Being row made of divers fuperficies , let them to your eyes; and if you 
look upon any mans face hard*by,ycu will think you iee Jrgus, one that is all Eyes. 
If his nofe, you fhall fee nothing but rofe; fo his hands, fingers, arm*, that you lhall 
fee no man, but Briaretu the Poet, faigned to have have an hundred hands. If you 
lock upon Money, you (hall fee many for cne, that youcannoL touch it with your 
hands, but it will often deceive you ; and it is better to pay with it then to receive. 
If you fee a Galley afar off,you wilhhink it is a fleet of war: IfaSouldier walks, that 
it is an Army marching. And thus are things doubled, and men feem to have two 
faces, and two bodies. Thus arc there divers ways to fee, that one thing may feem 
to be another: and all thefe things will be evident to thofc that feek and enquire after 
them by tryal. 


C M A F. XI. 

Of Spectacles whereby one may fee very far, beyond imagination . 

I Will not omit a thing admirable and exceeding ufeful; bow blcare-ey’d people 
may fee very far , and beyond that one would believe. I fpake cf plotomies GUIs, 
or rather fpedacle, whereby for fix hundred miles he faw the enemies (hips comm" 5 
and I fhall attempt to fhew hew that might be done, that we may know cur friends 
fomc miles eff, and read the fmallcft letters at.a great diftance, which can hardly be 
feen. A thing needful for mans ufe, and grounded upon the Opticks. And this 
may tte done very eafilyibut the matter is not-fo to be publifhed too cafily ; yet perfpc- 
dive will make it clear. Let the flrorgeft fight be in the Centre of the Glafs, where 
it (hall be made,and all the Sun beams are moll powerfully difperft, and unite not,but 
in the Centre of the forefaid Glafsin the middle of it, where diameters crofs one 
the other, there is the ccncourfeof them all. Thus is a Concave pillar-Glafs made 
with fides equidifiant : but let it be fitted by thofe Sedions to the fide with one ob¬ 
lique Angle: but obtufe Angled Triangles, or right Angled Triangles muft be cut 
here and there with crofs lines,drawn from the Centre, and fo will the {pe&aclebc 
made that is profitable for that ufe I fpeak of. 


Ddd 
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Chap. XII. 

Hew vee may Jee in a Chamber things that are net, 

I Thought this an Artifice not to be dcfpifcd: for we may in any Chamber, if a 
man look in, fee thofe things which were never there ; and there is no man fo 
witty that will think he is miftaken: Wherefore to defcribe the matter, Let there be 
a Chamber whereinto no other light comes, unlcfs by the door or window where 
the fpe&aror looks in :let the whole window or part of it be of Glais, as we nfe to 
do to keep out the cold ; but let one part be polifhed, that there may be a Looking 
glafs on both Tides, whence the fpe&ator muft look in ; for the reft do nothing. Let 
Piftures be fet over tgainft this window, Marble ftatucs, andfuch-like ; for what 
is without will feem to be within , and what is behind the fpc&ators back, he will 
think to be in the middle of the Houfe, as far from the Glafs inward , as they ftand 
from it outwardly , and To clearly and certainly, that he will think he fees nothing 
but truth. But left the skill ftiould be known, let the part be made fo where the 
Ornament is, that the fye&ator may not fee it, as above his head, that a pavement 
may come between above his head: and if an ingenious man do this, it is impciTiblc 
that he (hould fuppofe that he is deceived. 

Ciap, XIII. 

Of the operations of a Cryftal Pillar, 

N Orfhallthe operations of a Cryftal Pillar go unfpoken of, for in it there are 
fomc fpeculations not to be defpifed. Firft, 

T’o kindle fire with a Cryftal Tillary 

byoppofingittotheSun, it will kindle fire behind ic about the circumference: ofc- 
timesieft above the Chamber , when rhe Sun (hined, ic burnt the Blankets. They 
that will at fet hours and places burn the enemies camps, if it be laid upon fuel for 
fire, it will certainly kbdlc it. We may alfo 

With a Cryftal Pillar , make an Image hang in the Aire, 

It will {hew the Image hanging in the Air, both before and behind. LetthcObjed 
be behind the Pillar, let the Pillar be between that and the eye, the Image will ap¬ 
pear outwardly hanging in the Air, above the Pillar, parted every where from the 
Pillar, clearly and perfpicuoufly ; and if cbevifible Obje& be between the eye and 
the Pillar, the Image will appear behind the Pillar, as I faid. If it be a very vifibic 
Obje&, as fire or a candle, the matter is feen more clearly without any difficulty : I 
gave the rcafons in my Optick?. We may alfo 

In a fryftal Pillar fee many T^ain-bows, 

Make a folid Pillar ini Glafs furnace, fo great as a Walnut, and let it be made round 
oncly by the fire, as the manner is, as Glafs-naakers ufe to do, that without any help 
of the wheel, the outward fuperficies may he moft polite: where the Iron touched it, 
there leave a Pcdeftall. It is no matter for pure Glafs, for impure is beft t place this 
upon your eye, and a burning candle over againftit . the light refaacd by bladders 
will (hew infinite Rain-bows, and all the light will feem Golden-colour'd, that no¬ 
thing c an be more plealanr to behold. 


CHAP 
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Chap. XIV. 

Of Burning-GUjfcs. 

T Prbceed to Burning*Glaffes, which being oppofed again# the Siin beams, will 
-* kindle fire upon matter laid under them; Inthefealfo are thegreateft fccrets of 
Nature known. I (ball deferibe what is found out by Ettclide , ‘Ptolemy , and Ar¬ 
chimedes ; and I (ball add our own inventions, that the Readers may ;udge how far 
new inventions exceed the old. Fire is kindled by reflexion, retra<#ion, and by a 
fimplc and a compound Glafs. I (hall begin from a fimplc reflexion, and from 

A Concave-GUfs that {hall kindle fire behind it : 

which few have obferved. Know, that a Concave-glafs will burn from its middle 
point,u**o the hexagonal-fidc above the Glafs, as far as a fourth part of its diame¬ 
ter* from the hexagonal-fide, as far as the te¬ 
tragonal without the Glafs, on the lower 
pare of it: Wherefore cut eff that part of thfc 
ftmicircle, which is fituate from a pentagon 
as far as a tetragon, as it were the band of the 
circle; and this being polKhed, and oppofed 
again# the Sun , will caft fire far from it, be* 
hinde it. 1 will fay no more,becaufe I laid more 
at large in my Opticks concerning this. So aU 
fo we may 

With a Concave Pillar or Pyramidal kindle fire: 
bnt very flowly, with delay cnely, and in the Summer-Sun ; it kindles in the Wbol£ 
line, and not in a point, but being extended by the point of aeccnfion of its circled 
The fame will fall out by a Pyramidal Concave.' 

Chap. XV. 

Of a Parabolical Sett ton, that is of all Glaffes the me ft burning 

T Har is called a Parabolical Scdtton, that more forcibly farther off, and in fhort- 
cr time, will fet matter on fire , that is oppofitc to it: it will melt Lead and 
Tin : My friends related to me, that Gold and Silver alfo ; but 1 hive made them red 
hot. By which invention of tArchtmedes , as appears by the teflimony of Galen y and 
many more. We read that he fet the Roman Navy on fire, when MarceUus befiegedf 
Syracufe , his Country. Plutarch in the life of Pom ft line faith, The fire that burnt 
in Viana's Temple, was lighted by this Glafs, that is,by inftrutr.cnts that arc made of 
the fide of right triangle, whefe feet are equal: The# made hollow, do from the cir¬ 
cumference refpc& one Centre. When therefore they are held again# the Son, fo 
that the beams kindled may be gathered from all parts* and be united in the Centre* 
and that they do fever the Air rarified, it foon fets on fire all fuel that is combu- 
fiible oppofed again# it, by kindling fir#the li^btcft anddrieftparts; the beams 
being as fo many fiery dans falling upon theObjeft. In a Concave fpherical Glafs 
the beams meeting togerher, kindle fire in a fourth part of the diameter under the 
Centre, which are dirc&ed within the fide of a Hexagon from the fupcrficiesof the 
circle. But a Parabolical Se<#ion, is, wherein all the beams meet in one point frem 
all the parts of its luperficie s. Cardanw teachctb how fuch a Glafs fliould be made 0 
If We would kindle fire at a mile diftance, we mu# deferibe a circle, whofe diame¬ 
ter mu# be two miles long;and of this we mu# take fuch a parr, that the roundnefs of 
it may cot iye hid.ramely, a fixtictb parr,to which we mu# add a dimetient,according 
to the altitude irrnr point, and upon the fixt diameter mu# wc bring about pare 
cf the circle, which Shall deferibe the portion of a Sphere; which when Wc faave p6- 

Oddi mi, 
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lifhed, if we hold it againG the San, it will kindle a moG violent fire a mile off. *Tis 
Grange how many follies he betrays hirofclf guilty of, in thefe words. FirG, he pro- 
mifeih a Glafs ftiould burn a mile off; whicn I think is impoflible to burn thirty foot 
off, for it would be of a wonderful v*(inefs ; for the fuperficiesof the Cane is fo 
plain,& to receive any cr©okednefs,it can hardly be made fo great .Moreover, to de¬ 
scribe a circle,Whofe diameter fhould be tWo miles long,What compaffes muGwe ufe, 
and what plate (ball we make it on,Or who fhall draw ft aboutPAndifit be true,that 
Jrchimdcsby a Parabolical Qlafs did burn (hips from the wall,the diGance could not 
be above ten paces,as appears by ihcwords of the Authors themfelvesjfor in the fame 
place he raifed fhips , and threw them againG the R,ocks: and his engines were Iron 
bars, rhe grciteft part whereof lay backward; and by rfeafon of thofe iron crews, it is 
manifeG it could be done norther ways. There arc other fooleries,but I pals them 
for brevity fake, that I mighr not (eem tedious: the caufeof his error was, that he 
never had made any fuchGlaffcs j for had he tried.it, he would have fyoke othcr- 
Wife. But I will now (hewhow j 


To mMke a Glafs-out of a Parabolical Sett ton. 

The way to deferibe rt'is ?hry; Let the diflance be known how far we would have the 
Glafs to burn, namely, 1 A B ten foot 5 for were it more, it could hardly be done: 
double the line A B, andmakc A, B C, the whole line will be A C: from the point 
A , draw a right Hue D A, and let D A and A E be equal one to the other, and 
cut at right'A ! ngks b^ : A'fc, but both of them muG be joined to the quantity AC, 
as DC E,. : which raC make a right Angle, D CE. Therefore the Triangle DCE 
is a right atigl^d Triangle , and equal fides s and were this turned about the Axis 
C D,until it come to its own place whence it parted,there would be made a right an¬ 
gled Cane , E D N C, whofe Parabolical Scftion will be A B C :the right line D C 
will be the Axis of the Cane , and CEThaLlbe thefemidiamerer of the f^fisof the 
Cane: Through the point C you mull draw a line parallel to D E, and that is HI 
of the length 6fC E and C D ; md by the point B draw another parallel to the faid 
line E D, which is F B G;and let B G and # F be both of them equal to A C : fo F G 
fhall be the upright fide , and H I the bafis of the Parabolical Se&ion: If therefore 
a line be drawn through the points H E A G I, that fhall be a Parabolical Se&ion, 

the Diagram whereof is this that follows. 
But if you will burn any thing, you muG 
not make vour Parabolical Glafs to the 
bigrefs of the whole line H F A G I, but 
onely take a part thereof, as if we would 
take the top part of it LAM, that the 
line! M may cut A C in K, or greater or 
lerfer : if you will make one greater, cut 
off A K beneath itjfor the bigger it iiyhe 
more quickly and vehemrmly wil it burn; 
if you will have it lefs,take it above A K- 
But thus you muft do, that the crooked 
lire t A Mmay be more cxi&ly deferibed, that you may not commit the leall error. 
Whthefore on a plain Table! protradf the line ABC, and let A B be double the 
didance, that wc intend to burn any thing, that is, the length of the line ABC: 
frem the point B, 1 raife a perpendicular line B D,ihe altitude whereof mull be of the 
lam: femidiameter of the Se&ion to be made,that is the line L M, the half whereof is 
L K i from thence deferibe a icmicircle, whofe beginning A mullpafs through the 
point D.But you fhall find the Centre thus: Let the points A D Ve jovned by a line, 
and let the Angle B A D be made equal to A D E, and the line DE drawn forth, 
fhall cut A C in F, that fhall be the Centre: fo draw the femicircle ADC. If there¬ 
fore we (hall cut the line B C into fmaller parts, fo much the leffer Parabolical line 
muft be deferibed. Divide it into four parts, and let the points of the divifions 
be H G F: then dtfcribeihree circles, that fhall be lermine&by A from the three 
points H G F: the firllisAF, thefecond AG, the third AH: and they (hall cut 
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line B D; the fitft in F, the fccond in G, the thir , 
in H • thence I t«ke my Seaion to be petfeae” 
-LKM, and I cut the line K A into four parts, and 
thercr* thole points 1 draw parallel lines toLM.Let 
^ BH be the necred to the top of the Parabolical 
Seaion, the fccond B.6 that follows nest, and 
the third BF nest (0 that, and after (hall be LM. 
Thence by the lines LFGHA, draw a crooked 
line, and do the lame-on the other part lo far as M, 
and .hat fhatl be the line fought for, to make the Pa¬ 
rabolical Seaion , and from that muftbe made the 
GUIs,as Ifhallfhe'w. 

f-:;.;; -.I; 3Ci.. *. '« - . , •• •> •' 


Chap. XVI. 

Bow 4 Parabolic alSe&ion may be defer,bed,ibat way barn ohn^elj , aU at a very 

great dtjtance . 

I u , r -l . j , p, r aholifal Seaion , which might be made by rule and compafs. 
Have defenbed a ParabolicaiSeCTion,^ ^ in greater difiance we mull proceed 

becaufe we may n e i 00t and not much more, left the Glafs fhould 

by numbers: as for forty y Thc f ote (iid Glafs burns between it and the 

be made of an nnnfnal ma nit • - lbeoperat i on i s [ 0 fl y f 0 alfo by an oblique 
Sun; and if the Sun be not as yo com buftible matter,or over againft it.Wbence 

Glafs, that is between the Sun and nainelY. wherein they anfwer our 

according to g ^ is in ’ lhc M Jidian , they burn wuh mere 

expeftatton 5 , c ^ y ,hat yon may not be deceived ifor when you tire, 

vehemency. This 1 mult ted.you.m > j A p arsbo lic»l Glafs made from 

you commonly d ^ w we would bnrnfar, thc Glafs will 

the«cp, iftheSeaionlballb.* 0 ndeifelghe«. And 
be plain ; and that it may have feme cto°kedne s, W j * ft m 

if thcSea.cn be about it with feme crookednefs, we 

it will be almeft flat: wherefore that we may n** nonhefeet . Where- 

mult take a lineabom the neck of the Sea ^ ^ n?c k of the Seaion, 

fore being to make a Glafs of* Par , p bolial Sr aicnis made, and that may 
where the eteatell crookednefs of the 1 b i; De a B be the fim, 

bum far from its fuperficies,to twenty foot to t ; ht An „ ies with A B, 

verfm eighteen foot long: from thepoiDic A, i s A B: cm A B inC,and let 

which (hall be the line*by which,t nc * cc lcvcm y iwo,and that makes one 

ir betwofooi,.nd CBfmeenfoot:Imnluply ‘•"“ "J wher etore thc line ere- 

hundred forty and four: ihefaMic 1oot of^b ^ dicumfercncc cf (he p, tl bolical 
&ed perpendicularly from the pointC, iheline appointed: joyn 

Seaton I will b £ e* 1 of twelve foot, Wherefore CV*U be the ^ 

be in the point B that was (ought for: 
Wherefore the ray of the Sun, that is e. 
quidiiUnt tmhe (imu vsrfm H I, is retie - 
aedby IB inB; the Latitude whereof 
will be about twenty foot; for the line 
IC of twelve foot, multiplied into it fclf, 
will make one hundred forty and four; 
and C B’ is fixteen foot, which multiplied 
into it felf, makes two hundred fifty and 
fix; addethefc together, and they make 
, , . r c rw ,. m vfoor, thuf. Wherefore I am relolved 
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a foot, r rcm A to C fixty pans, becanfc they are two foot: wherefore from A to G, 
where wc (ball make our Giafs, will be eighty pans. Wherefore let us begin from 
A C fixty parts, to which I always add four cyfers 0000. for this purpofc, that when 
number^ come forth, whofc roots cannot be extra&ed , thofe that arc taken may be 
to the lcaft lots i wherefore wc (hall make the Table under written. In thefird line 
are the points of the (tutu vcrftu : in the fecond, the f'qarcs, the lines to which; from 
the multiplication of the fintu verftu, namely, the length A E, is feventy two foot: if 
wefliall reduce thefe to parts, by multiplying by thirty , there comes forth 2160: 
multiply by the parts of the pntu verfw A C, there will arife 129600: in the third 
line are roots of the forcfaid number, namely, the lines appointed: adding there¬ 
fore to 129600, four cyfers, theytmke ispdoooooorthefqmrejootof this is 
36oo©;ofwhichlaft cyfers, one fignifies the tenth part of a foot, another the tench 
of a tenth part :thus, 360.0.0.0.62 will be the forcfaid Tabic made. 
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Of Jlrange (jlajfeu 





Thefe things being done, Itaketh c 
differences of the roots, of the great- 
eft to the fmalleft, for they are from 
ibo.o.o. to4i 6.9. Makechoicc 
of themealureof afoot, according to 
which diftances we would make our 
Glafs: let it be A B, which we divide 
into thirty parts; and take twenty 
parts, namely, two thirds: I adde a 
line to it at right Angles, namely B, 
and let it be B C, which I divide into 
fifty five parts. I divide one part into 
ten, and that one into ten pans more, 
and thofeare tens of tens. Let A be 
nul, that is a cyfer , and there place 


fixty • the fecond part fixty one: the line joyned to right Angles, will be two j the 
third part fixty two; the line joyned to it will be five: fo the twentieth part will be 
eighty, and the line joyned to the Angle fifty fix: to the extremities of thefe lines I 
fatten a pin, and I put a brafs Cithern-wire upon them, and upon it I draw a line, 
and the Parabolical line is exa&ly deferibed by it 5 for fhould we draw it without 
the help of this cord, it will be wavering, and not perfea. Then take a brafs Ta¬ 
ble of convenient thicknefs, and draw the line now found upon it, filing away all 
that that (hall be above the lincC A. Thefe things being done, take an iron rod of 
an exta length, namely, twelve foot, as the line D C, and at the end fatten a plate, 
which (hall be for the circumvolution of the axis; at the other end fatten a fpike, 
that it may be faftned fomewhere, and be handlomely turned about. So being well 
fixed, we turn it about, by adding clay mingled with draw , that it may excellent 


well make a hollow place, like to the 


”tn - LiyjiiKjTW piacw , juav iw uiv 

form of a Parabolical Se&ion 5 which be- 



-~i ~13 ing dried, we mutt make another folid 


one, that it may contain the liquid Me¬ 
tal, as the mancr is. 


Chap. XVII. 


A Parabolical Sett ion that may btern to infinite dtflance. 


Z Onarat the Greek, writes in the third Tome of his Hiftories, That Anafiaftu* 
moved fedition againft Vitaliames a Thracian, and he got thofe of Myfia , and 
the Scythians to ttand with him 5 and in the Country by Confiantinople, he plun¬ 
dered the people, and befieged the City with a Fleet, i^tarianus the Deputy op- 
pofed him; and there being a fight at lea , by an engine made by Troches a moft ex¬ 
cellent man, for he then was famous for Philolophy and Mathcmaticks ; for he not 
onely knew all the fecrcts of the moft eminent Artificer, Archimedes , but he 
found out fomenew inventions himfelf; the enemies Navy was vanquifhed. For 
Troches is reported to have made Burning-Glafles of brafs, and to have hanged them 
©n the wall againft the enemies Ships; and when the Sun beams fell upon them, that 
fire brake forth of them like to lightning, and io burnt their Ships and men at fea, 
as Dion reports that Archimedes did formerly to the Roman s befieging Syracnfe. But 
I will (hew you a far more excellent way than the reft , and that no min as ever I 
knew writ of, and it exceeds the invention of all the Antients, and of our Age al- 
fo;tnd I think the wit of man cannot go beyond it.This Glafs doth not burn for ten, 
twenty, a hundred, or a thoufand paces,or to a fet diftance,but at infinite dittance: 
nor doth it kindle in the Cane where the rays meet, but the burning line proceeds 
from the Centre of the Glafs of any Longitude, and it burns all it meets with in the 
way. Moreover, it burns behind, before, and of all fides. Yet I think it an un¬ 
worthy a& to divulge it to the ignorant common people; yet let it go into the light, 
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t hat the immenfe goodncfs of our great God may be praifed , and adored. Becaufe 
a proportional Radius doth rrocccdfrcm the greater Seaiou, from the iefs is made 
the greater: to avoid this, make it oft Cylindrical Se&ion , for it is the mean, and 
let ic be fet for the axis ot the fmall and of the greater diffeaion , which may pafs 
through the middle parallels: this held againft the Sun, doth make refradhon of the 
beams fern into it, very far, and perpendicularly from the Centre of a Cylindri¬ 
cal Se&ion ; and in this Art thereaion cannot be found , that the beams ticking 
fhould pan again: Wheretore it receives them direffly , which it fends back again 
obliquely into beams far from thefuperficies of it. For the beams patting through 
the narrow hole of a window, are forthwith dilated; nor is their proportion kept, 
by being far removed , therefore it may reverberate and burn where the Cane feems 
cleared ° which will be neer the Centre , nor is it far diftant from the point where 
the rays meet; but neer the ray coming forth from that point, from the fupaficies 
of th t Glafs, called Parabolicall, which mutt remain firm in that place which 1 laid 
before. Let experiment be made of its vertue, by threds patting from its Centre, 
or iron wire, or hair ; and it is no matter whether it be Parabolical or Spharrical, or 
any Se&ion of the fame order: then let ic be excellent well fitted upon the Centre 
of the faid Se&ion: If the rays go forth above, or a little beneath, it is no matrer, 
if nor much money, or much money be laid out to make ic. The making of it de¬ 
pends meerly on the Artificers hand ; the quantity is nothing, be it fmall orgretr. 
The Latitude of the hollow is notneccflary, onely let it be lent torth frem the mid¬ 
dle, that the rays may meet excellent well in the Centre. Let the w indow be made 
open tfliunt, chat ic may receive a Parabolical Glafs; and thus fiiall you have a 
Glafs,if that be Well done I fpike of. Hahatbath earsto hear, Uthmhcar • I have 
not fpoken barbaroufly , nor could I fpeak more briefly, or more plainly. But if a 
fmall one do not anfwer a great one in proport ion, know tbat you will operate no¬ 
thin^: let ic be large about the bafis, fmall at the top, equidittantio the firtt, Lee 
it cor be a ttecl Glais, bcciufe it cannot fuftain the heat of the burning, and by burn¬ 
ing it lofeth its brightnefs. Let it be therefore of Glafs a finger thick: Let the 
Tin foil be of purged Antimony, and Lead, fuch as they make in Germany: let the 
form be of day : put the Glafs upon it, and melt it in a Glafs furnace, that ic may 

take its form. This is a wonder, that that 
which caufcth fo much burning in the work, 
is cold, or at meftbue luke-warm, If you 
would have ic burn before, of the Se&ion 
which is about the bafis, make a circle, in 
the middle point whereof fic the Arrifice, 
that the ray rcrurning, may come forth to 
the fore parr. This I have faid; and I have 
obferved, tbat we may ufe this Artifice in 
great and wonderful things, and chiefly by 
inferibing letters in a full Moor. For whar- 
foever we have written by this Glafs, as T 
faid of a plain Glafs, we may fend letters of 
ic to a very great dittance: and becaufe I faid 
ic fends forth to infinire dittance, it is fent as 
far as the Moon, efpecially being helped by 
its light. 

Chap. XVIII. 



To make a BHrmng+GUfs of many S\>h<tric*l Settions. 

XT/tellio describes 2 certain compofiiion of a Buming-glafs, made of divers Spheral 
* Se&ians: buc what he writes he proves hot, nor doth he underttand what he 
fays : whilft I was fearching for that, I found this. Propound the dittance of com- 
bullion* let ic be C B, let it be doubled, C A (hall be the femidiamker of the Sphere, 

whofe 
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whofe Centre B moft be extended to D, and the Diameter will be AD. Divide 
C A into four points, but the more the parts are, the more precife w ill be the de- 
feriptionef the line, and fet the numbers to the divifions: fo fetting the foot of the 
compalsfaft ini, and the moveable foot in R, make the femicirdc EF, andmark 
it B I: and fetting it ip the 2. Centre at the fame widenefs, and the other movea¬ 
ble foot in the line BD, deferibe another femicircle and mark it 3. and fo to the 
fourth and mark it 4. Then fetting the foot firm in B , at the ditfancc of B C, or 
B 4, make a circle, and the immoveable foot Handing on the Centre B , upon the 
dittancc B 3, deferibe another: fo there is the third B, and the fourth BA, as B I. 
Then from the point, A, draw a line, and another from the point B; and let them 
meet in a point where the circle I meets * with the femicircle i, for let them be 
cut in G; then draw the fccond line from circle 2. and another from the fame A 
the Centre, and let them meet, where the fccond circle cuts with thefecond femi- 
ciide in H ; then from the third circle, and from B the Centre, and where they meet 
in, I, by the* meeting of the femicircle: fo from the fourth, where the fourth begins 
inK, and from K1HG draw a line, which (hall be theSe&ionto be deferibed. 
The fame may be done on the other part of the circle, thereafon is this: The beam 
of the Sun LI falling upon the point I, of the Glafs, isrcfle&ed to B, becaufe B 3. 
and BI arc equal from the fame circle: therefore the Angle B 3 1 , is equal to BI 3. 
But B 3 1 is equal to 3 IL , becaufe it is fubalternate , fer the ray of the Sun LI 
is cquidiHant to the diameter of the circle, wherefore the Angles LI 3 and 3 I B, 
arc equal, therefore it is reflefled upon B. The fame is to be faid of the beam M H 
andN G, and this Glafs is contrary to a Spheral Glafs: From divers points of the 
circumference, the rays are rcflc&cd upon different parts of the diameter, and all the 
diameters arefrom the Centre: but in this the refle&edbeams unite, not in one 
point, and the diameter are various from the fourth of the diameter. But of this 
more largely in my Opticks. Laftly, I will not omit that the Cane doth kindle fire 

circularly , when that as far as this circle 
it kindles in a point Divide the Parabo¬ 
lical fine by finm verfns , and let them meet 
upon contrary parts. For example, let 
the Parabolical Section be C E F, th t firms 
verfm D E • cut this circumference in E, 
and let C F meet together in the manner 
they flood before, that it may be E © F E, 
and about the axis G H turn it round, 
there will be made a round Cane, make 
it of Steel, or other Metal; and polifh it, 
and it will kindle fire round about. 



Chap. XIX. 

Fire is kindled more forcible by refrattion, 

I Have fpokenof Burning-glaflfes by refle&ion : Now Ifball (peak of thofe which 
burn by refraaion; for thefckindle fire more violently , I (hall (hew my reafen 
in the Opticks. Wherefore 

By a Cylindre of Cryfial to kindle fire. 

We may do it by fetting it againft the Sun, but very (lowly and by lcafure; for all the 
beams do not meet in one point, but in aline. The fame way almofi are we wont 

To burn with a Pyramidal Cryfial Cjlafs. 

But this burns about a line, yet both burn more ftrongly than a pillar ©lafs of a Py¬ 
ramidal , in the place of this we may ufc a Vial full of water. But the mod violent 
of them all* is with 
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A fryfial Sphare, or portion of it. 

And if a Sphere be wanting, we may fupply it with a Vial fall of water, that is 
round and of Glafs, fet againft the Sun : if you fee behind it any combuftible mat¬ 
ter , that is friendly to the fire, fo foon as the rays unite about the Superficies, it 
forthwith kindleth fire , to the wonder of the SpeXators : when they fee fire rai- 
fed from water,that is extreme cold, fo will the portions of Sphxres, as fpeXacles, 
lenticular*, and fuch like, which we fpeak of already. 

A Cryftal parabolick^Glafs will kindle fire moft vehemently of all, 
we (ball fee ir,becanfe the beams all meeting, it kindles more than a Glafs. We may 
alfo, as I faid of a Glafs 

By refrattion , kind le fire afar off, 

And almcft to infinite diflance, as is demonftrated by Obtick reafons j and the more 
by how much as refraXions work more forcibly than reflexions s and I (hall per¬ 
form this many ways , as I laid before, not oncly by reafon, hut by experience. 
si [me on faid, That he made the fame way parallel lines cut a crofs. I have faid alfo, 
that if they be oppofed iD place, Cryfial Spheres ate fo perfeXly oppofitc by coition, 
as are Spheral and Cylindrical portions. Nor do they cafi forth fire fo far, that it 
is hard to believe it, and more than imagination can comprehend. Behold, I (hall 
(hew you a more forcible way to kindle fire. It fends forth alfo unequal, and com- 
bufi parallels. Let a uniform SeXion fall in, and it will carry forth obli-que beams, 
you fhall fee the fire by a hidden and open beam, falling upon a right fuperficies, and 
it will come forcibly and uniformly into that place, where the beams unite moft in 
1 fit combuftible matter: for if that combuftible matter that is oppofitc, be not dry, 
it is in vain to fet a Glafs againft it, cither a Convex Cylindrical, or Concave Sphe¬ 
rical j for the matter will be found almoft pierced through with ftrong fire , and if ic 
be not truly oppofitc it will burn, whether it be fmall or great. But it is confidera- 
ble, the portion of which it is. It will do alfo the fame thing, if the thing be ap¬ 
point,and be fmall or great, if need be. 


Chap. XX. 

In a hollowed Glafs how the Image may hang without. 

B Efore I depart from a plain Glafs, it is performed by the later Artifts induftry, 
that in the fame Glafs many faces may be feen, or likeneffes of the fame Image, 
without any hindrance to the fir A:for behind it they make the Glafs hollow,and make 
1 little Concave, whence a foil being laid on, as I (ball fhew, and fitted well, it will 
hold another forth without. Hence comes it to pafs by this excellent invention, 
that a man locking in a Glafs, may fee the upright Image of feme other thing, and 
woncers at it, for catching at it, he can catch Dothing but Air. I remember that 
I have often feen it, and the matter is thus. A Glafs being made cf Cryftal, they 
make a hollow place on the backfide like an Image, as curiouflyas they can; then 
they foil it over, and fet it in its place, now as deep as the hollow is with in, fo much 
will it fhewitfelf without the fuperficies 5 and you cannot fatisfieyour felf, unlefs 
you touch it with your hands, whether it truly flick without the Glafs or nor. So 
Letters are truly read, that they will feem to be made in Silver upon the Cryftal; nor 
is the eye fo quick, but it may be deceived when it looks on. Nor will I omit the 
Artifice, 

To fee in a plain fjlafs that which appears no where. 

I have often much delighted my friends, and made them admire with this Glafc. 
Provide thirty or forty little Tables ready, of a foot and half long, and two fingers 
bread , and a third part of a finger thick; fo artificially hewed, that the thicknefs 
may be upon the occ fide, and the thinnefs en the other fide, like the edge of a knife. 
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Place ill thefe boards together, that the folid parts may ftand altogether* as to make 
a perfe& plain: Then paint your own Pi&ure, or of feme other thing upon ic: yet 
by this artifice and great obfervacion, that if the Image be neer the Gill's* it muft 
be drawn as it were afar off. If yon would have it far diftanr, let the forehead be 
unmeafurably long, the nofe fomewhat longer, and the mouth, and the chin, like- 
wife. The manner how to draw this Form exa&ly in Tables, I faid in my Optickr. 
When the Image is now deferibed, fallen the little boards upon a plain Table , that 
the head may be fet downwards, and the chin upwards; and place thefirft Table 
after the fecond, and the fccond after the third, till they be all faftned, Hang the 
Table above a mans height, that no man may fee into it, above the degrees of the 
Tables: and place a Glafs over this, diftam two foot from the Table, fo long lift¬ 
ing it up, and putting it down till you fee the pcrfe& Tmage. Now when any man 
comes neer the Glafs to fee his own Image, he (ball fee the Image of fome other 
thing that appears no where. In the breadth of the Tables you may draw fome 
Picture, left they fliculd give fome occafion to fufpc<ff. 


Chap. XXI. 

Hoyt Spectacles are made. 

were very neccffary for the operations already fpokenof. 



orelfe lenticular Cryftals, and without thefe no wonders can be done. Ic 


remains now to teach you how Spectacles and Looking* glades are made, that every 
man may provide them for his ufe. In Germany there are made Glifs-balls, whole 
diameter is a foot long, or there abours. The Ball is marked wi:h the Emril- 
ftone round, and is fo cut into many fmall circles, and they arc brought to Venice. 
Here with a handle of Wood are they glewcd on, byColophonia melted: And if 
you will make Convex Spe&acles, you mutt have a hollow irondifti, that is a porti¬ 
on of a great Sphere, as you will have your Spectacles more or lefa Convex ; and the 
dilb muft be perfe&ly polifbed* But if we feek for Concave Spectacles; let there 
be an Iron-ball, like tothofewe iboot with Gun-powder from the great Brafs Ca¬ 
non : the fuperficies whereef is two, or three foot about: Upon the Dilb,or Ball 
there isftrewed wfeitc-fand, that comes from Vincentia, commonly called Sal.dame, 
and with water it is forcibly rubbed between our hands * and that fo long until the 
fuperficies of that circle (hall receive the Form of iheDifh, namely, a Convex fupre- 
ficies, orelfe a Concave fuperficies upon the fuperficies of the Ball, that it may fit 
thofuperficies of ic exactly. When that is done, heat the handle at a foft fire, and 
take off the SpeCUdc from it, and joyn the other fide of ic to the fame handle with 
Cplophonia,and work as you did before, that on both fidcs it may receive a Con¬ 
cave or Convex fuperficies: thenrubbingit over again with the powder of Tripoli?, 
that ir may be exa&ly polifhcd 5 when it is perfe&ly policed , you fhall make ic 
perfpicuous thus. They fallen a woollen-cloth upon wood; and upon this they 
fprinkle water of Deparr, and powder of Tripolis ; and by rubbing it diligently, you 
fhall fee it take a pcr r c& Glafs. Thus arc your great Lcmiculars, and Spe&aclcs 
made at Venice. 


Chap. XXlI. 


Herr upon plain Concave and Convex Glaffes , the foils are laid on and they are banded. 


N Ow ic remains that I fpeak of fome few things,not to be overpaffed of the band¬ 
ing of Convex Glaffes, and of foiling plain Glaffes, and Convex Glaffes, that 
(o I may fet down theperfe# Science of Looking-glaffes. Firft, for the terminating 
of Looking glaffes y that are made of Cryftal and Glafs, then of other mixtures, and 
polilbings, that a knowing Artificer may know , and know how to make them: 
For though amongft many things, that (hew the Images of thing*, as water , fome 
Jewels, and polifhed Mcul doit; yet nothing doth fo piling reprefent Images* 
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as Lead foil'd upon Glafs. Plain Looking-glaffes are prepared of Cryflal, and of 
Glafs * thofc of Cryflal are polifticd by wheels, and require another Artifice. But at 
Venice 


How Glafs Looking-glares are madc y 


I have feen it. They take the melted Glafs out with an Iron ; with their blaft they 
frame an empty Pillar ; they open it on one fide with their tongs, and whilft it is 
red hot they lay it upon a plain plate of Iron, that is equally made • and they put it 
into the furnace again, to make it fofter; and that it may get the perfeft plainnefs of 
the iron plate, they leave it over the furnace to ccol by degrees: When it is cool, 
they do thus 

Poh(h flat* Glaffes . 


They fafien it upon a plain Table with Gyp; underneath lyeth a moft polite plain 
plate of iron 5 they calf upon it the forefaid fand; they rub it with water by a flick, 
leaning thereon, until it bcpcrfc&ly plain; they take it from the Table, and glew 
it on the ocher fide, to polifh them both : then they make them pcrfpicuous, as I fiid 
they did, Nowwilllfh-w 


To terminate plain Glafs L o eking-glajfcs, 

Glafs or Cryflal Looking-glafl'es, when they arc made plain aud equal, the Af*ift 
makes afoilofthefamcbignefsofTin, that is level and thin, as perfe&ly as be can. 
For if Cryflal or Glafs ha'd nofoil of Lead behind it, by itsftrength andthicknefs it 
could never terminate our fight, nor flay the Image Primed upon it, but it would 
let it flip away; for Glafs is pure and tranfparent, and fo would not contain it, by 
reafon of its brightnefs; and fo the Image would vanifb in it, as light in the Sun. 
Wherefore upon this foil you (hall wipe over with Quick.filver, by the means of * 
Hares feor, that it may appear all as Silver: and when you fee it fafton thefuperfi- 
cies, you (hail put it upon a fair white paper, and fo upon the Glafs * but firft made 
clean wich a linen clout, and polifhed: for if you handle it with your hands, thjc foil 
will not flick to h: with your left hand prefs down the Glafs, and with the right 
take away the Paper, that the foil may cleave every where, and they bind faft toge¬ 
ther ; laying a weight upon it for feme hours, and fo let it flind and ftir it not. Now 
I will (hew 

How a foil is put upon a Concave G/aJs, 

But it is more laborious to lay a foil cn a Coccave-Glafs: Prepare then a foil of the 
bignefs cf your Glafs, that yon (ball lay upon the Convex fuperfides; and holding it 
faff with a finger of your left hand upon the Centre , with your right hand ycufball 
fit the foil round abour, and (hall extend it on the laid fuperfides, until it become 
of the fame form with that convex fuperfides , and flick every where even unto ir. 
Then of moifl Gyp (ball you prepare a foim of the Glafs, namely , by pouring Gyp 
upon the Convex fuperfides; and when the Gyp is dry, you have the form. Upon 
the form extend a foil of Tin , and let it agree perfe&ly with the form every where, 
bccaufe the foim and the foil arc made after the fame fuperfides: ftrew quick-fiiver 
upon the foil, and as I fiid, make ir flick by means of a Hares foor. The Artifls call 
this Avivarei put paper upon it, andpreflmg this upon the Glafs , take away the 
pif er ; when you knew it flicks faft, take away your hand, and lay on a weight, and 
after takek away, but with a careful balancing or your hand , leflit take wind, and 
that the quick filver may ajl flick faft every where. New remains how 

Te terminate ('onvex-Glafes. 

Make Glafs Bafilfbot of pure Glafs,and without bladders as much as you can, as the 
receivers For difiillations $ and from the hollow iron thar it is blown in by , Jet this 
liquid moifl tire be proje&ed , namely, cf Antimony and lead ; but the Antimony, 
mcftle melted twice or tbiice, ard purged, ardcift Colopht nia in. So ftir the 
mixture in the hollow vdfd , and what remains caft forth: and fo in Germany they 
makeConvex-GlafTes. Chap. 
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Chap. XXIII. 

How Metal Looking-GUffes are made. 


**. 


B 


Ur Metal-Glaffes are made another way. Wherefore if a Parabolical-Glafsbe 
fS to be made, draw a Parabolical line upon a brals or wooden Table; wh“ is 

without it, muft be Hied away, that it may be equal, fmooth, and P ph ? ie< * • f * u “' “ 
upon an Axis in the middle, and fit it with Inftrumems, that may* 
about, let there be clay with firm under it, made up with dug, thtt the T»ble be^ 
- _ mmed ibouc« it may receive * Concave form exa&ly > ^ cn *5* 7 5 , , 

a®, noon it and plaifter clay above that,of a convenient thicknefs ; let it dry by 
^firTotif vou will 'by heatof the Sun, take h off, fork will eafily part fremthe 

afhes: ’unite them together, that as much fpacemay be between both forms,as you 

rhinlc fit for the thicknefs of the Glafs : when it is dry , cover it with this, 1 « V1 “ D 

an'rmen orifice on the Copland fome breathing places , that the Mr may breathe 

forthatk . Then make fuch a mixture; let them be putinto ^'wpottharw.U en¬ 
dure the fire, and luce it well within, that it may hold the » lec ‘‘° ty f Tar-’ 
and do this twice or thrice over: fet it to the fire,and melt in it two P ou " d * ® f TH 
tar andasmanvofwhkeArfenick; when you fee them fume, pour in fifty pou 
ofolXfs oftenuTed, and let it meltfixor feven times, that it may be pure and 
cleanfed • then adde twenty five pounds of Englifh Pewter, and let thetn melt toge¬ 
ther : draw forth fome little of the mixture with feme Iron, and try wheth'erat be 

brittle or hard ; ifi it be brittle,put in more Brafs; if too hard, put in Pe ™« • ° r «| c 
it boil,that fome part of the Pewter may evaporate: whets it iscome . *£r*i“* 
cer it (hould be, calf upon it two ounces of Borax, and let it alone till it dmolve 
into fmoke • then caft k into your Mold,and let it cool s When it is cool, rub it with 
i puSce ftone then wkh powder of Emril. When you fee that the fuperficKS is 

perfeftly polifhed and equal, rub it over with Tnpolis. Laftly, make it bright an 
Eng wkh burnt Tin ; moft adde a thkd part of Pewter to the Brafs, that the 
mafs may be the harder, and become more perfpicuous. 
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Natural Magick: 

G) , fin 

Treating of things heavy and light. 

Til Ptoiui. 


\\J»J miracles worth relating and to he contemplated do offer themfelves when / he- 
IVlginto defer,he heavy and light-, and thefe things map beappliedto very neceffary 
and profit able nfes, and if,any man ft all more deeply confider thefe things,he may invent many 
new things: that may he employed for very prof, table ends. 'Hext after thefe follow wind 
Injlraments, that are almoftfrom the fame reafon. 

■ ' . 

Chap. I. : Yi - 

that heavy things do not defend in the fame degree »fgravity, nor light things afeend 0 

Eforc I fhallcome to whit I intend to demonffrate, I tnoft 
premife fomethings neceffary, and fet down fomeaaions, 
without the knowledge whereof we can make no proojfj nor 
demonftratioB. I call chat heavy that defend? to the Centre, 
and I fay it isfo much the heavier the foonerit defend*, 
comrarily; that is light that afeends from the Centre, and the 
lighter that afends fooneft. I fay that bodies yield one to 
the other, and do not penetrate one the other, as wine and 
, . water 9 *nd other liquors: Moreover, this a&ion muft be pre- 

miled, that there is no body that is heavy in its own kind , as water in the element 
of water , or Air in Air. Alfo vacuum is fo abhorred by Nature, that the world 
would looner be pulled afunder than any vacuity can be admitted: and from this re- 
pugnaacy ot vacuum proceeds almoft thecaufeof all wonderful things, which it may 
be I (hall Ihew in a Book on this Subje&. It is the force of vacuum that makes heavy 
things alcend , and light things defend contrary to the rule of Nature, fo neceffary 
n is chat there can be nothing in the world without a Body. Therefore tbefe things 

being prcmifed,I (hall defeeftd#* fdiftctbings. 
And firft, a mofi heavy body (nut up in a ve£ 
fel, whofe mouth is turned downwards into 
fome liquor that isheavior, or of the fame 
kind. I fay it will not defend. Let the vef- 
fcl turned with the mou h downwards, be 
AB filled with watrr, the mouth of it be¬ 
neath mu t be put into a broad mouth'd veffel 
C D full of water, be it with the fame liquor, 
or with another that is heavior. I fay the 
water will not defend out of the veffel A B. 
For fhould the water contained in the veffel 
A Bdefend, itmuft needs be heavior than 
the water contain'd in the broad mouth’d vef- 
fel C D, which I faid was of the fame kind or 

heavror. 
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heiviorif then it fhould fill down it would be againft the firft a£jior„ The fame 
would fall out if both veffels were filled with wine or water, For if the water con¬ 
tained in the veffel A B, fhould delcend into the place of C D, there would remain 
vacuity in A being there is noplace for the air to come in ; and that were agamft the 
fecood axiom: wherefore by reafon of vacuum, and becaule the body is no heavior, 
it falls not into the bowl beneath. But fhonld one make a hole in the bottom of the 
veffel A that the air might come in, no doubt the water would not tall down into 
the bazon: Alfo, if theveflclA B were filled with any tight liquor, and the broad 
bazon with one that is heavior, they would not ftir from their places. Lee there¬ 
for'the veffel A B be filled with wine , and the mouth of it turned downwards into 
a bazon full of water; I fay both liquors will keep their places, and will not mm- 
ele- for fhould the wine defeend, either vacuum mutt needs be in the body A, or 
a heavy body mull afeend out of the veffel CD, which would be again!! the Nature 
of Gravity: and thefecond axiom, namely, that heavy fhould afeend , and light de- 
feend: wherefore they will not remove from their places. Hence comes that which 
is often done by great drinkers andgluttons.whopourby drops.tnto a cuphalt fu 1 of 
water,o much wine as will fill the cup, they come foclofe together,that onely a me 
parts thole liquors. And thofe that would fooner cool their wine,they dipaVial full of 
wine into a veffel full of water,with the mouth turned downward, and hold it down 
under the w ater: for when the water toucheth the fupeificies of the wine, they can¬ 
not mingle and the wine grows fooner cool, though it is neceffary that the Vial 
fhould be lifted up tothefupcrficiesoftbewater, and fuddenly turned aboir, pour¬ 
ed forth and drank ; then fill them again, and let in the bottle as before. From this 
advantage I complain of thofe, who firff drink water, then pour m wine, fer wine 
bein° the lighter, and water the heavior, they can hardly mingle: wherefore lome 
drink at firft’the ftrongeft wine, then mingled, and laft of all, water. At great mens 
Tables they firft bring wine in a Glafs, then they pour in water, that the water by 

its weight may mingle with the wine, and get to the bottom, and raft equally. Then- 

phrafiui bids men fitft pour in wine, then water. 


Chap. II. 

Hew we may by drinking* make [port with thofe that fit at Table with us . 

\T\ THrn friends drink together, if we would by fuch a merry deceit delude the 
V V ouefts that are ignorant of the caufe hereof, we may provoke them to dnnK 
with fuch a Cup ; Let there be a great Cupmade like a tunnel, 1« the mouth be 
broad above, and beneath narrow Pyramidally , and let it be )oyn d to a Glais-Baii, 
by a narrow mwh; Firft pour in water, till the whole Ball be filled ; then put in 
mine bv decrees, which by reat'on of the narrownefs of the mouth will not mingle, 
and tbe y wat«Ts he!vv!.nd y the wine lighter; He that drinks MflM drink the wine; 
then «ive it your fiind to drink, for he (hall drink nothing but water. But if your 
friend'(hill challenge you to drink thus with him , and will have you drink firft; fill 
the Ball of the Cop with wine, and pour water upon it, and ftay awhile , and hold 
him in difeourfe; for the water will fink down by the narrow mouth, and the wine 
bv degrees will afeend as much, and you fhall fee the wine come up through the 
middle of the water, and the water defeend through the middle of the wine, and 
fink to the bottom; fo they change their places: when yon know that the water is 
cone down, and the wine come up, then drink, for you (hall drink the wine , and 
your friend (hall drink the water. Hence it is, that to great mcouvemence of thofe 
that drink it, when we plunge our wine into a well in veffels of earth , or br*fs, ill 
ttopMocoolic, the water being the heavior comes in at the leaft chink , and for- 
ceth out the wine , fo in a little time the veffel is full of water, and the wine is gone, 
that there is not the leaft tafte of wine in ii s wherefore flop the mouth very clofe. 


CHAP. 
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Chap. III. . 

Hew to fart wine from water it is mingled with • 

F Rom thefe I (hall eafily fhew two things, that a heavy body (hut up in a GUIs vcf* 
iel, having the mouth of it put within a lighter liquid body , they will mutually 
give place , the lighter will afeend the hcavior will defeend, and that without any 
hindrance one of the other, which I (hall demonffrare from the former principals. 
Let the Glafs be turned downwards, and full of water, be, A B, the water is hcavior 
than the wine : Let the mouth of it B, be put into the veffel C D, that is full of wine. 
Thefe are bodies that will mutually yield one to the other as I (hewed. 1 fay the* 
water will defeend into the veffel C D, and the wine will afeendinto the veffel A B, 
where the water was before. For the water, becaufe it was contain’d in the veffeL 
A B, it being heavy, preffeth the wine in the vtffcl C D, that is lighter ; and becaufe 
there is no body between them , the water defeend on one fide into the veffel 
C D, and the wine afeends on the other fide into the veffel A B. Now if the wine 
be red, that you may fee the difference of their colours, you (hall fee the wine afeend 
through the middle of the wacer, as far as the bottom of the upper veffel that is put 
downward into the other, and the water to defeend haflily to the bottom of the 
veffel C D, and one defeends as low as the other rifeth high ; and if the liquors can¬ 
not be feen dilHnguifhed, yet one gocswithouc any hindrance of tbeothcr, and 
without mingling, into its own place; andic will be a plcafant fi^ht to behold the 
wine going up, and the water falling down; and when they reft, they will be fo 
well parted, that not the leaf! wine can remain with the water, nor water with the 
wine. Wherefore, if yon put into a Hogfhead full of wine, a long neck’d Glafs full 
ofwater, in a fhort time theveffel turned downward^ will be full of wine, and the 
water will go down into the Hog&had. By this any man may eafily conje&urc 

How to part water from wine , 

becaufe oft-times Country people and Vintagers ufe deceit, and bring wine min¬ 
gled with water, to be fold to the Merchant: we may eafily prevent their craft by 
this Art. Let there be underneath a veffel filled with wine, that is mixed with wa¬ 
ter, and we would feparate the water from the wine: But firft there muft be a vef- 
lel that can receive all the wine, that is mingled in the other veffel; and if we know 
not the quantity^we mutt conjc&ure at it, how much it may be, offcmethinolcfs: 
then fill the Laid v<flel with water, and fet it with the mouth downwards on the'other 
veffel, that is full of wine and water, mingled together; and let the upper pare of the 
veffel turned downwards, tonch the upper part of the lower liquour, that no Air 
may enter, for then the water will prcfently defeend into the veffel underneath, 
and the lighter part of the mingled liquor will afeend, and the water will fink down, 
and if u be aljwine, it will all afeend , r,o wine will Bay with the water; if any 
thing flay behind, you muft know that fo much water was mingled with the wine, 
which may eafily be known by the fmell andtafie, ifyoudoit as itfhculd be done. 
Then take a veffel that will hold more of the fame liquor, and put it into a veffel un¬ 
derneath, till it takes it all in, whence by the proportion of the wine afeended, 
and of the water, any man may know eafily how much water is mingled with the 
wine. Bot for convenience, let the Vial that (hall hold the water be of around 
belly, and the hole not very great, and let the veffel under, that contains the wine, 
hive a narrow mouth, that the upper round mouth may the better joyn with the 
undermofl, and no Air ccmein.^ But becaufe it fiappeneth oft, that the upper Ball, 
when it hath drank in all the wine, the wine will not fill it, and we would part 
the water from the wine ; take therefore the round Glafs in your hand , and turn ie 
about with the mouth upwards , then will the wine presently turn about and com* 
uppermoft, which may by a tongue laid in, be all call’d forth. Be careful to fee when 
the wine is all drawn our, remove the tongue, and the water will remain pure. 


Chap. 
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Chap. IV. 

Horv other wife jots may part water from wine, 

T Can do this another way, not fay levity and gravity, as 1 faid, but by-thinned 
I thirknefs • for water is the thinned of all liquors, becaufe it is hmple, bm wine 
he inoco loured, 1 and colour ectnes from the mixture of the Elements, it is more 
corculent: Wherefore to part wine from water. we mud provide a matter that is 
f 11^ f holes and make a veffel thereof, into which the wine poured with the ware , 
maVdrean forth* for the'water will dre.n forth through the pores of the matter 

make’a vcffcl of lvy put your wine you think is mixed with water, into it; tf there 

Jg X3?J£r£ MV*™ U U to be wonderful for 

c c ' if * veffel be made of IvV'WOod* the wine will run forth* and the 
proof of wine, Jf * v. i f ^ wcrc miuXd wtth it: Whereupon both of themare 
water will day beh * > becaufe thev fay it comes from the wonderful facol- 

,b C , r.mc =. e, s .i», h. uhh ,b«.he 
tyofthelvy, w d h y F ftay behind, whereas it is the contrary. But 
was "Jed an/more probable, who ufed not an Ivyveflel, 
UJemoc K . into a new earthen pot not yet lcafone« , 

, b d hansfit w formo days’thepo'c, he, will leak , if any water be mingled 
and hang * P l for rhe fame curpofe. Some ftop themeuth 

HHJESi ’S.ttt «£2l*ZS2~i.-*i *««<«*. jf 

?hl Fo‘r*th?S^" faS^hiles! 1 ^ 2pLn '^tSS^c^Tdipt in Oyl, 

For the Alom binds the liquors, that they dtean forth very (lowly. 

Chap. V. 

Mother to pm a light body mixgled wtbahenvj. 

T Have another Arttofeperate»l^body f romt^y,^“^^^“J^S r 
1 anotherwav. Make a linnen tongue, or of bombalt, and a p , he li- 

where wine is mingled with water, and let *««»*£/"X^eflel, forthe lighter 

qoot, and afeend above it, and fo hang pendulous out oft e » u^ter 

liquor will afeend by the tongue, and drop °n the °“'^ e * , change,"take 

afeends, it attraasthe heavy alibi wherefore, whenwon lee ‘^ c ® be ? no ^ ht 
the veffel away , for the water row forth. tout *-dent h * ^ ^ 

will always afeend to the top of the veffel, and t > gue , n( j that the 

Vintners fay the contrary, that the water will tun forth by tne ton B « , 

wine will ftay within. 


Fff 


Chap. 
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Chap. VI. 

How light is mingled, in heavier heavy in light . 

yUE can eafily know whether tny light matter is mingled with heavy, or any 
heavy matter with light: And I wiil expound the manner out of Archimedes 
his Book, concerning things that fwim above water 5 the caofe whereof is, that if 
Wood,(lone, or any heavy Metal, be equal in weight to the fame quantity of wa¬ 
ter , the utmoft fuperficies of the body will be equal with the fuperficies of the wa. 
ter; if it weigh hcavior, it will fink to the bottom • if it be lighter, the lighter it is 
then the water , fo much of it will fwim above the water. Since therefore this is 
true, and wine is hcavior then water, one and the fame thing will fink more in 
wine, than in water, and in thicker warer the lefs. Wherefore veffels are mere 
drown'd in Rivers, than in the Sea ; for Sea-water is thicker and mere heavy, by rea- 
fon of its fait mingled with it; as alfo we have it in Alexander. If therefore you 
would know 

Whether water he mingled with wine. 

Put the wine you fufpea to be mingled with water, imofome veflel, and put an 
Apple or Pear into it; if the Apple fink, the wine is pure; but if it flore, the wine 
hath water mingled with it, becaufe water is thicker than wine: Which Democri¬ 
tus faith is contrary and falfe. He faith it is neccflary fomeiimes to commit the Care 
of the wine of new wine to Stewards and Servants, alfo the Merchant hath the like 
reafon to try, whether his wine be pure. They ufc to cart an Apple into the veflel, 
but wiide Pears arethebeft; others cart in a Locuft ; others a Grafhopper, and if 
they fwim, it is pure wine, but if they fink, it is mingled with water. But if you 
feekto know 

If new wine have any water mingled with it , 

it will be the contrary for the contrary reafon. For wine that is pure and fincere is 
thin, but new wine at firft is thick, feculent, grofs, clammy, becaufe the feces are 
not yet funk down, but in time ic will grow clear and tbin. Wherefore if you put 
Apples or Pears into new wine, and the new wine be mod pure, the Apples will 
flote above ic; but if there be water mingled with ic, the Apples will fink to the 
bottom: for freeze-water is thinner than new wine, and lighter, it caufeth the Ap¬ 
ple to fink, which is excellent well deferibed by Sotion, and very curioufly. He faith, 
That we may know whether new wine be mingled with water, cart wildc Pears, that 
is green ones, into new wine, and if there be any water, they will fink to the bot¬ 
tom. For when you fill the veflel with new wine , if ycu caft in Services or Pears 
they will iwim, the more water you put toit, the more will the Apple fink. But we 
(ball adde this for an addition, 

When new wine is mingled with water , to know which yart is the befi y the upper or 
lower part . 

The Country people ufc after the preffmg forth of the wine , when the cluftersare 
prefled forth, to cart in a certain quainticy of water, and fo they make drink for la¬ 
borers in the Countrey. This new wine they divide, the Country man hath half, 
and the Landlord the other half: The queftion is which part isthebert , thefirrt,or 
lart,that runs forth of the prefs. But if you well remember what I faid before, the 
wine being the lighted will come uppermoft, and the water being heaviert, will al¬ 
ways fink to the bottom. Wherefore the firft thatccmes forth is the wine, that 
which remains, and is preffed from the clufters, is watry. When water is caft on the 
cluftcrs, ic goes into the inmoft parts of the Grapes, anddraws forth thewine that 
is in them, and fothey mingle; bnt being lighter, it cboofeth the upper place, there¬ 
fore the upper part is beft, becanfc it contains moft wine : but if you turn the Cock 
beneath, the water will firft run forth, and the wine laft. 


CHAP. 
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Chap. VIT. 

Other ways hew to part wine from water . 

T Here are oilier ways to do ir, as by dift iking. For in diftillingthe light eft will 
alcend firft, then the heavieft, when the fire is not tootfrong* tnd that is but 
reafon: wherefore that the liquor may afeend, it muft firft be attenuated into thin 
vapours, and become lighier: therefore wine being thinner than water, if it be put 

in t ftill in Balneo,the lighted vapour of wine will afeend by degrees, and fall into 
the receiver: You (ball oblerve the Aqua vita that diftills into the veffel, and by the 
quantity of that, you may judge of the proportionof water mingled with the wine. 
Alfo note, that when the lighted part of the wine is afeended1, the heavy feces re¬ 
main, as water, or as part ©f the wine. Oft-times incur diftillations, when Aqua 
vita was diftillcd in Balneo,by chance the veffel brake that contained the Aqua vita , 
and mingled with the water in the kettle: I put the mingled liquor into a Gials vei- 
fel and" putting a foft fire to it, hi ft came forth the pure *Aqua vita , fimple with¬ 
out any water, the water ft ay cd in the bottom, and kept not fo much as the fmell of 
th c Aetna vita. By the veins running in the cup, 1 knew the waier afeended. 1 will 
not omit (though it be for another reafon) for plcafure and ingenuity to (hew 

The manner to part water from wine y 

that by this means we may know how much water is mingled in the veffel. Take 
the quantity of the wine, and put it into aGlafs Vial, and put the Vial into very 
cold water, that all that is in the Vial may freeze, as I fhew’d: If the wine be fmcere 
and pure, it* ill be the harder to freeze, and longer; if it have much water, it will 
freeze the fooner: When the wine is frozen,break the Vial upon a difli, the ice muft 
melt by degrees; firft the wine, becaufe that is hotter: than the water will remain 
frozen ; Part the wine from it, for it will be longer thawing: by proportionof this, 
you may know what part of water was put into the veffel. 


Chap. VIII* 

How the levity in the water and the air , is different , and what cunning may 
be wrought thereby . 

N Ow I will fpeak of heavy and light, other wife than I fpake before; namely, how 
ic is in the air, andhow in the water, and what fpeculation or profit may rife 
from thence. And firft bow we may know whether a Metal be pure, cr mingled 
with other Metals, as Gold and Silver, as in Gilded cups, or elfe in moneys: where 
Silver or Gold is mingled with Brafs , and what is their feveral weights: which lpe- 
culition is ufefnl net onely fer Bankers, but alfo for Chymifts, when they defire 
to try Metals in fixing of Silver, or o:her operations, which I will attempt to de¬ 
clare plainly. But firft I will fee whether the Andents fpeak any thing hereof. Vi¬ 
truvius faith Archimedes did wrire of this : For when Hiero purpofed to offer a Gold¬ 
en Crown to the Gods in the Temple, heputic to the Goldfmith by weight; he 
made the work curioufly, and maintain’d it for good to the King, and by weight it 
feemed to be juft: but afterwards it was faid, that he had ftoln part of the Gold, and 
made up the Crown with Silver to the full weight. ^ Hiero enraged at this, bade 
Archimedes to confider of it: He then by chance coming into a Bath , when he had 
defeended into it, he obferved that as much ©f his body as went into the Bath, fo 
much water ran over the Bath: when heconfidered the reafon of ir, he leaped forth 
for joy, ruoninghome and crying Eureka-, Eurek*, that is, I have found it, I have 
found i'. Then they fay he made ro lumps of equal weight with the Crown, 
one of Gold, the other of Silver, then he filled a large veffel tothc very brims with 
water , and he pm in the lump of Silver ; the bignefs of that ihruft into the water, 
made the water run over: wherefore taking out the lump, what flowed over he put 

F f f 2 » 
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in again* having meafurcd a fixt part, and he found what certain quantity of water 
anfwered to the quantity of the Silver: then he put in the lump of Gold into the full 
vc.flel, aDd taking that forth,, by the fame reafon he found that not fomuch water 
ran forth, but fomuch lefs of the body of the Gold was lefs than the fame weight in 
Silver. Then he filled the veffel with water, and put in the Crown, and he found 
that more water ran forth by reafon of the Crown, than for the mafs of Gold of the 
lame weight, and from thence becaufe more water run over by reafon of the Crown, 
than for the Gold lump, he reafoned that there mull be a mixture in the Crown. This 
was the Greeks'invention, that is worthy ofprufc, but the operation is difficult; for 
in things qf final! quantity the theft cannot be difccrned, nor can this reafon appear 
fo clear to the eye , where thp obfoiute falhion of the veffel was wanting. Now a 
way is invented how for all money, be it never fo (mall ? we can tell prefently, and 
wc wapi no: many infiruments, that we may cry, We have overfoilnded Vpereurel^y 
yperefirck*) we have gone beyond Archimedes his Eureka, The way is this 

To know*any pari of Silver mingled with (jold. 
fake a perfect ballance, and put in one.fcaie any Metal, in the other as much of the 
fame Metal, but the purefi of its kind ^nd when the feales hang evqp in the Air, 
put them into a vtffel full of water, and'lei them down under water about half a foot; 
Then wiilii be a t-irange wonder, for the ballances that hang equal in the Air, will 
change their nature in the water, and will br unequal: forthe impure Metal will be 
uppeimdl, and the pure will fink to the bottom. The realoD is, becaufe pure Gold 
compared yv,hi that Hind, is heavier than all impure Gold, becaufe pure Gold raketh 
lef? place ; wherefore it will way hcavior by tbeformer reafon. If then we would 
knowhow much Silver'is in that Gold, put as much pure Gold in the other fcaie, as 
will make the balances equal under the waters j when they are equal take them up, 
2nd the weight yoil added under water, will be the weight of the mixture. If you 
would knew how much Gold is upon a veffel Gilded, put the Cnp io oneicale , and 
as much pure Silver in the ocher., that the feales may hang equal in the Air; then put 
them into the water, and the veffel will fink down ; put into the other fcaie is much 
pure Gold, as will make them equal under water, draw them forth, and that is the 
weight of the Gilt cf the plate; You fiial'l do the fame for Silver, Brafs, Iron, white 
or black Lead. But would you know whether in Money, Brafs be mingled with 
Silver., or Coin be adulterated with Copper* put the Money into one fcaie, and as 
much of thefineft Silver into the other, ballince them equal; then put them under 
tfie water,the Money will go down; adae as much Brafs as infill make the feales equal, 
then take them forth, and it will be the weight of the mixture. New will I fctthje 
weights cf Metals;how much they weigh more in the waters, t han in the Air,where¬ 
by without any.other experiment we may know mixtures. An Iron-ball that weighr 
ed night ecn ounces, in the Air, will weigh fifteen in the waters 5 whence it is that 
a Ball of the‘ ; lime magnitude muff owe three ounces to the water; whereforetbe 
prt port ion of Iron in the ^ir to the fame in the waters, is as fifteen to nineteen. A 
Leaden Pullet of the fame magnitude, weighs 31 ounces in the Air, in the water but 
27: A Marble Bullet little lei’s for bulk, weighs 7 in the Air, and 5 in the water: 
_ Copper weighs 16 in the Air,' and 12 in the waters: Silver weighs in the Air 125, 
in the waters' 113 ; Brafs in the Air weighs 6 5 Karats, and ope grain,, in the waters 
50 Karats and two grains: Crown Gold in the Air weighs ti6 grains', in the waters 
62 ; Gold called Zechini in the Air weighs 17 Karats, under water 16 Karats; 
Turkifli Ducat Gold weighs in the Air 34,ntder waters 3 2: Common French Crown 
Gold weighs in the Air 67, under waters 6 c: Common Crown Gold, of Hungary 
that is old, in the Air weighs 17, in the water 1 6 : Crowp Gold of Tart ary weighg 
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Natural Magick: 

Concerning VVincUInftruments. 

The Proem*. 

■ «,»**. i T 'i 

1 to follow the reafous of M * th f™* l ' C \ 1 , ,*°i,} e f orm f„snfe, muftinfft on tbefe things, 

renter matters. 

Chap. I. 

Whether materiel Statues may fpeskhj any Artificial way. 

h£t d that co 

falfe, but What he took ^y^flrol«^ic*lelcftionrofUcnes,did 

nd this I credit leaft of all, hnee vaw v r jocoract men and 

.ofe Arts but I«^*iSS5S3»tSw3iS ®^ fs W“Z Ar “‘ 
nplc women; nordo l think that th^ y ^ ^ voke or a found,wtll becon- 

m I ftippole u in an inflam, but by degrees in time, 

eiehed enure thicu?, ’ h,. fnrre of Gun-powder, make a mighty ncifc, if 

yefee that Brafs-suns, wh.chbj the force of OUn powut ^ hwlhe fonnd: S o 
hey be a mile eft, yet we fee the fl . j; ft|ncetous but feme minutes of 
iand-Guns Wherefore founds go with 

imie are required for it, for that u ihev break upon feme place. The 

ime , and are entire , andforebounds backhand is 

accho proves this, for ttiflnkes wh a a5 1 (aid in this work, words and voices 

■efleaed as a beam of theSun. Moreover, *, 1 Uid >n in. w ^ 
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and be heard at the other end, as they came from the fpeakers month t wherefore if 
that voice goes with time,& hold entire,if any man as the words are fpoken Ml Hod 
the end of the Pipe,and he that is at the other end (hall do the like,the voice mav be 
intercepted in the middle, and be (hot up as in a prifon; and when the mouth is 
opened, the voice will come forth, as ouc of his month that fpake it: but becaule 
fuch long Pipes cannot be made without trouble, they may be bent up and down 
like a Trumpet, that a long Pipe may be kept in a fmall place ; and when the mouth 
is open , i he words may be underftood. I am now upon trial of it: if before mv 
Book be Printed the bufinefs take effeft, I will fet it down 5 if not, if God nleafe I 
(hall write oficclfcwhcre. r y 


C H A f, II. 

Of Injlraments Mujicai made with water . 


O Ld Water-lnftruments were of great efieem, but in our days the ufe is worn 
out: Yet we read that Vjr, took fuch delight in them, that whenhis Life and 
Empire were in danger, amongftthe (editions of Souldiers and Commander*} and 
all was in imminent danger , he would not forfake the care of them, and pleafure 
he took m them. Vitruvius ceacheth us how they were made, but fo obfcnrelv and 
myftically, that what he fays is very little underftood. I have tryed this by many 
and fundry ways, by mingling air with water, which placing in the end of a Pipe or 
m my mouth, where the breath of the mouth ftrikes againftthe air; and though 
this made a pleafant noife, yet it kept no tune: For whilft the water bubbles and 
trembles or warbles like aNitingale, the voice is changed in divers tunes one 
note is fweet and pleafant, two, fquele and jar. But this way ir will makea’war- 
bling found, and keep the tune. Let there be made a Brafs bottom’d Chcft for the 
Or-an, wherein the wind muft be carried 5 let it behalf full of water, let the wind 
be made by bellows, or fome fuch way that muft run through a neck under the wa¬ 
ters ; but the fpirir that breaks forth of the middle of the water, is excluded into the 
empty place : when therefore by touching of the keys, tbeftopsof the mouths of 
the Pipes are opened, the trembling wind coming into the Pipes,makes very pleafant 
trembling founds, which I have tried and found to be true. Y 


Chap. III. 

Of fome Experiments bj Wind* Infir aments, 

N Ow will I proceed to the like Wind-Inftruments, but of divers forts that arife 
by reafon of the air, and I (hall (hew how it is dilated, cemra&cd, rarified bv 
fire,condenfed by cold. If you will 

That a vejfel turned downwards (hall draw in the water , 
do thus: Mike a veffel with a very long neck * the longer it is, the greater wonder it 
will feem to be : Let it be ©f tranfparenc Glafs, that you may fee the water running 
up; fill this with boiling water, and when it is very hot, orfetting the bottom of 
it to the fire , that it may not prefently wax cold, the mouth being turned down, 
wards that it may touch the water, it will fuck ic all in. So fuch as fearch out the na¬ 
ture of things fay, That by the Sun beams the water is drawn up, from the Concave 
places of the Earth to the tops of Mountains, whence fountains come forth. And 
no (mail Arts arife from hence,for Wind-Inftruments , as Heron affirms. Vitruvius 
(peaks the like concerning the original of Winds: but now it is come to be ufed for 
houfes.' For fo may be made 

A veffel to caft forth wind. 

You may make Brafs Bowles, or of fome other matter: let them be hollow, and 
round, with a very (mall hole in the middle, that the water is put in at : if this be „ 

hard) 
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Of Tneumatick^ Experiments. 

ufe the former experiment: when this is fee at the fire it grows hot, and being u hath 
no other vent, it will blow ffrongly fr< m thence , but the blaft will be moitl and 
thick, and of an ill favour, Youtmy allomake 

t/4. veffel that fh all raft fort h water , 

There is carried about with us a Glafs vetfel, made P\ramidal, with a very narrow 
long month , w ith which it calls water very far off. That it may draw water, fuck 
ont 8 the air with your month, as much as y ou can, and prefently ihruff the mouth in¬ 
to the water, for it will draw the water into it, do fo until ai third part of it be fil¬ 
led with water. When you will fpeut the water afareff, hllihe veffel with air, 
blowinginto it as hard as you can; prefer, tly.ake it ftem your mouth.ardincme 
the mouth of the veffel, that the water may run to the mouth, and llcp the air, 
and the air driving to break forth, will caft the water cut 

will without attraftion of Air,'make waterfly far with it, heat the bottom of the 
veffel a little: for the air being rarefied feeks for more place , and finving to break 
forth , drives the water before it. Thus drunkards making ? little hole in a veffel 
of wine, becaufe the wine will not run out, the momh be.ny fiopt, whereby the a.t 
might enter, they will blow hard into that hole; then as t ey 
will ccmc forth in as greet quantity,astheairblowed in was. Now 1 wilifhtw 

How to make water afeend conveniently . 

We can make water rife to the top of a Tower: Let there be a leaden Pipe that may 
comefrom the bottom tothe topof the Tower , and go down again from the top to 
the bottc m, as a Conduit • let one end Hand in the water that we defirefhould rife, 
the other end that mull be longer and hang down lower, mull be fafined into i ve - 
fel of wood or earth that it may take no air at all: let it have a hole ‘bme he veff l 
whereby -he veffel may be filled with water, and then be flopt perfeaiy. Set a 
veffel on u.: top of the Tower, as capacious as that beneath, and the leaden pipe 
now fpoke of, muff be falinedat one end of the veffel, apdgoforth at the other end, 
and mull be in the upper part of the veffel, and let the pipe be divided in the middle, 
within the veffel, and where the pipe enters, and where the pipe goes out, they 
muff be joymed, that they take no air : when therefore, we would have the water 
toafeend, fill the veffel beneath wnh water, and hop it dolethat it take no air, 
then opening the lower holeof the veffel , the water will m» forth j for that part 
of water that”™* out of the veffel, will caufe as much to rtfe up at the other end by 
the other leaden pipe, and afeend above the Tower; the water drawn forth is filled 
up again, we may make cur ufe of it, and the hole being (.opt,,he lower veffel may 
be filled again with water, audio doing we (hall makethewater to efeend aways. 

Wc miy alio f ' . r m 

By heat alone make the water rtje y 

Let there be a veffel above the Tower, either of Brafs, Clay, or Wood, Brafsisbeft: 
kt there be a pipein the middle of it, that may defeend down to the ««« beneath, 
and he fet undent, but faftned that it take noair: let the veffel above be made hot 
bv the Sun,orfite,for theairthatis contained in cheveffelrarefies and breathes forth; 
whereupon we (ball fee the water rife into bubbles: when the Sun is gone , and the 
veffel grows cold, the air is condenfed, and becaufe the air included cannot fill up the 
vacuity, the water is called in,and afeends thither. 


Chap. IV. 

A difcriptioM of not# Hottr-gUfes, therm W,«d or Water- laments for t o 
jhew the Hoars are defer wed. 


rr He Antients had Hour-Dials made by water , and Water-Dials were ufual, and 
T famous. Heron of Alexandria wrirBooksof Water-Dials , but , eyate oft 
I have writ a Book of them, and that this part may not be deficient, 1 (hall (hew tw ^ 
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that are made by contraries, one by blowing in the air, the other by fucking ii out. 
■ffcislhallbe thefirft. 

A filter-Dial. 

Tike a veffel of Glafs like a Urinal, it is deferibed 
by the letters A B: On the top is A, where there 
is a very fmall hole, that the point of a needle can 
fcarcc enter it • at the bottom neer the mouth, tec 
there befecaffaff EF, that in the middle hath a 
firm Pillar going up to the very top of the veffel, 
let the Pillar be divided with the Hour-lines. Let 
there be alfo a wooden or earthen veffel G H, full 
of water : Upon the fuperficies of that warer, place 
the Glafs veffel A B, that by its weight will prefs 
toward the bottom, but the air included within the 
veffel, keeps ic from going down : then open the 
little hole A, whereby the air going forth by de¬ 
grees, the veflei will gradually defeend alfo. Then 
make by another Dial, the marks on the ffaff C D, 
which defending will afterwards fhew the Hour- 
®f* s ; When therefore the veffel goes to the bot¬ 
tom of the wooden veffel, the Dial is done, and it is the laff Hour: But when you 
would have your Dial go again, you muff have a crooked empty pipe, O K, the upper 
mouth K muff be ffopt with the finger K; fo K being ffopc with the finger, that the 
air may not enter, fink it under the water, that it may come within thevcffclAB- 
then put your mouth to K, and blow into ic, for that will raife the veffel upward 
and it will come to its former place and work again. I (ball alfo ddcribe for my 
minds fake 1 

Another Water-Dialy 

contrary to the former , namely, by fucking in the 
air. Let there be a Glafs veffel, like to a Urinal as 
Ifaid AB, and being empty fet faff on it the veffel 
C D, that it cannot (ink down: then fill it with wa¬ 
ter, as fir as B: Let there be a hole neer the top, E, 
wherefore fucking the air by the hole E, the wa¬ 
ter comes into the veffel A B from the veflei C D, 
and will rife as high as FG: when therefore A B 
is fall of water, flop the hole E, that no air enter, 
and the water will fall down again: In the top of 
the veffel A B, let there be another very fmall hole, 
that the air may come in by degrees, and fo 
much as there comes in of air, fo much water will 
go forth. On the fuperficies of the veffel, make 
Hour-lines that may fhew the Hours marked, 1,2, 
h&c. or if you will let the Still faffned to a Cork 
fwim on the top of the water, and that will (hew 

•of rhe vrffi-L v 



JTTllll UQ IUC 

the Hours marked on the outfide of the veffel 


Chap. V. 

tAdefcription of Veffcls cafting forth water by reafon of Air. 

\T° W 1 will defcribe feme Fountains, cr Veffels, that by reafon of air cart forth 
X water .-and though Hem mgenioufly defcribed fome, yet will I fet down feme 
others tl are amfically found out by me and other men. Here is delcribcd 
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A Fountain that cafts forth water by cornerejjion of the Air> 

Let there be a veffel of water-work clofe every where, A B, make a hole through the 
middle, and let a Little pipe C D go up from the bottom of the water-work veffel D, 
fo far from the bottom that the water may run forth. Upon the fuperficics of the 
Tympanum let there be C a very little hole with a cover to it, or let it have as the 
Greeks call it, Smerifmation, tofhuc and open it handfomely, and in the upper fur- 
face of the Tympanum, bore the bafis quite through with a little pipe, which enters 
into the hollow of the Tympanum, and having in the hole beDeath a broad piece of 
leather or brafs, that the air coming in may not go back: wherefore pour in water at 
E that it may be three fingers above the bottom ; then blew in air as vehemently 
as yoU ca n : when it is well prefled in, (hut the mouth ; then opening the mouth A, 
the water will fly up aloft, until theair bewcak. I at Venice made a Tympanum 
with pipes of Glafs,and when the waccr was call forth very far, the Lord Eftens much 
admired it, to fee the water fly fo high, and no viftble thing to force ir. 1 alio made 
another place neer this Fountain, that let in light, and when the air was extenua¬ 
ted , fo long as any light laded the Fountain threw out water, which was a thing of 
much admiration, and yet but little labor. To confirm this, there is 

An Artifice whereby a hand-<j un may fhoot a bullet without fire. 

For by the air onely preffed is the blaft made. Let there be a hand Gun that is made 
hollow and very fmooth, which may be done with a round inftrument of lead , and 
with Emdl-powder beaten, rubbing all the parts with it. Then youmuft have a 
round Inftrument that is exa&ly plained on all parts, that may perfectly go in at the 
mouth of the wind Gun, and fo fill it that no air may come forth: let it be all (meet d 
withoyl, for the oyl by its grofsnefs hinders any air ro come forth. So this lead 
Bullet bein° put into the Guos month, and thruft down with great force and dexte¬ 
rity, then prefently take away your hands (but you muft fir It (hut the little hole 
that is in the bottom of the hole) and the bullet and little flick will fall to the bot¬ 
tom, and by the violence of the air preffed together it will caft out the Bullet a great 
way, and the ttick too, which is very ftrange. Alfo 1 will make 

A Veffel, wherewithal joudrixkj the liquor (hall be jprixkjed about your fate. 

Make a veffel of Pewter, or Silver, like to a Urinal; then make another veffel '« 
the fafhionof a Tunnel, or a round Pyramis: let their mouths be equal, and joynd 
perfeaiy together, for they muft be of the fame bredth: let the fpire of it be di- 
ftant from the bottom of the Urinal a fingers breadth , and let it be open: then pour 
water into the veffel, and fill the Urinal unto the hole of the fpire end, and fill the 
Tonnel to the top, and the reft of the Utical will be empty, becaofe the air hath no 
place to set forth : when therefore any man drinks , when the water is drank upas 
far as the hole of the fpire end, by the air preffed within, is the water thruft violent¬ 
ly forth, and flies in the face of him that drinks. Alfo there is a veffel that no man 
can drink out of it, but he who knows the art. Make an earthen or metal veffel, in 
form of a Bottle or Flagon, and make it full of holes from the neck to the middle of 
the belly: From the bottom let a pipe afeend by the handle of the veffel, and the 
handle being round about it, let it come above the brims of the veffel, empty tunder 
the handle in a place not feen, make a little hole, that any man holding the veffel by 
the handle, may with his finger flop and unftop this holew.ien hepleafe: under 
the brim of the veffel, where you fetittoyour mouth, let there be another fecret 
hole. Then pour water into the veffel: if now any man put the bottle to his 
mouth, and raifeth it to drink, the water willrun forth at the neck that is open, 
and at the belly ; but he that knows the ttick, taking the veffel by the handle, (huts 
the hole with his thumb,and not moving the veffel, he draws the air with his mouth, 
fet the water follows the air, and fo he drinks tc all up; but if any man fuck, and (lint 
not the hole,the water will not follow. 

Ggg Ch *P. 
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Chap. VI. 

7 hat we may ptfe the Air in many Arts . 


\T\T E may ufe Air in many Artifices, 1 flhall fet down fome, that I may give a hint 
* to others to invent more. And chiefly 

How wind may be made in a chamber, that gaefts may almofl freeze, 

Make a deep pit, and put in afufficienc quantity of river or running water; let the 
pit be clofeftopt, onely let a pipe convey it through the walls, that ic maybe 
brought into the chamber. Let the water be let down into the pic by a kind of 
Tunnel, left the air Ihould come forth at the place where ic goes in : by the Water is 
the air of the pic expelled, and comes by the pipe into the chamber, that not onely 
thofe that fl:ep there, but fuch as converfe there are extream cold, and benummed. 
I will (hew 


How Air may fervefor Bellows, 


I faw this at Rome. Make a little cellar that’s clofc on all fide?, pour in by a Tunnel 
from above, a quantity of water; on the top of the wall let there be a little hole, at 
which the air may break forth with violence; for it will come fo forcibly,that it will 
kindle afire, and fervefor bellows for Brafs and Iron-melting furnaces; the Tunnel 
being fo made, that when need is, it may be turned, and water may be put in. 
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THE 


TWENTIETH book 

O F 

Natural Magick: 

The Chaos, wherein the Experiments are fet down 

without any Oladical Order. 

Thi Proem*. 

T Determined,t the be^gofM to 
I 'Hatural Sciences , 

i muftbe willing to do 



Chap. I* 

How Sea-water may be made putable. 

T is do (null commcdky to mankmde, if fhe Indies iTuof 

great concernment: For whillt Sea men, J w f ot 

pcHs are forced to Pay longer at Sea than they w , 
met of water they fall into great danger of their 1 • 

_sisssssisss 

fea Towns and Minds, when tn y . fndurec j 

days, in the iflind Malta, and m the Sy r( ® s >®°?Hence I thought it neceffa- 

ry to fearch enrianfly, whether. n be done; uo i e g we fi t ft finde out the 

ble to finde out any thing f , a-,.- have faid concerning that matter jefpe- 

caufe of its faltnefs, and what our Ancellors h frcm the Se4 ? beciule the 

dally fmee Ariftotle faith,'That ,h * * V” y h s „ t hat heats the water, which draws 
fea is not fait of us own Nature , but by the S« of it > - nd lhe fe being there 

out of it, cold and dry earthly ex r u ^tile parr* arc rcfolved into thin vapors, 

burnt caufe it to be fait, when the ®?^T“\£ npans by Chymical Inlfrumencs, 
We therefore imitating Nature, W ^ s«, makes twee t waters for the 

may eafily make it fweet. For - l deep parts ©f the earth , that are 

Rivers. There are alfo veins of theSe V,;" edto the topsef the heigheft Mono- 
heated by the Sun, and the vapours are elev congeal into drops 5 and 

sf. 
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pors,*Dd fill all vacuities, being carryed aloft: this ill fenced grcffoefs,when it comes 
to touch the coldncls of the head or cap, and meets with the Glais, gathers like dew 
about the skirts of it* and fo running down the arfches of the cap, it turns to water 
and a pipe being opened that pertains to it, it runs forth largely, and the receiver 
(lands to receive it as it drops: fo will fweet water come from fait, and the fait tar- 
ryeth at the bottom of the vcflcl, and three pound of fait water, will °ivc two 
pounds of frefli water* but if the cap of the limbeck be of Lead, it will afford more 
water, yet not fo good.Fo *-Galen faith, That water that runs through pipes of Lead,if 
it be drank, will caufc an excoriation of the imeftines. But I found a way 

How to get a greater quantity offrefh uniter ,, when we difiilfalt water. 

Mike a cap of earth, like to a Pyrami?, all full of holes, thac\brough the holes Uri¬ 
nals of Earth or Glafs may be brought in. Let t-heir mouths (lick forth, well Led 
that the vapor may not exhale* the cap after the faOiion of the limbeck, mud have 
its pipe at the bottom ranmnground, and let it drop forth at the nofc of ir Set 
this upon s brad Cauldron, that will hold much water; fill it with laic water j after 
that the Urinals; and putting on their caps, when fire is put under, both the Urinals 
will drop, and the cap that contains others, by its pipe will drop out water alfo- 
for the vapors riling Lorn the Cauldron of hoc water, will make the Urinalsdrop, and 
the cap will drop withal. Bat if at Sea the commodity of fuch a veffel cannot be had 
Wc may * 

Difnffa.lt witter otherw'tfe , 

though but Hide. Diofcoridesfcews the pid way of difiillation ; we may that way 
d»d,| fea water in (hips* which Pity (hews alio. Fleeces of wool extended about 
the (hip are. nude wet by the vapors rifing from the Sea, and fwccc water is prefled 
out of them. But let us fee, whiter r 


S alt water may A? madefrefl) another way, 

Ariftotle faith it, and Sdomon before him, That all Rivers came from the Sea, and re¬ 
turn to the Sea; tor by the fecret paffages under ground, the waters that are lent 
forth, leave their earthly and dry parts mixed with the earth, and they come forth 
pure andi fweet. Health, The caufe why the fait water comes not forth, is, becaufe 

it is ponderous, anifeules, and therefore onely hot-waters of falt-water, can tun 
^ l'ahcnels that overlays the weight of the fait; for what is 
hot, is lighten. Adde, that waters tunning through the earth are much drained, and 
therefore the heavier and tht.ker thev are , the more do they continually fink down, 
and are left benmd; and the lightet they are, the more puredo they come forth and 
are levered. For as Salt is heavy , fo iweet water is light’; and fo it comes, that 
they are iweet waters that tun foftb. This is the very ciufe why falt-water, when 
it moves and is changed, is made the Tweeter, for motion makes it lighter and-purer. 
Let us fee now if we can annate Nature: Fill then great veflcls with earth, and fee 
them ioone above another, that ore may cirean into another; and tfius.ialc-water 
dreamng thraugh many ytffe ,, may leave the fait behinde. I tried it through ten 
veffels, and it retnatr. dM.ult: My friend faid, thache made it fweet through't wen- 
ty vtffels. Yst tnus I thought to warn youof, that all earth is not fit for thisufe. 

o ’? r ,’• Th i t through clay will grew fweet. and it is proved 

that the fait t* taken away, if you drain it often through thin fand of a River. Earth 
that lies in covered places, and under root^, is naught, for chat is commonly fait; as 
alfo where Cade ate 'ailed, which dW/a faith is naught for Trees, for th« it 
makes fa't-water, what idlraWd from it. Black earth is naught, for icmakesthe 

Th« t tL fi f 3 Yn , r bH f C ? > r rcUQ<ls ' mkc , (W « t "Hers. Paxamm, A>uxi»rat faid, 
Tnat thefaltnefs of the fea came from -the Rivers, running through fait places, and 
communicating that qnahty to the lea. Some approve R.vcr ? ravel for this ufe and 
their reafon is, became always fweet waters are found by the (bores , and tbev fay 
Ll\ P ^£ ec * B ^ e , th *y Jre ^ r ** D through the fand, and fo grow frelh coming 
W Li 1 ! for th V wcet 1 wite r that is found neer the (ea, is not of the fea, 
but fii,h water as comes from the tops of hills, through the fecret channelsof the 

earth, 
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eirih thither. Foi waters that drew forth fweet,„?«fweet though foqy lye cyen 
with ’the tea, and in plain places; as where the waters drew not from the 

hills, they are fait. So on the fhores of A%. But Arifittle brings aa expenment 
from aveffetof wax; for ifonemakea Ball of waxthact? hollow, and (lull dtp ic 
into the fea, it beingofafufficientthicknefs tocontam , he (hall finde it full oftfefh 
water, becaufethe corpulent falt^ls cannot get in through the pores of the wax. 
And Pliny* by luting down little nets into the lea, and hollow balls of wax, or emp- 
ty veffelslfopt, faith, they will draw in frefh water 5 for fea-water drain’d through 
cfav will °row ffefli. But 1 have found this to be falfe. For I have made pots of 
clay, as fine and well as 1 could, and let them down into fair-water, and after ictr.e 
days I found falt-waier in them. Alfo, if it were true, it is of no uie , when as to 
fweeten one pound of water, a thouiand Balls of wax a day were not fuffiaenr. But 
for this many velfels might be invented of porous wood and hones. A yeflel of Ivy, 
'that parts,as 1 (aid, wine from water, will not part fait from water if if drsan through 
it Bmftones are brought from Portingal, made into veflels, into which lea water 
nut will drean forth tweet, if not the firft, yet the fecond time, they ule it to break 
the (lone ; alfo, for that many pumex and porous (tones may be tried. LeeiB'ft'ft* 
■jilbertm faith, That an earthen pot wellflopr, and F ut into the tea, will fill with 
potable water. But t have tried all earthen veflels, and I always found falc-water. 
Artftotle in hi3/Vo£/fw- { > faith, 1 c may be done 

Another way, 

If frit-water cannot be drank cold, yet hoc, and cool again, it is better to drink. Ic 
Is becaufe a thing lifetb to change from contrary to contrary, and falx-water is con- 
trary to frefo . and when it is boil’d , the fait part is boil’d off, and when it is cold 
flays at the bottom. This I tried and found it falfe, and more fait, for by heat the 
thin vapors of the water that are fweet exhale, and the fait flay behindhand in 
lc water, the fame quam ity of fait makes ic falter, as I faid in my dilliliations. I 
wonder filch a wife man would relate fuch falfuies. Vltrenthm borrowing it from 
him, faith, If water be not good nor potable, but ill, let « be boiled, till a tenth pare 
of it be con fumed, then purge it, and it will be good, For tea-water fo - cu J, will 
grow fweet. Lee m * whether it can be made fo 

Another way, 

and that iu great quantity. There is a thing that being cad into large veffels filled 
vnth fea-wiViyb’y faftningthefrlt will make it fall to the bottom, or by curdling it, 
and fo it frees the water from ic. Wherefore we mnft think on things that have a 
fli ::ckquality the Antients tried this, the Moderns have efteStcd it. rltny. Au- 
t7mi of bitter waters; if you put Barley-flower dried to them, they arc tempered, 
that you may drink of them in two hours: thereforeis Barlevflower put into wine 
facks, and elfwhere. Thofe that go to the Rcd-fea through the Dc&rts, make nitrons, 
and fair, ani hitter waters fit todrink in two hours,by putting in of barley-meal, and 
they eat Barley-meal. The like force hath the Chalk of the Rhodes, and our Clay. 
Aifo, Cooks with Catlings, and Meal of Wheat, will take fait cut of very fait meat. 
I tried this ok but found it falfe, yetfomeof thefaltnefs was taken away. Plmy. 
If you muft drink ill waters, Grew in powder of Penniroyal. Leo BaptiftaAlberttu, 
when they take up the water of Nilus muddy , if they do but rub the edge of the 
veffel with an Almond, ic prefemly grows clear: 1 tried this to, acd found it falfe z 
when common fait is caft into Aquafortis, that parts Geld from Silver, the Silver will 
prefentiy defeend. We fee alfo,thatin the making of that they call read Alac, call- 
in* but Mom into Lye, the fait and colour will prefemly precipitate to the bottom, 
and nothing will remain hut clearwater. We lee thar milk will curdle with many 
Herbs, which we fpeak of elfewherc. We (hall ufc therefore for this purpofe, coa- 
oulaters and afiringcnts. Cocks fay,That a Spunge put into a pot of Ult-warer, will 
draw the fait to it 5 but puffed forth again, and call in once more will cake it all our. 
So wood wrapt about with fillets of linncn, and put into the pot, will draw the la It 

to it. Others blade in a clout Wheat-meal, and put ic into the pot, ana draw roan 
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the fait. Palladia where he fpeaks of fcafoning of wjjnes, faith, The G recks bid mca 
keep (ea-water that is clean , and taken out of the calm fea the year before, whofe 
Nature is chat in this time , ic will lofc its faltnefs or bitternefs, and faiell fwcet by 
age. It remains to (hew 

How J]met waters may be mended* 

LeoBaptifta faith, If you place a glazed veffel full of fait, and well ftopt wi&b lime, 
putting oyl under that no water may penetrate into it, that it may hang in the mid¬ 
dle of the waters of a Ciftern; thefc waters will in no time corrupt. Ochersadde 
alfo Quick-filver. If water begin to corrupt, caft in fait to purge them ; and if fait be 
wanting, putin fome fca-water, for fo at Venice they draw water from StT^icolat 
Well, for Mar riners that go long voyages, becaufe it (lands foneer the fea, and fait 
lyes hid in ir,by communicating with thofe waters. We read in Scripture, that £lt- 
z,ew did this, who at Jericho or Paleftini, caft in fait inro a Fountain, and made ic 
potable water, which was before bitter and eorrupr. If water breeds worms caft in 
quick Lime, and they will dye* When we would make wine clear, beat the white of 
an Egge, and the troubled wine will defeend, if you put it in. Others caft in the duft 
that is on the catlings of fmall nuts, and the Spaniards caft in Gyp, to make it, clear 
and all thefc we may ufe in waters. 

Chap. II. 

Hew towage water of Air, 

I F all other means fail, we may make water of air oncly by changing it into air, as 
Nature doth ; for (he makes water of air cr vapors: Therefore when we want, wa¬ 
ter wc may make it of air,and do as Nature doth. We know wheto the Sun heats the 
earth, ic draws forth the thinneft vapors, and carrieth them on high, to that region 
cf the air where the cold is, thofe vapors are condenfed into drops, and fall down in 
Rain. Alfo we fee in femmer , that in Glafs veffels well rinced, and that are full of 
cold water, the air by coming to the outermoft luperficies, will prefemiy dew’d the 
the Glafs, and make it lefe useleanneis. a little after it will be all in a dew and 
dwell into bubbles, and by degrees thefe will turn to drops, and fall down, which 
have no other reafon for them; buc becaufc the cold air flicking to the Glafs, grows 
thick, and is changed into water. We fee alfo in Chambers at Venice, where there 
windows are made of Glafs, whenagrofs and thick vapor fticks to the Glafs within, 
and a cold vapor prevails without, that within will turn to dew, and drop down. 
Again,in winter, in Brafs GunSjWhich are always very cold, and are kept in Cellars, 
and vaulted places, where men alfo ufe to be, that the air will grow thick, and light¬ 
ing upon the cold fuperficies of them , they will be all of a dew, and drop with wa¬ 
ter. But to fay no mote: Make a large round veffel of Brafs, and put into it Salt- 
Peter, unrefined, what wiilfiliit ; men call it Solazzo mingled with Ice: for thefc 
two mixed , as I faid in this Book, make a mighty cold, and by {baking them, with 
the wondcful force of the cold, they gather air about the veffel, and ic will prtfently 
drop into a vcff:l underneath. A deligent Artift will adde more, that he may get 
a greater quantity of water. It fufficeth tbit I have (hewed the way. 

Chap. III. 

How one may fo alter his face that not fo much as his friends [hall know him, 

S Uch as are taken prisoners , or (hut up clofe and defire to efcape , and fuch as do 
bufinefsfor great men , as fpies, and others that would noc be known , ic is of 
great moment for them to know how to change their Countenances : Twill teach 
them to do ic fo exa&ly , that their friends and wives fhall noc know them. Greac 
men do no: a little enquire for fuch fecrets,becaufe thofe that can diffemble theirown 
perfons, have done great matters, and lovers have ferved their Miftreffes, and Parents 
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btve not fufpefled it. Ulijfes attempting to know what the Trojans did, clothed in 
counterfeit garments, and his face changed, did all he would, and was not dtfeover- 
ed. Homer , 

With many fears he did transform bis face, 
lnfervants clothes, as from a beggars race . 

He went to Troy, --* 

And when he defired to know what ‘Penelope and her filters did, he transformed him- 
ielf a^ain. I (hall fhew how l ^ s ml y done m4n V wa y s » ^y changing the Gar 
ments°, Hair, Countenance, Scars, Swellings; we may fo change our Faces, tha c 
in feme places it may rife in bunches, in Other places it may fink down. And firlt, 

How to dye the Flefh, 

But to be°in with the colouring of the Flcfh. The Flefh may be dyed to laft fo long 
or to be foon wafhed out. If you will have it foon wafh'd off, Steep the fhclls of 
Walnuts, and of Pomegranates in Vinegar, four or five days ; then prefs them forth 
by a Prefs, and dye the face ; for it will make your face as black as an Ethiopian, and 
this will laft fome days. Oyl of honey makes a yellow colour, and red, and it will 
laft fourteen days or more. The fume of Brimftone will difcolour the face, that 
it will fhew fickly, as if one had long kept his bed, but it will be foon gone. But if 
veu will have it laft many days firm, and very hardly to come off: Ufe water of De¬ 
part, that feperates Gold from Silver, made of Salt-Pcter and Vitriol, and especially 
if it have firft corroded any Silver 5 this will laft twenty days, until the skin be chan¬ 
ged. But if you will 

Change the Hair , 

I tau°ht clfewhere how to do this: yet I will take the pains to do it again. Oylrf 
honey dyes the Hair of the head and beard, of a yellow or red colour ; and this will 
hold a moneth. But if they be hoary, white, or yellow, wc may dye them black 
with a ftrong Lixivinm, wherein Litharg is boiled. Alfo, it will notably alter the 
Countenance, 

To adde or take off Hair , 

An Unguent ufed in Stoves and Hot-houfcs, is good for that purpofe, made of Or- 
piment and quick Lime; for this will prefently make the part bald, fo the eyelids 
and eyebrows being made fmcotb, will ftrangely metamorphife a man. We can al¬ 
fo make the Hair grow fuddenly , with water of honey, and the fat of an ee. and 
horfe, as I Laid. One may thus 

Make his face fveiled, prejfed down , or full offear s, 

Nothing doth more deform the vifage then the flinging of Bees. We can make fairs 
with cauflick Herbs, by applying them, and letting them lye on for a little time lu- 
mours and Cavities arc made by ufingto the part milk of Tithymal, as to tl e Mouth, 
Nofe, Eyes, efpecially where tbeskinisoff, that by this remedyalone the tace is 
deformed • fo you may do the Cods and Tcflicles: water of Cantharides .meered 
on, doth prefently caufe bladders and humours. Tutbith beaten, and boiled,an 
anointed on, makes all fwell where it toucheth, chiefly the Teflicles. The powder 
of the Yew, doth foexulcerate the skin, that the people will think the mm is molt 
mifcrable, and in a fad condition. The remedy is the juyee of the Poplar, or me 
oyl of Poplar. The fume of Brimflone and burnt ftraw, will difcolour the face, as 
Hypocrites do, who by fuch means alter their countenance. Mingle tc S ctl ^ r in * 
feces of Jqnafortis one ounce, Pickle and Curcuma,of each1 one drachm, with Uy t 
the form of an unguent, and anoint your face, it will make it black. W hen you wi 
wafhit with cold water, it will come toils former ccmplcaicn. Cemed^ns ana 
Tragedians, when they Aa on the Stage, they fmeer their faces with lees of Oyl to 
Change them, that fuch as are their acquantance may not knew them. Becauietn 
flinging of Bees, Wafps, Hornets, do fo change the face, making the Nofe, Mouth* 
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Theriot drank, or fmcered on the part: and this is the fraud that falfe women ufe to 
counterfeit themfelves to be with child. Beat together Oyl-lees , coles of a Vine 
and Pomegranate- Pills ; and mingle them, and if you touch your face with thislini- 
mem, youfhall make it exceeding black: but the juyceof fcwre Grapes or Milk 


Chap. IV. 

That ft ones way move alone. 

T He Antients fay, that the Hones called Prccbites and Aflroites, laid upon feme 
other plain Hone, will move of themfelves, if yon put Vinegar to them The 
way (hall be this: let a plain well polifhed,on the outward fuperhcies.Porphyr Mar- 
funerfi”'’ y * b ' B ,f *' ( b 5 la ? U F° D this the Hone Trochites or Aftioites, whole outward 
fuperncies is made Imooih alio; then put to them a little vinegar or juyceof I.- 
mons prefemly of themfelves will the Trochites, as well as the Aflroites, without 
S thing moving them, go to the declining fuperficies: and it is very pleafant to fee 

„r Y ^" d " n f b ’ rhit ,“ c . h CDes havc 1 ,hln moiflure in them, which by the force 
of the vinegar, is turned into a vapor; and when it cannot get forth , it tumbles 

forth ° B |w, P T* dCWD j : c| 1 h i e ‘ e *1 th ° be S inDin g of a thin vapor, but it ccmes not 
’ hecaufe it is credible that the piffages are very narrow: ] (hould think that 
lir is (hut up in the veins of it, for it is probable, whereyou (hall fee lobftancesof 
divers colours. Wherefore vinegar, becaufe it is fubtile of parts, goes in, and drives 
outiheair, which pading out by the vinegar, moves the done. Yet I have found 
tn‘ move themfelves,that are mingled ofdivers Hones, 8c have divers 

open paflages in their veins.Fcr the vinegar entring in at the joynts.forceth the Hone 

orT^dfll niiH d C l A i ,b " fl - 6ne ’ callcd . vul S«Iy Lodognium, moves excellently, 
for it is diflinguifiied by divers veins,and varieties of Hones. and 1 have fetn a piece 

to°is‘ OI, - e rd 0f h ODe FT d ’ b u U ' ° f four P° DDd . s meve it felf, and it was like a^or- 
tois j .ndwhen the Hone began to move, it feemed like aTortois crawlir.o That 

ermno^d 1 !) ST" ly i' ld - f "“j 1 vine E ar > whicb »called Brocadello,"which is 

, T rS f" d m J Dg - e u P i r ‘ 5, , Alfb wi,h vin *£ ar d °th that fpoued 
Marble walk, which is Ipotted with red, yellow, and brown ipots» rhev call it the 
Lowfie (lone, and it makes the beholders to wonder at ir. I mufl ull you ,hK 
.ml K K tC cff ’ be r caB,e 1 " culd cm >t nothing. If the Marble be (potted underneath 

hove of dT t ‘ ° f ,° ne C ° T and h,fd ’ ° r bec " th a11 -four and hard nd 
above of divers colour?; when vinegar is poured on, or any (harpifqucr, it runs 

*23 $ • ‘ cmn ' m <•**■ • >■> **. -a 

Chap. V. 

How an inftrument may le made, that we may hear by it a great way. 

| N my Opticks I (hewed you Speflacles, wherewith one might (ee very fat- Now 
fe * h' ,‘ ry to m j ke a ” inflrument, wherewith we may hear many miles • and I will 

SeX oTnl’ " bw h t " f ithtb ; t ».*«* P"fcrmcd better andwitb mote e"fc! 
HvinJre dnde cot thefotm of this Inflrnment, wemufleonfidertheearsof all 
Phflrfrnh h S * ,batbcarbdi - P°r this is confirmed in the Principles of Natural 
S5?J;d if 7 V DtW 'hr'! 85 a [ C, ° be invcn " d > Natur ‘be fearched 

wemuH.h.nhof Jhw/^h 1 ' ,oc ° Bfid " °/ Ammals, that have the quickeft hearing, 
* ,u” « h k L h , lh arc n the f “ rfnl ! For Nature takes carefor their Me- 
favxihemfelvM Ufl'T §fMt dreB g ,h s ‘hey might exceed others in hearing, and 
ve themfelves by flight; as the Hare,Coney,Hart,ihe Afs, Ox, and the like. Thefe 
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Creatures have great ears, and always open toward their forehead?; and the.open 
paflagesare to carry the found from the place whence it comes. Hires therefore 
have long ears (landing up high. Pollux. But Fefitu calls the Hare, Auritnm, becaufe 
of its great cars, and quicknei'sof hearing. The Greeks call the Hare Lagos from 
the great ears; for La in ccmpofition augments, and Os fignifies an ear, and it was 
fit that a fearful creature fhould hear well, that it might perceive dangers farther eff, 
and tike care for it felf in time. The Egyptians thought the Hare fo quick of hear¬ 
ing , that it was their Hieroglyphick for hearing. The Coney is of the fame Nature, 
and hath the famekindeof ears. Cows have great hairy ears: (he can hear a Bull 
rore when he feeksto Bull a Cow,thirty furlongs cff,as giving this token of his love- 
t /Llum. A Hart hath greater and longer ears, as it is a fearful Creature: If he holds 
his ears right up, he perceives fharply , and nolnares can take him; but if he let his 
ears down, he is eafily (lain. eyFrifiotle ,aed Pliny from him. When they raife their 
cars, they hear quickly; when they let them fall, the/are afraid: and not to go 
over all Creatures that have large right up open ears, I fay thofe tbit have fuch ears, 
they raife them and direft them forward, when they would hear afar off, and they 
arc of moft perfe& hearing. I (hall fh^w now by the contrary, that luch Creatures 
which have fhort fmall cars, and not lb vifible, arc of dull hearing. Great part of 
Fifhes want ears , and fuch as have onely holes and no ears, muft needs hear more 
deafly; for the outward ears are made by Nature, that the founds might be con¬ 
veyed to the ears by them. Adriantu ConfulofRomc, is a moft clear witnefs of 
this, who having this fenfe hurt, made hollow catches to hear better by; and thefe 
he faftned to his cars, looking forward. And Ariftotle faith, That Horfes, Affes, 
Dogs, and other Creatures that have great ears, do always ftir them about, and turn 
them to hear noife, Nature teaching them the ufe of thole parts ; and we findc that 
they hear lefs that have their ears cut off: wherefore it is fit, that the Form of the In- 
ftrument for hearing,be large, hollow, and open, and with lcrews inwardly. For the 
firft, if the found (bould come in direftly, it would hurt the fence; for the fecond, 
the voice coming in by windings, is beaten by the turnings in the cars, and is there¬ 
by multiplied, as we fee in an Eccho. The (ea-Periwinkle is an argument to pFove 
it, which being held to the eare makes a light noife. Now it remains to fpeak of 
what matter it muft be made. I think of porous Wood, for the holes and pores are 
paffablc every way • and being filled with air, they found with every fmall ftroke: 
and amongft the porous Wood, is the Ivy, and efpecially the tree called Smilax or 
Woodbind, for a Difh made with Ivy, will let out the water, as I faid. Wherefore 
P//#/fpeakingofthe Woodbind, faith, It is proper to this matter, that being fet to the 
ears, it will make a fmall noife. And in another place, I faid that the Woodbind- 
Ivy would found, if fet to the ear. Therefore fit your Inftrument to put into your 
ear, as Spc&acles arc fitted to the eyes. 

Chap. VI. 

How by [owe Impoftures we may augment weight, 

I Htve fet down fome Impofturcs here, that fuch as handle with wicked men, may 
take heed that they be not deceived. As 

To augment the weight of Oyl , 

water is mingled with the Oyl, that the fraud may not be known, let it be done with 
troubled waters, as with the deco^ion of Wood, Rapes, Afphodilis, that it may the 
harder be difeerned from it. Or clfe they put the choifeft Gumtragant into water 
for two days: then they bray it in a Mortar, always putting water to it, to melt the 
Gum : addc thefe to the Oyl dropping forth, and they will be turn'd to Oyl. By 
the like fraud almoft, 

Silk^is made to weigh more. 

They put it upon the vapour that rifeth from boiling water, and this makes it fwcli 
with moifiurc, and grow heavier. Others bray one ounce of Gum Arabick, and bc- 
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ing well ptffcd through a fieve, they mingle ic with the deco&ion of Honey 5 they 
diffolvethis mixture into water, and wet the Silk with it, and then let ic dry. Others 
keep it in the green leaves of Walnut-tree. If you will 

lncreafe the quantity of Honey , 

Adde to it the Meal of Chertnucs of Millet, and that augments it, and it cannot be 
known. So you may 

lncreafe the weight of Wax: 

Adde to the Wax Bean-meal, excellent well beaten - and this will burn in Candles 
without any excrement 5 for it incrcafeth the weight and bignefs, and the fraud is 
fcarce difeerned. So you may 

Augment Sope. 

If you mingle the Aflbes of Oxensfbank-bcnes, well burnt ic Potters ovens, or 
white Brimftone. For you Bull augment the weight and quantity, without and di- 
ftin&ion of ir. If you would 

Counterfeit Pepper , 

You may gather green Juniper-berries, and let them dry till they fhrivel 5 then mix 
them with grains of Pepper. Others gather great black Vetches, and firft they boil 
them with wilde Pepper. for fwelling in the water, when they come to be dried, 
they become wrinkled. I did fophifticate them fo, that I deceived in fport the beft 
Apothecaries; and afterwards, I did in mirth difeover the fraud. Take the Berries 
of the ripe red Sanguinaria j thefe when they are dried, will be fo fhrivcled, and like 
to Pepper, that any man almoft may be deceived by it, unlcfs he tafts of it. So we 
may 

lncreafe the weight of Wheat y 

By fetting a veffel of Wood within it, full of water or vinegar. For as Pliny faith, Ic 
will drink it in. 

Chap. VII. 

Of the Harp and many wonderful properties thereof. 

T He Harp hath fome properties in ir, and things worthy to be obferved , which 
1 fhall propound here. Firft, I (ball mention fome wonderful cffc&s, that the 
Ancients fpeakof: then how they may be done, or how the Antients did then. 
Since Mufick is now more Adorned and Noble, than it was amongft the Antients 
(for then it was more rude and imperfeft) and yet in our days it doth not perform 
thofe operations. It is certain that Mufical Tunes can do much with men, and there 
is no hearc fo hard and cruel, but convenient and fweet harmony will make ic yield, 
and on the otherfidc, harfh Mufick wil l vex and harden a mans minde. t^iufam dif- 
covers, thatVerfe and Songs are a moft delightful thing to Mortal man : and the 
Piatonifts fay, That all things living are charmed by Mufick ; and there are many ef- 
fe&s obferved of it. Drums found in the wars to provoke thofe that are flow to 
fight; and we read that the Antients did fuch like things. One Tjmotheus a Mufician, 
as oft he he pleafed would play a Phrygian Tune, and fo enrage the mind of Alexan¬ 
der y that he r .n prefendy to the wars ; and when he would do otherwife, he chan¬ 
ged his tune, and took off all his courage making him lafie, and would then draw him 
being grown effeminate, to Banquets andFeafts: And Plutarch faith, That when 
he heard Antigenida playing Melodics with a Pipe, that they called Harmatii,he was 
fo inflamed , that he rofe in his Arms, and laid hold of him that fat next to him. 
Cicero reports, That Pythagoras made a yong man more calm by a flower tune, who 
was a Tancomonite, and was whitled with wine, and mad for a whore, and fpurred 
forward by a Phrygian tunc; for being a corrival, he fought to fee the houfe on fire 
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where the whore And the fame Author lakh, If yong men are provoked by 
the found of Flutes to commit any wickednefs, if the Piper play but a (lower tune 
they are called off again 5 for by the gravity of the Mufick their petulant fury is alay- 
cd Empedocles , when one fet upon his Hod, that provoked him with reproaches 
and ill language turned the burden of his Song, and foaffwagedtbe fury of bis anger. 
Theophrafhts is reported to have ulcd Mufical Tunes to reprefs the pillions of the 
mindc. And ^Agamemnon departing from his Country to go to 1 roy, douoting ch 
the chadity of ClitemntjbrA^ left a Harper, who with Mufick did io incite her to ccn» 
dncncy and chadity , that Egyftui could not enjoy her till he had killed the Harper. 
The Thracian Orpheus by the playing on his Harp, made barborous Nations civil who 
were as hard as L to be foftne°d. Mufickcharms the tender eats of children, 
and Rattles will make them quiet, and hold their peace when they cry. Wherefore 
Chryfmm is reported to have written a peculiar Song for Nurfes. Alfo wildc Beads 
are tamed with Mufical Tunes. Anon the Harper made friends of the Dolphins that 
want reafon, and they carried him iafe to the Chore , when he was cad into the Sea. 
Strabo faith, That Elephants are allured with drums. Stags are held with iounds, and 
catched with fwcet Mufick* The Swans under the North-winde are conquered by 
the Harp and Mufical Tunes: Little birds are enticed to the Net with Pipes 5 and 
the Shepherds Pipe commands the Sheep, when they wander too far to field,to ftand 
flilh In Myfia,whenHorfcs back Mares, a man tings to them as it were a marriage 
Son**, and the Marcs are fo taken with the Mufick, that they become great with 
Foie and they bring forth mod gallant Colts. Pythocaris a Mufician, when he fang 
earnedly (wife Notes to his Pipe, is faid to have made Wolves become more tame » 
and which is far more wonderful. Antiquity cured Wounds, Difeafes, and Poyfons 
by Melody, as Hiftories related. Terpandcr and Aaron of Methymna,cured the men 
of Lesbos and Joniaof great Dileafe?. Afclcpiades a Phyfitian cured deaf people by 
1 Trumpet, and by finginghe dilledthc fedicious people. In time pad there was 
great (lore of Spiders in Aquiiia, which they commonly call Tarantulae, when the 
Sun is extreme hoc they bite mod pedilently, and venemoufly ; for this danger this 
healthful remedy is oncly found out, that he that is bit mud be charmed with much 
finding of Muficians, and many mufical Indruments. The Tick though he want all 
fenW fo foon as he hears the Flute play, as if he rofc from a dead deep, arifeth from 
the earth and danceth after the Mufick ; and if the Mufician ceafc to play, he pre- 
fently faints, & grows fiupedt and as the Mufick flrikes up,<ohe doth dance the more. 
So to feveral Difeafes the Antients appointed feveral Mufick; forthe Dorick Melody 
caufed Prudence, Chadity, and Learning; the Phrygians made men fight, and grow 
furious, which the flute will do alfo. Therefore Arifioxentts in his Plays, when 
he could not prevail with Dorick Mufick , t e changed 10 Phrygian me ody that s- 
oreed with them.TheLydian Harmony fharpens wi: to thofe that are dull,and brings 
in a defire of heavenly things, upon thofe that are oppreffed with a love^ of earthly 
things Ariflotle in bis TPoliticks^ Dowenotreade that the Lacedemonians re je&- 
«d that kinde of Mufick called Chromaticum, becaufe it made thofe that heard it too 
effeminate? Whence I think it is not againd reafon, that the lame may be done by 
the Lute or Harp alone,but what is done by art or cunning,is more to be wondred at, 
which none can deny. But if we would feck ouc che^canfeof this, we ihall not 
aferibe it to the Mufick, but to the Iudrumcnt, and the wood they arc made of, and 
to the skins; fincethe properties of c'ead beads arepreferved in their parts, and of 
Trees cut up in their wood, as I faid elfcwhcre in this Book. And to take the molt 
noted examples, if we will 

Fright Sheep > 


•there is Antipathy between Sheep and Wolves, as I faid often, and it remains in ali 
their parts; fo that an Inftrument flrung with Sheep firing*, mingled with^nngs 
made of a Wolfs guts, will make no Mufick, but jar, and make all difeords. Tytha- 


gorat. If you will 

Drive away H or I es, 

Horfes are frighted in battle by Elephants, and a Camel Naturally hates a Horie, as 

Hhh * AriJtitle 
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Jrtflotld and Pliny fay, and fome report chat Horfes will burfi if they tread upon the 
Wolfs footing, when the Horfcmen rides them. So that if drums be made of an Ele- 
pham, Camel, or Wolves skin, and one beat them, the Horles will rUn away and 
dare not hand. By the fame reafon, if yon will 

‘Drive away Bears , 

A Horfe, that is a Creature made obedient to man, hath a Capital hatred with a Bear, 
that is a Beaft hurtful to man ; he will know his enemy that he never faw before and 
prcfently provide himfelf to fight with him, and he uYeih arc rather than ftrength for 
it; and 1 have heard that Bears have been driven away in the Wilderncis by the 
found of a Drum, when it was made of a Horfe skin. Again, if we would ' 

Make Hcrfesgentle, 

*j£lian writes that by the playing on a Flute, the Lybian Horfes are fo allured, that 
by this means they will become gentle for mans ufc, and will not be fo furious 5 they 
will follow the Groom that feeds them , whitherfoever hepleafe to lead therewith 
his Mnfick; when he pi ys and Hands, they Hand Bill, and if he play eagerly on the 
Flute, rheyare fo ravifhed with it, that they cannot hold crying, and let tears fall. 
Thofethat keep Horfes make a hollow pipe of the Tree called Role-Laurel, and 
they go among!* the herd with this, and playing on it they charm them all. Theo- 
fbniftm hath told us that the Hetb Oenothera will tame wilde Beafis,and make them 
drunk ; and as T. laid elfewhere ,Thcopbrafttu his Oenothera is our Rofe-Laurel, igainft 
THofeorides, It is reported,that 

Women will mi [carry, 

if Fiddle-firings be made of Serpents, efpcciallyof Vipers, for being put oa a Harp 
and play'd on, if women withchilde beprefenr, they fuffer abortion, and Vipers arc 
wont to do as moch by meeting them,as many write. Hermenias , a Theban, endea¬ 
voured 

To cure many of the Sciatica 

in Beoti3,by Mufick; and it may be his Infirument was made of Poplar, for Diofco* 
rides lairh, That the juyccof the Poplar-trec-bark will cure them, or of Willow. 
Alfo Hellebore is good 

For mad men 

And Xestocrates cured mad men with Mufical tunes, which Inflrumentsmight be ea- 
fily made of Horfes Shank*bones, or the hollow ftalks of Hellebore. Thafcs Mileri - 
wufed a Harp 

Againft the Plague, 

which could be ©f no other Wood than the Vine-tree ; fince Wine and Vine°ar are 
wonderful goodagtinfi thePcftilence, or elfcof the Bay-tree, whofe leaves bruifed 
and fmelled to, will prcfently drive away Pcfiilent contagion. Theofhraftm writes 
that lome are excellent 

Againfl the hitings of Pipers, 

with Harps, Flutes, or other Infirumeots, which Inftruments might be made of Juni¬ 
per* Afb, Bays, theSiags-bones, Ferula,Elder, Vine,and fuch like many more. Py¬ 
thagoras 

Againfl Drunkennefs 

®fed Mufick alfo t for he withheld a yong man that was drunk from burning the houfc 
of his corrival, may be with an Infirument of Ivy, or Almond-tree-wood, efpcci- 
al!y that as it is of the wilde Tree, for thefe afford great remedy for drunkennefs ,7V- 
Mtletu did fo enflime the miede of Alexander the Great, that he was mad tofi°hr, 
a.iU when he would he changed his minde, and drew out all his courage: and he en¬ 
deavoured 
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To draw his ftaggijh and yielding thoughts from Battle to Banquets, 
and fo carried him which way hepleafed, which could not be done, but by Vine- 
wood, or Wood-Laurel. The InftrumeDt of the Harper, who when Agamemnon went 
from Greece to Troy, did keep (flilenmeftra chafte by, his Mufick was made of Wil¬ 
low, called AgnwCajliu ; for the women in the Fetfts of feres, amongft the Atheni¬ 
ans, pm Willow-Park-leaves under them, to keep them chafte when tney lay in bed, 
for fo they extinguifhed the defire of venery. The Pythagoreans tiled Some Tunes 

Forjlsep and waktng ; 

For when they would by deep overcome divers cares , they play’d certain Tune** 
thateafie and quiet deep might come upon them; and when they arofe, fo loon as 
they went out of their Chambers, with lome Mulick they would difpel all confufion 
and dulncfs of deep, that they might fet to their work. It is faid that the At^lun 
Mulick doth dill the tempers of theminde, and rocks men a fLep: they provoked 
men to deep with Almond-tree, or Vine-tree-wood, and they drove deep off with 
Hellebore. Take this experiment that is common, 

A Harp that is play'd on, will move another Harpfir ung to the fame height . 

Let the firings be ftretched alike, that both may come to the fame melody perfe&ly 3 
if you (hall firike one of the bafe firings, the other will anfwer it, and fo it is in the 
trebles, yet they muft bear a moderate diftance; and if this be not very clear, lay 
draw upon ic, and you (hall fee it move. But Suetonius TranquiHas, in bis Book, De 
Ludicra Hifioria faith, That in Winter fome firings arc firnck, and others found. Thus 
any ignorant man may rune a Hcrp, if one Harp be rightly tuned for Mulick, and lye 
ftill, he by firetching the firings of the other, and by dackning them, and firiking as 
the firing of the Harp that lyes ftiil guides him • fo of the reft, But if you will 

That a deaf perfon may hear the found of the Harp , 
or clfe flop your ears with your hands, that you may not hear the found. Then take 
faft hold of the Inftrument by the handle with your teeth , and let another lirike on 
it, and it will make a Mulical noife in the brain, and may be a Tweeter noife. And 
not onely taking hold of the handle with your teeth, but the long neck, neerthe 
Harp, andby that you ftiallhear the found perfcftly, that you may fay that you did 
not hear the Mufick, but taftc ir. Now remains what I think is very pteafanc 

To make a Harp or other Inftrument he plaf d on by the winde, 

Do thus: When the windes are very tempeftuous let your Inftrumems juft againft ic, 
as Harps, Flutes, Dulcimers, Pipes the wind will run violently into them, and play 
low upon them, and will run into the holes of the reeds 5 whence if you ftand neer 
and liften, you will hear moft plcafant Mufick by confcnt of them all, and will rejoyce. 

Chap. VIII. 

To difeover Frauds whereby Impoftors working by ‘Hatural means, pretend that they 
do them by conjuration. 

N Ow will I open Cheats and Impoftors, whereby Jugglers and Impoftors, who 
fain themfelves to beCujurers, and thereby delude fools, knaves, and fimple 
women. I, to caft down their fraud, by admonifliing fimple people not to be decei¬ 
ved by them, fhail open the caufes thereof. And firft, 

By what means they fain, that they can difeover Treafures, 

The greater part of Cozners, when they are themfelves very poor and moft mifera" 
blc of all men, they profefs themfelves able to findeour Trealures, and they promt e 
to other men what they want themfelves, and they ufe four Rods that arc double 
forked,the tops whereof fticking clofe together croflways, they hold the lower parts 
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of them With their hands open, neer their belly, they feem to mumble tome Verfes, 
and the Rods fall down, md where they fall, they bid thofe men to dig that would 
find Treafurcs, The caufe is,for that the Rods feem to (land fad m their hands, and 
yet have no hold at all, and they feem always ready to fall j and if they remove ne¬ 
ver fo little from their place, they prcfently fall down. Alfo, there are in mens 
arms and hands pulfations of Arteries, which although they feem immovable, yet 
they do move the hands unfeen , and make them to tremble: Yet tome Metal-Ma¬ 
tters who report that thefe forked Rods are a great help to them in finding out of 
Mines: For with a Knife they cut the Hazel-tree, which they fay is the fitted of all to 
finde out Veins, efpccially if the Hazel come upon any Mineral Vein. Others ufc 
divers Trees, as the Metals arc divers; for they ufc wands of Hizel for Veins of Sil¬ 
ver, Afhfor Brafs, Wilde Pilch-tree for Lead, chiefly whire-Lead, or Brafs,or Gold i 
then they take the Rod by both ends, and clinch their lift?, but they mod hold their 
finders clinched upwards toward heaven; and that the Rod may be lifted up there 
where the ends meet, thus they wander here and there through Mountainous places, 
and when they fee their foot upon a Vein, the Rod will prefendy turn about, and dis¬ 
cover a Vein in any place; when they come off from it, the Rod will be quiet, and 
' |hey lay the Veins have to great force v that they will bend the Boughs of Trees that 
grew neer, towards them, as Agricola writes more largely. 

Another merry conceit remains, that three Schroles of Paper not touched , [hall change 

their places . 

This cannot be done but an ignorant man will admire it. Make three long Schroles 
of Paper, or of linen, and let them be ope longer then another, equally; for all of 
them being made equal at the lower end, and turn’d about.equally, they take one the 
others place, and change their fituation; put the Iongefl in the middle or in the firft 
place, they change their fituation ; if the Iongefl be put l*fl,they hold as they were. 
No man but wilUhink this to be done by the Divel, yet this proceeds from no ether 
caufe, but becaufe in the end of the revolution, the longer remains,and the lift from 
whence ic rileth flays bchinde. Arifiotle in his Problems feems to mean this, why 
the Se&ion of a Paper, if any man cut it off Anight from the plain bafis in meaiuriog, 
it will be flraight when it is turned about; but if it be bended, it will be twifted? 
whechet this falls out, that when the rounds of another SefUon are placed on the 
fame plain, that Seftion declining,is not equally oppofitc,but fomewhat lefs: where¬ 
fore when you part them, thofe rounds that are contain’d in the fame plain, will make 
a line, that belongs to their own order, &c. Some were deceived, who thought this 
proceeded from the force of words, and they anfwcred all queftions by it as from an 
Oracle: for if they changed their places, all (hould go well and profper, otherwife 
they {hould have ilifuccefs; and they would not change their fuperflitious belief, 
with realon and experience, bccaufe they had fo believed many years. If you will 
have 

Money to turn about upon a point, 

I oft have feea Tmpoflors that to cheat women ufed this fraud , that two Schroles of 
Paper, or tome other light matter upon a plain, {hould lift up themfelvcs, and move 
alone. If you lcarch in Barley, you (hall finde a fmtll ear ofwilde Oates, that is black 
and wrefted, like the foot of a Ucuft ; and if you binde this wich wax to the top of 
a Knife,or point of a Stile, and (hall fprinkle foftly feme drops of water upon them, 
when it feels the wet,it will twift like a Hup firing, and the Paper will rife , and fo 
will Money turn on the point of a Stile. If we will 

Difcover theft , 

we may do it thus, and recover what is loA. There are many fuperftitions for theft, 
that Band by Natural rcafons, and Cheaters aferibe them totfie vertueof Words. 
There is the Eagle ftone,fo called, it is as one great with childe; for (hake the ftone, 
and it rings in the belly : If then any one powder this, and put it into good bread 
baked upon the Embers, and give it to a Thief, the Thief cannot fwallow it, wr. 
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he hath chewed it, butbemuft ciiher be choked, or difeovered for a Thief ; for he 
cannot Iwalio w it being baked with that, as Ihofcorides faith. The Natural caufe for 
rhis is, bccaufc the powder that is mingled with the breaoi is fo dry , that it makes 
the bread extream dry, and like a pumifh, that it cannot bsiwailowcd, whcnic 
comes into the throat. Adde to this, that he who fecks to finde a Thief, mud fay to 
the randers by, whom he fufpe&s that he will work wonders; whereupon he that is 
the Thief, hath his throat very dry, byreafonof the fear and cerrour he.is in ; fo 
that he cannot fwallow this bread with the powder in it, for ic will flick to his 
throat ; for if he were void of fear he could lcarcc Iwaiicw it. There is another 
cunning invention : they write the names of thofc that are fcfpe&ed uponSchroles 
ofPaper, and make them fafl in clay bullets, and put them under the water, the pel¬ 
lets bein^ well Wet, open,and the light fchroles of Paper rife above the water. And 
this caufech the fpe&ators to admire, and to luppofe it is fome diabolical arc* The 
clay pellets ore made as many as the ftanders by are , and the names writ in the 
fchroles, are wrapt up in the pellets: for the fchroles that are not very fafl wrapt 
in the pellets, are nor very fafl bound in ; but if you will have them never to opeD, 
you (hall work it well with the fchrole, and fo it will never come forth. If you will 


have 


flowers to fall from a Tree : 


When I faw this firft I was amazed, but I asked the rcafon, and he (hewed me it. it 
is a property of Mullens, that when in the morning it opens the Fiovvers, if the Plant 
be fhaken gently, the Flowers drying by degrees will fall all to the ground ; and one 
that fees it will think it comes from Magical Arc, if he that (hakes them off (hall mum¬ 
ble fome idle words. Alfo, 


Women are made to caji off their clothes and go naked: 


To let nothing pafs that Jugglers and Impoflors counterfeit, They fet a Lamp with 
Chira&ers graved upon it, and filled with Hares fat ; then they mumble forth fome 
words, and light it • when it burns in the middle of womens company, it conflrains 
them all to cafl off’their clothes, and voluntarily to (hew thcmielves naked unto 
men ; they behold all their privities, that otherwife wou d be covered, and the wo¬ 
men will never leave dancing fo long as the Lamp burns: and this was related to me 
by men of credit. I believe this effeft can come from nothing but the Hares fat, the 
force whereof perhaps is venemous, and penetrating the brain, moves them to this 
madnefs. Homer faith, The Mtffagetae did the like, and that there are Trees whofe 
fruit caft into the fire, will make all that arc neer to be drunk and foolifh ; for they 
will prefently rife from their feats , and fall to leaping and dancing. There are 
Thieves alfo 

Who bore through the head of a bullet with An Me, and jet maintain that (he is alive. 

And they fay it is done by conjuration, and they promife to make a man bard by this* 
that be cannot be wounded; for with fome Chara&crs fraudulently invented and 
bonne) under the wiops, theythruft through the headot the Cock with* Bodkin, 
and flaying awhile, they pull it forth again, and the Pullet flies away Without any 
wound, or lofs of blood. When I confidered of this, and opened the Pollers head, 
I found it to be parted in the middle, and the Knife or Bodkin palling through char 
place, hurts not the brain, and I have often tried it, and found it true. There is alio 



A remedy for the Sciatica , 
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that in your right hand, and cue it afnnder with your left; bind it to the place di£lo- 
catcd or broken, and it will be whole. See how fo worthy a learned man brake 
forth into fuch madnefs; nor did he know by his great learning, that without the 
force of Words,green Reeds cut long-ways, will turn round ofthemfelves and meet, 
if they be pendulous, as the wands of Willows, and brambles w ill do. Iheophra- 
Jitu gives the realon why they turn round,in his Books DeCaufis PUntar nm. More¬ 
over we reade in Diofcorides , that a Reed with Vinegar applied to the hucklebones 
will cure the Luxation of the loins, without words or fuperliition. 


Chap. IX. 

Of fome Experiments of a Lamp . 

I Much rejoyced when I found amongft the Ancients, that Anaxilam the Philofo- 
pher,was wont to make fport with the Snuff of a Candle and the Wick, and by 
fuch delufions would make mens heads fhew like Monfters>if we may believe Pliny : 
By taking the venomous matter comes from Mares newly having taken Horfe, and 
burning in new Lamps, for it will make mens heads feem like Horfheads, and fuch 
like: but becaufelgave no credit to thefe things, I never cared to try them. But 
take thefe for truth. 

To make men feem like to Blackmores , 

Take Ink, but the beft comes from Cutles : mingle this with your Lamps, and the 
flame will be black. AnaxiUm is reported to have done this, for oft-times by min¬ 
gling Codes Ink, he made the ftanders by as black as Ethiopians. Simoon Sethi 
faith , That if any man fhall dip a Wick in Cutles Ink, and Verdigreafe, thofe that 
fland by will feem partly Brafs-colour, partly Black, by reafon of the mixture. And 
we may imitate this in all colours; for fating afide all other lights that might hin¬ 
der it, for elfe the other lights will fpoil the fport, and if you do it by day, fhut the 
windows left the light come in there and deftroy the delufion. If the Lamp be green 
GIt is and tranfparent, that the rays coming through may be dyed by the colour of 
the medium ( which is of great confcquence in this ) and green Coppras be min°led 
with the Oyl, or what moyfture it burns with, and they be well ground together, 
that the liquor may be green; make your Cotten of feme linnen of the fame colour, 
or bombaft; this being frneered with it, muft burn in that Lamp: the light that is 
oppofite againft you,will flic w all faces of the beholders and other things tobe green. 

To make the face feem extream pale and lea », 

This is eafle ; pour into a large Glafs very old Wine, or Greek Wine, and cart a hand¬ 
ful of Silt into it: fet the Glafs upon burning coles without flame, left the Glafs 
fhould break, ic will prcfently boil; put a Candle to it, and light it; then put out 
all other lights, and it will make the faces of the ftanders by to be fuch, that they 
will be one afraid of another. The fame falls out in {hops, where Bells and Metals 
are melted, for they feem fo ftrangely coloured in the dark, that you would wonder 
at it, their lips look pale, wan, and black, and blew: Alio let Brimttone, when it 
burnr, be fet in the middle of the company, and it will do the fame more powerfully. 
Anaxilatu the Philofopher was wont to work by fuch delufions. For Brimftone put 
into a new cup, and fet on fire, and carried about, by the repercuflion of ic when ic 
burn?, makes the company look pale and terrible. That oft-times happened to me 
when at Naples I walked in the night in the Leucogcan Mountains; for the BrimHone 
burning of it felf, made me look fo. 
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Chap. X. 


Of fome mechanical Experiments. 


T Here are fome Experiments that are witty and not to be defpifed, and are done 
by Simples without mixture, which I thought not unfit to communicate to in¬ 
genuous Men, and Artificers* There is an Art, called 

'The flying Dragon, 

or the Comet: It is made thus; Make a quadrangle of the (mall pieces of Reed s, that 
the length may be to the breadth, one and half inpropertion ; put in two Diameters 
on the oppofite parts, or Angles, where they cut one the other, bind it with a l'mail 
cord, and of the fame bignefs, let it be joy ned with two othersthat proceed from 
the heads oftheEngine.Thcn cover it with paper or thin linnen,that there be no bur¬ 
den to weigh upon it: then from the top of a Tower, or fome high place, fend it out 
where the wind is equal and uniform, not in to great winds, left they break the 
workmanfhip, nor yet to fmall, for if the wind be Hill, it will not carry it up, and 
the weak wind makes it lefs labour. Let it not flye right forth,but obliquely, which 
is cffe&ed by a cord that comes from one end to the ether , and by the long jale 
which you (hall make of cords of equal diftance, and papers tied unto them : fo being 
gently let forth, it is to be guided by the Artificers hand, who muft not move it 
idly orfluggifhly, but forcibly 5 fothis flying Style flies into the air. When it is 
raifed a little (for here the wind is broken by the windings of thchoufes) you can 
hardly guide it, or hold it with your hands. Seme place a Lamhorn upon it, that it 
may (hew like a Comet: others put a Cracker of paper, wherein Gun- power is roled, 
and when it is in the air, by the cord there is fent in a light match, by a ring qr fome 
thing that will abide; this prefcntly flies to the Sayle, and gives fire to the mouth of 
it, and the Engine with a thundring noife, flics into many parts, and falls to the 
ground. Others bind a Cat or Whelp,and fo they hear cries in the air. Hence may 
an ingenuous Man take occafion, to confider hew to make a man flye, by huge wings 
bound to his elbows apd breaft; but he muft from his childhood, by degrees, ufe to 
move them, always iri a higher place. If any man thick this a wonder, let him con¬ 
fider what is reported, that Archjtas the Pythagorean did. For many cf the Noble 
Greeks,and Favorinut the Philofophcr, the greateft fearcher cut of Antiquities,have 
Written affirmatively, that the frame of a Pigeon made in wood, was formed by At- 
chytas, by fome art, and made to flic; it was fo balanced in the air by weights* and 
moved by an aircal Spirit ftiue within it. 
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Prep Are Simples 20 
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Of the generation of Animals. 
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producing living creatures * 
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Of the produ&ion of 
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Made late and backward i o 
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Trait that ft)all have neither ftcne nor her 
nel 12 

Trait produced without any rines or jhels i 3 
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Colours of Flowers may be changed i 5 
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divers kftndes of Fruits, and wines made 
medicinable 20 
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The fourth Book • 

The increafing of Houflhold 
Stuffie. 

Chap. 

F Knits long preferved on their trees 1 

Flowers preferved on their own fiallkj 2 
Fruit-fafes or places to preftrve fruits conve¬ 
niently 3 

Time to be chofen for preferving fetch fruits as 
you lay inftore for a great while 4 
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the ftal\ to prevent the original caufe of 
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Ground r, fruits fhould grow in 9 and be ga¬ 
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Fruits to be ftsut up clofe from the air 7 
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Lees IO 
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Bread increafed in weight 1 9 

To endure long hunger and thirft 2 o 
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what 2 2 
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Oyl made of divers things 24 
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Eggs hatched without a Hen 2 6 

The fifth Book; 

Of changing Metals. 

Chap. 

T O convert Tin into a more excellent Me* 
tal I 

Lead into another Metal 2 

Brafs into a more worthy tJMctal 3 
Iron into a worthier Metal 4 

Quicks filvery its effects and operations 5 
Of Silver 6 

Operations neceffdry for ufe 7 

To make a Metal more weighty 8 

To part Metals without Aqua fort is 9 

To part Gold, or Silver, from ether Metals 
with Aqua fort is 10 

The fixth Book, 

Of counterfeiting precious 
Stones 

Chap. 

S Alts ufed in the cempofition of Gems I 

How Flint , or Cryftal is to be prepared, 
and how Paftils are boiled 2 

The furnace and the parts thereof 
To make colours 
How Gems are coloured 
Gems otherwife made 
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Smalt of a T^ofe colour 
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Of the Wonders of the Load- 
ftone. 
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I Ts Name , Kinde, and Countrey I 

Natural reafon of its attraction 2 

\The Load-ftor.cs joppo ft te poles, North , South, 
and how they may be known 3 

The Stones force fent by a right line from 
North to South , through the leng th 4 

The polar line notft able, but moveable 5 

The force of North and South vigorous in the 
points ' 6 

By the touching of otherft ones, thofe points 
, will not change there forces 7 

A Load-ft one w^H draw a Load-ftone, and 
drive it from it 8 

A [port of the Load-ft one 9 

The greater the Load ft one, the greater its 
force I o 

The force of this Stone , will pafs' into other 
Stones II 

In the Load ft one hairinefs is contufid 1 2 

The attractive part more violent-then the part 
that drives off I 3 

Contrary parts of the Stones , contrary one to 
another 1 4 

To know the polar points tn the Load-ftone I 5 
The force of drawing and driving off, cannot 
be hindred 1 6 

Make an army of [and to fight 17 

Situation makes its vertnes contrary I 8 

The attractive ferce of the load-ftone , may be 
weighed 1 9 
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pieces of Iron 2 5 
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by a wall or table coming between 2 % 
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conceits • • 29 
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Iron 3 o 

The Pofttion of the Iron, wifi charge tie 
forces 3 1 
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Of Burning-glades, and the 
wonderful fights by them. 
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of Things heavy and light. 

Chap. 

T Hat heavy things defcend , and light 
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drinking to make fport with thofe that Jit 
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blether material Statues may [pcakjby 
an Artificial way 1 
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The twentieth Bo^ - 

Of the Ch« 


H Ow water may be made 
To make water of air 
T 0 alter the face that ones friends jhall 
not know him % 

Tha t ft ones may move alone 4 

An Infirument whereby to hear at great di- 
ftance 5 

to augment weight 6 

the wonderful properties of the Harp 7 
to difeover frauds in Impoftors that work, 
by natural means and pretend conjura¬ 
tion 8 

Experiments of a Lamp 9 

Some mechanical Experiments l o 
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